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REPORT  ON  THE  NEW  BUILDINGS  PROPOSED  TO 
BE  ERECTED  FOR  THE  MALTA  PROTESTANT 
COLLEGE. 

The  remarkable  success  which,  under  the  blessing  of 
God,  has  attended  the  labours  of  the  Malta  Pro- 
testant College  during  the  first  six  years  of  its 
existence,  and  the  prospect  of  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  pupils,  will  render  it  necessary  ultimately 
to  enlarge  the  accommodation  both  for  masters  and 
pupils.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  erec- 
tion of  new  buildings,  the  small  houses  contiguous  to 
the  original  College  premises,  which  have  been  pur- 
chased or  rented,  being  only  capable  of  supplying 
room  for  a  limited  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils, 
while  there  is  a  very  great  deficiency  of  suitable 
accommodation  for  masters  and  servants,  besides  the 
want  of  spacious  class-rooms,  so  much  needed  in  a 
warm  climate,  and,  above  all,  that  of  a  chapel. 

The  newly  acquired  houses  being,  moreover,  situ- 
ated at  some  distance  fi-om  the  main  building  where 
the  pupils  attend  the  classes,  many  of  them  are  exposed, 
in  going  and  returning  several  times  a  day,  to  the  rains 
of  winter  and  intense  heat  of  summer,  from  which 
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causes  the  health  of  some  has  occasionally  suffered. 
The  dispersion,  moreover,  of  the  pupils  in  detached 
buildings,  renders  the  maintenance  of  discipline  more 
difficult  than  will  be  the  case  when  all  are  residing  on 
the  same  premises.  The  plans  of  the  new  buildings 
have  been  so  devised  as  to  include  the  present  build- 
ing, which  will  continue  to  be  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  Collegiate  School,  sufficient  additions  being 
made  for  the  accommodation,  altogether,  of  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  boys.  The  wing  corresponding 
to  that  occupied  by  the  school  is  intended  for  the 
College,  and  can  accommodate  about  one  hundred 
students,  each  occupjring  a  roomy  cell.  The  centre 
building  is  designed  to  contain  a  large  lecture-room, 
library,  museum,  apartments  for  the  Principal,  Pro- 
fessors, and  occasional  visitors.  The  centre  building 
is  connected  with  the  school  by  the  chapel,  and  with 
the  College  by  the  dining-hall.  There  are,  also, 
rooms  provided  for  a  chemical  laboratory,  workshops, 
and  printing  premises,  which  will  all  be  required  in 
the  training  of  the  Oriental  pupils.  It  was  most 
important,  in  planning  the  buildings,  to  have  regard 
to  the  size  and  ventilation  of  the  apartments,  so 
necessary  for  health  in  a  hot  climate.  Nothing  can 
be  more  favourable  to  such  an  object  than  the  high 
and  airy  situation  and  exposure  to  the  sea  breezes  of 
the  site  on  which  the  buildings  are  to  stand ;  this  site 
consists  of  about  fourteen  acres  of  land,  including 
large  gardens  and  spacious  playgrounds. 

The  courts  of  the  buildings  are  to  be  surromided 
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by  a  covered  colonnade,  in  order  to  allow  access  from 
one  end  to  the  other  without  exposure  to  the  sun  or 
rain — a  necessary  precaution,  always  adopted  in  the 
climate  of  Malta.  Nothing  beyond  the  accommoda- 
tions which  have  been  ascertained  to  be  strictly 
necessary  has  been  introduced  in  the  plans,  nor  is 
any  needless  outlay  contemplated  in  ornamental  archi- 
tecture, the  style  chosen  being  the  same  as  that  of  the 
present  building,  which  is  generally  adopted  in  Malta, 
and  easily  worked  with  the  stone  of  the  island. 

The  cost  of  the  new  buildings  is  estimated  at 
18,000/.  This  is  a  large  sum  in  itself,  but  will  not 
appear  unduly  so,  when  it  is  considered  that  these 
buildings  are  designed  to  accommodate  above  two 
hundred  and  fifty  persons,  and  to  include  all  the  con- 
veniences of  class-rooms,  library,  museum,  chapel,  &c., 
belonging  to  a  large  College.  The  sum  is  even  small 
when  compared  with  the  cost  of  similar  institutions  in 
England,  such  as  King's  College,  London  University 
College,  &c.  A  sum  of  80,000/.  was  raised  not  long 
ago  for  the  new  Missionary  College  at  Canterbury. 
The  erection  of  the  Protestant  church  at  Jerusalem 
required  an  outlay  of  above  15,000/.  The  church 
built  by  Queen  Adelaide  at  Malta  cost  16,000/.,  and 
the  British  public  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  willing 
to  follow  this  Royal  example  of  Christian  charity,  by 
contributing  out  of  their  combined  wealth  a  sum  not 
much  larger,  and  for  an  equally  benevolent  and 
Christian  object.  It  may  further  be  urged,  that  the 
sum  required   does   not  greatly   exceed  one  year's 
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expenditure  of  the  American  Board  of  Missions  for 
their  Missions  in  the  East,  viz.,  15,000/. 

It  is  proposed  to  raise  the  money  required  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  premises  by  special  contributions 
to  a  huilding  fund ;  and,  considering  that  the  College 
has  been  founded  for  the  important  object  of  promot- 
ing the  religious,  intellectual,  and  social  regeneration 
of  above  a  hundred  millions  of  people  dwelling  in 
regions  once  celebrated  for  their  high  state  of  civiliza- 
tion, it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  this  appeal  in  their 
behalf  will  meet  with  a  generous  and  early  response 
from  British  Protestants. 

The  College,  when  inhabited  by  pupils  from  every 
region  of  the  East,  and  by  the  masters,  with  their 
wives  and  families,  will  contain  within  its  walls  a 
highly  interesting  Christian  community,  which,  settled 
on  the  rock  of  Malta,  may  serve  as  an  example  to  the 
Eastern  nations  of  the  happy  and  blessed  influence  of 
the  religion  of  Christ,  practically  exhibited  in  all  the 
relations  and  duties  of  life. 
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PART  II. 


SECTION  I. 

Visit  to  the  JewB,  and  their  Statistics — Religious  awakening  in  Pales- 
tine— Church  of  St  James — Missionary  Proceedings  of  Bishop 
Gobat — Visit  to  the  Pasha  of  Jerusalem — ^Environs  of  Jerusalem — 
Valley  of  Hinnom,  and  Pools  of  Qihon — ^Tophet — Mount  of  Offence 
— ^Aceldama — Hill  of  Evil  Council — ^Pool  of  Siloam— Jewish  and 
Moslem  Cemeteries — Tombs  of  Zecharias,  &c. — Tomb  of  the  Virgin 
Mary — ^Tombs  of  the  Kings  and  Judges— Cave  of  Jeremiah— The 
Mount  of  Olives — Gethsemane — CSiurch  of  the  Ascension — Bethany 
and  Bethphage — ^Plain  and  City  of  Jericho— The  Jordan — ^Valley 
of  El-Ghor— Wilderness  of  En-Gedi— The  Dead  Sea- Bethlehem 
— Alleged  Cave  of  the  Nativity  of  Christ — Scene  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion of  the  Nativity— Well  of  Bethlehem — Cave  of  Adullam — Koad 
to  Hebron — Cave  of  Machpelah — ^Pool  of  Hebron — Abraham's  Oak 
— The  Jews — Beersheba — Pools  of  Solomon — ^Plants  and  Animals 
of  Palestine— CUmate. 

Ddbing  the  absence  of  mj  companions  on  an  excursion  to  the 
Jordan,  I  was  kindlj  accompanied  bj  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Ewald  in 
an  interesting  visit  to  the  Jews.  We  entered  several  of  their 
houses  and  synagogues,  and  everywhere  the  Rev.  Gentleman 
was  courteously  welcomed.  The  Jews,  as  already  stated,  partly 
occupy  the  l^ropoeon,  or  hollow  ground,  between  Mount  Moriah 
and  Mount  Zion,  called,  in  Arabic,  Harat-jel-Yahoud^  and  their 
dwellings  extend,  also,  along  the  side  of  Mount  Zion.  Their 
houses  have  a  mean  exterior  appearance,  bang  ill  constructed  of 
rough  stone ;  but  this  results  less  from  poverty,  than  from  the 
fear  of  being  supposed' by  their  rulers  to  be  possessed  of  wealth. 
A  gateway  usually  opens  from  the  street  into  a  quadrangular 
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court,  around  which  seyeral  families  live  separately.  The 
apartments,  which  are  generally  on  the  first-floor,  are  reached 
bj  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  running  up  outside  the  house.  >Some 
of  the  men  were  respectably  dressed,  but  the  majority  were 
poorly  clad.  There  are  thirty-six  reading-rooms,  or  Yuhvioihy 
tolerably  well  supplied  with  contro?ersial  books,  founded  and 
endowed  by  pious  individuals,  and  five  or  six  readers,  receiving 
a  small  salary,  are  appointed  to  each,  two  of  whom  must  attend 
every  day.  Thus  the  people  are  led  to  pass  a  great  deal  of 
their  time  in  Rabbinical  study  and  useless  wrangling.  There 
are  six  synagogues,  four  of  which  are  under  one  roof ;  all  are 
small,  and  poorly  furnished,  probably  from  prudential  motives. 
The  boys  are  all  taught  to  read.  The  women  are  said  to  be 
very  industrious  in  sewing,  knitting,  and  household  work,  but 
seldom  receive  any  education.  The  chief  object  with  the  Jews, 
who  come  from  every  part  of  the  world  to  end  their  lives  in 
Palestine,  being  religious  meditation,  they  consider  it  derogatory 
to  their  personal  holiness,  to  engage  in  secular  employments. 
A  few  only  are  permitted  to  pursue  any  trade;  one  of  these 
is  a  clever  lapidary,  who  cuts  beautiful  Hebrew  seals. 

The  labours  of  the  missionaries  among  the  Jews  of  this  city 
are  attended  with  unusual  difficulties,  in  consequence  of  their 
extreme  bigotry  ;  and  the  number  of  conversions  has  hitherto 
been  small,  compared  with  those  in  other  countries.  I  shall 
add  some  statistical  details  respecting  the  Jews  of  Palestine, 
derived  from  well-authenticated  sources.  Mr.  Young,  British 
Consul  at  Jerusalem,  supplied  the  Deputation  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  with  the  following  statistical  and  general 
information  concerning  the  Jews  of  the  Holy  Land  :  — 


Jerusalem 

5,000  or  6,000 

Nablous 

150  „     200 

Hebron 

.       700  „     800 

Tiberias 

600  „     700 

Saphet 

.    1,500  „  2,000 

Kaipha 

150  „     200 

Sidon 

.       250  „     300 

Tyre 

130  „      150 

JafEBL 

60 

Acre 

200 

Villages  of  Oalil 

ee 

400  „     680 
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The  report  of  the  Deputation  continues:  "Mr.  Young  reckons 
that  there  are,  in  round  numbers,  10,000  /ews  in  the  whole  of  Pales- 
tine. The  difficulties,  hoverer,  in  the  way  of  procuring  accurate 
statistics  are  very  great  The  Jews  are  unwilling  to  give  their  true 
numbers,  and  these  are  reduced,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  ravages 
of  the  plague.  Add  to  this,  that  few  young  men  come  to  the 
Holy  Land ;  so  that  it  is  not  reckoning  accurately  to  take  the  usual 
average  of  individuals  in  a  family.  People  who  come  here  are 
generally  elderly,  and  do  not  leave  families  behind  them  to  increase 
the  population,  or  supply  its  vacancies.  There  is,  without  doubt,  a 
constant  influx  of  Jews  into  this  country,  yet  not  so  great  as  to  do 
more  than  supply  the  annual  deaths.  Their  poverty  is  great  The 
contributions  from  Europe,  of  late,  have  been  smaller  than  usual ;  and 
when  they  arrive,  instead  of  doing  good,  are  the  occasion  of  heart- 
burnings and  strife.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  'brethren  dwelling 
together  in  unity '  in  Jerusalem ;  no  Jew  trusts  his  brother !  They  are 
always  quarrelling,  and  frequently  apply  to  the  Consul  to  settle  their 
disputes.  The  expectation  of  support  from  the  annual  European  con- 
tributions leads  many  to  live  in  idleness.  Hence,  there  are  in  Jerusalem , 
600  acknowledged  paupers,  and  500  more  who  receive  charity  in  a  quiet 
way.  Many  are  so  poor  that,  if  not  relieved,  they  could  not  stand  out 
the  winter  season.  A  few  are  shopkeepers ;  a  few  more  are  hawkers ; 
and  a  very  few  are  operatives.  None  of  them  agriculturists — not  a 
single  Jew  cultivates  the  soil  of  his  fathers.*  Among  other  peculiar 
causes  of  poverty,  they  are  obliged  to  pay  more  rent  than  other 
people  for  their  houses;  and  their  rabbies  frequently  oppress  and 
overreach  those  under  their  care.  Whilst  Mahomet  All  was  in  posses- 
sion of  this  country,  the  Government  had  been  far  more  tolerant 
toward  them  than  before ;  and,  on  two  recent  occasions,  the  Consul 
had  got  sentence  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  Jisw  against  the  Turk, 
a  new  event  in  the  history  of  this  people.  Still,  the  common  people 
hate  them,  and  they  are  exposed  to  continual  wrongs.  The  soldiers 
occaaionaUy  break  into  their  houses,  and  compel  them  to  lend  articles 
which  are  never  restored.  The  professing  Christians  here — Greeks, 
Armenians,  and  Roman  Catholics — are  even  more  bitter  enemies  to 
Jews  than  Mahometans;  so  that,  in  time  of  danger,  a  Jew  would 
betake  himself  to  the  house  of  a  Turk  for  refuge  in  preference  to  that 
of  a  Christian.  How  little  have  these  Christians  the  mind  of  Christ 
Instead  of  his  peculiarly  tender  love  for  Israel,  they  exhibit  rooted 
hatred,  and  thus  prove  that  they  are  Antichiist.  So  far  do  they 
carry  their  enmity,  that  no  Jew  dare,  at  this  day,  pass  by  the  Holy 

*  A  village  of  agricuUunl  Jews,  between  Nazareth  and  Acre,  forms  the  only 
exception  known. 
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Sepalchre.  On  this  account,  the  kindness  of  Protestants  appears  to 
them  very  striking,  and  convinces  them  that  there  is  a  real  diiference 
in  the  religion  we  profess.  And  they  are  now  becoming  strongly 
attached  to  British  Christians.  The  fact  of  a  British  Consul  being 
stationed  here  on  their  account  has  greatly  contributed  to  this  effect." 

**  The  reasons  said  to  influence  the  desire  of  Jews  to  return  to  their 
own  ancient  territories  are  these: — 1.  llie  common  belief  among 
them,  that  every  Jew  who  dies  out  of  the  land  must  perform  a  sub- 
terraneous passage  back  to  it,  in  order  that  he  may  rise  from  the  dead 
in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  where  thousands  oi  their  fathers  lie 
buried.  2.  They  have  a  notion,  that  to  die  in  their  own  land  renders 
their  final  salvation  certain,  though  it  will  not  exempt  them  from 
<  the  beating  in  the  grave,  and  the  eleven  months'  purgatory.' 
3.  They  believe  that  those  who  reside  there  have  immediate  com- 
munion with  heaven,  and  that  their  rabbles  are,  in  a  manner,  inspired. 
Jerusalem  is  the  stronghold  of  Rabbinism.  4.  They  expect  the 
appearance  of  Messiah  in  Jerusalem,  and  look  for  national  restora- 
tion through  Him.* 

<'  The  great  proportion  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine  have  come  from 
Poland.  Some  are  also  frt>m  Russia ;  but  at  present  there  are  many 
hindrances  thrown  in  their  way.  There  are  some  from  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia,  a  few  from  Germany,  a  few  from  Holland,  but  scarcely  any 
from  Britain.  Those  Jews  who  are  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  Porte 
are  said  to  be  of  Spanish  extraction.  They  come  principally  from 
Turkey  in  Europe,  Saloniki,  Constantinople,  and  the  Dardanelles. 
Those  who  come  fr^m  Asia  Minor  are  chiefly  from  Smyrna.  Many 
have  come  from  Africa,  especially  of  late  years,  and  also  from  Morocco 
and  the  Barbary  coast,— from  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli.  There  are 
a  few  from  Alexandria  and  Cairo. 

**  The  greater  number  of  the  resident  Jews  are  supported  by  annual 
contributions  made  by  the  various  synagogues  of  their  brethren  in 
other  countries.  Those  who  possess  some  little  property  when  they 
quit  Europe  for  Palestine  very  commonly  make  it  over  to  friends,  on 
condition  that  they  remit  them  an  annuity  while  they  sojourn  in  the 
Holy  Land.  The  sum  which  each  individual  receives  from  the 
annually  raised  fund  is  very  smaU;  about  3/.  lOs,  for  each  man  is  as 
much  as  can  be  expected  per  annum.  The  plan  now  adopted  for 
regulating  the  pecuniary  provision  is  this:  the  sum  raised  in  the 
various  European  synagogues  is  remitted  altogether  to  Amsterdam,  to 

*  Many  believed  that  the  Messiah's  coining  would  be  in  the  year  1840,  aa 
that  was  the  end  of  a  period  Axed  in  the  book  of  Zobar ;  and  some  said,  that  if 
they  were  disappointed  in  that  year,  they  would  turn  Christians ;  but  this  is  a 
mere  saying,  for  they  have  often  declared  the  same  before,  and  when  the  time 
came  have  found  out  some  excuse  for  Messiah's  delay. 
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a  rich  Jewish  merchant,  who  for  this  purpose  is  called  the  President 
of  the  Holy  Land.  This  person  remits  it  to  the  Austrian  Consul,  at 
Beyrout,  who  forwards  it  to  properly  authorised  parties  at  Jerusalem 
for  distribution.  The  average  amount  may  be  about  280,000  piastres, 
or  about  2,800/.* 

"  No  thoughtful  and  reflecting  mind,"  observes  an  intelligent 
writer,  "  can  regard  the  present  state  of  the  Jews,  especially  in 
Palestine,  without  feeling  the  force  of  that  living  commentary 
which  thej  afford  upon  the  pages  of  Divine  truth.  Thej  are 
the  witnesses  for  Grod,  and  for  Christ,  and  for  Christianity,  in 

SPITS  OF  THEMSELYES."  f 

RELIGIOUS   AWAKENING   IN    PALESTINE. 

The  result  of  our  own  observations  at  Jerusalem,  and  the 
information  we  obtained  from  others*  tended  to  confirm  the 
belief  we  formerly  expressed,  that  an  earnest  spirit  of  inquiry 
on  religious  subjects  had  been  awakened  throughout  Pales- 
tine and  Syria.  This  is  not,  perhaps,  so  manifest  with  regard 
.to  the  resident  population  of  Jerusalem,  as  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  provinces,  and  for  various  obvious  causes ;  the 
number  of  Christian  laity,  of  different  denominations,  in  Jeru- 
salem is  but  small  compared  with  that  of  the  priesthood, 
by  whom  they  are  closely  watched,  and  kept  in  ignorance  and 
bigotry ;  and  the  Jews  here  are  more  fanatically  attached  to 
their  own  creed,  and  opposed  to  Christianity,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  We  were  assured  by  the  missionaries  that 
there  was  little  chance  of  finding  any  Christian  or  Jewish 
parents  in  the  city  willing  to  send  their  children  to  the  Malta 
College. 

There  are  six  or  seven  young  Israelites  now  under  religious 
instruction  in  the  House  op  Industry  ;  they  are  apprenticed 
to  some  trade  in  the  town,  and  boarded  and  lodged  in  the  Insti* 
tution,  which  seems  to  be  remarkably  well  conducted.  It 
would  be  difiicult,  successfully  to  prosecute  efforts  for  their 
conversion  on  any  other  plan.  There  is  also  a  British  hospital, 
principally  established  for  the  reception  of  sick  Jews,  but  to 

*  These  particulars  have  been 'abridged  from  the  Report  of  the  Deputation 
sent  by  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  in  which  the  reader  will  find  much 
additional  interesting  information. — ("Narrative  of  a  Mission  to  the  Jews/* 
pp.  147—163.) 

t  "  A  Pastor's  Memorial  of  the  Holy  Land,"  by  the  Rev.  G.  Fisk,  p.  289. 
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which  all  other  classes  are  likewise  admitted.  This  Institation 
appeared  to  be  admirably  managed  by  Dr.  M'Gowan,  and  great 
attention  was  paid  to  the  spiritual  wants  as  well  as  the  bodily 
ailments  of  the  inmates. 

The  establishment  of  the  Diocesan  Day  and  Boarding  School, 
and  the  opening  of  the  Protestant  church,  are  silently  and  slowly 
making  an  impression  highly  favourable  to  the  cause  of  true 
religion  upon  the  Christian  population.  The  school  receives 
about  fourteen  female  boarders,  one -half  Jewesses,  and,  including 
the  day  pupils,  there  are  about  sixty  or  seventy  children,  of 
both  sexes,  in  daily  attendance.  The  instruction  is  extremely 
well  conducted,  and  our  examination  of  the  classes  was  very 
satisfactory.  We  may,  in  time,  obtain  pupils  for  Malta  from 
this  school.*  Mrs.  Gobat  sends  her  eldest  daughter  as  a  day 
pupil,  in  order  to  encourage  other  parents.  The  schools  kept 
by  the  priests  of  the  other  churches  being  of  a  very  inferior 
description,  their  people  are  beginning  to  give  the  preference  to 
the  Diocesan  School. 

The  simplicity  of  our  forms  of  public  worship,  and  the  com- 
plete absence  of  imagery  or  other  symbols  of  holy  things  in 
our  Protestant  church,  are  beginning  to  excite  much  attention  ; 
and  more  particularly  the  fact,  that,  while  the  design  and 
architectural  proportions  of  the  church  are  in  good  taste,  the 
Word  of  God  is  the  exclusive  source  of  all  the  religious  instruc- 
tion delivered  within  its  walls.     All  this  forms  such  a  striking 

*  The  Bishop  has  lately  (in  1862)  sent  an  Abyssiiuan  youth,  who  had 
been  above  a  year  under  training  in  his  school,  as  a  free  missionary  pupil  to 
the  Malta  College.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  progress  of  the 
Diocesan  School,  since  its  beginning : — The  Diocesan  School  at  Jerusalem 
was  opened  by  the  Bishop  on  his  own  responsibility  in  1847,  for  Jews  and 
Gbntiles ;  not  only  to  afford  opporttmity  for  instruction  to  all  classes,  but 
as  a  refuge  for  the  children  of  Jewish  inquirers  and  converts.  It  was 
opened  with  twdve  scholars  :  the  numbers  now  are  between  sixtyfive  and 
seventy.  The  boys  and  girls  are  separated— and  of  the  whole  number, 
thirty  are  Jewish.  For  this  school  an  immediate  outlay  of  about  800^ 
would  be  most  advantageous,  in  order  to  remove  the  school  without  the 
waUs  of  the  town,  to  a  debghtftd  and  healthy  situation  on  the  brow  of 
Mount  Zion,  a  portion  of  the  land  purchased  by  the  Bishop  for  a  burial- 
ground  ;  where,  for  the  above-mentioned  sum,  suitable  premises  might  be 
erected,  containing  two  large  and  aiiy  school-rooms,  and  the  necessary 
accommodation  for  thirty  boarders. 
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contrast  with  the  gorgeoas  and  grotesque  decorations  of  the 
other  Christian  Ghttrches>  the  grossly  idolatrous  character 
of  their  religious  ceremonies^  and  the  many  glaring  impos- 
tures practised  by  their  priests  for  the  sake  of  lucre,  that  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  both  Christians  and  Mohammedans,  are 
beginning  to  be  opened  to  the  superior  purity  and  holiness  of 
the  Protestant  form  of  Christianity.  They  are  having  recourse 
to  the  Bible  to  discover  the  reasons  of  this  great  difference^  and 
are  asking  their  priests  many  troublesome  questions. 

The  most  decided  evidence,  however,  of  the  awakened  state 
of  the  public  mind,  as  regards  religion,  is  the  fact,  that  few 
days  pass  without  the  Bishop  holding  interviews,  sometimes 
occupying  the  whole  day,  with  people  coming  from  all  parts  of 
Palestine,  to  consult  him  on  their  spiritual  concerns.  Their 
avowed  oljects  are,  generally,  to  be  received  by  him  as 
Protestants,  and  assisted  in  establishing  good  schools  for 
their  children,  respecting  whose  education  they  all  manifest 
much  anxiety.  The  origin  of  tins  movement  is  to  be  referred 
to  the  labours,  for  twenty  years  past,  of  the  American  mission- 
aries, and  to  the  more  recent  efforts  of  the  native  Scripture  Readers 
^nployed  by  the  English  Oriental  Scripture  Headers  Society. 
The  motives  of  the  people  for  wishing  to  become  Protestants 
are  not  nnfrequently  of  a  mixed  and  doubtful  character  ;  most 
of  them,  the  Bishop  says,  have  obtained,  by  reading  the  Bible, 
and  by  discussion  with  Protestant  travellers,  a  clear,  intellectual 
conviction  of  the  errors  of  their  Churches  |  but  they  are  as  yet 
strangers  to  the  spiritual  influences  of  the  Gk>8pel  upon  the 
heart.  They  have,  also,  not  unfrequently,  some  hidden  motive 
of  worldly  advantage,  such  as  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Turkish  Government  by  being  placed,  as  Protestants,  under 
British  protection  ;  or  exemption  from  the  payment  of  dues  to 
the  priests,  or  of  some  tax  to  the  Government.  Much  caution  is, 
therefore,  required  to  avoid  either  repelling  sincere  inquirers, 
or  encouraging  worldly  hypocrites.  The  Bishop  generally 
advises  them  to  remain  quietly  in  their  Churches,  and  study 
their  Bible  diligently,  in  order  to  become  better  and  more 
practically  acquainted  with  its  doctrines  and  precepts,  before 
taking  any  decided  step.  With  regard  to  education,  he  will- 
ingly assists  them  in  the  formation  of  Bible  schools,  as  far  as 
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his  means  allow,  and  two  such  schools  have  been  established 
under  his  patronage  at  Nablous  and  Scdt;  but  there  is  a  greater 
want  of  well-trained  schoolmasters  than  even  of  monej. 

We  could  not  but  admire  the  combination  of  prudence  and  faith- 
fulness by  which  the  Bishop's  conduct  appears  to  be  regulated 
under  circumstances  of  such  dijOicultj  and  importance.  All  who 
are  acquainted  with  his  proceedings  must  agree  in  considering 
the  fact  that  God  has  placed  such  a  well-qualified  agent 
at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  Mission  of  Jerusalem  at  this 
critical  juncture,  as  an  encouraging  evidence  of  the  merciful 
designs  He  has  in  store  for  the  people  of  these  lands.  The 
time,  however,  will  come,  and,  in  some  places,  has  already 
commenced,  such  as  H^beija,  from  whence  I  write,  when  the 
people  will  spontaneously  cast  off  the  yoke  of  their  priesthood, 
and  measures  must  be  immediately  devised  for  providing  them 
with  an  ordained  Scriptural  ministry,  and  well-trained  school- 
masters. 

It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  the  present  Sultan  and  his 
Government  are  fully  aware  of  the  gross  ignorance  and 
moral  corruption  into  which  the  people  of  the  ancient  Oriental 
Christian  Churches  have  been  allowed  to  sink  by  their  priest* 
hood.  The  Sultan,  not  long  since,  addressed  a  remarkable 
letter  to  the  Synod  of  the  Greek  Bishops,  in  which  he  strongly 
warns  them  against  the  corrupt  exercise  of  the  patronage  of 
the  Church,  and  the  misappropriation  of  its  fands.  *  The 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  these  conmiunities  has  since 
been  withdrawn  from  the  sole  jurisdiction,  as  heretofore,  of  the 
Patriarchs  and  Bishops,  and  committed  to  a  Council,  composed 
of  a  number  of  the  respectable  laity,  with  some  members  of  the 
hierarchy.  The  Sultan  is,  also,  well  acquainted  with  the  dis- 
content of  the  people  with  their  priests,  and  the  widely  pre- 
vailing desire  for  secession  existing  in  several  parts  of  the 
Empire  ;  and  he  has  shown  every  disposition  to  countenance 
Bible  schools,  and  all  other  efforts  to  establish  a  higher 
standard  of  education.  He  has,  moreover,  secured,  by  a  most 
important  firman,  perfect  toleration  and  religious  liberty  to  all 
Christians  in  his  Empire ;  and  in  order  that  those  seceding  to 
the  Protestant  faith  may  be  protected  from  persecution  at  the 
*  See  Introduction. 
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hands  of  their  ft>rmer  priesthood,*  he  has  officially  recognised 
them  as  a  separate  Protestant  community,  and  directed  that  the 
administration  of  their  affairs  he  specially  confined  to  one  of  his 
ministers.  (This  finnan  will  he  inserted  in  the  Section  on  Con- 
stantinople.) 

We  have  met  in  our  tour  with  some  pleasing  proofs  of  the 
good  effects  of  this  enlightened  policy,  and  of  the  great  estima- 
tion in  which  the  English,  more  especially,  are  held.  We 
sailed  from  Beyrout  to  Jaffa  in  company  with  the  new  Pasha 
of  Jerusalem,  and  haying  made  his  acquaintance,  found  him 
well-informed  and  agreeable.      We  visited  him,  by  his  own 

*  The  ibllowing  remarks  on  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerosalem,  and  on  the  opposition  offered  by  the  priesthood  of 
the  ancient  Christian  Churches,  were  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  at  a 
public  meeting  in  England,  in  1852 1 — *'  As  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  in 
Jerusalem,  where  the  houses  belonged  chiefly  to  the  convents,  to  provide 
proper  school  room,  he  had  determined  to  build  a  school-house  on  the 
burial-ground  belonging  to  the  Protestants  on  Mount  Zion,  without  the 
gat^  of  Jerusalem.  There  was  a  small  community  of  Protestants  at  Naza- 
reth, and  one  forming  at  Nablous ;  there  was  also  a  small  one  at  Jerusalem, 
of  about  thirty  individuals,  who  met  two  or  three  times  a-week,  and  twice 
on  the  Sabbath,  to  read  the  Word  of  0od  and  pray  together.  Of  those  at 
Jerusalem  thirteen  were  communicants,  and  as  they  had  been  cast  off  from 
the  community  when  they  professed  Christianity,  they  required  temporary 
help  until  they  could  find  some  other  way  of  earning  their  living.  He  might 
mention  many  heart-rending  cases,  but  he  would  only  relate  ctae,  which 
occurred  two  years  ago  next  winter.  Two  families  lived  together,  a  &ther 
and  a  mother,  and  daughter  and  son-in-law,  with  a  child ;  the  father  was 
altogether  blind,  and  the  mother  was  a  sickly  old  woman.  The  poor  young 
man  had  been  reading  his  Bible  for  years,  and  as  they  lived  in  a  house 
belonging  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  Convent,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  a  priest 
having  discovered  that  there  was  a  Bible  in  the  house,  went  to  the  house  and 
asked  for  it,  that  he  might  bum  it,  and  when  they  refused,  he  threatened  to 
act  towards  them  without  mercy.  They  remained  sted&st,  however,  upon 
which  he  went  away,  and  within  half-an-hourhe  retmmed,  with  several  Turks, 
and  commenced  throwing  out  the  few  artides  of  famiture  they  possessed  into 
the  wet  and  dirty  street,  and  pushed  old  and  young,  blind  and  seeing,  into 
the  cold  street  at  the  Ming  of  night  in  the  winter.  This  had  been  repeated 
in  several  cases.  These  poor  people  earned  their  livelihood  by  their  daily 
work  for  people  of  their  own  party,  and  if  the  priest  happened  to  excommu- 
nicate them,  all  the  members  of  the  Church  were  thereby  prohibited  from 
having  dealings  with  them ;  so  that,  unless  some  help  was  afforded  imme- 
diately, they  must  die  of  starvation." 
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request,  at  Jerusalemi  and  were  received  with  more  than 
ordinary  courtesy,  for  he  rose  up  from  his  diran  and  walked  to 
meet  us  half-way  across  the  room,  repeating  the  same  on  our 
departure,  which  excited  the  surprise  of  our  Dragoman,  who  had 
never  seen  a  Pasha  do  this  before,  except  to  persons  of  high  rank, 
the  custom  being  to  rise  up  a  little  on  the  divan,  and  again 
recline  back.  The  object  of  our  mission  having  been  explained, 
the  Pasha  read  parts  of  the  Arabic  prospectus  of  the  CoU^e, 
and  said  it  was  a  most  benevolent  undertaking,  and  that  he 
sincerely  wished  it  might  accomplish  all  the  good  contemplated* 
The  Sultan,  he  added,  was  very  desirous  of  promoting  educa- 
tion, and  had  established  a  College  at  Constantinople.  He 
took  down  our  names  in  writing,  and  asked  for  some  copies  of 
the  prospectus.  During  a  medical  visit  which  I  paid  him  a 
few  days  after,  at  his  own  desire,  the  twelve  Judges  arrived 
to  hold  a  council ;  they  were  handsome  and  venerable*looking 
men,  with  long  beards,  and  dressed  in  flowing  robes.  I 
noticed  that  he  did  not  leave  his  divan,  when  they  entered  the 
room,  but  only  slightly  raised  himself  to  receive  them. 

The  great  reluctance  of  the  people  of  the  inland  districts 
of  these  countries,  and  especially  of  mothers,  to  send  the 
children  beyond  the  sea,  may,  for  a  time,  prevent  our  getting 
many  native  pupils ;  but  this  feeling  will,  we  trust,  gradually 
wear  off,  and  we  have  perceived,  in  some  cases,  that  our  visit 
to  the  country  is  already  contributing  to  such  a  result. 

ENVIRONS   OF    JERUSALEM. 

Our  excursions  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Holy  City 
were  made  in  company  with  Mr.  Zeller,  the  Bishop's  brother- 
in-law,  whom  we  found  a  very  well-informed  and  excellent 
guide.  It  was  a  source  of  increased  interest,  when  exploring 
these  hallowed  scenes,  to  reflect  that,  while  the  works  of  man 
tnthin  the  city  have  been  destroyed  by  war,  and  degraded  by 
superstition,  the  surrounding  mountains  and  valleys  still  pre- 
sent the  same  aspect  as  in  the  days  of  prophets,  apostles,  and 
martyrs,  and  when  they  were  trodden  by  "  those  blessed  feet, 
which,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  were  nailed,  for  our  advan- 
tage, to  the  bitter  cross/' 

Valley  of  Hinnom  and  Pools  of  Gihon.— Leaving  the 
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chj  on  the  west  side  by  the  Jaffa  Gate,  we  descended  into  the 
broad  hollow,  lying  between  Mounts  Acra  and  Zion  and  the 
higher  grounds  extending  to  the  Plain  of  Rephaim,  and  called, 
in  the  Old  Testament,  the  Valley  of  HmNOH,  or  of  the  Son  of 
Hinnom.*  It  may  be  said  to  commence  a  little  above  the 
large  reservoir,  known  by  the  name  of  the  XJffeb  Pool  of 
GiHON  ;f-^this  reservoir  is  three  hundred  and  sixteen  feet 
long,  two  hundred  feet  broad,  and  eighteen  feet  deep ;  itconunu- 
nicates  by  a  small  conduit  with  the  Pool  of  Hezekiah,;};  and  is 
supplied  in  the  rainy  season  by  the  waters  flowing  from  the 
higher  grounds  about ;  but  it  is  seldom  flUed,  and  is  often  quite 
dry.  This  pool  is  surrounded  by  a  desolate-looking  Moham* 
medan  burying-ground,  and  the  neighbouring  locality  is  memor* 
able  in  Sacred  History  as  the  scene  of  several  great  events.  It 
was  here  Solomon  was  anointed  king;$  and  here,  also,  that 
Isaiah  stood  when  he  delivered  the  wonderful  prophecy  of  the 
coming  King  and  Saviour  of  Israel :  **  Behold,  a  virgin  shall 
conceive,  and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his  name  Immanuel,''|| 
having,  according  to  Divine  direction,  gone  forth  to  meet  Ahaz, 
with  Shear-jashub  his  son,  at  the  end  of  the  conduit  of  the 
upper  pool,  in  the  highway  of  the  FuUer's  field.'^T  From 
this  same  spot  the  Assyrian  captain,  Rabshakeh,  impiously 
setting  at  defiance  the  living  Gt>d,  called  upon  the  Jews  to 
surrender  the  city  into  his  hands.  ** 

The  valley  widens  as  it  descends  southward  and  winds  round 
the  foot  of  Zion,  its  sides  being  almost  perpendicular,  as  if  the 
rock  had  served  for  a  quarry.     A  piece  of  ground  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Bishop,  under  the  brow  of  Zion,  for  a  new  Christian 
school*house  and  cemetery.     A  winter  torrent  runs  through  the 
bed  of  the  valley,  falling  into  the  brook  Kedron,  and  in  the  course 
of  this  stream  a  very  large  lower  pool  has  been  constructed, 
*  Joshua  rr .  8 ;  Jer.  xiz.  2,  6. 
t  The  TaUey  is  sometimes  named  Gihon,  or  Bephaim. 
X  We  read  that  Hezekiah  ''stopped  the  water-course  of  Gihon,  and 
brought  it  straight  down  to  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  DaTid,"  and  that  when 
expecting  to  be  besieged  by  the  Assyrians,  "he  took  counsel  with  his 
princes  and  his  mighty  men,  to  stop  the  waters  of  the  fountains,  which  were 
without  the  city."     (2  Chron.  rxxii.  8,  80.) 

§  1  Kings  i.  88,  89.  :|  Isa.  yiL  14 

f  Isa.  vii.  3.  •*  Isa.  xxxtI  2, 13. 
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by  throwing  a  viaduct  across  the  valley;  this  reservoir  is 
generally  dry,  except  in  the  rainy  season.  A  little  below  this 
pool  the  valley  is  crossed  by  the  aqueduct  which  brought  water 
from  Solomon's  pools  to  the  Temple,  and  continues  to  supply  the 
mosque  of  Omar.  The  course  of  this  aqueduct  can  be  traced  on 
the  road  to  Bethlehem. 

ToPHET. — On  the  south  of  Zion  the  valley  is  deeper  and 
wider,  planted  with  olive  and  other  fruit  trees,  and,  in 
some  places,  tilled ;  it  then  contracts,  becomes  narrow,  stony, 
and  steep,  and  ends  in  the  gardens,  where  it  forms  a  junction 
with  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  The  steep  side  of  the  hill, 
opposite  Zion,  is  covered  with  tombs  cut  in  the  solid  rock, 
some  having  the  remains  of  rich  architraves,  and  also  inscrip- 
tions in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  with  paintings  of  saints,  nearly 
effaced.  These  were,  probably,  the  "sepulchres  of  David," 
mentioned  by  Nehemiah.  *  This  part  of  the  valley  is  memor- 
able for  the  barbarous  worship  paid  by  the  wicked  Manasseh 
and  his  people  to  Moloch  and  Baal,  to  which  Heathen  deities 
they  often  sacrificed  their  children,  by  making  them  pass 
through  the  fircf  Musical  instruments,  named  Tuph,  in 
Hebrew,  were  played  to  drown  the  shrieks  of  the  children,  that 
they  might  not  disturb  the  mirth  of  the  king.  What  must 
have  been  his  agonies  of  conscience  when,  after  his  conversion, 
he  looked  down  from  the  towers  of  his  palace  into  the  same 
valley !  It  is  from  the  use  of  these  instruments  the  spot 
received  the  name  of  Tophet.  Here,  also,  Jeremiah  uttered 
the  dreadful  prophecy,  "This  place  shall  no  more  be  caUed 
Tophet,  nor  the  Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom,  but  the  valley  of 
slaughter.**  | 

Mount  of  Offence— Gehenna.— It  is  probably  upon  the 
hill  above  Tophet^  to  the  south-east,  now  called  the  Mount  of 
OffcTice  (a  low,  rocky  ridge  of  the  Mount  of  Olives),  or  of 
Corruption,  that  Solomon  set  up  his  idols  to  Chemosh,  the 
abomination  of  Moab,  and  to  Moloch,  the  abomination  of  Am- 
raon,  at  the  instigation  of  his  strange  wives,  the  women  of  the 
Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  Edomites ;  to  these  impious  pro- 
ceedings Jeremiah  refers,  when  he  declares, — 

•  Neh.  iii.  16.  t  2  Chron.  xrriii.  3. 

J  Jer.  xix.  6. 
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"  They  have  built  the  high  places  of  Tophet,  vhich  is  in  the  valley 
of  the  Son  of  Hinnom,  to  burn  their  sons  and  their  daughters  in  the 
fire.  •  •  •  Therefore,  behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  it 
shall  no  more  be  called  Tophet,  •  •  *  but  the  valley  of  slaughter ; 
for  they  shall  bury  in  Tophet,  till  there  be  no  more  place  j  and  the 
carcases  of  this  people  shall  be  meat  for  the  fowls  of  heaven,  and  for 
the  beasts  of  the  earth."*    Every  tomb  is  now  empty. 

On  their  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  the  Jews 
regarded  this  spot  with  such  abhorrence^  that,  after  the  example 
of  good  King  Josiah,  f  they  threw  into  it  every  species  of  filth, 
as  well  as  the  carcases  of  animals,  and  dead  bodies  of  male- 
factors ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  pestilence,  fires  were  fre- 
quently lighted  in  the  valley,  from  whence  it  received  the 
appellation  also  of  Gehenna,  a  term  used  to  denote  the  place  of 
future  punishment  and  the  fires  of  hell. 

Aceldama. — On  a  narrow  ledge  of  land,  upon  the  slope  of 
the  hill,  opposite  Zion,  is  a  field  called  Aceldama,  or  '*  field  of 
blood,"  believed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Potter's  Field  pur- 
chased by  the  Chief  Priests  to  bury  strangers  in,  with  the 
money  that  Judas  had  received  from  them  for  the  betrayal 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  which  he  afterwards  returned,  under  the 
pangs  of  remorse,  as  the  price  of  innocent  blood4  It  was 
evidently  a  place  of  sepulture,  for  there  still  exists  a  large 
charnel-house  in  ruins.  Ship  loads  of  earth  were  transported 
from  this  field  to  the  Campo  Santo  (cemetery)  at  Pisa,  on 
account  of  the  supposed  virtue  it  possessed  of  consuming 
bodies  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  locality  was  also  called  the 
*  Fuller's  Field,"  because  they  dried  their  cloth  there.  Judas  is 
believed  to  have  hanged  himself  on  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

Hill  op  Evil  Council — ^Plain  op  Rephaim. — At  a  short 
distance  above  Aceldama  some  ruins  are  seen  on  a  small  emi- 
nence, which  are  said  to  denote  the  site  of  the  country  house  of 
the  High  Priest  Caiaphas,  and  the  place  is  called  the  Hill  of 
Evil  Council,  because  it  is  believed  that "  the  Chief  Priests,  and 
elders  of  the  people,  took  counsel  against  Jesus,  to  put  him  to 
death."  $     The  ruins  are  those  of  an  ancient  Arab  vilUige.    From 

*  Jer.  yii.  81->Sd.        f  2  Kings  xxiii.  10.        {  Matt,  xxvii.  3,  8. 
§  Matt,  xxvii.  1. 
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this  elevation  there  is  a  good  view  down  the  fertile  valley  or 
Plain  of  Rephaih,  or  of  the  Griants,  so  called  from  the  stature 
of  its  ancient  inhabitants  ;  it  is  covered  with  fields  of  wheat  and 
other  produce,  and  is  capable  of  yielding  three  crops  in  the  year. 
Isaiah  refers  to  this  fertility,  contrasting  the  abundant  harvest 
with  its  subsequent  scanty  gleanings, — 

"  The  glory  of  Jacob  shall  be  made  thin,  •  •  ;**  "it  shall  be  as  he 
that  gathereth  ears  in  the  valley  of  Rephaim."  • 

David  twice  defeated  the  Philistines  in  this  valley,  and  on 
the  neighbouring  hill,  Peraziinf1[  where  another  fierce  conflict 
is  predicted  to  take  place  in  the  latter  days,  when  "  the  Lord 
shall  rise  up  as  in  Mount  Perazim."  |  To  the  south  of  the  hill 
of  Evil  Council  is  a  conical  hill,  supposed  to  have  been  used  for 
the  site  of  a  beacon  light,  called  the  Frank  Mountain,  and 
anciently  Beth-haccerem. 

The  Valley  op  Jehoshaphat.— The  valley  of  Hinnom  joins 
the  deep  valley  on  the  east  of  Jerusalem  called  Jehoshaphat; 
and  the  "  Brook,  or  Torrent,  Kedron,"  which  runs  through  it, 
is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture,  The  prophet  Joel  speaks  of  a 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat  in  which  God  will  judge  the  Heathen 
for  their  persecution  of  the  Jews,  and  had,  no  doubt,  this 
valley  in  his  mind  when  he  delivered  that  remarkable  pro- 
phecy. §      Whatever  may   be   its   exact  interpretation,    this 

♦  Isa.  xvii.  4,  5.  f  2  Sam.  v.  17—26.  J  I»-  ^xmi.  21. 

§  "For,  behold,  in  those  days,  and  in  that  time,  when  I  shall  bring 

again  the  oaptivity  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  I  will  also  gather  all  nations, 

and  will  bring  them  down  into  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  will  plead 

with  them  there  for  my  people,  and  for  my  heritage  Israel,  whom  they  have 

scattered  among  the  nations,  and  parted  my  land Let  the 

heathen  be  wakened,  and  come  up  to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  for  there 
will  I  sit  to  judge  all  the  heathen  round  about.  Put  ye  in  the  sickle,  for 
the  harvest  is  ripe :  oome,  get  you  down ;  for  the  press  is  full,  the  fats  over- 
flow ;  for  their  wickedness  is  great.  Multitudes,  multitudes  in  the  valley  of 
decision ;  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  near  in  the  valley  of  decision !  The 
sun  and  the  moon  shall  bo  darkened,  and  the  stars  shall  withdraw  their 
shining.  The  Lord,  also,  shall  roar  out  of  Zion,  and  utter  his  voice  from 
Jerusalem ;  and  the  heavens  and  the  earth  shall  shake;  but  the  Lord  will 
be  the  hope  of  his  people,  and  the  strength  of  the  children  of  IsiaeL*'  (Joel 
iii.  1,  2, 12—16.) 
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spot  is  to  be  the  scene  of  some  future  signal  interventions 
of  Grod  in  behalf  of  his  people.  It  is  a  current  belief  among 
Jewsy  Christians,  and  Mohammedans,  that  the  last  judgment 
is  to  be  held  in  it,  and  the  Mohammedans  show  a  large  stone 
above  the  golden  gate  (a  piece  of  the  shaft  of  a  broken  column), 
projecting  from  the  wall,  which  the7  assert  is  to  be  the  Pro- 
phet's seat  of  judgment. 

The  valley  commences  a  little  distance  from  the  citj,  near  the 
tombs  of  the  Kings,  and  is  at  first  narrow  and  rocky,  the  rocks 
having,  evidently,  been  quarried  for  building.  It  is  full,  also, 
of  excavated  tombs,  which  continue  on  both  sides  all  the  way 
to  Jerusalem — ^near  the  city  it  spreads  out  into  a  basin,  and  is 
cultivated.  The  sides  become  higher  and  steeper  between 
Mount  Zion,  Ophel,  and  the  Mount  of  Olives — and  the  valley  is 
crossed  by  several  bridges.  Lower  down,  where  it  joins  the 
valley  of  Hinnom,  it  expands  and  forms  a  wide  basin,  well 
tilled,  and  full  of  olive  and  fig-trees  ;  it  then  contracts,  and 
continues  its  course  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  under  the  name, 
first,  of  the  "  Monk's  Valley,"  a  name  received  from  the  convent 
of  St.  Saba,  situated  on  it ;  and  then  of  the  "  Fire  Valley." 
The  channel  of  the  valley  is  the  dry  bed  of  a  wintry  torrent, 
having  no  regularly  flowing  stream,  except  during  the  lieavy 
rains  in  winter,  when  the  water  runs  down  abundantly  from 
the  adjoining  hills. 

The  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  is  associated  with  several  memorable 
events  in  Sacred  History — and,  viewed  from  the  high  places  of 
Tophet,  its  scenery  is  beautiful  and  picturesque.  The  bed 
of  the  valley  is  studded  with  the  olive,  fig,  pomegranate,  and 
mulberry,  and  rendered  luxuriantly  verdant  in  some  places, 
especially  at  the  lower  end,  by  well-cultivated  gardens  of 
melons,  cucumbers,  &c.  llie  sloping  sides  are  partially  ter- 
raced and  cultivated  ;  and  all  the  objects  along  the  heights  are 
inexpressibly  interesting,  including  Moriah,  Ophel,  Zion,  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives. 

Nehemtah's  Well. — Beginning  our  survey  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  valley,  the  first  object  noticed  was  a  deep,  ancient  well, 
called  Nbhemiah's  Well,  but  most  probably  En-^rogel,  or  the 
Fuller's  Fountain,  mentioned  in  Joshua,  as  being  on  the  south- 
east of  Jerusalem,  on  the  confines  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
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Benjamim*  It  is  one  hundred  and  twentj-five  feet  deep, 
and,  during  the  rains  of  winter,  often  overflows ;  the  water  is 
very  pure  and  refreshing.  This  spot  is  planted  with  shady 
fruit-trees.  It  was  here  that  the  two  youths,  Jonathan  and 
Ahimaaz,  retired,  when  Absalom  took  possession  of  the  city, 
that  they  might  carry  the  intelligence  to  David,  f  It  was,  also 
on  this  spot,  by  "  the  stone  of  Zoheleth,  which  is  by  En-rogel," 
that  Adon^ah  slew  sheep  and  oxen  and  fat  cattle,  and  made  a 
feast,  to  celebrate  his  assumption  of  the  crown ;  "  and,  behold," 
said  the  prophet  Nathan,  '^  they  eat  and  drink  before  him,  and 
say,  God  save  King  Adonijah."  But  at  the  very  same  hour 
Solomon  had  been  anointed  King  near  Gihon,  at  the  desire  of 
David, — 

"  So  that  the  city  rang  again — God  save  King  Solomon."  ♦  •  • 
"  And  all  the  guests  that  were  with  Adonijah  were  afraid,  and  rose  up, 
and  went  every  man  his  way."  "And  Adonijah  feared  because  of 
Solomon,  and  arose,  and  went,  and  caught  hold  on  the  horns  of  the 
altar."    •    •     •    «<  And  Solomon  said  unto  him,  Go  to  thine  housc^t 

The  Pool  of  Siloah  and  Emo's  Gardek. — Continuing 
northward,  the  valley  widens  at  its  junction  with  the  valley  of 
Hinnom.  At  the  foot  of  the  rock  Ophel  there  is  a  very  old 
mulberry  tree,  whose  roots  are  supported  by  a  stone  terrace,  and 
which  is  believed  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  venerable  Isaiah 
was  sawn  asunder,  by  the  cruel  order  of  Manasseh.§  Fur- 
ther on  is  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  in  a  state  of  good  preservation, 
and  connected  by  an  underground  conduit  with  the  Fountain 
of  SUoanif  or  the  Virgin's  fountain,  a  considerable  distance 
higher  up.  There  is  every  certainty  of  this  being  the  identical 
pool  in  which  Jesus  said  to  the  blind  man  (having  anointed  his 
eyes  with  clay,)  "  Go  wash  in  the  Pool  of  Siloam,"  for  it  is 
recorded,  that  *'  the  wall  of  the  pool  of  Siloah,  by  the  King's 
Garden,"  was  re-built  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah.  |  The  waters 
of  the  pool  run  out  through  a  channel  cut  in  the  rock,  and 
irrigate  the  terrace  gardens  below,  which  are  the  remains, 
no  doubt,  of  the  *' King's  Garden,"  mentioned  by  Nehemiah 

•  Joshua  XV.  7,  8 ;  xviiL  16.  t  2  Sam.  xviL  17. 

X  I  Kings  i  39,  to  the  end.         §  Ileb.  xi.  37.         ||  Neh.  iii.  15. 
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and  Josephns.  *     To  this  day  the  blind  and  the  maimed  believe 
in  the  healing  powers  of  this  spring. 

The  Village  amd  Fountain  op  Siloam.*— On  the  right, 
hangs  upon  the  steep  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Offence  the  village 
of  Siloam,  with  its  miserable  dwellings,  partly  excavated  out  of 
the  rock.  The  steepness  of  the  hill  on  which  the  former  build- 
ings stood,  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  falling  of  the  Tower 
of  Siloam.  Beyond  the  village  is  the  Fountain  op  Siloah,  a 
calm,  pure  stream,  springing  up  in  a  deep  cavern,  from  a  con- 
siderable depth  underground.  It  fully  realizes  Isaiah's  words, 
"the  waters  of  Siloah,  that  go  softly." f  This  was  a  beautiful 
and  impressive  type  of  the  calm,  pure,  and  abiding  peace 
enjoyed  by  a  believing  soul,  renovated  and  refreshed  from  the 
"  pure  river  of  water  of  life,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  "  of  a 
reconciled  God,  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  and  he  reproaches  the  Israel- 
ites for  their  rejection  of  these  heavenly  joys  for  the  sake  of 
the  carnal,  corrupt,  and  debasing  pleasures  obtained  by  an 
alliance  with  Rezin,  the  heathen  Syrian  king.  The  water  in 
this  spring  has  been  observed  to  experience  occasional  rises 
and  falls,  unconnected  with  the  state  of  the  weather;  it  has 
been  conjectured,  also,  without  any  good  foundation,  to  have 
some  connexion  with  the  fountain  under  the  Mosque  of  Omar. 

Jewish  and  Moslem  Cemetebies. — The  next  object  of 
interest  is  the  Jewish  Burying  Gbound,  on  the  side  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  immediately  opposite  the  site  of  the  Temple  ; 
it  is  overspread  with  innumerable  white  fiat  stones,  inscribed 
with  Hebrew  epitaphs,  generally  simple  and  uninteresting. 
For  nearly  two  thousand  five  hundred  years  the  Jews  must 
have  deposited  their  dead  at  this  place.|  It  has  ever  been  an 
object  of  earnest  desire  with  the  devout  Jew  to  lay  his  bones  in 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and,  for  ages,  thousands  have  come 
from  every  part  of  the  world,  to  Jerusalem,  at  an  advanced 
period  of  life,  for  this  sole  purpose.  They  believe  that  they  shall 
reach  eternal  happiness,  without  having  to  make  their  way  to 
the  valley  by  an  underground  passage,  as  they  suppose  all  must 
do  who  die  elsewhere ;  and  that  they  will  be  the  first  to  see  the 
Messiah.  How  fearful,  however,  will  be  their  awakening,  when 
*'  the  eyes  of  them  that  pierced  Him  "  shall  behold  Him,  "  and 
*  Ant.  yii,  c.  14,  s.  4.  f  Isa.  yiii.  6.  ^  2  Kings  xxiii.  6. 
B   B 
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wail  because  of  Him,"*  and  how  terrific  their  despair  when 
thej  find  that  eternal  condemnation  is  the  just  punishment  of 
their  wicked  rejection  of  his  glorious  offer  of  free  salvation : 
"  He  came  unto  his  own,  and  liis  own  received  Him  not."  f 
Along  the  side  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the  mosque,  opposite 
the  Jews'  cemetery,  is  the  principal  Mohammedan  burying 
ground,  the  privilege  of  sepulture,  near  the  sacred  rock,  below 
the  Mosque,  being  highly  valued  by  the  false  prophet's  deluded 
followers.  When  they  rise  up,  also,  to  judgment,  it  wiU  be  seen 
that  the  same  awful  punishment  awaits  every  form  of  unbelief.  X 

Tombs  of  Zechariah,  James,  Jehoshaphat,  ahi>  Absalom. 
— ^Proceeding  northwards,  several  sepulchral  monuments  of 
great  antiquity  are  found,  which  have  been  associated  with  the 
names  of  Zechariah,  James,  Jehoshaphat,  and  Absalom  ;  but 
there  is  nothing  besides  a  vague  tradition  in  support  of  such 
representations.  These  tombs  are,  for  the  most  part,  hewn  out 
of  the  solid  rock,  and  in  a  style  of  architecture  partaking  of  a 
combination  of  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  early  Egyptian 
and  the  Greek,  and  forming  **  a  link,"  as  has  been  observed, 
*' between  the  Pyramids  and  the  Parthenon."  Some  have 
supposed  that  the  Grecian  embellishments  have  been  added 
in  more  modem  times,  and  constituted  the  *^ garnishing*^ 
of  the  sepulchres  of  the  righteous,  on  account  of  which  our 
Lord  rebuked  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  for  their  hypocrisy.§ 
Absalom  was  interred  in  the  wood  where  he  was  slain  by  Joab  ;  || 
but  this  monument  may  be  "  the  pillar  which  Absalom  reared 
up  for  himself  in  the  king's  dale,  and  called  after  his  own  name, 
Absalom's  place."  IT  This  the  Jews  believe,  and  they  generally 
cast  a  stone  at  it,  as  they  pass,  in  abhorrence  of  his  rebellion. 

Tombs  of  the  Virgin  Mart  and  Joseph. — A  little  further 
on  is  seen  a  half-subterranean  church,  with  an  excavated  grotto^ 
called  the  Virgin  Mary's  tomb;  half-way  down  the  flight  of 

•  Eev.  i.  7.  t  John  L  11. 

X  This  valley  was  lued  as  a  place  of  intermeiit  in  times  as  ancieDt  as  the 
reign  of  Josiah,  for  we  read,  **  He  brought  out  the  grove  from  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  without  Jerusalem,  imto  the  brook  Kidron,  and  stamped  it  small 
to  powder,  and  cast  the  powder  thereof  upon  the  grave  of  the  children  of  the 
people."     (2  Kings  xxiii.  6.) 

§  Matt.  zziiL  29.        ||  2  Sam.  zviii.  17.        T  2  Sam.  xviu.  18. 
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broad  stone  steps  leading  to  it,  there  is  a  cenotaph  to  the 
memory  of  Joachin  and  Anna^  the  father  and  mother  of  Mary ; 
and  on  the  opposite  side  is  that  of  Joseph,  her  husband.  The 
constrnction  of  this  church  is  attributed  to  Helena,  the  mother 
of  Constantine,  and  affords  another  example  of  the  flagrant 
impostures  practised  in  those  dark  and  superstitious  ages.* 

Tombs  of  ths  Kings  and  of  the  Judges. — Continuing 
some  distance  up  the  valley,  near  its  head,  a  number  of  large 
sepulchral  monuments  are  found  upon  the  high  grounds  on 
each  side.  Those  on  the  left,  are  called  Tombs  of  the  Kings  ; 
they  are  deeply  excavated  out  of  the  rock, — the  entrance  having 
the  form  of  a  handsome  portico,  with  an  entablature  and  cor- 
nices, ornamented  with  flowers,  fruits,  &c.,  of  exquisite  work- 
manship ; — five  or  six  large  sepulchral  chambers  are  reached  by 
separate  passages,  and  were  formerly  closed  by  thick  panelled 
doors  of  stone,  carefully  carved  ;  there  are  also  several  broken 
sarcophagi.  The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  these  monuments 
were  the  work  of  Helena,  Queen  of  (Ediabene,  and  of  her  son, 
Izatus,  who,  being  converted  to  the  Jewish  faith,  were  buried 
near  Jerusalem.  The  sepulchres  on  the  right,  are  called 
Tombs  of  the  Judges  ;  they  are  more  extensive,  but  much 
inferior  in  execution  to  the  former.  They  have  been  supposed, 
without  the  least  foundation  for  such  a  conjecture,  to  have  been 
the  place  of  sepulture  of  the  Judges  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim. 

Ancient  Cisterns — Hill  Scopus — Cave  of  Jeremiah. — 
Fragments  of  marble  and  mosaic  tesserae,  and  a  number  of 
ancient  cisterns  are  found  all  over  the  surface  of  this  plain, 
which  was  most  probably  once  covered  with  the  buildings  of 
the  ancient  city;  the  stones  have  been  gathered  up  in  heaps 
and  terraces,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  soil.      The  hill 

*  The  mother  of  Christ  retired  to  the  protection  of  St.  John,  and  died  in 
his  house  at  Ephesus  (of  which  plaoe  he  was  the  first  bishop),  and  was 
buried  there,  yet  the  monks  here  (Jerusalem),  assure  you  that,  immediately 
after  the  b\urial  of  the  Virgin,  her  body  was  transported  by  angels  through 
the  air  to  Jerusalem,  and  deposited  in  the  spot  I  have  just  described,  that 
she  might  rest  in  the  place  where  her  son  had  died ;  and  that  when  her 
tomb  at  Ephesns  was  opened,  nothing  was  found  in  it  but  her  grave-clothes 
folded  up,  and  filBsh,  as  though  they  had  never  enveloped  the  remains  of 
mortality. — Mrs.  JEUmer's  Temples  and  Tombs  qfEg^t,  vol.  ii.,  p.  219. 
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above  the  Tombs  of  the  Judges  is,  no  doubt,  Scopus;  ''from 
whence,''  says  Josephus,  ''the  city  began  already  to  be  seen, 
and  a  splendid  view  was  obtained  of  the  great  temple."*  It 
was  here  Titus  first  encamped,  when  he  besieged  Jerusalem. 
A  short  distance  from  the  Damascus  Gate,  on  the  side  of  the 
hill  Bezetha,  there  is  a  cave  in  an  ancient  quarry,  where 
Jeremiah  is  supposed  to  have  lived,  and  written  the  book  of 
Lamentations — it  lies  on  the  road  to  Anathoth,  his  native 
village,  and  is  under  the  guardianship  of  a  dervise,  who  lives  in 
an  adjoining  hut. 

THE    MOUNT   OF   OLIVES. 

Whether  viewed  in  its  topographical  aspect,  or  in  connexion 
with  its  many  sacred  and  endearing  associations,  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  with  its  three  rounded  summits,  may  certainly  be  con- 
sidered the  most  beautiful  and  deeply  interesting  feature  of  the 
scenery  surrounding  Jerusalem.  Its  sides  are  still  partially 
covered  with  olive,  fig,  and  other  fruit  trees,  though  not  so 
thickly  as  was  the  case  of  old  ;  they  are  also  tilled,  and  clothed 
with  rich  crops  and  patches  of  verdure.  Three  roads  lead  up 
to  the  summit ;  two  of  them,  rugged  and  steep  pathways,  strike 
up  the  face  of  the  Mount ;  the  third  winds  more  gradually 
round  the  south  side,  and  is  the  most  frequented  road  to 
Bethany  and  Bethphage. 

The  earliest  event  of  sacred  history  of  which  we  are  reminded 
by  the  Mount  of  Olives,  is  Elng  David's  deeply  afiecting  sorrow 
and  humiliation,  when  he  fied  before  the  face  of  his  rebellious 
son,  Absalom, — 

<*  There  came  a  messenger  to  Darid,  saying,  The  hearts  of  the  men  of 
Israel  are  after  Absalom.  And  David  said  unto  all  his  serrants  that 
were  with  him  at  Jerusalem,  Arise,  and  let  us  flee,  for  we  shall  not 

else  escape  from  Absalom And  all  the  country  wept  with  a  loud 

voice,  and  all  the  people  passed  oyer:  the  King,  also,  himself  passed 
oyer  the  brook  Kidron,  and  all  the  people  passed  over,  toward  the 
way  of  the  wilderness.  And  lo  Zadok  also,  and  all  the  Levites  were 
with  him,  bearing  the  ark  of  the  coyenant  of  God :  and  they  set  down 
the  ark  of  Qod;  and  Abiathar  went  up,  until  all  the  people  had  done 

passing  out  of  the  city And  David  went  up  by  the  ascent  of 

Mount  Oliyet,  and  wept  as  he  went  up,  and  had  his  head  covered,  and 
•  Josephus  y.  2^  3. 
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he  vent  barefoot:  and  all  the  people  that  were  with  him  coTered 
every  man  his  head,  and  they  vent  up,  weeping  as  they  went  up.  And 
one  told  David,  saying,  Ahithophel  is  among  the  conspirators  with 
Absalom.  And  David  said,  O  Lord,  I  pray  thee  turn  the  counsel  of 
Ahithophel  into  foolishness.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  David  was 
come  to  the  top  of  the  mount  ....  he  worshipped  God."* 

The  Mount  of  Olives  was  afterwards  chosen  as  the  fayourite 
place  of  retirement  of  One  greater  and  more  glorious  than 
David — Jesus  of  Nazareth — God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  Here 
was  our  blessed  Saviour  accustomed  to  withdraw  from  the 
noise  and  strife  of  the  crowded  city,  in  order  to  hold  secret  con- 
verse with  his  Heavenly  Father.  Here  was  the  scene  of  the 
intense  sufferings,  by  which  He  manifested  in  Gethsemane  his 
deep  abhorrence  of  sin,  and  infinite  love  of  the  sinner ;  while 
the  Mount  of  Olives  likewise  witnessed  his  glorious  triumph 
over  sin  and  death,  when,  ascending  up  into  heaven,  He  "led 
captivity  captive  .  .  .  received  gifts  for  men,  yea,  for  the  rebel- 
lious also,  that  Gt)d  might  dwell  among  them.^f 

Gethsemane.  J — After  crossing  the  brook  Kedron,  a  small 
garden  is  reached  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  surrounded  by  a 
low  wall,  and  containing  a  shady  plantation  of  eight  very  large 
and  aged  olive  trees,  the  trunk  of  one  of  them  measuring  eight 
yards  in  circumference.  A  comparison  of  the  topography  of 
this  spot  with  the  narratives  of  Scripture,  leaves  no  doubt  of  its 
identity  with  the  Gethsemane^  whither  '^  Jesus  oflttimes  resorted 
with  his  disciples."  §  It  is  not  at  all  unreasonable  to  believe 
that  these  trees  are  the  descendants  of  those  under  which  He 
often  reposed  ;  for,  though  all  the  trees  around  Jerusalem  were 
destroyed  b^  Titus,  it  is  the  well-known  property  of  the  olive 
tree,  when  its  trunk  has  been  cut  down,  to  send  forth  shoots  in 
great  number,  which,  by  growing  up  intertwined,  form  a  new 
stem  ;  this  is  the  appearance  presented  by  these  trees,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  men  employed  by  Titus  to  fell  the  wood, 

•  2  Sam.  rv.  13,  to  the  end.  f  Ps.  liviii.  18. 

X  G^hsemane  is  derived  from  QcUh-shermen^  which  means,  "  oil-press," 
there  having  been  on  this  spot  presses  of  a  particular  kind,  for  preparing  the 
oil,  by  treading  a  vat  with  the  feet.  ^ 

§  John  xviii.  2. 
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would  be  at  the  great  trouble  of  extirpating  thick  roots, 
deeply  and  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground.  At  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  garden  a  small  space  is  walled  off,  called  ''  Terra 
damnata,"  marked,  by  monkish  tradition,  as  the  place  where 
Judas  said,  "  Hail  I  Master,"  *  and  betrayed  Jesus  with  a  kiss. 
Near  this  spot  is  a  ledge  of  rock,  on  which,  it  is  said,  the 
disciples  reclined  when  their  "  eyes  were  heavy."  +  There  is, 
also,  a  grot,  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  several  feet  deep,  exca- 
vated in  the  rock,  with  a  roof  supported  by  pilasters,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  place  where  Je^us  retired  to  pray.  In  the  sides 
are  seen  some  remains  of  sepulchres,  used,  probably,  in  the 
early  ages. 

This  garden  must  ever  be  held  by  the  Christian  in  the 
profoundest  veneration ;  the  amazing  events  of  which  it  was  the 
scene,  are  well  calculated  to  awaken  the  most  solemn  and  over- 
whelming emotions, — ^to  fill  him  with  a  deep  conviction  of  his 
own  fallen,  corrupt,  and  ruined  condition  by  nature,  and  of  the 
glorious  character  of  that  dispensation  of  pardon,  in  which, 
through  the  agony,  bloody  sweat,  and  sacrifice  of  his  well-beloved 
Son,  God's  attributes  of  mercy  and  truth — love  and  justice,  were 
so  wonderfully  blended  together,  and  exhibited  to  men  and  angels 
in  their  highest  perfection.  For  when  Jesus,  grappling  in  that 
awful  hour  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  exclaimed,  "  My 
soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death,"  J  He  suffered 
unfathomable  depths  of  woe,  proceeding  from  the  bitter  sense 
of  the  full  weight  of  his  Father's  wrath  being  poured  out  upon 
Him,  as  bearing  the  sins  of  his  people.  When  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem  are  closed  at  night,  Gethsemane  is  a  perfect  solitude. 
Our  Saviour  could  distinctly  see  the  company  of  men  sent  to 
apprehend  Him,  descending  the  side  of  Mount  Moriah,  with 
their  torches  and  glittering  arms  ;  and  yet,  awakening  his 
disciples.  He  voluntarily  gave  Himself  up  as  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter,  saying,  "Behold,  he  is  at  hand  that  doth  beti-ay 
me-^S  Without  spot  or  blemish  Himself,  He  suffered,  the  just 
for  the  unjust,  freely  loving  us,  even  unto  death. 

Site  from  whence  Christ  bewailed  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem. — About  two-thirds  up  the  ascent  of  the  moun- 

•  Matt.  xivi.  49.  t  Matt.  xivi.  43. 

it  Matt.  xxvi.  38.  §  Matt.  xxvi.  46. 
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tain,  and  above  Getbsemane,  the  place  is  shown  where  our 
Lord  is  believed  to  have  delivered  his  awful  prophecy  con- 
cerning the  destruction  of  Jerusalem^  and  to  have  wept  over 
its  impending  fate ;  bj  far  the  best  panoramic  view  of  the 
city  is  obtained  from  this  elevation,  and  Jesus  was  able  to 
embrace  nearly  every  quarter  of  Jerusalem  within  his  view, 
when  He  said,  "  Seest  thou  these  great  buildings  ?  There 
shall  not  be  left  one  stone  upon  another,  that  shall  not  be 
thrown  down."  •  So  literally  has  this  prophecy  been  fulfilled^ 
that  the  Castle  of  David,  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  all  the 
other  ^' great  buildings,"  have  disappeared,  and  not  a  gate, 
tower,  or  wall  of  Jewish  times  is  left  standing. 

**  Yes,"  in  the  words  of  a  modem  writer,  "  that  glorious  city,  with 
her  domes  and  palaces,  presenting  a  noble  panorama,  a  city  rejoicing 
in  her  strength,  and  her  unequalled  beauty — ^to  all  other  ages  a  very 
emblem  of  eternal  prosperity,  'the  vision  of  peace,'  (as  its  Jebusite 
name  intended),  rejoicing  in  a  well-regulated  government,  in  quietude 
and  rest,  free  from  external  enemies  and  internal  factions — to  those 
inspired  eyes,  then  gazing  on  her,  lay  enveloped  in  devouring  fire^ 
besieged  by  a  fierce  army,  a  nation  from  afar,  from  the  end  of  the 
earth,  a  nation  whose  tongue  they  understood  not,  a  nation  of  fierce 
countenance,  who  would  not  regard  the  persons  of  the  old,  nor  show 
iavour  to  the  young ;  her  inhabitants,  frenzied  by  fierce  dissensions ; 
faction  striving  against  faction,  robbers,  and  zealots ;  blood  drenching 
the  very  altars ;  brother  contending  with  brother  in  ferocious  combat, 
father  with  son.  Those  eyes  beheld  them  that  did  feed  delicately, 
desolate  in  the  streets ;  them  that  were  brought  up  in  scarlet,  em- 
bracing dunghills ;  the  hands  of  the  pitiful  women  soddening  their 
own  children ;  the  whole  city  wrapped  in  fury,  unheard  of  calamity, 
and  dreadful  tribulation — '  the  abomination  of  desolation  nigh  at  hand/ 
For  to  Him,  *  the  days  of  vengeance '  were  present,  and  *  his  blood  was 
on  them  and  their  children.' "  f 

CntrRCH  OF  THE  Ascension. — Still  ascending  towards  the 
summit,  several  localities  are  shown,  to  which  legendary  tales 
have  been  attached  by  the  monks ;  one  place  where  Christ 
taught  the  disciples  the  universal  prayer;  another,  the  cave 
where  the  creed  was  composed  !  I  Near  the  highest  point 
a  monastery  was  founded  by  Helena,  mother  of  Constantine, 

•  Mark  xiii.  2. 
t  "  A  Journey  from  Naples  to  Jerusalem,"  by  D.  Borrer,  p.  408. 
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on  the  spot  from  whence  our  Saviour  is  supposed  to  have 
ascended  into  heaven.  The  print  of  a  foot^  or  sandal,  is  shown 
in  the  rock,  said  to  have  been  left  by  our  Lord  at  the  moment 
of  his  ascension.  The  church  erected  over  this  spot  has  been 
taken  from  the  Christians,  and  converted  into  a  mosque  ;  for 
the  Moslems  hold  in  great  veneration  the  places  of  some  of  the 
events  of  the  life  of  Christ,  whom  they  call  Jesus  the  son  of 
Mary;  such  as  Mount  Zion,  Mount  Olivet,  Mount  Tabor, 
while  they  firmly  deny  his  crucifixion  and  death,  and  assert  that 
it  was  one  of  his  disciples  (Judas)  who  suffered,  whilst  he 
himself  was  taken  up  alive  into  heaven.  The  Mohammedans 
allow  free  access  to  Christians  into  this  mosque.  During 
Easter  a  person  is  constantly  occupied  in  the  mosque  taking 
impressions,  in  wax,  of  the  supposed  foot-print  of  Jesus,  which 
are  sold  in  large  numbers  to  the  crowds  of  pilgrims,  who  never 
fail  to  visit  this  spot.  With  reference  to  this  foot-print,  a 
modem  writer  states, — 

"  The  earliest  Pagan  systems  we  know  of  in  the  East,  are  full  of 
the  imposture  of  pretended  foot-marks  of  false  gods.  The  print  of  the 
foot  of  Budha  is  shown  by  the  Hindoos  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  upon 
the  top  of  a  central  mountain.  But  this  mountain  is  called,  by  the 
Mahommedans,  'Adam's  Peak,*  and  they  believe  the  impression  to 
have  been  miraculously  left  there  by  the  father  of  the  human  race,  and 
hold  it  in  high  veneration.  It  is,  probably,  in  imitation  of  this  that  the 
last  foot-mark  of  Mahomet,  also,  is  preserved  at  Mecca,  for  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Hadjis.  Lamentable,  that  an  appeal,  like  this,  to  the 
grossest  materialism,  without  any  warranty  in  Scripture,  should  have 
found  its  way  among  the  places  where  were  manifested  the  presence 
and  doctrines  of  Him  who  taught  that '  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  to  be  wor- 
shipped in  spirit  and  in  truth.* "  • 

The  testimony  of  Scripture  casts,  however,  very  strong 
doubts  upon  this  having  been  the  identical  place  from  whence 
our  Lord  ascended  to  heaven ;  for  the  Evangelist  writes, 
"  And  He  led  them  out  as  far  as  to  Bethany,  and  lifted  up  his 
hands,  and  blessed  them.  And  it  came  to  pass,  while  He  blessed 
them,  He  was  parted  from  them,  and  carried  up  into  heaven.^f 
They  proceeded,  therefore,  beyond  the  summit,  and  down  the 

*  "  Lands,  Classical  and  Sacred,**  by  Lord  Nugent,  vol.  ii.  p.  64. 
t  Luke  xziv.  50,  61. 
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slope  on  the  other  side,  towards  the  retired  village  of  Bethany,  and 
there,  before  ascending  to  his  God  and  their  Ood,  He  delivered 
to  them  the  glorious  message,  **  Gro  je  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  Grospel  to  every  creature,"*  adding  the  precious 
and  comforting  promise,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  jou  always,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world/'  f  It  was  there,  also,  the  announcement, 
**  This  same  Jesus,  which  is  taken  up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall 
so  come,  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  Him  go  into  heaven,"  j: 
was  made  by  two  angels,  in  white  apparel,  to  the  astonished 
and  gazing  disciples.  There  are  not  wanting  intimations  in 
Scripture  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  being  the  destined  scene 
of  some  wonderful  future  manifestations  of  the  Divine  power. 
Zechariah,  for  instance,  declares,  in  the  following  mysterious 
prophecy, — 

<*  His  feet  shall  stand  in  that  day  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  vhich  is 
before  Jerusalem  on  the  east ;  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  shall  cleave  in 
the  midst  thereof  toward  the  east,  and  toward  the  west,  and  there 
shall  be  a  very  great  valley :  and  half  of  the  mountain  shall  remove 
toward  the  north,  and  half  of  it  toward  the  south."  § 

View  from  the  Mount  op  Olives. — Near  the  summit,  a 
large  tomb,  excavated  in  the  rock,  is  shown  as  that  of  the 
prophetess  Huldah,  There  are  other  very  large  tombs  on  the 
west  side  of  the  mountain,  called  tombs  of  the  prophets.  The 
central  summit  of  the  mountain,  which  is  the  highest,  rises  416 
feet  above  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  is  175  feet  higher 
than  Zion.  It  is  reckoned  to  be  2,700  feet  above  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  distant  views  from  the  central  summit  are 
splendid  in  the  extreme,  and  deeply  interesting,  from  the  rich 
variety  of  remarkable  scriptural  localities  which  they  include. 
To  the  north-west  stands  Baby  Samuel,  believed  to  be  Ramah,  || 
where  Samuel  was  born  ;  it  is  easily  distinguished  by  having  a 
mosque  on  its  summit.  To  the  east  and  south-east,  at  the 
furthest  boundary  of  the  prospect,  is  seen  the  barren,  brown, 
and  steep  range  of  Abarim,  or  the  mountains  of  Moab.  They 
present,  at  that  distance,  one  nearly  even  line,  though  including 
several  peaks,   noticed  in  history,   such  as  Bethpeor,  where 

•  Mark  xn,  15.  t  Matt,  xxviii.  20.  J  Acts  i  11. 

§  Zech.  xiy.  4.  ||  1  Sam.  i.  19. 
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Balaam  stood  when  he  wished  to  die  the  death  of  the  righte- 
ous;* the  summits  of  Gilead;  and  that  of  Pisgah,  where 
'^  Moses,  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  died,"  f  after  the  Lord  had 
shown  him  goodly  Mount  Lebanon,  and  the  Land  of  Canaan. 
Below  the  mountains  of  Moab  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Yallej  of 
the  Jordan  are  distinctly  visible,  the  latter  recognised  by  the 
long  line  of  verdure  that  defines  its  course.  In  the  foreground, 
between  the  Jordan  and  Jerusalem,  the  eye  rests,  in  every 
direction,  on  a  wide  expanse  of  rugged,  bare,  arid  mountain- 
tops  and  valleys.  This  is  the  wilderness  of  JEn^gedi,  mentioned 
in  Scripture  as  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's  temptation,  and 
where  St.  John  the  Baptist  cried  out,  "  Prepare  ye  the  way  of 
the  Lord,"  •  •  •  «  Repent  ye  ;  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand."t 

Bethant  and  Bbthphage.  —  "Bethany  was  nigh  unto 
Jerusalem,  about  fifteen  furlongs  ofi:"§  This  beautiful  little 
village,  now  called  Lazarie,  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  retired 
valley,  between  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  acfjacent  hills,  on  the 
way  to  Jericho.  It  is  reached  in  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  from  Jerusalem,  by  the  road  that  winds  round  the  southern 
side  of  the  ridge  of  Mount  Olivet.  It  lies  concealed  amidst 
plantations  of  &gf  mulberry,  olive,  and  other  fruit  trees,  and  is 
surrounded  by  rocks  and  cultivated  terraces.  No  spot  could  be 
better  adapted  for  the  retirement  of  our  Lord  and  his  disciples, 
at  even-tidC;  after  their  labours  in  the  city.  It  was  here 
Mary,  by  whom  He  was  anointed  in  the  house  of  Simon  the 
leper,  used  to  sit  at  his  feet,  eagerly  listening  to  his  words  of 
heavenly  wisdom ;  and  here  that  He  also  reproved  the  "cumbered 
Martha,"  warning  her  that  ^<  one  thing  was  needful,"  and  that 
her  sister  had  chosen  the  good  part,  which  should  not  be  taken 
from  her.  Bethany  is  hallowed,  also,  as  the  scene  of  his 
beautiful  exhibition  of  tender  affection  for  the  family  He 
so  much  loved,  and  of  his  wonderful  exercise  of  Divine  power 
in  raising  Lazarus  from  the  dead, — verifying  the  truth  of  his 
previous  declaration,  "  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life."  || 
A  sepulchre  is  shown  as  that  of  Lazarus,  deeply  excavated  in 

*  Numb.  xxiiL  10.  f  Deut.  zzxiv.  1.  J,  Katt.  iii  2. 

§  John  zi.  18.  ||  John  3d.  25. 
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the  rocky  with  a  descent  of  a  double  flight  of  steps  ;  the  identity 
rests  only  on  tradition,  but  is  not  impossible. 

On  the  height  *^ offer  against^  'Bethanj  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  village,  called  Abu-Dis,  which  is  considered,  hj  some, 
to  be  the  site  of  ancient  Bbthphaoe.  It  was  to  this  village  our 
Saviour  sent  two  of  his  disciples  to  fetch  a  colt,  when,  returning 
from  Jericho,  *'they  came  nigh  to  Jerusalem.*'*  His  tri- 
umphant procession  into  Jerusalem  moved  slowly  along  the 
road  over  the  Mount  of  Olives  ;  He  was  accompanied  by  a  great 
multitude,  who  spread  their  garments  in  the  way,  and  strewed 
it  with  branches  cut  down  from  the  trees,  crying,  ^^  Hosanna  to 
the  Son  of  David  I  Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  ;  Hosanna  in  the  highest.**  t  Then  was  accomplished 
the  saying  of  the  prophet,  "Tell  ye  the  daughter  of  Sion, 
Behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee,  meek,  and  sitting  upon  an 
ass,  and  a  colt,  the  foal  of  an  ass."!  It  was,  also,  when  walking 
along  this  road,  that  Jesus  cursed  the  fig-tree,  and  the  next 
morning  it  was  found  dried  up  from  the  roots.  § 

PLAIN   AND   CITY   OF   JERICHO. 

Some  of  our  party  visited  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Jordan,  and  the 
site  of  Jericho.  The  plain  of  Jericho,  which  is  about  twenty 
miles  long,  and  ten  miles  wide,  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its 
fertility,  and  abounded  with  roses,  palm-trees,  ||  the  sugar-cane, 
and  the  opobalsam,  the  tree  from  which  the  celebrated  balm  of 
Gilead  was  obtained.  The  land  is  still  partially  cultivated,  and 
the  Zaccon,  or  Zakhum  (the  myro-balsamum  of  the  ancients),  is 
grown,  the  nuts  of  which  yield  an  oil  called  the  Modem  Balsam 
of  Jericho^  much  prized  for  wounds  and  bruises.  The  Bicinus 
Palma  Christi,  from  which  the  castor  oil  is  obtained,  grows 
also  to  a  large  size.  A  species  of  Solanum  is  found,  called  by 
Linnaeus,  Mehngena^  which  prodilces  large  yellow  bitter  ber- 
ries, termed  by  Hasselquist,  Poma  SodomiHca,  or  mad-apples, 
supposed  to  be  the  "  apples  of  Sodom."  This  is  probably  the  plant 
referred  to  in  the  following  passage  of  Scripture :  **  For  their  vine 

•  Mark  zi.  1,  2.  t  Matt,  xxi  9. 

t  Matt  zxi.  5 ;  also,  Zeoh.  ix.  9.  §  Mark  zi.  12. 

II  Joiicho  is  called,  in  Scripture,  "  the  city  of  palm-treea."     (Deut.  xxziy.  3.) 
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is  the  vine  of  Sodom,  and  of  the  fields  of  Gomorrah ;  their  grapes 
are  grapes  of  gall,  their  clusters  are  bitter."*  The  berries 
are  sometimes  attacked  bj  an  insect  (tenthredo\  which  turns 
the  interior  into  dust,  while  the  skin  preserres  its  full  colour. 
Among  the  other  plants,  is  the  Asclepias  gigantea,  whose 
fruit  is  jellow,  and  of  the  size  and  form  of  an  apple ;  when 
pressed  it  explodes  with  a  puff,  leaving  in  the  hand  only  the 

shreds  of  a  thin  rind,  and  a  few  fibres.     In  the  centre  is  a 

« 

slender  pod,  containing  seeds,  and  a  small  quantity  of  fine  silk, 
which  the  Arabs  twist  into  matches  for  their  guns.  This  fruit 
has  been,  also,  taken  by  some  for  the  apples  of  Sodom,  f 

The  only  trace  of  the  City  of  Jebicho, — formerly  a  con- 
siderable place,  much  frequented  for  purposes  of  ti*affic,  and  the 
residence  of  many  Levites,  is  a  square  tower,  of  the  middle 
ages,  surrounded  by  a  few  Arab  huts,  forming  a  miserable 
village,  with  about  two  hundred  sickly  inhabitants,  called 
Rihah.  The  fountain,  Ain-es- Sultan,  named  also,  Diamond 
of  the  Desert,  believed  to  be  the  same  whose  brackish  waters 
Elisha  healed,  lies  about  two  miles  east,  and  continues  to  supply 
a  copious  stream  of  the  purest  and  most  refreshing  water,  with 
which  the  surrounding  fields  are  irrigated.  There  is  a  fine 
grove  of  trees  extending  some  distance  below  the  fountain,  and 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of  Ancient  Jericho, 
about  a  mile  from  the  Luarantana  Mountain  ;  while  the  city, 
subsequently  built,  occupied,  probably,  the  locality  on  which 

*  Deut.  mii.  32. 

t'  *'  The  plant,  Tulgarly  known  under  the  name  of  the  Hose  of  Jericho,  is 
no  rose  at  all,  but  a  small  cniciferous  plant,  a  native  of  the  deserts  of  Arabia, 
the  Anastatica  hierochimtica.  After  flowering,  and  when  the  seeds  approach 
maturity,  the  plant  dries  up,  its  leaves  fall,  the  branches,  which  are  rigid  and 
thorny,  shrink  together,  and  form  a  kind  of  round  tuft,  about  the  size  of  a 
man's  fist.  In  this  state,  the  Anastatica  is  driven  by  the  winds,  which  tear 
it  up  by  the  roots,  across  the  deserts^  and  as  &r  as  the  sea-shore,  and  is 
brought  to  Europe,  where  it  is  designated  as  the  Eose  of  Jericho,  or  hygro- 
metric  Jerosa.  The  most  ridiculous  fables  were  invented  respecting  this 
plant,  at  a  period  when  superstition  greedily  received  them.  It  is  an 
undoubted  and  remarkable  fact,  that  the  Eose  of  Jericho  opens  and  extends  its 
branches  when  immersed  in  water,  or  when  the  atmosphere  is  very  damp, 
and  resumes  its  former  appearance  when  exposed  to  the  wind  or  to  the 
heat.'* — Murray 9  Oyclopadia  of  Chograpliy, 
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stands  the  present  tower,  superstitiouslj  called  the  house  of 
Zaccheus.  It  was  in  Jericho  the  harlot  Rahab  received  and 
secreted  the  spies  of  the  Israelites,  for  which  she  was  afterwards 
rewarded.  There  Elijah  and  Elisha  performed  many  miracles  ; 
Zaccheus  entertained  our  Lord  ;  and  BartimsBus  was  restored  to 
sight.  The  Patriarchs  often  pitched  their  tents  in  the  plain, 
and  it  was  the  scene  of  some  sanguinary  battles.  The  castle 
and  Tillage  lie  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Wady  KeU^  a  rapid 
torrent,  at  about  two  miles'  distance  from  the  place  where  it 
issues  from  the  deep  gorge  of  the  mountains.  This  maj, 
possibly,  be  the  brook  Cherithy  where  Elijah  hid  himself,  and 
was  fed  by  ravens.  • 

At  some  distance  from  Jericho,  nearer  the  Jordan,  there  is  a 
beautiful  fountain  of  pure  water,  enclosed  by  a  circular  wall, 
five  feet  deep,  and  surrounded  by  a  fine  grove  of  willows,  some 
old  and  large  ;  the  Arab  name  is  Am^Hajla.  In  the  vicinity 
are  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  many  convents  which  once  existed 
in  the  plain  of  Jericho.     Along  the  foot  of  the  mountain  are 

•  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  Jericho  in  Holy  Writ,  It  was  the  first 
city  taken  from  the  Canaonitea  by  Joshua,  who  rased  it  to  the  ground,  and 
denoimced  a  severe  curse  upon  the  person  who  should  rebuild  it.  This 
curse  was  literally  fulfilled  in  the  days  of  Ahab  upon  Kiel,  the  BetheUte,  by 
whom  the  city  was  rebuilt.  (1  Kings  xvil  34.)  On  the  distribution  of  the 
land  into  tribes,  it  fell,  by  lot,  to  that  of  Benjamin,  and  was  one  of  the  cities 
appropriated  to  the  Priests  and  Levitcs,  twelve  thousand  of  whom  lived 
within  its  walls.  It  was  also  distinguished  for  the  schools  of  the  prophets 
that  were  established  there.  In  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  Jericho  yielded 
only  to  Jerusalem  for  its  size^  and  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings.  Maro 
Antony,  in  the  extravagance  of  his  love  for  the  beautiful  Queen  of  Egypt, 
presented  to  her  the  whole  territory  of  Jericho.  Vespasian,  in  the  course  of 
the  sanguinary  war,  which  he  prosecuted  in  Judsea,  rased  its  walls,  and  put 
its  inhabitants,  to  the  sword.  Bebuilt  by  Adrian  in  the  I38th  year  of  our 
fidth,  it  was  doomed,  at  no  distant  era,  to  experience  new  disasters.  It  was 
again  repaired  by  the  Christians,  w]io  made  it  the  see  of  a  bishop ;  but  in  the 
twelfth  century  it  was  finally  overthrown  by  the  Infidds,  and  has  not  since 
emerged  from  its  rains.  In  the  whole  course  of  my  travels,  I  do  not  recol- 
lect ever  to  have  seen  human  beings  more  miserably  lodged,  or  bearing  on 
their  persons  greater  evidence  of  abject  misery,  than  what  I  observed  in  the 
wretched  occupants  of  the  site  of  Jericho." — RohmswC 9  Palestine  and  Syria, 
vol.  L,  p.  176. 
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found,  also,  the  ruins  of  several  aqueduets,  and  on  the  track 
from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem  is  seen  an  immense,  open,  shallow 
reservoir,  670  feet  long,  and  490  feet  wide.  There  are  manj 
other  vestiges  of  buildings,  and  some  tumuli,  but  thej  consist 
chieflj  of  small,  unhewn  stones,  evidently,  therefore,  of  Sara- 
cenic construction,  and  verj  few  large  hewn  stones  are  to  be 
found.  On  the  road  to  Bethel  is  another  large  and  line  fountain 
of  the  purest  water,  called  Ain-Dtdk,  flowing  copiously  down 
towards  the  plain. 

Banks  of  the  Jordan. — The  Jordan  is  about  seven  miles 
distant  from  Jericho  ;  it  has  a  double,  and  in  some  places  a  triple 
embankment,  the  water  rising  sometimes,  in  spring,  after  heavy 
rains  and  the  melting  of  the  snows  of  Hermon,  over  the  lower 
banks  ;  there  are  generally  along  its  course  deep  thickets  of  the 
graceful  willow,  (SaUx  Sctssaf  and  VUex  Agnus  CaBtus)^ 
Acacias,  Tamarisks,  oleanders,  wild  grasses,  thorns,  bulrushes, 
and  the  common  cane ;  ^^They  shall  spring  up  as  among  the  grass, 
as  wiQows  by  the  water-courses.''*  These  thickets  are  alluded 
to  in  Scripture,  and  were  formerly  inhabited  by  wild  beasts ; 
they  are  still  the  refuge  of  wolves,  jackals,  and  ounces. 
^'Behold,"  says  Jeremiah,  "he  shall  come  up  like  a  lion  from  the 
swelling  of  Jordan  against  the  habitation  of  the  strong  ;"•{- 
they  existed  in  the  days  of  Elisha,  for,  "  when  they  came  to 
Jordan,  they  cut  down  wood,":}:  and  the  prophet  caused  the  axe- 
head,  which  had  fallen  into  the  stream,  to  rise  miraculously 
to  the  surface.  The  average  breadth  of  the  river  opposite 
Jericho  is  about  a  hundred  feet ;  its  depth  varies  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet.  There  are  a  few  places  fordable  when  the  water 
is  very  low,  but  it  is  seldom  the  horses  are.  not  obliged  to  swim  ; 
the  only  shallow  fords,  about  three  feet  deep,  are  near  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias.  The  bed  of  the  Jordan  is  of  sandy  clay,  and  the 
banks  are  generally  precipitous.  The  stream  is  so  rapid,  that 
the  most  expert  swimmer  cannot  stem  it,  but  is  carried  down 
by  it.  The  water  is  muddy,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour,  being 
mixed  with  clay  ;  but  its  flavour  is  very  soft,  and  it  is  light  of 
digestion ;  its  muddy  colour  was,  probably,  referred  to  when 

*  Isa.  zliy.  4.  t  J^-  zhz>  19-  X  ^  Kings  yi  4,  5. 
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Naaman  asked,  ''Are  not  Abana  and  Pfaarpary  rivers  of  Da- 
mascus, better  than  all  the  waters  of  Israel  ?  May  I  not  wash 
in  them  and  be  dean  ?"  ♦ 

Valley  op  El-Ghob. — From  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  to  the 
plain  of  Jericho,  the  Jordan,  which  is  the  largest  river  of 
Palestine,  runs  through  a  great  valley,  called  El' Ghor ;  there 
is  verdure  along  the  lower  banks  of  the  river ;  but  the  higher 
level  of  the  valley,  being  scantily  watered  by  tributary  streams, 
and  parched  by  the  heat,  is,  with  few  exceptions,  destitute  of 
vegetation,  and  presents  a  barren,  insalubrious  desert ;  the 
breadth  of  the  valley,  in  some  places,  is  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles,  while,  at  others,  it  is  very  narrow :  the  mountains,  on 
each  side,  are  generally  rugged  and  sterile  ;  those  on  the  east, 
consist  of  the  Abarim,  or  Moabite  range,  with  Nebo,  or  Pisgah, 
overlooking  the  valley  ;  and,  on  the  west,  are  the  mountains  of 
JudsBa.  The  plains  of  Moab  and  Gilead,  on  the  eastern  bank, 
are,  in  general,  more  productive  than  those  of  Galilee  and 
Judsea  on  the  western,  where  the  soil  is,  "in  many  places, 
encrusted  with  salt,  having  small  heaps  of  a  white  powder,  likd 
sulphur,  scattered,  at  short  intervals,  over  its  surfacc^f  There 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  overflowings  of  the  river  were 
greater  in  ancient  time  than  now ;  this  may,  partly,  be 
accounted  for  by  the  increased  depth  of  the  channel.  The 
banks  of  this  venerated  stream,  the  eastern  border  of  the  Pro- 
mised Land,  are  hallowed  by  many  interesting  associations.  It 
was  here  "  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  all  the  plain  of 
Jordan,  that  it  was  well  watered  everywhere,  before  the  Lord 
destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  even  as  the  garden  of  the 
Lord,  like  the  land  of  Egypt,  as  thou  comest  unto  Zoar."J 
But  these  plains,  of  old  so  populous,  when  trodden  by  Abraham 
and  Lot,  and  where  they  received  angels'  visits,  are  now  only 
inhabited  by  a  few  wild,  wandering  Arabs. 

The  exact  locality  where  the  waters  were  miraculously 
"driven  back,**§  to  afford  a  passage  for  the  Israelites,  cannot 
be  ascertained ;  it  is  known,  only,  that  this  wonderful  event 

•  2  Kings  V.  12.  t  Dr.  Eobinson's  «  Biblical  Besearches." 

{  Gren.  ziii.  10. 

§  "  What  uled  thee,  O  thou  sea,  that  thou  fleddest  ?  thou  Jordan,  that 
thou  wast  driyen  back?  "     (Ps.  cxiv.  6.) 
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took  place,  right  against  Jericho.  Bat  the  monks  have,  as 
usual,  divined  the  place,  and  pretend  it  was  near  the  supposed 
site  of  GUgal;  they  have  built  there  a  convent,  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  and  set  up  twelve  stones  ! !  No  traces,  how- 
ever, of  Gilgal  have  ever  been  discovered.  The  most  accurate 
explanation  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  passage  of  the 
Israelites  has  been  given,  as  follows,  hj  Dr.  Bobinson  : — 

<*  The  waters  that  came  down  from  above,  stood,  and  rose  up  upon 
a  heap  ....  and  those  that  came  down  towards  the  sea  .... 
failed,  and  were  cut  off;  and  the  people  passed  over  right  againstt 
Jericho.*  That  is,  the  waters  above  being  held  back,  those  below 
flowed  off,  and  left  the  channel  towards  the  Dead  Sea  dry  •  so  that  the 
people,  amounting  to  more  than  two  millions  of  souls,  were  not  con- 
flned  to  a  single  point,  but  could  pass  over  any  part  of  the  empty 
channel,  directly  from  the  plains  of  Moab  towards  Jericho.''  t 

This  wonderful  intervention  of  God  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  promise  to  his  people  was  followed  by  other  visible 
displays  of  his  power,  in  their  favour,  no  less  remarkable  ;  for 
Ihe  walls  of  Jericho  were  laid  prostrate  at  the  sound  of  the 
trumpets  and  at  the  voices  of  the  multitude  on  the  seventh  day, 
and  the  city  was  given  up  to  the  Israelites  for  utter  destruc- 
tion, only  Bahab  the  harlot,  and  her  household,  being  saved. 
The  city  of  Ai,  near  Jericho,  of  which  no  traces  exist,  was 
subjected  to  a  similar  fate,  after  God's  displeasure  had  been 
removed,  bj  Achan  and  all  his  household  being  stoned  to  death, 
for  having  violated  the  strict  prohibition  which  the  Israelites 
had  received,  not  to  take  any  of  the  accursed  property  of  the 
Canaanites.j: 

The  waters  of  this  rapid  stream  were  again  miraculouslj 
divided,  on  Elijah  striking  them  with  his  mantle,  in  order  to 
enable  him  and  Elisha  to  pass  over,  shortly  before  his  trans- 
lation to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire — and  the  miracle  was 
repeated  the  same  day,  by  Elisha,  on  striking  the  waters  again 
with  Elyah's  mantle,  which  had  fallen  upon  him. 

An  event  equally  memorable,  and,  to  the  Christian,  more 
deeply  interesting,  was  the  baptism  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  by 
St.  John,  when  the  heavens  were  opened,  and  the  Spirit  of 

•  Jofih.  iii  16.         t  I>r.  Eobinson's  Biblical  Besearches,  vol  ii,  p.  267. 
X  Josh.  vL  7,  8. 
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God  descended,  like  a  dove,  and  lighted  upon  Him ;  and  lo,  a 
voice  from  heaven  saying,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I 
am  well  pleased."*  The  pilgrims  come  annually,  in  large 
crowds,  protected  by  troops,  for  the  purpose  of  bathing  in  the 
stream  where  Christ  was  baptized — ^they  usually  carry  away 
staffs  of  the  willow  that  grows  on  the  banks,  after  dipping  them 
in  the  river. 

WILDERNESS   OF    EN-GEDI. 

With  the  exception,  however,  of  the  fertile  plain  of  the 
Jordan,  the  whole  of  these  extensive  regions  present  as  wild  and 
desolate  an  aspect  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive ;  *'  the  highways 
lie  waste,  and  the  wayfaring  man  ceaseth,"  not  a  living 
creature,  or  anything  indicating  the  habitation  of  man,  is  met 
.  with.  The  roads  have  been,  at  all  times,  greatly  infested  with 
robbers,  and  this  was  most  appropriately  chosen  by  our  Saviour 
as  the  scene  of  the  instructive  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan. 
The  following  brief  description,  extracted  chiefly  from  Chateau- 
briand, contains  a  lively  picture  of  the  wild  and  singular  scenery 
of  these  districts. 

The  surface  is  broken  only  by  deep  and  dreary  glens,  hemmed 
in  by  precipices,  so  lofty  as  to  exclude  the  sun  -,  the  chalky 
summits  of  the  rocks,  rent  as  by  a  convulsion,  shoot  into  a 
thousand  fantastic  shapes.  Their  sides  are  perforated  by 
deep  caves,  which  served  as  a  retreat  to  the  saints  and  pro- 
phets of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  the  Christians  of  the  middle 
ages.  Every  spot  here  recals  some  of  the  great  events  of  sacred 
history.  Extraordinary  appearances  proclaim  a  land  teeming 
with  miracles :  the  burning  sun,  the  towering  eagle,  the  barren 
fig-tree  ;  all  the  poetry,  all  the  pictures  of  Scripture  are  here. 
Every  name  commemorates  a  mystery  ;  every  grotto  proclaims 
the  future  ;  every  hill  re-echoes  the  accents  of  a  prophet.  God 
himself  has  spoken  in  these  regions  :  dried-up  rivers ;  riven 
rocks;  half-open  sepulchres,  attest  the  prodigy;  the  desert 
still  appears  mute  with  terror,  and  you  would  imagine  it  had 
never  presumed  to  interrupt  the  silence,  since  it  had  heard  the 
awful  voice  of  the  Eternal- 

Mount  Quarantana. — On  the  borders  of  the  plain  there 

*  Mfttt.  iii.  16, 17. 
C  C 
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is  a  high  mountain,  difficult  of  ascent,  bare  of  vegetation, 
and  yeiy  much  rent,  which  tradition  points  out  as  the  one 
where  Christ  fasted  forty  days,  and  was  tempted  by  the  devil ; 
and  from  the  top  of  which  Satan  showed  Him  all  the  kingdoms 
and  glory  of  this  world.*  A  chapel  has  been  erected  on  its 
highest  point,  and  there  are  caves  in  its  sides  excavated  by  the 
holy  men  and  hermits  of  the  middle-ages,  where  many  sought  a 
refuge  from  persecution,  f  and  others  were  accustomed  to  keep 
Lent ;  it  is  on  this  account,  the  mountain  received  the  name  of 

QUARANTANA. 

The  Monastery  op  St.  Saba,  rising  perpendicularly  from 
the  ravine  of  the  Brook  Kedron,  appears  in  the  heart  of  this 
desolate  region.  Once  the  refuge  of  the  saints  of  the 
wilderness,  it  is  now  a  scene  of  complete  monastic  seclusion. 
In  continual  danger  from  the  surrounding  tribes  of  Arabs,  it 
has  less  the  aspect  of  a  convent,  than  of  a  fortress,  the  abode  of 
some  ruthless  crusader ;  one  of  the  fathers,  by  turns,  walks  his 
nightly  rounds  on  the  top  of  the  towers. 

It  was  among  the  wild  and  strong  fastnesses  of  En-gedi, 
that  David  concealed  himself  against  the  persecutions  of  Saul ; 
and  Saul,  when  pursuing  David,  having  retired  for  rest  to  one 
of  their  deep,  natural  caverns,  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
David,  who  was  hid  with  his  followers  in  its  recesses,  cut  off  the 
skirt  of  his  royal  master's  robe,  while  asleep,  generously  sparing 
his  life.}  The  allied  armies  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites 
encamped  also  in  En-gedi,  when  they  came  forth  against 
Jehoshaphat.  §  In  the  direction  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Saba 
stands  a  lonely  mosque,  called  Nehhi  Mousa  (the  Prophet  Moses), 
which  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Moslems,  who  affirm,  in 
opposition  to  the  plainest  testimony  of  Sacred  History,  ||  that 
Moses  was  buried  there.  It  contains  a  catafalque  of  Moses, 
gorgeously  covered  with  green  silk,  enriched  with  gold  orna- 
ments, and  is  visited  by  pilgrims  in  great  numbers  from  all 
parts  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

Many  birds   of  prey  are   seen   in   these  desolate  regions, 

•  Matt.  iv.  1, 12. 

t  They  "  wandered  in  deserts,  and  in  mountains,  and  in  dens  and  caves  of 
the  earth."     (Heb.  xi.  38.) 
t  1  Sam.  xxiy.  4.  §  2  Chron.  xx.  2.  ||  Deut.  xxxiv.  6. 
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especiallj  the  eagle,  hawk,  raven,  crane,  and  stork ;  but  there 
are  very  few  of  any  other  species. 

THE  DEAD   SEA. 

The  Dead  Sea  was  anciently  called,  "Sea  of  the  Plain," 
"  Salt  Sea,"  "  East  Sea  ;"  and  by  Josephus,  and  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  "  Lacns  Asphaltites,"  that  is,  bituminous  lake, 
on  account  of  the  bitumen  found  in  its  waters. 

The  bed  and  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  evidently  formed 
by  the  crater  of  an  immense  extinct  volcano,  by  which  Sodom, 
Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboim,  the  cities  of  the  rich  vale  of 
Siddim  (compared  in  Scripture  to  the  garden  of  Paradise)  were 
swallowed  up  at  the  bidding  of  the  Almighty,  for  the  punish- 
ment of  their  dreadful  wickedness.  Evidences  of  volcanic 
action  are  seen  in  several  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
especially  around  the  Lake  Tiberias,  and  along  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan  in  the  Jaulan  district,  where  masses  of  basalt, 
pumice,  lava,  and  sulphur  ar»  found.  The  earthquakes  to 
which  these  regions  are  exposed,  and  the  hot  mineral  springs 
which  they  supply,  are  undoubted  indications  of  the  existence  of 
that  deep-seated  subterraneous  heat,  to  which  volcanoes  chiefly 
owe  their  origin.  That  the  cities  were  not  overthrown  by  a 
simple  earthquake,  is  also  confirmed  by  the  scriptural  narrative, 
where  it  is  said,  that  Abraham  got  up  early  in  the  morning, 
and  "  looked  towards  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  toward  all  the 
land  of  the  plain,  and  beheld,  and,  lo,  the  smoke  of  the  country 
went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace."* 

The  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  contains  one-fourth  of  its  weight 
in  a  hundred  of  saline  ingredients,  in  a  state  of  perfect  desicca- 
tion. It  is  also  impregnated  with  other  mineral  substances, 
especially  with  bitumen,  which  often  floats  on  its  surface,  in 
large  masses ;  it  is  most  probably  cast  up  from  the  bottom  by 
volcanic  action,  and  is  recorded  to  have  been  seen,  after  earth- 
quakes, in  masses  resembling  small  islands.  Considerable 
quantities  of  wood,  and  other  vegetable  matter,,  are  found  cast 
on  the  shores,  by  the  great  buoyancy  of  the  water,  in  which 
it  is  diflicult  to  swim,  the  feet  being  buoyed  up  to  a  level  with 

•  GkiLxiz.  28. 
c  c  2 
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the  head.  Its  specific  gravitj  is  to  that  of  distilled  water,  as 
1,212  to  1,000,  and  greater,  therefore,  than  that  of  any  other 
water  known.* 

Josephus  relates,  that  some  slaves  thrown  in  with  their 
hands  tied  behind  them,  bj  order  of  Vespasian,  all  floated. 
Modern  travellers  have  floated  in  its  waters  without  moving, 
and  were  able  to  read  a  book,  or  sleep ;  and  a  horse,  having 
been  driven  in  on  one  occasion,  did  not  sink,  but  floated  on  his 
back,  violently  throwing  his  legs  upwards.  After  bathing,  the 
skin  feels  glutinous,  hot^  and  uncomfortable.  Owing  to  its 
great  weight,  the  water  is  not  so  easily  disturbed,  and  raised 
into  waves  bj  the  wind,  as  is  the  ocean ;  no  white  foam  plays 
on  the  pebbles  of  its  shores ;  it  glitters  like  molten  lead,  and 
is  a  sea  of  petrifaction;  the  water  is  slightly  greenish,  and 
things  seen  through  it,  ap})ear  as  if  seen  through  oil. 

The  Dead  Sea  is  situated  between  two  very  precipitous  ranges 
of  bare  limestone  mountains,  of  which  those  on  the  eastern  or 
Arabian  side  are  the  loftiest.  The  deep  and  wide  chasm,  or 
cauldron  of  the  rent  earth  between  them,  contains  the  waters  of 
the  sea  ;  and  their  barren,  rugged  sides,  cast  a  dark  and  gloomy 
shade  over  its  surface.  The  shores  are  rocky,  or  consist  of  a 
bank  of  pebbles,  covered  with  a  whitish  crust  of  salt ;  and  all 
objects,  after  lying  some  time  in  the  water,  become  covered  with 
a  saline  incrustation ;  pieces  of  sulphur  are  also  seen  upon  them. 


The  following  is  the  analyeiB  of  the  water  :~ 

- 

Chloride  of  Calcium          ....        3-2141 

„      of  Kagnesium 

11-7734 

Bromide  of         „ 

0-4393 

Chloride  of  Fotassiiim 

1-6738 

„     of  Sodium 

70777 

„      of  Manganese 

0-2117 

„       of  AliimiTnim 

0.0896 

„      of  Ammonium    , 

00075 

Sulphate  of  Lime  . 

00627 

24-6898 

Water           • 

75*4602 

100 

The  proportion  of  saline  matter  is  rather  less  in  the  rainy  season. 
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Considerable  quantities  of  bitumen  are  found  in  the  rocks 
along  the  shores,  and  could,  no  doubt,  be  dug  out ;  it  is  now 
exported  and  sold,  for  embalming  bodies.  The  slime-pits  into 
wliich  the  Kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  fell,  were  probably 
bituminous  wells.  The  large  proportion  of  saline  and  bitu- 
minous matter  contained  in  the  water,  renders  it  incapable  of 
supporting  animal  or  vegetable  life ;  but  the  exhalations  of 
the  lake  are  not,  as  represented  bj  some  writers,  pestiferous, 
salt  water  being,  on  the  contrary,  antiseptic.  The  sickliness 
of  the  inhabitants  is  the  result  of  the  ague  produced  by  the 
marshes  existing  on  the  shores,  and  of  the  excessive  heat  of 
summer. 

The  small  ahell-fish  mentioned  by  some  travellers,  had  evidently 
been  carried  down  by  the  current  of  the  Jordan.  No  basalt  or 
lava  is  found,  but  only  the  block,  shining  bituminous  stone, 
called  stink'Stoney  because  it  emits  a  smell  of  sulphur  when 
rubbed,  and  ignites  in  the  fire  ;  it  is  white  on  the  surface,  but 
black  when  broken,  and  is  used  for  making  trinkets ;  lumps  of 
nitre  are  occasionally  seen.  At  the  southern  extremity,  is  a 
long,  low  mountain,  consisting  mostly  of  rock  salt,  too  bitter 
for  cooking,  and  called  vsdum,  which  may  bring  to  recollec- 
tion the  transformation  of  Lot's  wife  into  a  pillar  of  salt,  for 
her  disobedience  to  the  command  of  God.  There  are  some 
hot,  brackish  springs  on  the  shores,  but  only  two  of  sweet 
water,  at  Ain  Jidy,  and  on  the  peninsula  of  the  eastern  shore. 
Not  a  trace  of  vegetation,  nor  a  patch  of  verdure  is  to  be 
found  anywhere  but  in  the  two  last-mentioned  spots,  except 
some  canes  and  reeds  near  the  salt-marshes ;-— all  is  death- 
like sterility ;  not  a  living  creature  is  seen,  because  the 
smallest  bird  would  not  find  a  blade  of  grass  for  its  sustenance. 
The  scenery  is  thus  awfully  wild  and  sublime,  presenting  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  grim,  terrific  abode  of  eternal  death. 
^^  Everything  here  announces,"  says  Chateaubriand,  "  the 
country  of  a  reprobate  people,  and  seems  to  breathe  the  horror 
and  incest  of  Ammon  and  Moab." 

The  length  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  about  thirty-nine  geographical 
miles,  and  its  breadth  about  nine  or  ten  such  miles ;  all  attempts 
to  fathom  its  depths  have  hitherto  failed.     Its  depression  below 
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the  level  of  the  Mediteiraneuiy  aa  well  aa  that  of  the  entire  ralley 
of  the  Jordan,  is  about  500  English  feet,  which  is  the  greatest 
geographical  depression  jet  known.*  When  the  rays  of  the 
burning  snn  have  been  reflected  from  the  barren,  heated  roeks^ 
daring  the  long  days  of  summer,  the  climate  becomes  aa 
intenselj  hot  as  that  of  the  tropics.  It  is  probable  there  exists 
some  deep,  subterraneous  outlet  for  its  waters,  since  mere 
evaporation  could  never  cany  off  the  constant  large  influx  of 
water  it  receives  from  the  Jordan,  and  other  lesser  streams. 
The  great  depth  of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  precludes  all  idea  of 
the  possibilitj  of  ever  discovering  any  traces  of  the  buried 
cities. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  lake  existed  in  the  valley  before 
the  destruction  of  the  cities,  though  probably  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions, and  that  it  was  enlarged  to  its  present  size,  by  the  great 
volcanic  conyulsion  which  engulphed  the  guilty  cities.  The 
bed  of  the  sea  now  consists  of  two  distinct  basins  separated  by 
a  ridge  of  rocks,  which  is  forded  by  the  natives  when  the  water 
is  very  low ;  the  southern  basin  was  in  all  likelihood  the  site  of 
the  four  cities ;  that  of  Zoab,  which  is  accurately  known  at 
this  day,  is  not  far  from  the  southern  extremity  of  this  basin. 
On  the  eastern  shore,  there  is  a  rocky  peninsula  projecting  into 
the  sea,  and  a  second  ford  has  been  noticed  by  some  travellers. 
A  spring  of  sweet  water  flows  on  the  peninsula,  and  is  surrounded 
by  vegetation. 

The  beautiful  fountain  of  Ain  Jidy,  En-gediy  is  reached  from 
Carmel,  near  Hebron,  by  a  very  wild,  steep,  and  narrow  moun- 
tainous pass;  the  road  in  some  places  being  cut  in  zig-zags, 
on  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  mountain.  The  fountain  issues 
forth  from  the  rocks,  at  once  a  large,  pure,  and  tepid  stream, 
about  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  it  flows  rapidly  down 
the  side  of  the  declivity  towards  the  sea,  its  course  being  traced 
by  a  thicket  of  luxuriant  trees  and  shrubs :  wherever  the 
water  reaches,  there  is  rich  vegetation.  The  trees  and  plants 
are  those  of  the  climate  of  Egypt.  The  side  of  the  hill  was 
once  terraced  for    cultivation,   and  near    the   foot    are    the 

*  Some  calculations  make  the  depression  abore  1,800,  but  this  seems 
improbable. 
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roins  of  the  town  of  £n-gedi ;  a  rich  pkin  descends  gradually 
for  half  a-mile  to  the  shore,  covered  with  gardens,  chiefly 
of  cucumbers,  and  a  few  traces  of  ruins;  innumerable  birds 
are  heard  singing,  and  birds  of  prey  seen  hovering  above 
the  cliff.  At  some  distance  south,  is  observed  a  large 
ruin  on  a  pyramidal  diff,  rising  immediately  from  the  sea, 
called  Sebbehf  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the 
celebrated  fortress  of  Masada,  built  by  Judas  Maccabeus, 
and  strengthened  by  Herod  the  Great,  as  a  place  of  refuge 
for  himself.  He  built  there  also  a  splendid  palace,  and 
laid  up  immense  treasures ;  but  these  fell  into  the  hands  of 
robbers,  who  took  the  place  by  stratagem.  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  Josephus  relates,  that  the  fortress  of  Masada 
being  besieged  by  Flavins  Silva,  the  garrison,  nearly  1,000 
strong,  were  persuaded  by  their  leader  Eleazar,  to  devote  them- 
selves to  self-destruction ;  having  chosen  ten  men  to  massacre 
all  the  rest,  960  persons,  including  women  and  children,  were 
slain,  and  only  two  women  and  five  boys  escaped.  This  was 
the  last  terrible  act  of  the  frightful  Jewish  tragedy. 

The  **  Valley  of  Salt,"  mentioned  in  Scripture,  where  the 
Israelites,  under  David*  and  Amaziah,f  gained  victories  ov er 
the  Edomites,  was  no  doubt  at  the  foot  of  Usdum,  as  was  also 
the  *'  city  of  salt,"  named  with  **  En-gedi "  among  the  cities  in 
the  desert  of  Judah.}  Galen  calls  the  salt,  gathered  round 
the  Dead  Sea,  "  Sodom  salt,"  from  the  mountain,  named  Sodom, 
near  the  lake ;  and  Usdum  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
a  corruption  of  Sodom.  The  pillar  of  salt  into  which  Lot's 
wife  was  transformed,  for  lingering  behind  her  husband,  is 
stated  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  §  to  have  been  in  existence 
at  that  period ;  but  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  Clement  of 
Rome,  and  Irenseus,  appears  equally  apocryphal,  for  no  monu- 
ment of  the  kind  has  been  seen  by  other  travellers ;  and  the 
imagination  of  the  ancient  writers  may  easily  have  been 
deceived  by  some  of  the  masses  of  rock-salt  occasionally  found 
lying  along  the  shore.  The  ridge  of  the  Usdum  is  from  100  to 
160  feet  high,  and  its  length  about  five  geographical  miles.     The 

*  1  Chron.  xyiu.  12.  f  2  Chron.  xiv.  11. 

t  Jo«h.  XV.  61,  62.  §  Wisdom  x.  7. 
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Structure  of  the  mountain  consists  of  pure  rock-salt,  with  inter- 
vening layers  of  chalk,  limestone,  or  marl,  so  that  its  surface 
has  the  appearance  of  common  rock ;  but  large  masses  of  pure, 
crystallized  salt,  washed  down  by  the  rain,  are  seen  hanging 
like  icicles,  in  the  numerous  deep  fissures  of  the  rock.  There 
are  also  caverns,  penetrating  far  into  the  centre  of  the 
mountains,  the  sides  of  which  exhibit  thick  strata  of  fossil- 
salt,  exactly  as  is  the  case  in  the  salt  mountains  of  the 
Tyrol,  near  Salzbui^.  Numerous  torrents,  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  salt,  run  during  the  rainy  season,  from  the 
caverns  and  fissures  of  the  mountain  into  the  lake,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  intense  saline  quality  of 
its  water  is  caused  by  the  large  quantities  of  salt  water  that 
have  thus  been  annually  flowing  into  it  for  ages.  The  shore 
about  Usdum  is  covered  with  large  masses  of  rock-salt,  that 
have  fallen  from  the  rugged  cliffs  of  the  mountain.* 

It  may  be  well  to  add,  that  the  conjecture  of  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan  having,  at  some  former  period,  flown  by  the  channel  of 
the  wild  desert  plain,  or  Valley  Arabah,  into  the  Red  Sea,  is 
completely  disproved,  by  the  fact  of  the  great  depression  of  the 
Jordan  below  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  and,  moreover,  that  all  the 
mountain  streams,  in  the  barren  region  of  Arabah,  run  in  a 
northern  direction  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The  name  of  Arabah 
is  applied  in  Scripture  to  the  whole  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
or  "  Ghor,"  as  far  as  Tiberias. 

BETHLEHEM. 

Bethlehem  is  situated  about  six  miles  south  from  Jerusalem  ; 
the  road  first  crosses  the  fertile  valley  of  Rephaim,  after  which  the 
country  is  rather  stony  and  barren.  About  half-way,  the  Greek 
convent,  Mar-Elias,  is  reached  ;  in  its  vicinity  there  is  a  well, 
reported  by  tradition  to  be  the  one  in  which  the  wise  men  from 
the  East,  when  on  their  way  to  visit  the  new-born  "  King  of 
the  Jews,"  saw  their  guiding-star,  which  they  had  lost  sight  of, 
reflected,  "  and  they  rejoiced  with  exceeding  great  joy."f  This 
well  may  be  the  fountain  of  Nephtokahy  mentioned  in  Joshua 
XV.  9.  The  convent  has  been  named  Elijah,  because  it  is 
*  Dr.  Eobinaon,  vol.  ii.,  Art.  "  Dead  Sea."  f  Matt.  ii.  10. 
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supposed  that  the  prophet,  when  fleeing  from  Jezebel,  passed 
that  way  to  Beersheba;  and  the  monks  show,  under  a  tree, 
the  mark  pretended  to  have  been  left  bj  his  bodj,  as  he 
slept  on  the  ground.  A  ruined  tower  is  pointed  out  on 
an  eminence  to  the  west,  as  being  the  site  of  the  house  of 
Simeon  the  Just,  bj  whom  the  infant  Jesus  was  blessed  in  the 
Temple ;  an  assertion  which  rests,  however,  on  no  good 
authority.  Further  on,  near  the  road,  there  is  a  small  building 
of  modem  construction,  covered  with  a  white  dome,  and  used  as  a 
mosque,  called  RacheFs  tomb ;  as  the  locality  corresponds  with 
the  Scripture  description  of  the  place  of  her  burial,  it  is  not 
improbable,  so  far  as  regards  the  site,  that  the  tradition  may  be 
correct.  The  village  of  Bama  is  seen  about  two  miles  to  the 
west,  in  a  situ&tion  corresponding  with  that  of  ancient  Rama, 
spoken  of  by  Jeremiah,  when,  foretelling  the  massacre  of  the 
children  by  Herod,  he  said,  '^  In  Rama  was  there  a  voice  heard, 
lamentation,  and  weeping,  and  great  mourning.  Rachel  weeping 
for  her  children,  and  would  not  be  comforted,  because  they  are 
not."  *  The  same  ferocious  deed  was  perpetrated  in  all  the  other 
towns  and  villages  of  that  district  of  country.*)-  Bethlehem  is 
here  first  seen  at  a  distance,  occupying  a  commanding  and 
picturesque  situation  on  the  northern  brow  of  a  steep  hill ;  the 
blasted,  barren  aspect  of  the  country  is  now  exchanged  for 
every  appearance  of  pleasing  fertility,  agreeing  with  its  name, 
Ephratah,  "  the  fruitful"  '*  But  thou,  Beth-lehem  Ephratah, 
though  thou  be  little  among  the  thousands  o£  Judah,  yet  out  of 
thee  shall  he  come  forth  unto  me  that  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel ; 
whose  goings  forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from  everlasting."  j; 

On  the  south  side,  the  hill,  which  consists  of  white  limestone, 
is  st-eep,  rocky,  and  unproductive ;  but  in  every  other  direction 
it  presents  a  succession  of  well-cultivated  terraces,  on  which  are 
grown  the  vine,  the  olive,  the  fig,  the  mulberry,  and  the 
pomegranate;  the  surrounding  country  is  also  thinly  planted 
with  olive  and  fig-trees,  and  covered  with  fields  of  barley  or 
grass,  surrounded  by  hedges,  where  flocks  of  goats  and  large- 
tailed  sheep  are  seen  grazing,  tended  by  their  keepers;  the 
country  has  thus  a  truly  pastoral  character,  reminding  one  of 

*  Jer.  xxxi.  15.  f  Matt.  ii.  16.  J  Micah  v.  2. 
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the  shepherds  to  whom  angel  voices  announced  the  nativity ; 
and  of  Ruth  gleaning  in  the  fields  of  Boaz.  Many  of  the  small 
watch-towers  mentioned  in  Scripture  are  also  seen  in  the 
orchards  and  vineyards.  It  is  evident,  that,  by  means  of  the 
labour  of  a  large  and  intelligent  population,  these  regions  might 
soon  be  restored  to  their  former  famed  productiveness  ;  for 
Bethlehem  signifies  "  house  of  bread,"  in  Hebrew  ;  and  Beit- 
Lahm,  "  house  of  flesh,"  in  Arabic. 

That  the  present  town  occupies  the  site  of  ancient  Bethlehem 
has  never  been  questioned ;  the  distance  of  two  hours  from 
Jerusalem,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  six  Roman  miles  of 
antiquity  ;  it  is,  however,  but  a  small  and  poor  place,  compared 
with  the  Bethlehem  of  Herod's  time,  and  with  the  importance 
it  had  previously  acquired  as  the  birthplace  and  '^  city  of 
David."  The  present  inhabitants,  who  number  about  3,000, 
are  all  Christians;  the  Turkish  quarter  of  the  town  having 
been  completely  destroyed,  by  order  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  in  tlie 
rebellion  of  1834.  The  Bethlehemites  are  a  robust,  high- 
spirited  race,  who  have  never  crouched  either  to  the  Turks  or 
Arabs.  They  have  always  been  of  a  turbulent  disposition, 
living  in  frequent  strife  with  the  people  of  Hebron  and  Jerusalem ; 
their  houses  are  well  built  of  stone,  but  those  on  the  declivity 
of  the  hill  are  partly  excavated  in  the  rock ;  they  are  in  general 
more  industrious  and  thriving  than  the  people  of  other  parts  of 
Palestine,  and  in  addition  to  their  agricultural  pursuits,  are 
employed  in  carving  in  olive-wood,  mother-o'-pearl,  and  the 
fruit  of  the  dom-palm,  models  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  beads, 
crucifixes,  and  other  relics,  carried  by  the  pilgrims  to  every 
part  of  the  world. 

The  Crusaders  occupied  Bethlehem,  and  it  was  raised  in 
1110,  by  King  Baldwin,  into  an  episcopal  see,  which  was  not, 
however,  of  long  continuance.  The  Empress  Helena,  mother 
of  Constantino,  erected  a  large  church  and  convent  over  the 
alleged  cave  of  the  Nativity,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  in 
a  beautiful  situation,  overlooking  the  deep,  fertile  valley  on  the 
north ;  the  building,  with  its  massive  walls  and  embattlements, 
has  the  appearance  of  an  imposing  fortress,  and  has,  in  fact,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  served  as  a  refuge  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  against  the  inroads  of  the  wild  Bedouin  Arabs.     The 
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portion  of  the  original  doorway  not  walled  up,  is  low  and  narrow, 
making  it  necessary  to  stoop  to  enter.  The  church  and  convent^ 
though  originally  belonging  to  the  Latins,  is  now  in  the  joint 
possession  of  the  Latins,  Greeks  and  Armenians ;  and  feelings 
yery  opposite  to  those  of  ''peace  and  goodwill,''  have  been 
fostered  between  these  rival  sects,  in  their  attempts  to  expel  one 
another.  These  feuds  have  more  than  once  caused  angry 
discussions  between  European  powers  protecting  the  respec- 
tive sects.*  The  church  is  called  Santa  Maria  di  Bethlehem; 
its  nave  is  divided  into  aisles,  by  forty  Corinthian  pillars,  of 
one  block  of  granite,  two  feet  and  a-half  diameter,  and  eighteen 
feet  high ;  the  roof  is  of  wood,  and  the  building  was  evidently 
never  completed  ;  it  is  not  used  for  Divine  worship. 

The  alleged  place  of  the  nativity,  is  a  subterraneous  grotto, 
reached  by  a  flight  of  dark  narrow  steps,  and  receiving  no  light 
from  without,  but  illuminated  by  many  suspended  lamps, 
the  presents  of  various  Christian  princes.  The  grotto  is 
a  long,  narrow  chamber,  the  walls  of  which  are  incrusted 
with  marble,  and  partly  lined  with  silk ;  at  one  end  is  a  recess, 
occupied  by  an  altar,  inlaid  with  marble,  mosaic  work,  and 
a  border  of  silver,  and  having  a  marble  starf  in  the  pavement^ 
indicating,  as  is  asserted,  the  precise  spot  where  God  first 
appeared  ''  manifest  in  the  flesh."  Near  the  altar,  is  a  trough  of 
marble,  said  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  manger,  in  which  Jesus 
was  laid.  In  an  opposite  recess,  is  the  place  where  the  wise 
men  of  the  East  came  to  worship ;  and  in  another  recess,  is  an 
altar  representing  the  table  on  which  they  deposited  their  gifts ; 
descending  further,  a  spot  is  pointed  out,  where  Herod  ordered 

•  Serious  contentionfl  have  recently  occurred  at  Constantinople,  between 
the  representatiTes  of  France,  Austria,  and  Bussia,  respecting  the  right  of 
possession  of  the  holy  places  in  Palestine,  which  threaten  to  embroil  the 
Qoyemment  of  the  Sultan  with  some  of  these  powers,  and  to  be  the 
occasion  of  a  European  war. 

t  The  following  instance  of  the  impious  lengths  to  which  the  liyalry 
between  the  Latins  and  Greeks  is  carried,  is  mentioned  in  the  "  Land  of 
the  Morning:" — "The  Qreeks,  two  years  ago,  stole  away  the  large  silver 
star  embedded  in  the  stone,  and  inscribed,  *  Hie  de  Yirgina  Maria,  natus 
est  Ohristus.'  They  came  when  the  Latins  were  away  (so  say  the  Latins), 
and  with  nails  and  hammers  wrenched  it  away.'* — Land  qf  the  Morning^ 
p.  189,  Rev.  H.  B.  W.  Churton,  M.A. 
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the  children  of  Bethlehem  to  be  murdered ;  and  in  the  convent 
above  are  shown  the  hand  of  one  of  them,  and  the  tongue  of 
another,  richly  enchased  as  holy  relics,  in  gold  and  pearls. 

There  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence,  beyond  the  vague  and 
unsatisfactory  surmises  of  tradition,  in  support  of  the  identity  of 
this  grotto  with  the  stable  of  the  inn  in  which  Joseph  and 
Mary  could  find  no  room.*  The  great  ignorance  and  credulity 
prevailing  in  the  primitive  ages  of  Christianity,  deprive  the 
mere  traditionary  testimony  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  localities 
of  any  weight,  unless  supported  by  collateral  evidence.  It  has 
been  advanced,  that  grottoes  in  eastern  countries  are  sometimes 
used  as  stables.  I  subjoin,  on  this  subject,  some  very  apposite 
remarks  of  Maundrell : — 

''  I  cannot  forbear  to  mention,  in  this  place,  an  observation,  which 
is  very  obvious  to  all  that  visit  the  Holy  Land,  viz.,  that  almost  all 
passages  and  histories  related  in  the  Gospel,  are  represented  by  them 
that  undertake  to  show  where  everything  was  done,  as  having  been 
done,  the  most  of  them,  in  grottoes;  and  that,  even  in  such  cases 
where  the  condition  and  the  circumstances  of  the  actions  themselves, 
seem  to  require  sites  of  another  nature.  Thus,  if  you  would  see  the  place 
where  St.  Anne  was  delivered  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  you  are  carried  to 
a  grotto ;  if  the  place  where  the  blessed  Virgin  saluted  Elizabeth ; 
if  that  of  the  Baptist's,  or  of  our  Saviour's  nativity  ,*  if  that  of  the 
Agony,  or  that  of  St.  Peter's  repentance,  or  that  where  the  apostles 
made  the  creed,  or  this  of  the  transfiguration;  all  these  places  are 
also  grottoes.  And,  in  a  word,  whersver  you  go,  you  find  almost 
everything  is  represented  as  done  underground.  Certainly  grottoes 
were  anciently  held  in  very  great  esteem,  or  else  they  could  never 
have  been  assigned,  in  spite  of  all  probability,  for  the  places  in  which 
were  done  so  many  various  actions.  Perhaps  it  was  the  hermit-way 
of  liring  in  grottoes,  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  downward,  that 
has  brought  them  ever  since  to  be  in  so  great  reputation.*' t  ffhe 
historical  notices  in  the  text,  show  that  this  practice  is  of  much  earlier 
date  than  is  here  assigned.] 

It  was  observed  to  us,  by  Bishop  Grobat,  that  there  are  a 
number  of  similar  grottoes  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  on  a  line 
with  the  convent,  and  that  it  is  much  more  probable  these 
excavations  were,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  used  as 
places  of  sepulture.  This  pretended  grotto  of  the  Nativity  is 
to  be  ranked,  therefore,  among  the  many  impostures  of  Popery, 
*  Luke  ii.  7.  t  MaundreU's  Journey,  &c.,  April  19th. 
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called  ^^  pious  frauds."  It  maj  be  remarked,  also,  how  com- 
pletely this  apostate  Church  contrives  to  subvert  the  lesson  of 
deep  humiliation  and  unreserved  obedience  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed by  the  circumstances  attending  our  blessed  Saviour's 
birth — by  decorating  such  a  scene  with  white  marble,  and 
adorning  it  with  blue  satin,  embroidered  with  silver  I !  The 
monks  show  another  subterraneous  chamber,  in  which  it  is 
affirmed,  not  improbably,  that  Jerome  lived  fifty  years,  and 
made  the  yulqate  translation  of  the  Bible ;  his  place  of 
sepulture  is  near,  and  that,  also,  of  Eusebius,  who  assisted  him 
in  his  labours :  how  little  have  the  inmates  of  this  convent 
appreciated  their  true  value,  and  how  completely  has  the  blessed 
Word  remained  a  sealed  book  to  their  hearts  and  understand- 
ings I  The  tombs  are,  also,  pointed  out  of  the  distinguished 
Roman  lady  Paola^  and  of  her  daughter  EtUctckia^  who  followed 
Jerome  to  Bethlehem,  and  founded  there,  in  the  fourth  century, 
several  religious  houses. 

Another  grotto  is  shovni  as  the  scene  of  a  most  extraordinary 
legend.  It  is  averred  that  the  Virgin,  one  day,  having  taken 
shelter  in  this  grotto  from  a  shower  of  rain,  her  milk  over- 
flowed and  fell  to  the  ground,  and  that  it  left  white  marks, 
visible  to  this  day ;  that,  still  more  wonderful,  it  endued  the 
earth  with  the  power  of  bestowing  on  mothers,  who  have  no 
milk,  the  means  of  nursing  their  children,  for  which  purpose 
it  is  only  requisite  to  drink  with  faith  a  little  of  the  powder 
scraped  from  the  grotto,  and  mixed  with  water ;  the  demand  for 
this  miraculous  powder,  by  the  female  pilgrims  visiting  Bethle- 
hem is,  as  may  be  supposed,  exceedingly  great.  That  a  Church 
having  the  audacity,  authoritatively,  to  propagate  such  ridiculous 
and  disgusting  impostures,  should  have  been  allowed  to  establish 
her  dominion  over  the  largest  portion  of  Christendom,  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  complete  fatuity  and  imbecility  in  the  dis- 
cernment of  spiritual  things,  with  which  the  mind  of  man  was 
smitten  at  the  Fall ;  and  this  state  of  spiritual  blindness  and 
deadness  further  proves  the  absolute  necessity  of  his  receiving  a 
new  infusion  of  Divine  light  and  life,  for  the  recovery  of  his 
spiritual  perceptions ;  '*  for  the  things  of  God  knoweth  no  man, 
but  the  Spirit  of  God."* 

•  1  Cor.  ii  11. 
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The  mind,  sickened  with  these  superstitious,  monkish  exhibi- 
tions, gladlj  turns  away  to  behold  the  hilb  and  valleys,  which 
undoubtedly  were  the  soene  of  the  glorious  events  attending  the 
blessed  Bedeemer*s  nativity.  A  beautiful  and  most  interesting 
view  of  the  whole  scenery  is  obtained  from  the  terrace-roof  of 
the  convent ;  the  fields,  the  hills,  the  rocks,  and  valleys  around, 
remain  unchanged,  and  present  the  same  aspect  as  upon  that 
glorious  night,  when — 

"  There  were  shepherds  abiding  in  the  field,  keeping  watch  over 
their  fiocks  at  night.  And,  lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  themi 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  around  about  them,  and  they  were 
sore  afraid.  And  the  angel  scdd  unto  them,  Fear  not :  for,  behold,  I 
bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people.  For 
unto  you  is  bom  this  day,  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ 
the  Lord.  And  this  shaU  be  a  sign  unto  you ;  ye  shall  find  the  babe 
wrapped  in  swaddling-clothes,  lying  in  a  manger.  And,  suddenly, 
there  was  with  the  angel  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  hosts  praising 
God,  and  saying,  Qlory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good-will  toward  men."  * 

The  near  prospect  to  the  south,  presents  a  broad  valley  and 
low,  undulating  hills,  mostly  covered  with  pasturage ;  and  a  spot 
is  indicated,  about  a  mile  distant,  as  that  where  the  shepherds 
heard  the  heavenly  choir  singing,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace,  goodwill  toward  men."  This  locality  is 
planted  with  large  olive-trees,  has  a  small  grotto-chapel  in  the 
centre,  and  is  inclosed  by  a  wall ;  there  is  nothing  improbable 
respecting  the  identity  of  the  place  ;  the  village,  supposed  to  be 
that  where  the  shepherds  lived,  lies  a  little  further  off.  In  the 
distance,  to  the  East,  are  the  mountains  of  Moab  and  Ammon, 
and  the  plains  of  the  Jordan;  about  six  miles  southward,  is 
seen  the  high,  barren  hill  of  Tekoah,  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  surrou  nding  wilderness,  and  was  the  scene  of  the  pastoral 
life  of  the  prophet  Amos.f  To  the  south-east,  lie  the  fast- 
nesses of  En-gedi ;  a  good  view  is  also  obtained  of  the  conical 
truncated  hill,  called  the  Frank  Mountain^  supposed  to  be  the 
Beth-haccerem  of  Jeremiah :  "Oh,  ye  children  of  Benjamin, 
gather  yourselves  to  flee  out  of  the  midst  of  Jerusalem ;  and 
blow  the  trumpet  in  Tekoah,  and  set  up  a  sign  of  fire  in  Beth- 

*  Luke  ii.  8  to  14,  f  Amos  i.  1. 
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haccerem ;  for  evil  appeareth  out  of  the  north,  and  great 
destruction."*  The  mountain  is  believed  to  have  received  the 
name  of  "Frank,"  in  consequence  of  its  occupation  hy  the 
Crusaders:  and  it  was  very  probably  the  site  of  the  citadel 
built  hj  Herod,  and  named  ^Herodium;"  the  ruins  of  large 
cistern-aqueducts,  and  other  spacious  buildings,  are  still  found. 

It  was  pleasing  to  recollect,  when  gazing  upon  that  picturesque 
scenery,  that  it  was  while  wandering  with  his  flock  among  these 
beautiful  hills  and  glens^  that  the  royal  shepherd-boy  of  Israel 
learned  to  sing  the  praises  of  God.  The  same  species  of  birds 
to  which  he  probably  listened  (the  blackbird,  the  lark,  and  the 
wild  dove,  are  very  common  in  these  regions)  may  still  be 
heard  pouring  forth  their  lays  from  among  the  luxuriant  shrubs 
and  bushes  on  the  banks  of  the  mountain  streams.  To  these 
interesting  features  of  the  scenery,  the  divine  Psalmist  no 
doubt  refers  in  such  strains  as,  "  He  sendeth  the  springs  into 

the  valleys,  which  run  among  the  hills By  them  shall 

the  fowls  of  the  air  have  their  habitation,  which  sing  among 
the  branches." -f- 

It  was  probably,  also,  when  meditating  on  the  banks  of 
some  of  the  limpid  streams,  by  which  these  beautifully  verdant 
and  retired  valleys  are  watered,  that  he  was  inspired  with  such 
Psalms  as  the  twenty -third :  "  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in 
green  pastures.  He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters."  J 

*  Jep.  vi.  1.  t  Ps.  dv.  10, 12. 

J  "  David  appears  to  have  had,  almost  from  his  very  childhood,  the 
sublimcflt  talents  for  poetry,  and  an  exquisite  taste  in  music.  His  harp, 
therefore,  was  probably  his  frequent  companion  in  the  field,  when  he  exer- 
cised the  occupation  of  a  shepherd.  And  having  experienced  the  hiestimable 
blessing  of  early  conversion,  he  did  not  debase  his  poetic  genius,  or  prostitute 
his  slnll  in  the  harmony  of  sounds,  by  devoting  either  of  them  to  the  con- 
temptible purposes  of  versified  nonsense  and  unmanly  dissipation. 

''  When  I  read  the  eighth  Fsahn,  I  form  to  myself  an  idea  of  David  the 
stripling,  and  I  think  I  see  him  watching  his  flocks  in  a  simuner's  night, 
under  the  expanded  canopy  of  the  skies.  The  air  is  stilL  The  heavens  are 
serene.  The  moon,  arrived  at  the  full,  is  pursuing  her  majestic  silent  course. 
The  stars  (Uke  peeresses  on  a  coronation  solemnity)  assume  their  brightest 
robes,  to  attend  the  beauteous  sovereign  of  the  night,  while  both  moon  and 
stars  concur  to  shed  a  soft  undazzling  lustre  on  all  the  subjacent  landscape. 
David,  at  this  happy  period,  a  blameless  youth,  unpoisoned  with  ambition, 
and  uufiiscinatedby  the  wit-chcraft  of  court  coiruption  j  his  heart  unpolluted 
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When  leaving  Bethlehem,  we  passed  through  a  large  gate, 
which  reminded  as  of  the  place  where  Boaz  sat,  and  called  to  his 
kinsmen  passing  hj :  "Ho,  such  a  one,  turn  aside,  sit  down  here ;" 
then  before  ten  men,  elders  of  the  citj,  he  redeemed  the  posses- 
sion of  Naomi,  and  received  with  it  the  hand  of  Ruth,  her 
Moabitish  step-daughter,  from  whom  descended  David.*  Less 
than  half-a-mile  from  the  gate,  there  is  a  well  covered  by  a  porch, 
with  four  small  arches ;  its  situation  corresponds  exactly  with 
the  '^  well  that  is  by  the  gate  of  Bethlehem,"  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  David.  The  town  was  garrisoned  by  the  Philistines, 
while  David  lay  concealed  in  the  cave  of  AduUamy-f-  over  the 

with  lust,  and  his  hands  undipped  in  blood ;  is  seated  on  a  rising  hillock,  or 
on  the  protuberant  root  of  some  stately  tree.  All  is  hushed.  JSot  a  bough 
rustles.  Not  a  loaf  '  trembles  to  the  breese.*  The  silent  flocks  are  ^ther 
careLessly  grazing  by  his  side^  or  slumbering  securely  at  his  fiset.  The  birds 
have  suspended  their  songs,  until  awakened  by  the  superior  sweetness  of  his 
voice,  and  the  music  of  his  hand.  For,  charmed  with  the  loTeliness  of  the 
scene,  and  rapt  by  the  Holy  Spirit  into  a  seraphic  flame  of  exalted  devotion, 
he  has  laid  aside  his  crook — he  has  taken  up  his  harp— and  is  transmitting 
to  the  throne  of  Qod,  these  grateful,  these  inexpressibly  beautiful  strains  of 
admiring  thankfulness :  '  When  I  consider  the  heavens  the  work  of  thy 
fingers ;  the  moon  and  stars,  which  thou  hast  ordained ;  what  is  man,  that 
thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man  that  thou  visitest  hun?*^ 
GThen  taking  a  survey  of  the  pleasing  objects  that  surrounded  him,  he  thus 
goes  on  to  sing :  *  Thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  -and 
hast  crowned  him  with  gbiy  and  honour.  Thou  madest  him  to  have 
dominion  over  the  works  of  thy  hands  ;  thou  hast  put  all  things  under  his 
feet ;  all  sheep  and  oxen ;  yea,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field ;  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  and  whatsoever  passeth  through  the  paths  of 
the  sea.  O  Lord  our  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth."* 
So  warbled  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,  and  thus  he  addressed  God  the  Son 
almost  eleven  hundred  years  prior  to  his  incarnation." — (Toplady's  "  Prayers 
and  Meditations,"  p.  97.) 

*  Ruth  iv. 

t  The  following  is  a  description  of  this  cave,  by  a  recent  traveller : — 
*<  After  a  long  ride,  we  came  to  the  ancient  cave  of  AduUam,  in  the  wild  rocky 
Valley  of  Bephaim  j  the  only  entrance  to  which  was  100  feet  from  the 
ground,  high  in  the  diff.  In  this  curious  place,  the  Psalmist  of  Israel  lived 
for  some  years — '  David  therefore  departed  thence,  and  escaped  to  the  cave  of 
Adullam ;  . .  . .  and  there  were  with  him  about  four  hundred  men.'*  I  had 
brought  a  compass,  some  candles,  and  a  great  quantity  of  string,  to  enable  me  to 
thread  its  dark  winding  passages.    The  dragoman  Henny  went  in  along  with 

»  Psalm  viii.  3,  4.         •  Psalm  ?iii.  5-9.         »  I  Sam,  xxii.  1,  2. 
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hill  of  Tekoah ;  his  three  mightiest  captains  hearing  their 
rojal  master  express  an  earnest  desire  for  some  of  the  water  of 
this  well,  to  quench  his  intense  thirst  under  a  summer  heat, 
Tentured  their  lives,  and  breaking  through  the  host  of  the 
Philistines,  "  drew  water  out  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  that 
was  by  the  gate,  and  brought  it  to  David;"  nevertheless,  "he 
would  not  drink  thereof,  but  poured  it  out  unto  the  Lord," 
because  it  was  *^  the  blood  of  the  men,  that  went  in 
jeopardy  of  their  lives."*  The  identity  of  this  well  has  been 
questioned,  because  it  is  believed  to  derive  its  water  from  a 
deep  cistern  supplied  by  the  aqueduct  which  conveys  water  to 
Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem,  from  the  fountain  of  the  pools  of 
Solomon.  This  does  not  appear,  however,  a  well-founded  objec- 
tion, since  it  is  most  likely  that  Bethlehem  was  always  sup- 
plied with  water  from  this  copious  fountain.  A  dry  pit  is 
shown  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  town,  as  the  well  of 
David,  but  this  is  opposed  to  every  probability. 

The  dress  of  the  women  of  Bethlehem  is  particularly 
graceful  and  becoming,  and  most  probably  has  varied  but 
little  from  the  time  of  Naomi  and  Ruth.  The  young  women 
wear  a  light  veil  descending  on  each  side  of  the  face, 
and  closed  across  the  bosom,  but  showing  the  front  of 
a  handsome  head-dress  composed  of  strings  of  silver  coins 
plaited  in  among  the  hair,  and  hanging  down  on  the  neck 
as  a  sort  of  necklace ;  their  robes  are  full  and  flowing,  and  usually 
red  or  blue  ;  those  of  the  older  women  are  dark.  The  dress  of 
the  men  consists  of  a  linen  shirt,  which  leaves  the  neck,  arms, 
and  legs  bare,  and  is  bound  round  the  loins  with  a  leather 
girdle ;  the  healthy,  intelligent  look  of  the  native  youths  thus 
simply  attired,  whom  we  met,  reminded  us  of  the  shepherd- 
boy  David.  The  better  classes  have  in  addition  linen  drawers 
reaching  to  the  knee,  and  sometimes  to  the  ankle ;  strong  shoes^ 

me,  and  we  found  manj  large  vaulted  chambers  with  Bhelves,  and  nooks  cut 
in  the  rock,  no  doubt  for  the  conrenience  of  David's  men.  Often  we  had  to 
crawl  through  narrow  holes,  hardly  allowing  us  room  to  pass,  and  sometimes 
to  help  each  other  down  deep  pits.  This  carem  is  said  to  extend  many 
miles,  eren  to  Hebron." — Three  Dajfe  in  the  JSati.  By  John  Macgregor. 
pp.  53,  54. 

•  1  Chron.  xi.  17. 
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a  Test  of  dothy  or  striped  silk ;  and  an  ample  doak  or  mantle ; 
they  usually  wear  turbans.  The  above  is  the  dress  worn  bj 
both  sexes  generally,  throughout  Palestine  and  Syria,  only  that 
a  great  many  of  the  men  have  exchanged  the  turban  for  the 
Turboo'sh,  or  red  skuU-^cap. 

Hebron. 

It  was  our  earnest  wish  to  visit  Hebron,  as  the  town,  inde- 
pendent of  the  deep  interest  attaching  to  its  ancient  historical 
associations,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  Pales- 
tine, and  the  country  to  retain  much  of  its  former  beauty  and 
fertility.  Having  been  prevented,  however,  from  accomplishing 
this  excursion,  the  following  brief  account  has  been  gathered 
from  the  writings  of  other  travellers. 

Scripture  Villages. — A  number  of  villages  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  are  found  between  Bethlehem  and  Hebron.  The 
identity  of  the  sites  of  some  of  these  is  pretty  accurately 
fixed;  such  as  the  HalhtU^  of  Joshua  xxv.  58,  where  there 
is  a  mosque,  called  "the  Prophet  Jonas;**  Beit-Akntlm,  the 
Bethanoih  of  Joshua  xv.  59 ;  Ain-ed-Dirwah,  with  a  tower  in 
the  vicinity,  called  Beit-Sur,  the  Beth-zur  of  Joshua  xv.  58, 
the  reputed  site  of  the  baptism  of  the  eunuch,  with  the  water 
supplied  by  its  large  well.  Bereikut,  the  Berachah  of  2  Chron. 
XX.  26  ;  Jidur,  the  Gedor  of  Joshua  xv.  58.  The  modem 
Tektia  corresponds  probably  with  the  ancient  Tekoa^  and  the 
Eltekon^  of  Joshua  xv.  58.  There  are  some  springs,  sur- 
rounded with  rich  vegetation,  which  may  be  the  upper  and 
nether  springs  sought  by  Caleb's  daughter.  South  of  Hebron, 
are  several  other  places  corresponding  with  those  mentioned  in 
Scripture ;  and  among  others,  Debir,  now  called  Kirjath-Sephery 
tlie  city  smitten  by  Othniel,  when  he  gained  Achsah,  Caleb's 
daughter.*  The  last  valley  leading  down  to  Hebron,  is  reason- 
ably believed  to  be  that  of  JEschol,  from  whence  the  spies 
brought  the  splendid  fruits,-)-  and  which  is  still  remarkable  for 
its  great  fertility.  About  two  miles  from  the  town,  the  valley  of 
Hebron  is  entered,  still  so  beautiful  and  luxuriant  as  to  render 
it  manifest,  that  God  has  not  ceased  to  bless  the  spot  where  He 

•  Josh.  XV.  16, 17.  t  Beut.  i.  24,  25. 
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used  to  meet  bis  firiend,  Abraham.  The  vallej  is  inclosed  by 
high  hills,  well  cultivated  to  the  summit,  in  terraces,  on  the  east 
and  west. 

Hebron,  "built  seven  years  before  Zoan,  in  Egypt,*^  *  is  called 
EUEhaUly  or  "  the  beloved,"  the  name  by  which  Abraham  is 
known  in  the  East.  It  has  about  sixteen  smaller  villages  de- 
pendant upon  its  jurisdiction,  in  which  several  tribes  of  nomadic 
Arabs  live  peacefully  under  their  tents.  The  town  is  divided 
into  four  quarters,  at  some  distance  from  one  another,  with  rich 
gardens  intervening,  which  add  to  the  beauty  of  its  aspect ; — 
the  ancient  quarter  round  the  cave  of  Maohpelah,-<-the  silk 
merchant  quarter,  inhabited  by  the  Jews, — the  Sheikh  quarter, 
and  the  Druse  quarter.  The  houses  are  well  built,  with  flat 
roofs  and  cupolas ;  the  town  is  generally  cleaner,  and  the 
inhabitants  appear  better  dressed,  and  in  easier  circumstances, 
than  is  observed  in  other  parts  of  Palestine.  The  women  wear 
ornaments  round  the  ankles,  called  anklets.  There  is  a  large 
glass  manufactory.  The  bazaars  have  a  respectable  appearance^ 
and  the  business  transacted  in  them  is  considerable.  The 
population  is  reckoned  at  10,000^  of  whom  700  are  Jews,  and 
the  remainder  Mohammedans. 

The  ancient  town  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  chiefly  on 
the  hill  where  the  mosque  stands,  and  upon  which  traces  of 
ruins  are  to  be  seen ;  this  is  the  more  probable,  from  Hebron 
having  been  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  which  always  occupied 
hills,  in  order  to  be  seen  from  afar.  It  was  first  the  city  of 
Caleb,  and  then  Aaronic.  It  was  from  the  vale  of  Hebron,  that 
young  Joseph  was  sent  by  Jacob  to  visit  his  brethren,  at 
Shechem  and  Dothan :  and  David,  also,  went  to  Hebron,  by  the 
special  command  of  God.f  The  mosque  standing  over  the 
cave  of  Machpelah,  where  the  tombs  of  Abraham  and  Sarah 
are  asserted  to  be  still  in  existence,  is  not  allowed  to 
be  entered  by  Christians  or  Jews;  they  are  only  permitted 
to  look  through  a  hole  near  the  entrance,  and  to  pray  with 
their  face  toward  the  grave  of  Abraham.  The  persons  men- 
tioned in  Scriptare  as  buried  in  Machpelah,  are  Abraham, 
Sarah,  Isaac,  Rebecca,  Jacob,  and  Leah.  The  mosque  is  a  large 
quadrangular    building,   with    two  minarets   at  the  opposite 

*  Numb.  ziii.  22.  f  2  Sam.  iL  1,  8. 
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corners.  The  oater  walls  are  aboat  sixtj  feet  high,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  battlement ;  the  building  has  the  appearance  of  a 
fort,  for  which  purpose  it  has  often  been  used.  The  lower  part 
of  the  walls  is  no  doubt  of  great  antiquity,  being  constructed  of 
very  large  stones,  with  bevelled  edges,  according  to  the 
Phoenician  and  Hebrew  style ;  some  of  them  are  thirty-eight 
feet  long,  by  three  feet  four  inches  deep.  The  Jews  believe 
this  to  be  a  work  of  Solomon,  which  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable. The  upper  part  of  the  building  is  evidently  more 
modern.  The  interior,  now  used  as  a  mosque,  was  formerly  a 
church,  built  probably  by  the  Crusaders,  as  its  arches  are 
pointed.  The  following  description  of  the  tombs,  over  which 
the  Mohanmiedans  keep  so  jealous  a  watch,  is  taken  from  a 
Spanish  traveller,  who  entered  in  the  disguise  of  a  Moslem 
pilgrim : — 

"  The  fiepulchres  of  Abraham  and  of  his  family  are  in  a  temple  that 
was  formerly  a  Greek  church.  The  ascent  to  it  is  by  a  large  and  fine 
staircase  that  leads  to  a  long  gallery,  the  entrance  to  which  is  by  a 
small  court  Towards  the  left  is  a  portico  resting  upon  square 
pillars.  The  vestibule  of  the  temple  contains  two  rooms ;  the  one  to 
the  right  contains  the  sepulchre  of  Abraham)  and  the  other  to  the  left 
that  of  Sarah.  In  the  body  of  the  church,  which  is  Qothic,  between 
two  large  pillars  on  the  right,  is  seen  a  small  house,  in  which  is  the 
sepulchre  of  Isaac,  and  in  a  similar  one  upon  the  left  is  that  of  his  wife. 
This  church,  which  has  been  converted  into  a  mosque,  has  a  meherel, 
the  tribune  for  the  preacher  upon  Fridays,*  and  another  tribune  for  the 
mueddens,  or  singers.  On  the  other  side  of  the  court  is  another 
vestibule,  which  has  also  a  room  on  each  side.  In  that  upon  the  left 
is  the  sepulchre  of  Jacob,  and  in  that  upon  the  right  that  of  his  wife. 

"  At  the  extremity  of  the  portico  of  the  temple  upon  the  right,  is  a 
door  which  leads  to  a  sort  of  long  gallery,  that  still  serves  as  a  mosque; 
from  thence  I  passed  into  another  room,  in  which  is  the  sepulchre  of 
Joseph,  who  died  in  Egypt,  and  whose  ashes  were  brought  hither  by 
the  people  of  Israel.*  All  the  sepulchres  of  the  patriarchs  are  covered 
with  rich  carpets  of  green  silk,  magnificently  embroidered  with  gold ; 
those  of  their  wives  are  red,  embroidered  in  like  manner.  The  Sultans 
of  Ck>nstantinople  furnish  these  carpets,  which  are  renewed  from  time 
to  time.  I  counted  nine,  one  over  the  other,  upon  the  sepulchre  of 
Abraham.  The  rooms  also  which  contain  the  tombs  are  covered  with 
rich  carpets;  the  entrance  to  them  is  guarded  by  iron  gates  and 

*  Joseph's  bones  were  buried  in  Shechem.    (Josh.  xxiv.  33.) 
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wooden  doors,  plated  with  silrer,  with  bolts  and  padlocks  of  the  same 
metal.  There  are  reckoned  more  than  a  hundred  persons  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  Temple ;  it  is  consequently  easy  to  imagine  how 
many  alms  must  be  made."* 

There  is  a  very  old  tradition,  that  Adam  and  Eve  were 
baried  near  Hebron.  A  Jewish  traveller,  Benjamin,  of  Tudela, 
gives,  however,  a  different  description  of  this  celebrated  cave. 
He  asserts,  that  the  fane  called  St.  Abraham  was  originallj 
a  synagogue  of  the  Jews ;  that  having  been  converted  by  the 
Christians  into  a  church,  they  erected  in  it  six  sepulchres,  in 
the  names  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  Isaac  and  Rebecca,  Jacob 
and  Leah.  But  that  under  the  church,  there  are  three  caves 
closed  by  an  iron  door,  which  the  keeper  opens  to  any  Jew  for 
a  bribe,  and  that  the  last  cave  contains  the  six  original  tombs 
bearing  inscriptions  engraved 'Jn  the  stone — that  there  are  also 
boxes  filled  with  the  bones  of  Israelites  that  had  been  brought 
there. 

In  the  town  are  shown  several  tombs,  pretended  to  be  those 
of  Abner,  Jesse,  and  even  Esau.  Without  the  town,  a 
sepulchre,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  is  represented  to  be  that  of 
OthnieL  Not  far  off,  in  the  valley  below,  is  a  large  pool 
of  ancient,  solid  masonry,  measuring  133  feet  square,  which  is 
no  doubt  the  pool  of  Hebron,  over  which  David  hanged  the 
murderers  of  Ishbosheth,  after  cutting  off  their  hands  and  feet.-j- 
About  a  mile  to  the  north-west,  is  seen  the  immense  oak,  called 
by  the  name  of  Abraham,  and  the  largest  tree  in  Palestine.  The 
thickest  part  of  the  trunk  measures  twenty- five  feet  nine 
inches  circumference,  and  the  diameter  of  the  span  of  the 
branches  is  eighty*one  feet.  It  was,  no  doubt,  under  such  a 
tree,  that  Abraham  pitched  his  tent,  when  "  he  came  and 
dwelt  under  the  oaks  of  Mamre,  which  is  in  Hebron ;'';{;  and  it  was 
under  a  tree,  also,  that  he  so  hospitably  entertained,  unawares, 
three  angels.  The  plain  of  Mamre  is  supposed,  however,  to  lie 
to  the  south-east,  though  four  bare  walls  are  shown  to  the 
north,  as  the  alleged  ruins  of  Abraham's  house. 

The  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Hebron,  is  not  quite  so  desti- 
tute as  in  other  parts  of  Palestine;   many  are  respectably 
*  TravelB  of  Ali  Bey,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  232,  233. 
t  2  Sam.  iv.  12.  $  Qen,  xiii.  18. 
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dressed.  The  costume  of  their  women  is  graceful,  and  thej  often 
wear  rich  ornaments.  The  following  details  are  extracted 
from  the  "  Narrative  of  a  Mission  to  the  Jews :  ** — 

"  In  the  afternoon,  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  Jewish  quarter.  We  were 
told  that  there  are  about  eighty  German  and  Polish  Jews  in  this 
place.  They  have  two  synagogues;  one  belonging  to  the  Spanish, 
the  other  to  the  Polish  Jews.  We  first  visited  the  Spanish  synagogue, 
the  larger  of  the  two.  It  is  not  more  than  forty  feet  in  length,  and 
though  clean,  is  but  poorly  furnished.  The  seats  were  half-broken 
benches,  reminding  us  of  some  of  our  neglected  eountry  ohurdies. 
The  lamps  were  of  ornamented  brass ;  the  reading-desk  nothing  more 
than  an  elevated  part  of  the  floor  railed  in.  There  was  nothing 
attractive  about  the  ark;  and  the  only  decorations  were  the  usual 
silver  ornaments  on  the  rolls  of  the  law,  and  a  few  verses  in  Hebrew 
written  on  the  curtain  and  on  the  walls.  Fourteen  children  were 
seated  on  the  floor,  with  bright  sparkling  eyes,  getting  a  lesson  in 
Hebrew  from  an  old  Jew.  The  Polish  synagogue  was  even  poorer 
than  the  Spanish.  It  had  no  reading-desk  at  all,  but  only  a  stand  for 
the  books.  However,  it  surpassed  the  other  in  its  lamps,  all  of  which 
were  elegant;  and  one  of  them  of  silver, — the  gift  of  Asher  Bensamson, 
a  Jew  in  London,  who  sent  the  money  for  it  to  Jerusalem,  where  the 
lamp  was  made. 

"  Leaving  the  synagogue,  we  stepped  into  one  of  the  yUhvioth  or 
reading-rooms.  The  books  were  not  well  kept,  not  even  clean — the 
dust  was  lying  thick  on  some  of  them,  and  only  two  persons  were 
studying  in  the  room.  There  are  three  more  of  these  reading- 
rooms  in  Hebron."* 

From  the  highest  hill  to  the  south-east  of  Hebron,  a  fine 
view  is  obtained  of  the  town,  the  valley,  and  of  the  district  of 
the  Dead  Sea  and  Jordan.  It  is  probably  from  this  hill  that 
Abraham  ^'  looked  towards  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  toward 
all  the  land  of  the  plain,  and  beheld,  and,  lo,  the  smoke  of  the 
country  went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  farnaoe."f  It  was  most 
likely  in  this  direction  the  Patriarch  led  the  three  angelic  men 
towards  Sodom;  and  here,  also^  that  he  so  earnestly  pleaded 
with  the  Lord,  ''  Wilt  thou  also  destroy  the  righteous  with  the 
wicked?"  The  view  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  of  the  plain,  is 
intercepted  by  this  high  ridge,  on  which  Abraham  must  have 

*  "  Narrative  of  a  Mission  to  the  Jews,"  p.  183. 
t  Gen.  xix.  28. 
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stood,  instead  of  the  hill  above  the  town,  if  he  actnally  saw  the 
plain  itself. 

Bebbshsba  (well  of  the  oath)  is  situated  about  twenty  miles 
from  Hebron,  and  formed  the  southern  extremitj  of  Palestine, 
as  is  often  expressed  in  Scripture  hy  the  term,  '^  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba."  It  was  a  favourite  residence  of  the  patriarchs, 
who  planted  it  with  groves  of  trees,  and  built  a  town  ;  it  de« 
rived  its  name  from  a  well  which  was  dug  by  Abraham,  and 
from  the  alliance  which  he  formed  there  with  Abimelech,  King 
of  Gerar,  giving  him  seven  ewe-lambs,  in  confirmation  of  the 
covenant  to  whidi  they  had  sworn  ;  *  its  present  Arab  name, 
Bir-es-Seba,  means,  "  Well  of  the  seven.'*  It  was  at  Beersheba, 
Samuel  established  his  sons  as  judges,t  and  from  thence  that 
Elisha  wandered  into  the  southern  desert.^  It  was  garrisoned  by 
the  Romans,  in  the  time  of  Ensebius,  and  erected  into  an 
episcopal  see.  The  town  was  reduced  to  a  village,  during  the 
wars  with  the  Moslems  ;  and  the  only  remaining  vestiges  of  it, 
are  a  few  ruins,  and  two  good  wells  ;  one  of  these,  according  to 
the  measurements  of  Dr.  Bobinson,  is  twelve  feet  in  diameter, 
forty-four  feet  deep  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  sixteen  of  which 
at  the  bottom  are  excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock ;  the  masonry 
is  good,  and  apparently  very  ancient ;  the  other  well  is  smaller ; 
the  water  in  both  is  pure,  excellent,  and  in  great  abundance. 

SOLOMON'S   GABDEITS  AND  POOLS. 

We  visited  on  our  return  to  Jerusalem,  Solomon's  Gardens 
and  Foob,  respecting  the  identity  of  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  distance  from  Bethlehem  is  about  two  miles  and 
a-half ;  the  road  is  first  stony  and  barren,  but  it  soon  enters  a 
narrow  valley,  inclosed  on  both  sides  by  steep  hills,  with  a 
brook  running  down  its  centre,  and  watering  the  gardens  and 
plantations.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  Valley  of  Etham. 
Behoboam  l(»tified  Bethlehem,  Ethak,  Tekoa,  Beth-zur,  and 
other  cities.  §  The  largest  of  the  fountains  supplying  the  pools, 
is  named  Etham.  This  beautiful  and  rich  glen  was  undoubtedly 
the  site  of  Solomon's  celebrated  garden,  DelicuB  SalomoncBy  to 
which  he  used  to  resort : — ''  I  made  me  gardens  and  orchards, 

•  Gen.  xzi  28.  t  1  Sam.  Tiii.  2. 

X  1  Kings  xix.  d.  §  2  Chron.  xi.  6. 
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and  I  planted  trees  in  them  of  all  kinds  of  fruit :  I  made  me 
pools  of  water,  to  water  therewith  the  wood  that  bringeth  forth 
trees*"  •  Josephus,  referring  to  this  localitj,  says,  "  There  was  a 
certain  place,  about  fiftj  furlongs  distant  from  Jerusalem, 
which  is  called  Etham ;  very  pleasant  is  it  in  fine  gardens,  and 
abounding  in  rivulets  of  water ;  thither  did  Solomon  use  to  go 
out  in  the  morning,  sitting  on  high  in  his  chariot."  f  A  tract  of 
land  in  this  valley  has  been  purchased  and  laid  out  in  a  farm 
and  gardens,  by  Mr.  Meshullam,  a  resident  in  Jerusalem ;  the 
produce  he  has  reaped  from  it  in  a  few  years,  by  skilful  cultiva- 
tion, is  surprisingly  great.  He  has  planted  220  fig-trees,  190 
peach-trees,  90  pear-trees,  and  a  large  number  of  vines ;  all  of 
which  have  rapidly  attained  a  luxuriant  growth,  and  bear  an 
abundance  of  the  finest  fruit.  He  obtains  also  several  crops  in 
the  year  of  excellent  potatoes  and  vegetables,  besides  having 
some  good  pasturage.  He  supplies  the  European  residents  in 
Jerusalem  with  good  butter,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  deriving 
considerable  profits  from  this  little  farm.  This  afibrds  a  good 
specimen  of  the  great  resources  of  the  soil,  under  judicious 
management. 

The  Pools  of  Solomon,  called  "  el-Burak,"  are  works  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  and  worthy  the  renown  of  this  great 
monarch  to  whom  they  have  been  generally  attributed,  though 
there  is  no  direct  mention  of  them  in  Scripture.  The  following 
is  a  brief  description  of  them  : — 

They  are  three  in  number,  of  oblong  shape,  formed  in  part 
by  excavations  from  the  rock,  and  partly  by  inclosnres  of 
mason- work;  the  interior  surface  being  thickly  coated  with 
plaster.  They  are  admirably  constructed  for  strength  and 
durability,  and  are  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  rising  ground,  so 
that  the  third  receives  the  waters  from  the  second,  and  the 
second  in  like  manner  those  of  the  first :  they  do  not  difi*er  very 
materially  in  breadth,  each  measuring  about  270  feet.  The 
third  is  the  greatest  in  length,  measuring  660  feet ;  the  second 
is  about  600  feet,  and  the  first,  or  western  reservoir,  which  is 
nearest  to  the  source  of  the  spring  from  which  it  is  supplied, 
is  about  480  feet  long. 

With  such  capacities  the  quantity  of  water  they  contain  is, 
of  course,  very  considerable,  and  an  abundant  supply  is  thus 
•  Eccles.  ii.  5,  6.  t  Antiq.  Jud.,  lib.  riii.,  pp.  7,  8. 
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discharged  into  an  aqueduct,  through  which  it  is  conveyed  to 
Jerusalem.  This  aqueduct  rests  on  a  stone  foundation;  the 
water  passes  through  round  earthen  pipes  of  about  ten  inches 
in  diameter,  encased  in  two  hewn  closely-fitting  stones,  and 
overlaid  with  a  rough  covering  of  the  same  material,  well  cemented 
together.  In  many  parts  of  the  hill  which  it  traverses,  there 
is  no  visible  trace  of  the  aqueduct^  so  deeply  is  it  sunk. 

The  fountain  from  which  the  reservoirs  are  partly  supplied, 
is  about  140  paces  distant  from  the  highest  of  them.  The 
spring  is  approached  by  a  descent  of  steps,  which  leads  into  a 
vaulted  room,  forty-five  feet  by  twenty-four.  There  is  a 
second  room  adjoifiing,  but  of  smaller  dimensions ;  both  rooms 
have  been  carefully  constructed  with  fine  arches  of  stone,  which 
seem  to  be  of  great  antiquity.  The  water  rises  from  the  ground 
in  a  few  places,  and  after  being  received  into  a  basin,  is  thence 
carried  by  a  channel  underground  into  the  pools.*  Allusion  is 
supposed  to  be  made  to  this  fountain,  in  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
V.  12,  where  he  compares  his  bride  to  the  "sealed  fountains." 
Two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  the  fountain,  to  the  north- 
west of  the  upper  pool,  is  to  be  seen  a  khan  (caravansary) 
fortified,  and  of  large  dimensions,  with  windows  facing  a  court 
within.  The  solidity  and  dimensions  of  this  structure  would 
lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  at  the  time  it  was  reared,  there  was 
much  greater  intercourse  than  at  present  with  the  countries 
south  of  Jerusalem. 

Near  Jerusalem,  we  passed  the  road  leading  to  Emmaus,  the 
site  of  which  is  believed  to  be  now  occupied  by  the  village 
called  Abou-Goosh,  in  a  rich  valley.  It  was  on  this  road  that 
Christ,  after  his  resurrection,  accosted  the  two  disciples,  without 
being  recognised  by  them,  and,  "  beginning  at  Moses,  and  all  the 
prophets,  he  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the  Scriptures,  the 
things  concerning  himself;"  their  hearts,  as  they  afterwards 
declared,  burning  within  them,  during  their  Saviour's  dis- 
course.')' About  an  hour  from  Jerusalem,  is  the  former 
celebrated  Armenian  Convent  of  the  Cross,  now  very  poor 
and  neglected;  it  is  situated  on  the  spot  where  they  pre- 
tend the  tree  grew,  from  which  the  cross  of  Christ  was  made ! 

*  They  receive  water  from,  several  other  smaller  springs,  and  from  the  rain. 

t  Luke  xxir.  18—82. 
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PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS  OF  PALESTINE  AND  STRIA. 

Having  described  the  topography  of  the  southern  provinces 
of  Palestine^  it  maj  be  useful  and  interesting,  before  proceeding 
northward,  to  introduce  some  account  of  the  productions  of  the 
soil  and  of  the  animals  located  in  those  regions,  as  being 
intimately  connected  with  the  natural  resources  of  the  country. 

Productions  of  the  Soil. — ^Palestine  and  Syria  being 
essentially  mountainous  regions,  their  surface  presents  a  succes- 
sion of  hilly  ridges,  of  various  elevations,  and  chiefly  of  the 
limestone  formation,  with  intervening  valleyB,  expanding,  in  a 
few  instances,  into  plains  of  moderate  extent.  The  considerable 
differences  of  dbvation  in  the  surface  of  the  country  create  in 
every  district  a  great  variety  of  climate ;  the  depressed  valley  of 
the  Jordan  is  the  hottest,  especially  towards  the  south,  where 
the  temperature  of  the  climate,  during  a  part  <^  the  year,  is  as 
high  as  that  of  Egypt 

The  cultivated  fields  produce  rich  crops  of  barley,  millet, 
(holcus^  or  dhurah,)  which  was  probably  the  parched  com 
that  Boazgave  to  Ruth — ^wheat,  rye,  lentils,  beans,  peas,  onions, 
tobacco,  madder,  hemp,  and  flax,  besides  excellent  pasturage. 
The  wheat  of  Palestine,  like  that  of  Egypt,  ia  exceedingly 
prolific,  yielding  thirty^  dxty^  and  even  a  hundredfold.  Among 
esculent  vegetables,  the  various  species  of  hibiscus  are  much 
cultivated,  especially  the  hibiscus  esculentis,  and  hibiscus  praseox. 
The  artichoke  is  very  common,  as  well  as  are  a  variety  of 
salad  herbs.  The  mulberry-tree  is  grown,  for  the  supply 
of  the  few  silk  manufactories  of  Hebron,  Sidon,  and  other 
places  round  the  Lebanon.  Rice,  maize,  and  water-melons, 
are  produced  in  low  grounds,  which  are  well  supplied  with 
water,  and  where  the  indigo  and  the  sugar-cime  also  grow 
without  culture,  as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  The 
cotton  plant  prospers  wherever  it  has  been  introduced,  and 
the  sesamum,  which  affords  oil.  The  cochineal  plant  is  said  to 
be  grown  on  all  the  coast  of  Syria,  in  the  same  perfection  as  at 
St.  Domingo;  and  the  excellent  coffee  of  the  mountains  of 
Yeemen  might  be  cultivated  on  the  southern  mountains  of 
Juds&a,  the  climate  of  both  these  regions  being  almost  the  same. 
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In  tbe  cultivated  locaiitieSy  the  fig,  almond  (Inz),  olive, 
orange,  lemon,  apple,  pear,  strawberry-tree,  apricot,  cheny, 
peach,  wfJnat,  and  plnm,  abound  in  great  luxuriance.  There 
are  more  vineyards  in  the  district  of  Hebron,  than  in  anj 
other  part  of  Palestine,  and  their  growth  is  so  vigorous,  that 
the  bunches  of  grapes  are  stated  often  to  weigh  six  pounds, 
and  every  grape  from  six  to  seven  drachms.  One  traveller  (Sir 
Moses  Montefiore)  got  a  bunch,  measuring  in  length  a  yard, 
resembling  the  one  carried  on  a  staff  between  two  ^of  the  spies 
sent  by  Moses.  This  district,  and  the  L^Minon,  are  the  only  places 
in  Palestine  where  wine  is  made,  and  it  is  equal  in  quality  to  the 
best  Bordeaux.  As  the  Moslems  do  not  openly  and  habitually 
drink  wine,  they  use  the  grapes  which  they  do  not  eat,  in  pre- 
paring raisins,  and  especially  in  making  a  rich  syrup,  called  dits> 
of  which,  in  some  years,  2,000  cwt.  are  exported  to  Egypt. 
There  was  in  ancient  times,  one  kind  of  vine — ^the  sorek  of  the 
Hebrews — held  in  very  high  esteem  for  the  richness  and 
delicacy  of  its  fruit ;  this  was  chosen  by  Isaiah,  as  a  type  of  the 
Church  in  after-ages, — "  My  well-bdoved  hath  a  vineyard  in  a 
very  fruitful  hill ;  and  he  planted  it  with  the  (sorek)  choicest 
vine.***  The  ancients  used  frequently  to  boil  down  the  juice  of 
the  grape,  so  as  to  make  a  wine  as  thick  as  syrup,  and  very  rich ; 
the  same  custom  still  prevails  in  some  districts.  There  is  a 
wild  vine,  called  labrusca^  in  the  hedges^  bearing  small  grapes, 
which  seldom  ripen;  these  are  no  doubt  the  wild  and  sour 
grapes  of  Scripture. 

The  hills  and  valleys  abound  with  a  variety  of  fn^rant  and 
luxuriant  wild  flowers  and  shrubs ;  among  the  former  may  be 
named — the  blue  geranium,  wild  mignonette,  pink  mallow, 
brilliant  anchusa,  wild  pink,  lavatera,  convolvulus,  anemone, 
ranunculus,  asphodel,  lupin,  iris,  tulip,  rose,  and  lily ;  also 
the  hyssop,  so  often  mentioned  in  Scripture,f  and  a  variety 
of  aromatic  and  sweet  herbs.  All  the  flowers  in  these  regions 
far  surpass,  in  the  depth  and  brilliancy  of  their  colours,  and 
deliciousness  of  their  perfume,  the  flowers  of  Europe.  The 
blood  immortelle  (gnaphalium  sanguineum)  is  a  small  plant, 
sought  by  the  pilgrims  on  the  Mount  of  Olives;  while  the 

•  Isa.  T.  2.  t  Szod.  xii.  22 ;  Kumb.  xix.  18  j  Fs.  li.  7. 
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oriental  immortelle  (gnapb.  orientale)  is  gathered  on,Carmel 
and  the  Lebanon,  and  preserved  as  a  memorial  of  their 
pilgrimage.  Some  of  the  principal  shrubs  are  fhe  pink 
cyclamen,  oleander,  yellow-broom,  lilac,  cistus,  myrtle,  laurel, 
laurustinus,  honey-suckle,  jasmin,  pomegranate,  clematis,  and 
acacia.  The  creepers  are  often  seen  winding  round  the 
shrubs  and  trees  in  beautiful  garlands  and  festoons. 

One  of  the  most  ordinary  wild  trees  is  the  balut^  or  ever- 
green oak  ;*  another  is  the  terebinth,  pistacia  terebinth^  f  (which 
is  the  oak  of  Scripture) ;  and  also  the  carob,  or  locust  tree.j: 

•  The  noble  oak  of  England,  guercus  rohwr^  is  not  found  in  Syria  or 
Palestine. 

t  The  terebinth  tree  is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture;  this  is  the 
pistachia  terobinthus  of  Linnsns,  if  Celsius  be  con«ct  in  calling  the  oak  of 
our  translation  his  terebinthus  judaioa.  Jacob  buried  the  idolatrous 
images  that  his  fiunily  brought  from  Mesopotamia  under  a  terebinth  tree. 
An  angel  appeared  to  Gideon  under  a  terebinth  tree.  It  was  in  a  yallej  of 
terebinth  trees  that  Saul  encamped  with  his  host,  and  under  one  of  them 
were  he  and  his  sons  buried.  Absalom  hung  upon  a  terebinth  tree,  and 
Isaiah  threatens  the  idolaters  (ch.  i.,  y.  30),  that  they  shall  be  as  a  terebinth 
tree  whose  leaves  £iU  off;  that  is,  being  an  evergreen,  when  the  tree  dies. 
On  account  of  their  great  age,  they  are  employed  metaphorically  to  indicate 
the  prosperous  and  enduring  state  of  the  Jews  when*  they  were  to  be  again 
restored.  One  of  them,  under  which  Deborah  is  said  to  have  dwelt, 
according  to  Joscphus,  was  shown  near  Hebron  at  the  time  of  St.  Jerome.  The 
wood  of  the  terebinth  tree  is  white,  hard,  and  aboimding  in  resin.  The 
turpentine  is  obtained  by  making  incisions,  which  should  be  done  annually, 
else  the  accumulated  fluid  swells,  and  finally  bursts  and  destroys  the  tree, 
From  the  neglect  of  this  practice,  terebinth  trees,  which  used  to  be  so 
frequent  in  Judsa,  are  now  become  of  rare  occurrence. — Murray's  "Uncyclo' 
pcedia  of  Geoffraphy,**  p.  879. 

J  The  "  husks,"  in  Scripture,  which  "  the  swine  did  cat,'*  in  the  affecting 
and  beautiful  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  in  Cbeek,  ccparta,  ore  generally,  and 
with  much  propriety,  considered  to  be  those  of  the  fi^t  of  the  carob  tree,  or 
locust  tree  {ceriUoma  HUqiki)  ;  sometimes  called  St.  John's  bread,  from  an  idea 
that  its  fruit  was  the  locusts  eaten  by  the  forerunner  of  our  Saviour ;  but  as 
locusts  have  from  time  immemorial  been  the  food  of  the  people  of  the  East, 
that  word  may,  very  fairly,  be  taken  in  its  literal  sense.  The  carob  forms  a 
middle-sized  tree,  not  unfr«quent  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious  in  England. 
The  husks  are  still  conunonly  employed  for  ieeding  cattle  in  Palestine,  after 
the  seeds  are  taken  out  and  the  juice  is  pressed  from  them,  which  is  much 
esteemed,  and  used  for  preserving  fruits. — Murreys  **  Sncycloptedia  of 
Qeofftaphy^**  p.  877. 
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Among  other  trees  occasionally  found,  are  the  beech,  ash,  lime, 
and  pine,  the  cedar,  the  plane-tree,  plaHnus  orientalise  and  the 
sycamore,  acer  pseudo^latanuSy  of  Europe ;  but  the  sycamore  of 
Scripture,  into  which  Zaccheus  climbed,  is  a  species  of  wild  fig 
tree,  called  ^ficus  sycamorusy  which  grows  abundantly  in  Pales- 
tine.* The  mountain  juniper,  black  thorn,  and  prickly  oak, 
cover  the  higher  ridges  and  sides  of  the  hills  ;  the  prickly  pear, 
Jicus  indictUf  the  mnstard-tree,  aloe,  and  sumac,  are  very 
common,  as  well  as  the  retem  and  other  shrubs  of  the  desert. 
The  almug,  or  algum,  the  wood  of  which  was  formerly 
used  for  musical  instruments  and  ornamental  works,  is  now 
unknown.f  The  palm-tree,  or  date-tree,  which,  in  ancient 
times,  grew  so  abundantly  that  its  fruit  was  used  as  food,  is 
now  only  occasionally  seen  as  a  solitary  tree,  except  in  the 
lower  lands  near  Mount  Carmel,  where  it  grows  in  groves. 
The  cypress  is  seldom  found,  but  in  gardens  and  cemeteries. 

In  the  hotter  districts  of  Jericho  and  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  formerly  grew  the  Amyris  Gileadensis,  the  odoriferous 
gum,  or  oil,  of  which  produced  the  celebrated  balm  of  Gilead, 
and  the  opobalsamum  ;  but  these,  and  the  henna- tree,  used  for 
dyeing,  have  disappeared.     The  only  aromatic  tree  now  found, 

*  The  sycamore  tree  of  Scripture,  into  which  ZaocheuB  climbed,  must  not 
bo  confounded  with  the  tree  so  called  in  our  country.  It  is  a  species  of  fig 
{Jicua  »ycamortu)f  and  is  sometimes  termed  the  wild  fig  tree,  although  it  ia 
the  true  sycamore,  its  name  being  derived  from  sycos,  a  Ag  tree,  and  moras, 
a  mulberry  ;  but  this  appellation  is  now  generally,  though  yery  incorrectly, 
giyen  to  the  Acer  pseudo-platanus  of  Europe.  The  prophet  Amos  says, 
"  I  was  no  prophet,  neither  a  prophet's  son ;  but  I  was  an  herdsman,  and 
a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit."  From  this  and  from  other  passages  in  Scrip- 
ture, it  may  he  infiarred  that  this  tree  was  of  rcry  great  importance  among 
the  Jews,  although  its  fruit  is  extremely  inferior  to  that  of  the  true  fig,  for 
it  has  a  disagreeable  bitterness ;  nay,  it  is  said  by  Pliny  and  other  naturalists 
to  be  intolerably  nauseous,  until  rubbed  with  iron  combs,  after  which  it 
ripens  in  four  days.  This  evidently  alludes  to  the  process  of  caprification. 
Theophrastus  observes,  that,  when  the  fruit  is  mature,  it  should  be  pulled 
some  days  before  it  is  eaten.  AbdoUatiff  says,  that,  previous  to  gathering 
the  figs,  a  man  ascends  the  tree  with  a  punch  and  pricks  all  the  fruits  with 
it,  one  after  another ;  a  kind  of  milky  fluid  oozes  from  this  opening,  and  the 
woimded  part  afterwards  turns  black,  and  in  a  few  days  after  the  fruit 
becomes  sweet  and  fit  for  use.— Jftfrray,  pp.  876,  877. 

t  1  Kings  X.  12. 
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is  the  myro-balsafnum^  or  zakkum  murha  (the  dcBognus  acgus- 
tifolius  of  botanists),  from  the  kernels  of  the  nuts  of  which  a 
balsamic  oil  is  obtained.  Amongst  other  plants  of  these 
districts  is  the  Egyptian  nubk,  or  nabk,  rhamnus  nabeca^ 
an  abundant  thorn  in  Palestine,  of  which  it  is  believed  our 
Saviour's  crown  was  made,  called  also  Dom^  and  producing  an 
acid  fruit ;  the  azba,  a  species  of  sisymbrium,  or  water-cress ; 
the  ghares  (urtica  pulcherrima),  a  species  of  nettle ;  the  nadnah, 
a  species  of  mint ;  the  harfeish,  a  thistle ;  the  bismas,  resembling 
a  marigold ;  the  ricinus,  or  castor-oil  plant ;  the  Solanum  Me- 
longena^  mad  apple  of  Sodom,  or  egg-plant  night-shade;  the 
cuclepias  gigantea^  a  shrub  producing  a  pod  that  explodes, 
and  has  been  considered  by  some  writers  as  the  apple  of  Sodom ; 
the  seyal,  or  gum-arabic  tree  (a  mimosa);  the  pistacia  vera 
(fustak),  with  clusters  of  beautiful  white  blossoms ;  a  herb  with 
reddish  stalks,  the  ashes'^of  which,  being  alkaline,  are  called 
kuli;  the  willow  (agnus  castus)  and  a  variety  of  reeds  and 
canes.  The  mandrake  (mandragora  autumnalis)  grows  near 
Hebron  and  Garmel. 

Animals  of  Palestine. — The  horses,  mules,  and  asses,  with 
which  the  country  is  well  supplied,  continue,  as  in  former  ages, 
to  be  remarkable  for  the  superiority  of  their  breed.  The  Arab 
horses,  which  are  procured  chiefly  from  the  Bedouins  of  the 
desert,  are  distinguished,  besides  their  swiftness  and  endurance, 
for  the  dexterity  and  safety  with  which  they  travel  over 
apparently  impassable  mountains.  Horses  were,  however, 
rarely  used  by  the  Israelites  before  the  time  of  Solomon,  when, 
following  the  example  of  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  they 
employed  them  in  war  and  agriculture,  f 

•  Zizyphufl  spina  ChrifltL 

t  *'  l^e  earliest  mention  of  th6  hoTse,  perhaps,  is  that  made  by  Job,  who 
giyes  a  graphic  description  of  the  war-horso.  (Chap,  xxxix.  19.)  We  find 
this  animal  used  by  the  Egyptians,  the  Ganaanites,  and  the  Philistines,  in 
their  armies;  but  the  IsraeUtes  were  forbidden  the  use  of  horses.  (Deut. 
xrii.  16.)  The  reasons  of  this  prohibition  are  supposed  to  have  been, — 
1.  To  cut  off  all  commerce  with  Egypt,  lest  the  people  should  be  tempted  to 
return  to  idolatry.  2.  To  prevent  them  from  placing  their  reliance  on 
cayalry,  instead  of  confiding  in  the  promised  aid  of  JehoTah.  3.  To  dis- 
courage the  inhuman  art  and  practice  of  war.  4.  To  save  the  land  firom  an 
tmnecessary  burden ;   its  entire  surface,  both  arable  and  pasture^  being 
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The  mules  are  large,  strong,  and  also  wonderfully  sure- 
footed.^ Many  of  the  asses  are  of  a  good  shape,  and  lively  in 
their  paces ;  they  descend,  no  doubt,  from  the  large  Egyptian 
breed,  recalling,  by  their  beauty,  the  onagers  of  Scripture.* 
That  asses  were  bred  in  great  numbers,  is  shown  by  the  anec- 
dote of  Saul  seeking  the  lost  asses  of  his  father,  Kish.f  Hand- 
some white  asses  are  occasionally  seen,  reminding  one  of  the 
required  for  the  food  of  man,  to  support  a  nxunerotiB  population.  The 
iinportanoe  of  this  last  consideration  will  appear,  when  it  is  stated,  that  the 
ground  required  to  furnish  subsistence  for  a  horse,  will,  when  sown  with 
wheat,  maintain  ten  human  beings ;  and,  with  a  mixed  crop  of  wheat  and 
potatoes,  will  supply  ample  sustenance  for  double  that  number.  Solomon, 
however,  grossly  violated  this  rule ;  he  had  40,000  stcdls  of  horses,  which  he 
had  purchased  from  Egypt."  (1  Kings  iv.  26$  2  Ohron.  ix.  25—28.) 
Survey  of  ike  Holy  Land,  by  Bannister,  p.  178. 

*  The  onagers,  or  wild  asses  of  Scripture,  named  by  the  Aniatics  houlcm^ 
are  still  very  numerous  in  the  deserts  of  G-reat  Tartary,  but  have  disappeared 
fi*om  Palestine.  They  come  annually  in  great  troops,  which  spread  them- 
selyes  in  the  mountainous  deserts,  east  and  north  of  lake  Aral ;  here  they 
pass  the  summer,  and  assemble  by  thousands  in  the  autumn,  for  their 
return  towards  India^  where  they  pass  the  winter.  They  are  called  kourhan 
and  itchakiy  or  *'  mountain  ass,"  by  the  Persians,  who  hunt  them,  as  young 
onagers  seQ  for  a  high  price  to  the  great  men  of  the  country ;  the  Tartars 
hunt  them  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh,  which  is  considered  delicious.  £Vom 
the  stock  of  these  famed  onagers  proceed  the  noble  race  of  aeses,  which  serve 
for  the  saddle,  in  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Egypt.  They  fancifully  paint  these 
asses  red  with  henna,  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  They  are  said  to 
support  £Ektigue  better  than  the  Arab  horses,  and  to  be  swifter  than  camels ; 
the  troops  of  onagers  are  conducted  by  a  stallion ;  when  one  of  them  sees  a 
serpent,  or  beast  of  prey,  it  makes  a  cry  which  collects  all  the  others  aroimd 
him,  when  each  attacks,  and  strives  to  destroy  the  enemy.  One  of  these  onagers 
that  was  brought  to  Bussia,  a  male,  measured  five  feet  from  the  nape  of  the 
neck  to  the  tail ;  his  height  in  front  was  four  feet  four  inches ;  behind,  four 
feet  seven  inches ;  his  head,  2  feet  long ;  his  ears,  one  foot ;  his  tail,  two 
fiset  three  inches  long ;  he  had  a  bar  or  streak  crossing  the  shoulders,  as  well 
as  one  running  along  the  back ;  the  legs  were  more  slender  than  those  of  the 
ass,  resembling  a  young  filly ;  it  carried  its  ears  higher  than  the  ass,  the 
ears  were  elevated,  and  showed  more  vivacity  in  all  its  movements ;  the  hind- 
quarter  was  stronger  than  the  fore-quarter,  and  would  cany  the  heaviest 
man ;  the  hair  on  the  body,  and  the  end  of  the  nose,  was  silveiy  white,  more 
silky  and  softer  than  that  of  horses ;  on  head,  neck,  and  thighs,  the  hair 
was  flaxen,  or  isabella  colour;  the  mane,  deep  brown. — Calmefs  Dictumaryy 
I^agmeni*  of  Natural  History^  p.  28. 

t  1  Sam.  ix.  8. 
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Judges  of  Israel,  who  rode  on  white  asses^ — *'  Speak,  je  that 
ride  on  white  asses,  je  that  sit  in  judgment  and  walk  by  the 
way."*  The  Great  Judge  of  all  was  likewise  seen,  ^^meek 
and  sitting  upon  an  B8s"i  Christians,  until  very  lately,  were 
prohibited  in  Syria  from  riding  horses,  and  allowed  only  the  use 
of  asses. 

Palestine  being,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  pastoral  country, 
flocks  of  large-tailed  Syrian  sheep  and  long-eared  goats  are 
very  numerous ;  it  is  principally  by  the  latter  that  milk  is  sup- 
plied, the  number  of  cows  in  the  south  of  Palestine  being  small ; 
in  the  north,  however,  cows  and  oxen  are  more  common,  and 
buffaloes  are  found  in  marshy  districts.  The  breeds  of  cattle 
reared  on  the  hills  of  Bashan,  and  on  Mount  Carmel,  in 
ancient  times,  were  celebrated  for  their  size,  strength,  and 
fatness,  as  is  shown  in  Scripture,  by  the  frequent  allusions  to 
the  fat  and  roaring  bulls  of  Bashan. 

The  Camel  has  been  wonderfully  fitted,  by  its  peculiar 
organization,  for  the  service  of  man  in  the  immense  deserts  of 
the  East,  being  able,  by  its  strength,  and  its  powers  of  endur- 
ing heat,  drought,  and  abstinence,  to  undergo  extraordin- 
ary fatigue.  On  that  account,  the  camel  has  been  aptly 
termed,  "  the  ship  of  the  desert."  The  dromedary  is  a  variety 
of  the  species,  having  finer  and  rounder  shapes^  and  a  smaller 
protuberance  on  the  back ;  it  is  remarkable  for  its  great  swift- 
ness, as,  according  to  the  Arabs,  it  can  run  as  much  in  one  day, 
as  their  best  horses  in  eight  or  ten,  which,  however,  is  an 
exaggeration ;  it  is  rightly  called,  by  Jeremiah,  "  the  swift 
dromedary,"  and  was  employed  on  that  account  by  the  mes- 
sengers of  Esther.  J  "  Accordingly,  these  animals  were  of  great 
value ;  and  some  idea  of  the  immense  wealth  of  Job  may  be 
formed,  from  the  number  of  them  which  he  possessed ;  namely, 
3,000  before  his  troubles,  and  6,000  afterwards,  besides  a  large 
number  of  other  cattle.  The  Reubenites,  the  Gadites,  and  the 
Manassites  took  50,000  camels  from  the  Arabians.  (1  Chron. 
V.  21.)     These  animals  were  also  used  in  war."§ 

Beautiful  tame  gazelles  are  sometimes  found  domesticated 

*  Judges  T.        t  Matt.  xxL  6.        J  Jer.  ii.  23 ;  Esther  viii.  10. 
§  "  Survey  of  the  Holy  Land,"  by  Barmist«r,  p.  185. 
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In  villages  and  houses,  and  are  occasionallj  seen  in  the  wild 
state,  boanding  lightfullj  oyer  the  rocks ;  the  force  and  truth  of 
the  inspired  songster^s  beautiful  exclamation  is  then  fully 
appreciated, — ''I  charge  you,  O  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  by 
the  roes,  and  by  the  hinds  of  the  field;"*  *' Behold,  he 
Gometh  leaping  upon  the  mountains,  skipping  upon  the  hills. 
My  beloved  is  like  a  roe,  or  a  young  hart'*f 

The  OHAuois  and  the  de£B  are  still  seen  in  the  retired 
mountains ;  but  the  antelope  has  disappeared,  and  the  PloABa 
is  wholly  unknown.  The  wild  goat,  the  fox,  the  wolf,  the  jackal, 
the  bear,  leopard,  panther,  and  hyena,  are  encountered  some- 
times  in  retired  localities.  The  small  animal  resembling  the 
rabbit,  though  of  a  different  species,  called  in  the  Arabic,  trti&ar, 
and  which  is  the  hyrax  syriacus,  or  oonbt  of  Scripture,  is  often 
to  be  observed  in  tibe  high  rocks,  engaged  in  its  quick,  lively 
gambols ;  it  is  neither  a  rodent  nor  a  ruminant ;  in  Scripture,  it 
is  also  termed,  shaphan.  '*  The  shaphans  are  but  a  feeble  folk, 
yet  make  they  their  houses  in  the  rocks."  j; 

BntDS. — We  observed  the  fact  mentioned  by  other  travellers, 
of  the  small  number  of  the  feathered  tribe  now  existing  in 
Palestine,  compared  with  other  countries ;  this  was  foretold  in 
the  prophecy, — "  How  long  shall  the  land  mourn,  and  the  herbs 
of  every  field  wither,  for  the  wickedness  of  them  that  dwell 
therein?  the  beasts  are  consumed,  and  the  birds." §  Birds  of 
prey  are  numerous,  in  the  extensive  wildernesses  of  Palestine. 
The  principal  are,  the  eagle,  vulture,  hawk,  falcon,  kite,  raven, 
owl,  cuckoo,  ostrich  (rather  rare).  The  water  birds  are  the 
sea  gall,  cormorant,  wild  goose  and  duck,  pelican,  ||  stork,  heron, 
alcyone,  and  swan.  Birds  of  the  woods  and  plains  have,  as 
before  noticed,  become  rather  scarce.  The  jackdaw  and  wood- 
spit  are  common  in  the  backwoods  of  Galilee ;  the  bee-catcher 
(merops  apiaster),  in  the  plains,  groves  and  valleys  of  Acre, 
Nazareth,  and  Hebron ;  the  nightingale,  among  the  plantations 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  olive-groves  of  Judcea ;  the 

•  Song  ii.  7.  f  Song  ii.  8,  9.  t  P«>t.  xxx.  46. 

§  Jer.  xii.  4 ;  ir.  25. 

II  BttTid  in  his  sore  affliction,  said,  *'  I  am  like  a  pelican  of  the  wilderneas/* 
in  allusion  to  the  pelican  being  a  solitaiy  bird,  oared  for  hy  God  alone. 

E  B 
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goldfinch  in  the  gardens  of  Nazareth,-— ihe  tnrtle-doTe,  ring* 
*doye,  and  lark,  everywhere.  Game  is  abundant ;  the  partridges 
(the  red,  and  two  other  species),  are  large  and  fat,  and  so 
heavy,  that  they  can  be  killed  with  a  stick ;  two  species  of  quails, 
the  ieirao  IsraelUorum  and  tetrao  eotumix,  are  very  common, 
as  well  as  the  widgeon,  snipe,  and  every  description  of 
water-fowL 

Where  the  fields  are  clothed  with  wild  and  fragrant  flowers 
And  shrubs,  the  wild  bees  abound,  and  build  their  nests  in  holes 
in  the  rocks ;  and  when  the  sun  is  hot,  many,  a  rock  shines  with 
honey  oozing  from  its  fissures,  illustrating  the  Scripture,— *'  and 
he  made  him  to  suck  honey  out  of  the  rock.''*  The  great 
abundance  of  bees  may  partly  account  for  the  presence  of  the 
large  fiocks  of  the  beautiful  bird  called  merops  apiaster^  bee- 
eater,  which  are  said,  also,  to  pursue  the  swarms  of  locusts,  and 
to  kill  them. 

The  exact  correspondence  between  the  foregoing  general 
description  of  the  present  aspect  and  productions  of  the 
country,  and  those  of  former  ages,  is  weU  exemplified  in  the 
104th  Psalm:— 

"  He  sendeth  the  springs  into  the  valleys,  which  run  among  the 
hills.  They  give  drink  to  every  beast  of  the  field :  the  D^ild  asses 
quench  their  thirst  By  them  shall  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  have  their 
habitation,  which  sing  among  the  branches.  He  watereth  the  hiUs 
from  his  chambers:  the  earth  is  satisfied  with  the  fruit  of  thy  works. 
He  causeth  the  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle,  and  herb  for  the  service 
of  man :  that  he  may  bring  forth  food  out  of  the  earth ;  and  wine  that 
maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man,  and  oil  to  make  his  &ce  to  shine,  and 
bread  which  strengtheneth  man's  heart.  The  trees  of  the  Lord  are 
full  of  sap;  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  which  he  hath  planted;  where  the 
birds  make  their  nests :  as  for  the  stork,  the  fir  trees  are  her  house. 
The  high  hills  are  a  refiige  for  the  wild  goats;  and  the  rocks  for  the 
conies.*' 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  Palestine,  Syria,  and  of  all  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  south  of  Europe,   differs 
from  that  of  the  north  of  Europe  and  America,  in  one  essential 
*  Dent,  izzii.  18. 
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j^aiticiilar,  viz.,  that  while  in  the  western  continentfl,  the  alterna- 
tions of  rain  and  sunshine  occor  at  irregular  periods  throughout ' 
tiie  entire  year,  the  rainj  season  in  the  East  is  confined 
principallj  to  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  the  winter,  and  the 
beginning  of  spring ;  while,  during  the  other  half  of  the  year, 
the  skj  is  cloudless,  and  weather  drj.  The  autumnal  rains 
generally  commence  about  the  latter  half  of  October,  coming 
mostly  from  the  west  or  south-west,*  continuing  for  two  or  three 
days  at  a  time,  and  falling  chiefly  at  night.  This  is  followed  by  a 
few  days  of  dry  weather,  with  the  wind  blowing  from  the 
north,^-or  north-east.  The  setting  in  of  the  rainy  season  con* 
stitutes  the  early  rains  of  Scripture,  so  favourable  to  the  sowing 
of  wheat,  barley,  and  other  autumnal  crops.  The  rain  con- 
tinues to  fall  most  heavily,  and  uninterruptedly,  in  November 
and  December,  pouring  down  in  torrents,  with  a  violence  seldom 
seen  in  the  West.  The  showers  somewhat  lessen  in  frequency 
and  violence,  during  January  and  February,  but  continue  to  fall  at 
short  intervals,  until  the  middle  of  March ;  this  is  the  season  o^ 
the  latter  rains,  most  important  to  the  husbandman  for  committing 
the  spring  crops  to  the  earth,  and  preparing  for  an  abundant 
harvest,  by  hastening  the  growth  of  the  autumnal  seed. 

From  October  to  March,  there  is  consequently  one  continued 
period  of  rain,  without  any  lengthened  interval  of  hit  weather  ; 
it  is  doubtful,  whether  in  ancient  times,  there  were  any  more 
distinct  and  exclusive  periods  of  rain,  than  at  present ;  and  the 
mention  made  in  Scripture,  of  the  early  and  latter  rains,f  may 
have  been  intended  to  apply  to  the  first  showers  of  autumn,  and 
last  of  spring,  both  of  which  are  of  immense  value  to  the 
husbandmen;  for  whenever,  in  the  providence  of  God,  they  are 
deficient,  or  altogether  withheld,  famine  and  drought  are  the 
inevitable  results,  which  occasionally  happens  in  the  present,  as 
well  as  in  former  ages.  The  giving  or  withholding  the  early 
and  latter  rain  was  included  by  Moses  among  the  blessings  Or 
eurses  with  which  the  Israelites  should  be  visited  by  God, 
according  to  their  obedience  or  disobedience.} 
'  During  the  winter,  the  ground  never  freezes  in  the  valleys  or 

•  Luke  ziL  54.  t  Pror.  zri  15 ;  Jamet  t.  7. 

t  Deat.  ri.  14, 17. 
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plains,  and  seldom  on  the  lower  ranges  of  hills ;  bat  snow  often  fall* 
on  the  latter,  as  at  Jerusalem,  and  is  sometimes  afoot  thick,  though 
it  does  not  lie  long.  From  the  cessation  of  the  showers  in  March, 
until  their  return  in  October,  it  scarcelj  ever  rain8>» — ^a  few 
showers  in  April  and  Maj  being  a  rare  occurrence;  but 
morning  mists  are  not  unfrequent.  The  peasant  is  thus  always 
secure  of  a  good  harvest,  when  there  is  an  abundance  of  rain, 
and  of  a  fine  season  to  gather  it  in ;  rain  in  the  time  of  harvest, 
was  as  wonderful  to  an  ancient  Jew,  as  snow  in  summer.* 
The  heat  of  summer  is  intense  in  the  plains  and  valleys,  the 
thermometer  rising  sometimes  above  100*"  Fahrenheit ;  but  in 
the  higher  grounds,  such  as  Jerusalem,  it  ranges  from  TO""  to 
80*"  Fahrenheit,  the  air  is  light  and  the  nights  are  cool,  there  often 
beingaheavy  dew.  The  south  wind  (sirocco)  usually  accompanies 
the  greatest  heat, — '^  And  when  ye  see  the  south  wind  blow,  ye 
say,  There  will  be  heaff  Thunder  and  lightning  occur 
generally  in  winter,  the  sky  in  summer  being  usually  cloudless. 
The  long-continued  heat,  without  rain,  destroys  the  verdure^ 
and  the  whole  country  bears  the  aspect  of  sterility,  the  only 
exception  being  the  foliage  of  trees  and  vines,  and  fields  of 
millet.  The  cisterns  are  nearly  empty,  and  the  fountains  dried 
up,— and  the  whole  creation,  animate  and  inanimate  seems  im- 
patiently to  await  the  return  of  rain,  realizing  the  language  of 
the  Psalmist,  *^  My  soul  thirsteth  for  thee^  O  Grod,  my  fiesh 
longeth  for  thee  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land,  where  no  water  is."  j: 
The  climate  is  generally  healthy  in  the  high  grounds,  but  in  the 
plains  and  valleys  it  is  relaxing,  and  predisposes  to  dangerous 
intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
lakes  and  stagnant  water.  The  Orientals,  Arabs,  and  Hindoos 
divide  the  year  into  six  seasons,  as  some  suppose  the  Hebrews 
did,  though  only  winter  and  summer  are  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture; these  seasons  are, — seed-^timcy  October  15,  to  December 
15;  unnier^  December  15,  to  February  15;  coldy  February 
16,  to  April  15;  harvest,  April  15,  to  June  15;  heat,  June 
15,  to  August  15 ;  summer,  August  15,  to  October  15. 
The  barley  harvest  commences  about  a  fortnight  sooner  than 

•  Prov.  xxri.  1  j  1  Sam.  xiL  17  j  Amos  iv.  7. 
t  Luke  xii.  65.  $  Fs.  Ixiii.  1. 
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the  wheat  harvest,  viz.,  in  the  second  or  third  week  of  May  ; 
the  crops,  of  course,  ripen  a  few  weeks  later  on  the  mountains 
than  in  the  plains.  Grapes  ripen  in  warm  localities  as  early  as 
July;  but  the  general  season  for  the  vintage  is  September. 
Apricots,  figs,  oranges,  &c*,  begin  to  ripen  in  May. 
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SECTION  II. 

Journey  to  Nazareth  and  Mount  Tabor — ^Ramah—Oibeah — ^Beeroth — 
BetJiel—Shiloh—Nabloua— Jacob's  Well—The  Samaritans:  their 
Pentateuch,  Religious  Observances,  Origin,  and  History — ^Religious 
awakening  at  Nablous — Samaria :  Ancient  Ruins,  History — Jenin 
— ^Esdraelon — Gilboa — Jezreel:  Historical  Associationfr— Shunem 
— ^Taanach — ^Megiddo— Esdraelon,  the  Battle-field  of  Nations — 
Nazareth—Holy  Places — ^Religious  awakening  at  Nazareth— An 
Arab  Dinnei^-Oriental  Customs— Country  of  Zabulon— Mount 
Tabor:  Views,  History. 

Ramah. — ^At  about  two  hours'  distance  from  Jerusalem  ourroad  passed 
near  a  terraced  hill  of  considerable  height,  on  the  top  of  which  stands 
Ndby-Samuelj  which,  according  to  a  probably  accurate  tradition,  is  re- 
garded as  the  place  where  Samuel  was  bom  and  buried*  The  village 
consists  of  a  few  miserable  houses  and  a  ruined  church,  said  to  have 
been  bmlt  by  St.  George,  and  now  used  as  a  mosque.  There  seems  to  be 
no  good  foundation  for  the  conjecture  that  this  was  the  Mizpeh,  or 
gathering-place  of  Israel.  We  much  regretted  not  having  time  to 
ascend  this  hill,  because  it  commands  a  most  extensive  view  of  the 
interior  of  Judsea,  embracing  the  scenes  of  many  most  interesting 
events  recorded  in  Scripture. 

To  the  right  of  the  road,  not  far  from  Ramah,  is  the  village  of  /e&a, 
the  site  of  Gibeah,  where  Saul  was  bom,  and  where  the  abominable 
transaction  occurred  which  led  to  the  almost  entire  destmction  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin.*  It  stands  on  a  conical  hill,  commanding  an 
extensive  view  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Jordan.  In  a  deep,  precipitous 
valley,  descending  in  that  direction,  lies  the  village  of  MnUcmSist  the 
ancient  Michmash.  Before  reaching  the  village,  the  valley  is  con- 
tracted by  two  conical  rocks,  with  steep  sides,  leaving  only  a  narrow 
pass  between  themj   this  may  have  been  the  place  from  whence 

*  Judges  zix.  14,  et  seq. 
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JonathiUi,  concetled  and  alone,  made  hb  daring  and  suocessful  attack 
upon  the  PhiliBtines,  who  garrisoned  the  town.  The  two  projecting 
rocka  were  called  Bozez  and  Seneh.*  The  country  through  which  we 
travelled,  formerly  that  of  the  Benjamites,  had  the  appearance  of 
great  fertility  wherever  it  waa  cultiTated,  showing  that  Benjamin  had 
been  allotted  a  favoured  portion. 

We  next  reached  El-Bireh,  the  site  of  the  Beek,  or  Bbeeoth,  of 
Scripture.  There  is  a  good  fountain  of  water,  and  the  remains  of  the 
town  occupy  a  rising  ground  to  the  north-east.  Its  population  amounts 
to  700,  all  Mohammedan.  It  was  here  Jotham  resided,  after  flying 
firom  his  brother  Abimelech,  at  Shechem;  and  that  the  prophetess 
Deborah,  also,  probably  dwelt,  "under  the  palm-tree  of  Deborah^ 
between  Ramah  and  Bethel,  in  Mount  Ephraim.''  f  There  is  likewise 
an  uncertain  tradition  that  Joseph  and  Mary  first  missed  at  this  place 
the  child  Jesus,  on  their  return  to  Nazareth. 

Purther  on,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  road,  to  the  right,  is  the  un- 
doubted site  of  ancient  Bethel,  covered  with  three  or  four  acres  of  ruins, 
but  now  uninhabited.]:  In  the  days  of  Joshua  this  district  was  called 
the  ''Wilderness  of  Beth-aven,"§  from  whence  is  probably  derived  the 
Arab  name,  Beteen,  When  the  town  was  built  its  name  was  Luz, 
which  Jacob  changed  into  Bethel.  Few  places  are  more  interesting 
than  Bethel,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  enumeration  of  the 
principal  events  with  which  it  is  associated  in  history.  It  was  on 
the  high  ground  to  the  east,  that  Abraham  first  pitched  his  tent  in  the 
land  of  Canaan.  Here  Jacob,  when  on  Mb  way  to  Haran,  had  his  re- 
markable dream,  in  which  he  beheld  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and 
descending  upmi  a  ladder,  and  here  he  built  an  altar  on  his  return, 
;Calling  the  place  Bethel,  << House  of  God."!!  It  was  at  Bethel 
Samuel  judged  the  people^  once  a-year,  and  that  Jeroboam,  at  a  later 
period,  erected  one  of  his  golden  calves;  it  was  on  his  return  from 
'.Bethel,  the  prophet  sent  by  the  Lord  to  reprove  the  people  for  their 
idolatry  was  killed  by  a  lion,  for  disobeying  his  instructions ;  **  the 
altars  and  idols  were  finally  destroyed  by  King  Abijah.tt 

It  was  at  Bethel,  also,  the  children  were  devoured  by  bears  for  having 
mocked  EHsha,  taunting  him  with  the  ascension  of  Elijah, — **  Go  up, 
thou  bald  head."  Deborah,  Eebecca's  nurse,  died  and  was  buried 
near  Bethel,  under  an  oak,  affectionately  called  by  Jacob  "  the  oak  of 
weeping  "  %%  (Allon-bachuth) .  These  ruins  are  silent  witnesses  to  God's 

*  1  Sam.  ziv.  4,  5.  f  Judg.  It.  5. 

X  Brief  notices  will  be  introduced  of  some  of  the  interesting  places  near  our 
route  which  we  were  unable  to  visit. 
§  Josh,  xviii.  12.    ||  Gen.  zzviii.  10—19 ;  and  xxxi.  1—15.    %  1  Sam.  vii.  16. 
**.  1  Kings  xiii.  24.  ff  2  Chron.  xiii.  19.  H  Gen.xxxT.  8. 
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troth,  for  He  spoke  by  the  mouth  of  Hoeea,  *'  The  high  pkuMB  of 
Ayen,  the  sin  of  Israel,  shall  be  destroyed:  the  thorn  and  the  thistle 
shall  come  up  on  their  altars."  *  The  ground  all  around  is  thickly 
covered  with  thorns  and  thistles.  On  their  return  from  the  captivity, 
the  Jevs  again  occupied  Bethel,  and  it  was  fortified  in  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees.  No  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  New  Testament,  but 
Tosephus  states  that  it  was  captured  by  Vespasian;  t  ^e  extent  of 
the  ruins,  both  of  churches  and  other  buildings,  indicate  that  it  was 
a  place  of  some  importance  in  the  middle  ages.^ 

We  next  entered  the  rich  country  of  Ephraim.  At  some  distance 
to  the  right  lies  the  site  of  ancient  Shiloh,  celebrated  as  the  hallowed 
place  where  the  ark  of  the  Lord  was  kept  for  many  years,  until  it  was 
captured  by  the  Philistines,  in  the  battle  near  Ebeneser;  the  Arab 
name  is  Seilaun.  There  are  only  extensive  ruins  on  an  eminence 
surrounded  by  fine  valleys,—"  Go  ye  now  into  my  place  which  was  in 
Shiloh,  where  I  set  my  name  at  first,  and  see  what  I  did  to  it,  for  the 
wickedness  of  my  people  Israel."  §  The  road  passes  through  the 
narrow  defile  of  Mesra,  descending  rapidly  among  most  luxuriant 
plantations  of  vines,  figs,  and  other  fruit  trees.  The  hills  of  Ephraim 
being  in  every  direction  terraced  and  well  cultivated,  give  a  beautiful 
and  picturesque  character  to  the  scenery.  We  reached  a  copious 
fountain,  near  some  high,  rugged  limestone  rocks,  and  the  heat  being 
excessive,  we  experienced  the  delight  of  reposing  and  refreshing  our- 
selves under  **  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock."||  We  passed  over  several 
high  grounds,  and  deep  valleys  in  succession,  until  we  reached  a 
beautiful  and  well-cultivated  plain,  about  two  miles  in  breadth,  and 
five  or  six  in  length ;  it  is  weU  watered  with  running  streams  from  the 
high  grounds,  and  bounded  on  either  side  by  a  range  of  fertile  hillsy 
studded  with  villages.  Considering  the  present  fertility  of  this  dis- 
trict, the  amount  of  its  productiveness  in  the  time  of  Israel's  prosperity 
must  have  been  immense ;  it  was,  on  several  occasions,  the  place  of 
assemblage  of  the  tribes  of  IsraeL 

At  one  extremity  of  the  plain,  are  seen  the  two  hills  of  Gerixim 
and  Ebal,  between  which  lies  Ndbknu^  the  ancient  Sychar.  This  line 
of  road  was  often  traversed  by  our  Saviour;  it  was  on  one  of  those 
occasions,  when  his  disciples  wished  to  command  ^le  to  come  down 
from  heaven  upon  a  Samaritan  village,  whose  inhabitants  had  refused 
to  receive  them,  that  he  rebuked  them,  saying,  "  Ye  know  not  what 
manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of."f    At  the  north-west  end  of  the  plain,  on 

*  Hot.  z.  8.  t  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  W.  9. 

I  •<  Biblical  Retearches  in  Palestine,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  129. 
I  Jer.  vii.  18.  U  Isa.  xxxii.  2.  ^  Luke  iz.  52,  56. 
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a  bigfa  ground,  is  the  village  of  Lvhan^  belieyed  to  be  the  ancieat 
Lebonah. 

NABLOUS. 

Nablous  is  the  Neapolis  of  the  Romans,  the  Sychar  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  Shechem,  or  Siohem,  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Mounts  Gerizim  and  Ebal  rising  precipitously  to  a  height  of  about 
800  feet,  leave  between  them  a  small,  deep  valley,  not  more  than  500 
yards  wide  in  the  part  occupied  by  the  present  town;  both  mountains 
are  rocky  and  sterile,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  olive-trees,  and 
patches  of  verdure,  seen  scattered  over  Gerizim ;  there  are  numerous 
ancient  sepulchres  excavated  out  of  the  rock  at  the  foot  of  EbaL  The 
town,  which  Is  long  and  narrow,  lies  at  the  basis  of  Gerizim,  and  con- 
sists of  well-built,  high,  stone  houses,  with  domes  on  the  roofs.  The 
waters  from  the  fountains  flow  both  east  and  west  towards  the  Jordan 
and  the  Mediteiranean,  a  circumstance  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Robinson. 

The  population  amounts  to  8,000,  of  whom  600  are  Christians, 
belonging  to  the  orthodox  Greek  communion ;  150  are  Samaritans,  and 
about  as  many  Jews ;  all  the  remainder  are  Mohammedans.  There  is 
a  Ghreek  bishop,  who  resides  at  Jerusalem.  The  people  were  always  of  a 
restless,  warlike  disposition,  frequently  in  insurrection  against  their 
rulers,  and  ever  ready  to  plunder  travellers.  They  have,  however, 
conducted  themselves  peaceably  for  some  years,  and,  living  in  a  rich 
country,  they  are  generally  in  easy  circumstances.  The  narrow  vale, 
for  some  distance  round  Nablous,  has  a  soil  consisting  of  black 
vegetable  mould,  abundantly  watered  by  copious  fountains;  and  it 
is  laid  out  in  orchards  and  gardens,  producing  a  great  variety  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  flowers.  The  luxuriant  vegetation  and  rich  verdure 
in  which  the  town  is  thus  embosomed  form  a  scene  of  great  beauty. 

When  six  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  stationed  on  the  sides  of 
Gerizim,  and  the  six  others  on  the  sides  of  Ebal,  they  could  hear  with 
sufficient  distinctness  the  united  voices  of  priests  and  Levites  standing 
round  the  ark  of  God,  in  the  narrow  valley  beneath,  pronoundng  first 
the  curses,  to  which  those  on  Ebal  responded.  Amen ;  and  then  the 
blessings,  to  each  of  which  the  tribes  on  Gerizim  also  responded, 
Amen.*  This  deeply  solemn  renewal  of  the  national  covenant  before 
Jehovah,  must  have  been  a  highly  impressive,  and  truly  sublime 
scene.  How  terribly  have  the  curses  been  fulfilled  upon  apostate 
Israel!  The  sides  of  Gerizim  are  in  some  places  precipitous,  and 
overhang  the  town ;  so  that  when  Jotham  repeated  the  parable  of  the 
trees,  from  one  of  the  summits  of  Gerizim,  his  voice  would  well  be 
heard  by  the  people  in  the  town  below.f  Some  cultivated  fieldi 
•  Dent,  xzvii.  13.  f  Judg.  iz.  7—80. 
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and  patofaes  of  pasturage  axe  found  on  Gerisimy  which  has  not  qtiite 
80  sterile  and  desolate  an  appearance  as  £bal. 

Jacob's  Well.— Joseph's  Tomb.— This  celebrated  well  is  about  two 
miles  from  the  town,  in  the  plain,  at  the  foot  of  Oerizim.  There  is  no 
donbt  of  tins  being  the  situation  of  the  piece  of  ground  bought  by 
Jacob,  for  a  hundred  pieces  of  money,  from  Hamar,  Shechem's  father/- 
which  he  afterwards  gave. to  Joseph,  and  where  Joseph,  and  probably 
his  brethren,  were  buried.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  patriarchs  to  dig 
wells,  wherever  they  pitched  their  tents  and  sojourned;  and  Jacob  in  all 
probability  dug  this  well,  in  order  to  avoid  being  dependent  for  the 
supply  of  water  upon  the  fountains  of  a  town,  whose  people  were 
strangers.  The  well  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  nine  feet  wide,  and 
seventy-five  feet  deep ;  and  it  always  must  have  required,  as  in  the 
days  of  our  Lord,  ^*  something  to  draw  with,"  while  all  the  neighbour- 
ing fountains  are  shallow.  The  water  is  very  cool,  and  the  well  being 
always  held  in  high  veneration,  the  people  were,  no  doubt,  frequently 
induced  to  resort  to  it,  in  preference  to  the  fountains  nearer  the  town. 
Here  sat  Jesus,  wearied  with  his  journey,  and  taught  the  poor 
Samaritan  woman  one  of  the  sublimest  and  most  momentous  lessons 
of  holy  writ :  "  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him,  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth;" f  a  declaration,  breaking  com- 
pletely down  the  wall  of  separation  between  Jew^s  and  Gentiles. 
About  a  hundred  yards  from  the  well,  is  Joseph's  tomb,  a  building 
with  whited  walls,  believed,  not  improbably,  to  mark  the  spot  where 
his  bones,  brought  from  Egypt,  were  deposited ;  the  walls  are  covered 
with  a  beautiful  vine,  pknted  probably  by  the  Jews,  to  recal  the  words 
of  the  dying  Jacob,  ''  Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough,  even  a  fruitful  bough 
by  a  well,  whose  branches  run  over  the  wall."  %  ^^  adjoining  plain 
is  that  of  Moreh. 

The  Sam abitans.— We  visited  the  Samaritan  synagogue,  where 
we  met  the  high  priest,  and  several  members  of  this  singular  and 
ancient  sect.  It  is  a  plain  room,  with  an  arched  recess,  in  which 
stands  the  tabemade,  or  heikU,  wherein  are  kept  the  copies  of  the  law; 
this  recess  is  at  the  south-east  side  of  the  room,  so  that  the  worshipper 
looking  out,  may  have  his  face  turned  towards  the  site  of  the  old 
temple  on  Mount  Gerizimi  it  is  screened  off  with  a  large  thick 
curtain  of  green  and  gold  silk  brocade.  We  were  shown  several 
copies  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  other  religious  books,  both  in  the 
Samaritan  language,  and  in  the  Hebrew  language,  with  the  true 
Hebrew  (Samaritan)  character.  Some  of  these  were  of  high  antiquity, 
especially  one  large  roll,  well  preserved,  and  highly  valued  as  the  most 
ancient  of  all,  and  which  they  are  reluctant  to  exhibit  to  strangers. 

•  Gen.  xxxiii.  19.  f  John  iv.  24.  t  Gen.  xlix.  22. 
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They  jfliwrt  that  it  was  wzitten  by  Abi8lma»  the  son  of  Phinehasy* 
&e  son  of  AaroD,  and  that  it  is  3,600  yean  old.  The  Sa« 
maritans  haye  eighteen  recognised  sections  (^  the  lav  in  Genesis, 
and  eight  in  Denteronomy;  while  the  Jews  have  tweWe  in 
the  foimer,  and  ten]  in  the  latter  book.  Many  of  the  Samaritan 
manuscripts  have  been  porocured  at  different  periods,  by  the  learned  in 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  and  scmie  haTe  been  published  in  the 
great  works,  especially  of  Kenmcott,t  and  GeBeniiis.t  The  Samaritan 
language  is  a  mixture  of  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and  Syriao  words,  with 
peculiar  grammatical  inflexions;  the  present  Samaritans  can  speak 
Tcry  little  Hebrew,  and  their  ordinary  language  is  Arabic.  Qesenius 
has  ably  shown  that  little  Tulue  should  be  attached  to  the  charac* 
teiistics  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch ;  that  no  critical  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  it,  and  that  there  are  no  good  reasons  for  using  it  as  a 
standard  for  the  conneotion  of  the  Hebrew  text  It  is  believed  to 
belong  to  the  first  or  second  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  Samaritans  keep  the  Jewish  passoTer,  naming.it  AJUh^  though 
they  do  not  consider  the  sacrifice  to  be  typical,  but  one  only  of  com- 
memoration and  thanksgiving.  They  keep  also  the  feast  of  weeks 
{Hamnn)^  corresponding  with  Pentecost)  the  day  of  atonement 
{Kiitbor\  which  they  pass  in  &8ting  and  sorrow  for  their  sins  $  and  the 
feast  of  tabemades  (Biko^ ;  but  they  reject  all  ceremonies  not  recognised 
by  the  law.  They  expect  a  great  instructor  and  g^ide,  whom  they  call 
Hathab,  (or  «^JIf«&iisr,  the  guide,)  to  appear  in  the  world.  They  believe 
in  die  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  and  day  of  j  udgment.  They  wiU  not 
eat  WX&  Mussulmans  or  Jews.  They  practise  circumcision,  abstain  from 
polygamy,  except  in  the  case  of  barrenness,  and  keep  the  Sabbath  very 
strictly.  They  maintain  that  it  was  on  Geriiim  Abraham  was  about 
to  sacrifice  Isaac,  and  call  the  spot  Land  of  Moriah.  It  was  dose  to 
this  spot  they  erected  theb  temple,  or  JEt 5M,  the  site  of  which,  now  a 
bare  rock,  surrounded  by  vestiges  of  a  wall,  they  consider  holy  ground, 
and  tread  it  only  barefooted.  They  believe  this  to  be  the  place  whwe 
the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  with  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  had  been 
pitched.  For  tiie  same  reason,  no  dead  are  buried  on  the  sanctified 
lull,  but  at  its  base;  not  far  from  the  site  of  Ihe  temple  there  are 
extensive  ruins  of  a  fortress  and  town. 

They  keep  thepassover,  by  sacrificing  as  many  lambs  or  kids,  a  year 
old,  as  may  be  required  for  the  repast  of  each  family,  abstaining  for 
seven  days  frxmi  the  use  of  leavened  bread*    On  this  and  the  other 

•  1  Chron.  vi.  3,  4 

t  Kennicott,  Diss.  General,  ed.  Brons.  p.  359,  et  seq. 
t  Gesenius,  Comment,  de  Pentat.  SamaritaBi  Origine,  Indole,  &&,  Ual« 
1815. 
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festiTab,  they  pitched  their  tents,  in  former  timesi  upon  GeriBm  all 
night,  and  offered  their  sacrificee  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  andent 
temple.  This  spot,  which  is  called  Mazhih,  "  place  of  saerifioesi"  is 
indicated  hy  two  rows  of  stones  laid  on  the  gpromid,  and  a  round  pit 
stoned  up,  in  which  the  flesh  was  roasted.  But  they  haye  for  many 
years  desisted  from  this  custom,  and  kept  the  festivals  in  their 
houses,  on  account  of  the  exactions  and  oppressions  of  the  Turkish 
goTemors.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  each  individual  kills  a  cock, 
which  is  likewise  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  who  name  the  cock 
£appar&h,  or  "  expiation."  Since,  however,  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  the  Jews  can  offer  no  Paschal  lamb,  and  they 
ouly  observe  those  parts  of  the  feast,  which  include  the  use  of  the 
unleavened  bread,  herbs,  and  wine.  May  not  this  feeble  remnant  of 
the  ancient  Samaritan  nation  have  been  preserved,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  transmitting  to  the  present  times,  without  any  intermission, 
an  example  of  the  commemoration  of  the  blessed  ordinance  so  mer* 
cifuUy  instituted  .in  remote  ages  as  tjrpical  of  the  one  and  all-sufficient 
sacrifice  of  the  promised  Messiah?  The  Samaritans  are  thus  living 
witnesses  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Levitical  law,  so  rashly  impugned 
by  some  modem  philosophizing  Christian  teachers. 

The  Samaritans  assert  that  Joshua  deposited  on  Gerizim  the  twelve 
Stones  brought  from  the  Jordan.  They  shew,  also,  a  spring,  near  the 
site  of  the  Temple,  named  Nt^',  at  which,  they  believe,  the  great 
Prophet,  or  the  Messiah,  whom  they  call  JEt-muhtfy,  the  Guide,  wiU 
appear,  when  he  comes  upon  the  earth.  They  go,  four  times  aryear, 
in  procession,  to  the  top  of  Gerizim,  at  their  great  festivals,  reeding 
the  law  all  the  way. 

The  origin  of  the  Samaritans  dates  from  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
after  which  Shechem  was  always  known  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  people 
bearing  that  name.  Shalmaneser  peopled  the  cities  of  Samaria  with 
men  brought  from  Babylon  and  Assyria,  instead  of  the  banished 
Israelites,  "and  they  possessed  Sanuiria,  and  dwelt  in  the  cities 
thereof/'*  They  were  called,  in  Hebrew,  Cutheans,  from  Ctdhah,  a 
place  in  Assyria,  and,  in  Greek,  Samaritans.  It  is,  however,  stated  by 
some  historians,  that  only  the  rich,  and  the  strong,  able  to  bear  arms, 
among  the  Israelites  were  carried  away,  and  that  the  poor  and  feeble 
were  left,  so  that  the  Samaritans  were  a  mixed  race  of  Jews  and 
Oentiles.t  The  Lord  having  sent  lions  among  them  for  their  sins,  the 
people  applied  to  the  King  of  Assyria  for  an  Israelitish  priest,  **  to  teach 
them  the  manner  of  the  God  of  the  land."  One  was  sent,  who  resided 
in  Bethel ;  but,  while  professing  to  fear  the  Lord,  they  corrupted  His 

•  2  Kings  xvU.  9,  6,  21 

f  Hengstenberg,  Authentic,  des  Pentat  i.  p.  50. 
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kv8y  by  serving  their  own  idols,  "and  made  unto  themselyes,  of  the 
lowest  of  them,  priests  of  the  high  places,''  for  which  they  were 
repeatedly  visited  with  severe  punishments.*  The  Samaritans  having 
desired  to  be  allowed  to  assist  the  Jews  in  the  rebuilding  of  their 
Temple,  after  the  captivity,  were  refused,  on  account  of  their  foreign 
origin,  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  bitter  enmity  that  ever  after  existed 
between  the  two  races;  the  Samaritans  hindered,  in  every  way  in 
their  power,  the  rebuilding  both  of  the  Temple  and  City,  and  were 
stimulated,  by  jealous  rivalry,  to  erect  a  temple  of  their  own,  under  the 
protection  of  Alexander  the  Great,  while  he  was  besieging  Tyrejf  they 
appointed  as  their  high  priest  Manasseh,  son  of  the  Israelitish  high 
priest  Joiada,  who  had  been  expelled  Jerusalem.  |  Shechem  then 
became  the  metropolis  of  the  Samaritans,  and  was  the  resort  of  all  the 
apostate  Jews.  The  Temple  on  Oerizim  was  destroyed  by  John 
Hyrcanus,  B.C.  129,  after  having  stood  about  two  hundred  years.  §  The 
enmity  and  feuds  between  the  two  sects  increased.  Jesus  was  called  a 
Samaritan,  in  scorn;  and  the  woman  of  Samaria  was  surprised  at  Jesus 
asking  her  to  give  him  to  drink,  because  the  Jews  had  no  dealings  with 
the  Samaritans.  II  The  greatest  hatred  is  still  exhibited  at  this  day 
between  the  Jews  and  the  small  remnant  of  Samaritans  at  Nablous. 
About  two  centuries  ago  there  were  small  commimities  of  Samaritans 
at  Cairo,  Chua,  Damascus,  and  JaSk ;  the  Bene-Israel  of  Bombay  are 
also  considered  by  some,  though  erroneously,  to  be  the  descendants  of 
the  Samaritans.  All  these  communities  have,  however,  become 
extinct,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  remnant  at  Kablous. 
Shechem,  called  also  by  the  Jewish  common  people  Sychar,  received 
the  name  of  Neapolis,  under  Vespasian,  as  is  shown  by  the  inscription, 
**  Mavia,  Neapolis,"  on  some  of  the  coins  of  that  period.  Ancient 
Neapolis  extended,  probably,  further  along  the  valley  than  the  present 
town.  The  people  often  rose  up  against  their  governors,  and  about 
A.l>.  200,  Neapolis  was  deprived  by  Septimus  Severus  of  its  rights  as  a 
city.  They  broke  out  again  in  a  violent  rebellion  against  Justinian ; 
after  this,  the  Samaritans  spread  widely  over  the  East  and  West* 
employed  as  merchants,  and  money-changers.  The  town  was  re- 
peatedly laid  waste  by  the  Mohammedans. 

Shechem  was  a  remarkable  place  in  the  earliest  periods  of  Jewish 
history.    Abraham  first  came,  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  "  unto  the  place 

•  3  Kinf^  zvii.  29,  &c. 

f  Joseph.  Antiq.  11, 7, 2.     The  building  of  this  temple  is  believed  by  some 
writers  to  have  been  earlier  than  the  time  of  Alexander. 
I  Nehem.  xiii.  28. 

I  Joseph.  Bell  Jud.  i.  2,  6. 

II  John  iv.  9. 
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of  Bichem,  unto  the  plain  of  Morefa ;  "*  and  Jacob,  on  his  retum  from 
Padan-aram,  came  to  Shalim,  a  city  of  Shechem,  corresponding  to 
the  village  of  Sakm^  east  of  Nablous.  It  was  then,  having  pitched 
his  tent,  he  purchased  "  the  parcel  of  ground,"  still  occupied  hj  his 
well  and  the  supposed  tomb  of  Joseph.  It  was  here  Dioah  was  carried 
away  by  Shechem,  son  of  Hamor,  prince  of  the  country.  Jacob  sent 
hiB  flocks  for  pasture  in  these  fields  when  residing  at  Hebron,  and  it 
was  on  a  visit  paid  there  that  Joseph  was  sold  by  his  brethren* 
After  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  the  Israelites  were  directed  to  set  up 
great  stones  and  build  an  altar  on  Mount  Ebal.  Shechem  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Ephraim — ^but  was  assigned  to  the  Levites,  and  made  a  city  of 
refuge.  Under  the  rule  of  the  Judges,  Abimelech  treacherously  got 
possession  of  the  city,  when  Jotham  reproved  him,  by  delivering  his 
beautiful  parable  from  Mount  Gerizim.  All  Israel  came  together  at 
Shechem,  to  make  Rehoboam  king.  It  was  here  the  ten  tribes  rebelled, 
and  Jeroboam,  for  a  time,  made  the  city  his  royal  residence,  f 

Religious  Awakeninq,  and  Scbiptuee  Schools  at  Nablous. 
— ^We  felt  a  particular  interest  in  visiting  this  place  on  account  of  its 
being  one  of  the  first  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  where  the  Christtan 
inhabitants  have,  under  the  instruction  of  a  native  Scripture  Reader, 
manifested  a  thirst  for  Scriptural  knowledge,  and  a  desire  for  a 
Reformed  Church.  In  the  course  of  last  year  (1S48),  about  forty  of 
the  Christian  families  openly  declared  their  wish  to  secede  from  the 
Greek  Church,  and  to  found  a  new  Church  on  scriptural  principles. 
But  as  Bishop  Gobat  could  neither  receive  them  into  his  Church, 
nor  provide  tiiem  with  an  ordained  Protestant  clergyman,  they  have 
remained  for  the  present  in  their  own  communion*  The  Bishop 
purchased,  however,  a  good  house,  in  which  a  school  has  been  kept,  and 
the  Bible  taught  We  found  an  attendance  of  about  thirty-five  boys 
in  this  school,  instructed  by  an  intelligent-looking  young  native,  under 
the  superintendence  of  some  of  the  respectable  inhabitants.  The 
school  was  first  opened  by  the  native  Scripture  Reader,  Michel,  who 
accompanied  us  from  Jerusalem.  We  were  very  much  pleased  witii 
our  examination  of  the  boys  on  doctrinal  points,  as  well  as  with  their 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  some  of  them  appeared  to  possess 
superior  intelligence,  and  likely  to  become  hereafter  good  pupils  for 
Malta.  The  prospectus  of  the  College  was  read  with  satisfaction  by 
some  of  their  parents,  and  their  reluctance  to  part  with  their  children 

•  Gen.  xii.  6. 

f  1  Kings  xii.  1, 12, 16|  25.  Much  valuable  information  respecting  the  history 
and  literature  of  the  Samaritans  has  been  collected  in  the  learned  works  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Robinson,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  entitled  **  Biblical  Researches,'' 
and  **  Lands  of  the  Bible,"  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  many  additional 
interesting  details. 
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will,  I  doubt  not,  give  way  to  their  earnest  desire  for  their  improve- 
ment* 

These  inquiring  Christians  were,  at  first,  excommunicated  and  per- 
secuted hj  their  priests ;  but  the  Turkish  Governor  of  the  town  having^ 
shown  his  determination  to  protect  them  from  interference,  either  by 
Priest  or  Moslem,  they  have  been  left  for  some  time  unmolested. 
They  propose  establishing  a  girls'  school.  We  resided  in  the  house  of 
one  of  the  elders,  and  all  those  with  whom  we  conferred  appeared 
sincere  and  earnest  in  their  new  religious  profession. 

*  The  following  extract,  from  a  Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Jerusalem 
Mission,  contains  some  interesting  details  of  the  Reformation  movements  at 
Nations  :— 

'*  Formerly  the  natives  cared  not  for  the  Bible,or  for  Christianity,  or  for  know- 
ledge. Now  they  willingly  receive  the  Scriptures,  and  thirst  for  instruction.  Ere 
long  Nablous  (Sychar)  took  the  lead,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  Jerusalem,  to  de^ 
clare  their  fixed  determination  to  separate  themselves  from  the  communion  of  the 
Greek,  and  to  beg  the  Bishop  to  receive  them  into  the  communion  of  the  English 
Church.  This  request  the  Bishop  refused,  and  advised  them  to  return  home,  and 
give  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  to  prayer.  After  the  lapse  of  about 
four  months,  they  returned  again,  asking  for  the  establishment  of  a  schooL 
He  directed  them  to  petition  the  Greek  Patriarch  at  Jerusalem,  who  twice 
positively  refused  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners.  Then  the  Bishop  granted  their 
request,  and  purchased,  at  his  own  expense,  premises  for  a  school,  which  was 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  a,  member  of  the  Greek  Church,  The  school 
was  opened  with  twelve  schoIars,^but  soon  increased  and  prospered,  in  spite  of  an 
excommunication  from  the  Patriarch,  and  an  insidious  effort  of  that  prelate  to 
induce  the  Mohammedan  Governor  to  destroy  the  school,  and  burn  the  class- 
books,  though  he  knew  that  the  Bible  alone  was  used  in  the  school.  The  Bishop 
offered  also  a  large  salary  to  the  native  teacher  of  the  school  to  leave  It,  and  take 
charge  of  a  school  under  his  direction;  but  this  was  faithfully  rejected.  It  now 
numbers  forty  scholars,  male  and  female.  The  progress  in  scriptural  knowledge 
evinced  at  the  first  examination,  had  most  important  results ;  a  light  from  above 
broke  in  upon  them,  and  the  intellectual  illumination  that  they  had  acquired 
became,  by  tlie  Divine  blessing,  the  dawning  of  the  '  day-star  in  the  heart  *  to 
many. 

<*  The  first  examination  of  the  school  at  Nablous  attracted  »o  much  notice, 
that  applications  immediately  poured  in  for  similar  institutions  from  Tiberias, 
Nazareth,  Ja£b,  Gaza,  Ramleh,  Bethlehem,  Beit  Jula,  Ram- Allah,  Kerac  (an 
important  fortress  on  the  cliflb  which  overhaul^  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea),  and  from  Salt,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  the  Ramoth  Gilead  of 
Scripture.  From  all  those  localities  came  the  same  complaint,  *  We  have  been 
brought  up  in  utter  ignorance ;  our  priests  cannot,  or  will  not,  help ;'  and  the 
expression  of  the  same  determination,  'We  will  have  our  children  delivered 
from  this  miserable  situation,'  and  the  same  request,  'Establish  schools 
among  us.'"  The  Protestant  congregation  at  Nablous  now  numbers  two 
hundred. 
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Samaria,  caDed  in  Arabic,  M>astieh,  and,  more  commonly,  SdxuUf 
it  about  two  houn'  distance  from  Nabloua.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  beauty  of  tbe  scenery  through  which  we  paMed,  for  several  miles ; 
the  road  is  broader  and  more  level  than  is  generally  the  case  in 
Palestine,  and  was  no  doubt  the  royal  highway  to  the  capital  of  the 
Kings  of  IsraeL  The  valleys  are  abundantly  watered  with  meander- 
ing streams,  flowing  down  in  all  directions  from  the  surrounding  hills ; 
such  a  copious  supply  of  water  iuTariably  produces  in  hot  climates  the 
most  luxuriant  TCgetation,  and  richest  rerdnre.  The  sides  of  the 
hiUs,  as  well  as  the  ralleys,  are  highly  cultivated,  being  laid  out  in 
well-tilled  flelds,  luxuriant  pasturage,  groves  and  gardens,  where  the 
fig,  oliTe,  orange,  aromatic  laurel,  walnut,  almond,  medlar,  and  other 
trees,  are  seen  hearily  laden  with  blossoms  and  fruit 

Several  villages  lie  embosomed  in  these  beautiful  plantations, 
and  the  country  presents  a  combination  of  well-cultivated  green  hills 
and  dales,  forming  the  richest  and  most  picturesque  landscape.  The 
double  blessing  of  Jacob  and  Moses  upon  the  fruitfulness  of  the  land  of 
Joseph  continues  thua  io  be  realized,  although  in  a  minor  degree,  com- 
pared with  ancient  times.  **  Blessed  of  the  Lord,"  said  Moses,  '^  be  his 
land,  for  the  precious  things  of  hearen,  for  the  dew,  and  for  the  deep 
that  coucheth  beneath,  and  for  the  precious  fruits  brought  forth  by 
the  sun,  and  for  the  precious  things  put  forth  by  the  moon."  * 

After  leaving  the  Talley  we  ascended  some  hills,  where  the  soQ  was 
too  thin  for  the  growth  of  trees,  but  was  covered  in  sereral  places  with 
the  ranunculus,  anemone,  and  lupine,  of  great  size,  and  of  the  brightest 
blue  and  white.  On  reaching  the  high  ridge  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
Hediterranean,  expanding  beyond  the  sandy  plain  of  Sharon,  and 
i:^  the  insulated  hiU  or  mountain  on  which  stood  Herod's  imperial  city 
of  the  ten  tribes;  it  is  oblong,  and  rises  about  eight  hundred  feet 
on  the  eastern  side  oi  a  wide  and  fertile  plain,  encompassed  by  hiUs  of 
a  still  greater  height,  so  that  the  prospect  is  extensive^  rich,  and  Taried. 
The  city  was  built  on  its  eastern  slope,  and  the  present  village  stands 
upon  a  belt  about  half-way  up;  the  houses  are  rery  miserable,  although 
constructed  partly  with  fragments  of  the  stone  of  the  ruins;  the 
inhabitants  have  long  been  notorious  for  their  wild,  predatory 
character. 

Near  the  village  are  the  remains  of  a  large  church  of  the  time  of 
the  Crusaden,  nuaed,  however,  on  foundations  evidently  Jewish,  aa 

*  Dent  zzziii.  13, 14. 
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they  consist  of  very  large,  bevelled  stones.  There  is  a  tradition 
believed  by  Christians  and  Moslems,  that  John  the  Baptist  was  both 
executed  and  buried  in  this  church,  which  is  now  converted  into  a 
mosque ;  but  Josephus  relates  expressly  that  he  was  beheaded  in  the 
Castle  of  Machcerus,  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  This  church  is 
the  only  solid  ancient  building,  now  remaining  on  the  site  of  Samaria ; 
for  ascending  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  surveying  its  sides,  nothing  is 
seen  but  large,  loose  stones,  and  broken  columns }  some  fallen,  others 
standing  erect,  on  the  sur&oe  of  ploughed  and  well-cultivated  fields. 
There  is  every  appearance  of  the  ancient  buildings  having  been 
destroyed,  and  their  materials  cast  down  from  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  in  order  to  clear  the  land  for  cultivation ;  masses  of  stone  are 
thus  seen  hanging  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  hill,  accidentally  stopped 
in  the  progress  of  their  descent  by  the  rude  dykes  and  terraces 
separating  the  fields. 

Another  circumstance  to  be  noticed  is,  that  the  materials  of  the 
ruins  which  have  been  gathered  up  from  the  surface  of  the  fields,  in 
order  to  facilitate  their  tillage,  are  piled  up  in  large  heaps,  or  used  in 
the  construction  of  rude  stone  fences ;  many  of  these  heaps  of  stone 
are  seen  in  the  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  These  are  deeply  inter- 
esting  facts  when  compared  with  the  prophecy  delivered  by  Micah, 
above  2,500  years  from  the  present  time — "  I  will  make  Samaria  as  an 
heap  of  the  field ;  and  as  plantings  of  a  vineyard :  and  I  will  pour 
down  the  stones  thereof  into  the  valley,  and  I  will  discover  the  foun* 
dations  thereof."  *  How  truly  wonderful  has  been  the  Uteral  acoom« 
plishment  of  this  prophecy !  It  is  customary  when  planting  vine- 
yards  to  collect  all  the  stones  which  are  on  the  ground  into  heaps. 
By  the  repeated  ploughing  and  digging  of  the  fields,  the  foundations 
of  the  city  have  actually  been  exhumed,  discovered,  and  poured 
down,  forming  a  singularly  striking  contrast  with  the  foundations  and 
ruins  of  Jerusalem,  which  have  remained  buried  and  heaped  up  in 
mounds  and  indurated  masses,  fifty  and  sixty  feet  high,  on  the  very 
site  of  the  buildings  of  the  ancient  city.f 

Some  traces  of  ruins  are  seen  on  the  table-land  at  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  which  may  have  belonged  to  the  ancient  fortress;  but  on  the 
terrace-level,  or  belt  lower  down,  and  along  the  north-west  brow,  there 
are  the  remains  of  a  splendid  colonnade,  consisting  of  a  double  row 
of  columns  at  equal  distances,  and  the  width  of  the  colonnade 
measuring  fifty  feet;  the  columns  are  sixteen  feet  high,  and  two  feet 
diameter  at  the  base ;  there  are  about  ninety  erect,  but  without  any 
capitals,  and  many  are  fallen ;  the  length  of  the  remaining  portion  of 
this  remarkable  colonnade  b  three  thousand  feet,  but  it  is  not  impro- 

•  Micah  i.  «.  f  See  p.  310. 
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bable  that  it  may  have  encircled  the  entire  hill,  and  is  to  be  referred 
to  tlie  time  of  Herod  the  Great.  The  hill  is  well  planted  with  the 
fig,  olive,  and  pomegranate ;  its  summit  commands  a  splendid  pano- 
ramic view,  both  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  the  valleys  and  high 
hiUs  of  Samaria;  these  have  been  at  all  times  beautifully  wooded 
and  richly  cultivated,  so  that  the  ancient  inhabitants,  revelling  in  the 
fatness  of  the  land,  stood  much  in  need  of  the  warning  of  Isaiah, 
"  Woe  to  the  crown  of  pride,  to  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim,  on  the 
head  of  the  fat  valleys  of  them  that  are  overcome  with  wine."* 
Samaria  was  the  city  where  Ahab  built  his  house  for  Baal,  and  ruled 
with  wicked  Jezebel,  and  where  Elijah  and  Elisha  so  miraculously 
exhibited  on  many  occasions  the  power  and  truth  of  God.f 

Samaria  was  first  built  by  Omri,  King  of  Israel,  B.c.  925.  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  for  two  centuries,  until  they 
were  carried  away  by  Shalmaneser,  under  King  Hoehea,  about 
B.C.  720.  Samaria  had  been  almost  continually  the  seat  of  idolatry, 
on  account  of  which  the  inhabitants  were  punished  by  several  severe 
famines;  it  was  also  the  scene  of  various  remarkable  miraculous 
deliverances  from  the  Syrians.]:  After  the  dispersion  of  the  ten 
tribes,  the  city  belonged  to  the  Samaritans ;  it  was  taken  and  razed  to 
the  ground  by  Hyrcanus,  after  a  year's  siege,  but  was  built  up  again 
by  Gabinius.§  Augustus  bestowed  Samaria  on  Herod  the  Great,  who 
havmg  established  there  a  colony  of  6,000  persons,  fortified,  enlarged, 
and  greatly  adorned  the  city,  and  erected  in  the  centre  a  temple  in 
honour  of  Augustus,  which  was  celebrated  for  its  dimensions  and 
magnificence.il  In  the  third  century,  it  became  an  episcopal  see,  and 
continued  to  enjoy  this  distinction  until  the  sixth  century,  when 
falling  into  the  power  of  the  Mohammedans,  it  was  involved,  as  many 
other  places  of  Palestine,  in  complete  destruction.  The  bishopric  was 
revived  while  the  Crusaders  had  possession  of  Palestine,  and  the  title 
continued  in  the  Romish  church  until  the  fourteenth  century.  There 
are  a  few  Greek  Christians  in  the  village,  and  a  titular  Greek  bishop 
of  Sebaste  resides  at  Jerusalem.^ 

Road  to  Jenin. — ^After  traversing  for  some  distance  the  rich 
plain  of  Samaria,  the  road  passed  near  the  castle  of  Sartour,  a  strong 
fortress  of  the  middle,  ages,  situated  on  the  top  of  a  steep,  rocky  hill, 
and  in  which  the  independent  sheikhs  of  th&  country  often  withstood 
the  authority  of  the  Turkish  pashas.  There  is  a  very  large  sheet  of 
water  at  the  head  of  the  plain,  called  Merf-Ibnama,  the  collection 

•  Isai.  xxviii.  1.  f  1  Kings  xvii.  1.  ^2  Kings  vi.  24 ;  vii. 

I  Joseph.  Antiq.  13,  10,  3,  and  15,  4.  |j  Ibid.  15,  7,  3. 

^  **  Biblical  Researches,"  vol.  ii.  p.  143,  where  a  complete  historical  notice  is 
given. 
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of  the  early  and  latter  rains.  We  were  now  crossing  the  territory 
allotted  to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  distinctly  saw  how 
through  the  fertilizing  operation  of  the  abundant  springs  by  which  it 
is  irrigated,  the  promised  blessing  "  upon  the  crown  of  the  head  of 
him  that  was  separated  from  his  brethren**  had  been  largely  realized. 
An  extensive  and  beautiful  view  of  the  hills  of  Galilee,  including  Little 
Hermon,  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  the  district  of  Nazareth,  is 
enjoyed  from  the  summit  of  a  high  ridge  beyond  this  plain.  The 
road  descends  then  by  a  steep  and  rocky  pass  into  a  yalley  of  rich 
olive  groves,  in  the  midst  of  which  lies  the  large  and  substantial 
Arab  village  of  GubcUiehf  or  Kubfittyeh.  Beyond  this  ridge  we  pro- 
ceeded by  a  long,  narrow,  stony  dell,  down  to  Jenin,  on  the  border  of 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 

JENIN— PLAIN  or  £SD&A£LON->QILBOA. 

Jenin,  the  Oinera  of  Josephus,  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
glen  opening  into  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon ;  it  is  a  small  town,  with 
stone  houses  rather  well  built,  and  many  of  them  standing  in  gardens  of 
orange  and  other  fruit-trees,  surrounded  by  thick  hedges  of  prickly  pear, 
with  a  few  fine  palm-trees  interspersed.  There  is  a  fountain  in  the 
hills  above  the  town,  from  which  a  large  stream  of  water  flows  through 
the  main  street.  The  population  is  about  2,000,  all  Mohammedans, 
except  three  or  four  families  of  Greek  Christians;  a  handsome 
mosque  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Jenin,  lying  on  the  road 
between  Jerusalem  and  Damascus,  is  a  place  of  some  traffic,  and  the 
residence  of  the  sheikhs  governing  the  district  of  Esdraelon. 

The  Plain  of  Esdeaelon. — ^This  plain,  designated  by  the  natives 
Merj'Ibn  Amir,  is,  both  physically  and  historically,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  interesting  districts  of  Palestine ;  it  forms  a 
large  triangle,  about  thirty  miles  in  its  greatest  length,  and  twenty 
miles  in  breadth ;  on  the  east,  towards  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  it 
sends  out  three  great  arms,  separated  by  the  hills  of  Gilboa,  Samaria, 
and  Little  Hermon.  On  the  north,  it  is  bounded  by  the  mountains  of 
Nazareth,  and  Mount  Tabor ;  on  the  south-west,  by  the  range  of  hills 
which,  extending  to  the  Mediterranean,  terminate  in  Mount  Carmel ; 
further  south,  these  hills,  rising  to  a  greater  elevation,  constitute  the 
mountains  of  Samaria,  and  form  the  ridge  which  separates  the  plain 
or  valley  of  Esdraelon,  from  the  great  plain  of  Sharon  bordering  the 
Mediterranean.  The  plain  is  almost  without  villages  or  trees,  and  the 
heat  we  were  exposed  to  for  many  hours,  in  crossing  it,  was  most 
intense;  although  only  very  partially  cultivated,  the  soil  is  deep  and 
rich,  and  its  fertility  prodigious,  for  the  uncultivated  tracts  are  covered 
with  a  forest  of  immense  thistles,  from  six  to  eight  feet  high,  bearing 
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twelve  or  eighteen  rich  purple  heads,  besides  thick  bushes  of  the 
Spina  ChrUtif  and  other  thorns,  intermixed  with  patches  of  luxuriant 
grasSy  and  beautiful  wild  flowers.  A  great  portion  of  the  land  has 
thus  remained  for  ages  fallow,  and  labourers  only  are  wanted  to  render 
it  again,  under  God's  blessing,  abundantly  productive.  The  sheikhs 
of  Jenin  have  of  late  years  employed  two  or  three  hundred  yoke  of 
oxen,  in  bringing  considerable  tracts  into  tillage,  and  they  obtain  rich 
crops  of  barley,  wheat,  millet,  beans,  chick-pease,  lentils,  flax,  cotton, 
and  sesamum.  There  is  yet,  however,  only  one-Bixteenth  part  of  this 
fertile  plain  cultivated. 

The  Plain  of  Esdraelon  is  well  supplied  with  water  by  streams 
running  down  from  the  surrounding  hills,  which  are  partly  fed  by 
natural  springs,  but  more  especially  by  the  early  and  latter  rains  that 
fall  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  The  brooks  that  flow  from  Tabor 
and  the  high  grounds  on  the  north,  and  those  from  the  range  of  hills 
south-west  of  the  plain,  meeting  in  the  valley  that  leads  to  Mount 
Carmel  and  the  Mediterranean,  constitute  some  of  the  principal 
sources  of  the  ancient  river  Kishon.  The  quantity  of  water  in  the 
ELishon  varies,  therefore,  considerably  at  difiierent  times  of  the  year, 
as  is  the  case  with  all  mountain-torrents :  the  river  often  swelling  to 
such  a  size,  as  to  overflow  its  banks  and  swamp  the  surrounding  country 
during  seasons  of  heavy  rain,  while  at  other  periods  the  channels  of 
its  most  distant  sources  are  generally  dry. 

Mountains  of  Gilboa  and  Jkzbeel. — Many  of  the  localities 
surrounding  this  magnificent  plain  are  invested  with  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  records  of  sacred  history.  The  mountains  of  Gilboa 
are  memorable  as  the  site  of  the  city  of  Jezbeel,  where  wicked  Ahab 
and  Jezebel  had  a  palace,  though  Samaria  was  their  royal  residence ; 
it  was  at  Jezreel  that,  the  King  having  coveted  the  vineyard  of 
Naboth  to  enlarge  his  own  gardens,  Jezebel  caused  Naboth  to  be 
stoned  to  death;  for  this  wicked  deed  Elijah  denounced  the  awful 
judgments,  ^  In  the  place  where  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Naboth,  shall 
dogs  lick  thy  blood  [Ahab's],  even  thine  ....  and  the  dogs 
shall  eat  Jezebel  by  the  wall  of  Jezreel.''  *  These  judgments  were 
fulfilled  by  the  massacre  of  Jezebel,  her  son  Joram,  and  of  all  the 
house  of  Ahab,  by  the  hand  of  Jehu.t  Jezreel  is  mentioned  also  by 
Hosea,t  and  in  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  was  called 
Esdraela;  its  present  name  is  Zer-xn,  and  it  contains  only  about 
twenty  houses,  mostly  in  ruins,  and  a  low,  square  tower.  There  is 
a  good  fountain  below  the  village.  Jezreel  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
Issachar,  and  constituted  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Ishbosheth. 

•  \  Kings  xxi.  19,  23.  f  1  Kings  xxii.  38  ;  2  Kings  ix.  and  x. 

{  Hosea  i.  4 ;  ii.  22. 
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At  the  basis  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  mountain  a  very  hurge 
fountain,  called  Ain^alud,  issues  out  of  a  cavem  j  it  is  also  named 
Tubania,  and  forms  a  fine  pool,  containing  fish,  out  of  which  a  con- 
siderable stream  flows  down  the  valley  eastward  towards  the  Jordan. 
This  is  most  probably  the  ancient  fountain  of  Jezreel,  where  Saul  and 
Jonathan  encamped  previous  to  their  last  battle  with  the  Philistines, 
and  where  Saladin  and  the  Christians  pitched  their  tents  at  a  later 
period.  An  absurd  tradition  is  related  by  William  of  Tyre,  *  of  its  waters 
having  furnished  a  miraculous  supply  of  fish  to  the  whole  Christian 
army  for  several  days.  The  Philistines  pitched  on  the  opposite  hill, 
near  861am  (Shunem).  Saul,  forsaken  of  Ood,  was  driven  by  the 
depth  of  his  despair  to  cross  over  Little  Hermon  to  Endor,  in  disguise, 
and  consult  the  "woman  with  the  familiar  spirit ;''  and  there  he 
*'  bowed  himself"  before  the  spectre  of  Samuel,  listening  to  the  awful 
words,  "The  Lord  hath  rent  the  kingdom  out  of  thine  hand,  and 
given  it  to  thy  neighbour,  even  to  David."  .  .  "  To-morrow  shalt 
thou  and  thy  sons  be  with  me."t  The  Israelites  were  completely 
defeated  on  the  following  day,  and  fled  to  Mount  Gilboa;  Saul's  three 
sons  were  slain ;  he  killed  himself  by  falling  on  his  sword,  and  the 
Philistines,  having  cut  off  the  head,  fastened  his  body  to  the  wall  of 
Beth-shan.X  The  scene  of  these  melancholy  events  is  specially  noticed 
and  awfully  cursed  in  David's  most  affecting  elegy  over  Saul  and 
Jonathan : — "  The  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain  upon  thy  high  places :  how 
are  the  mighty  &llen!"  "  Ye  mountains  of  Oilboa,  let  there  be  no 
dew,  neither  let  there  be  rain,  upon  you,  nor  fields  of  offexings :  for 
there  the  shield  of  the  mighty  is  vilely  cast  away,  the  shield  of  Saul, 
as  though  he  had  not  been  anointed  with  oil." 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  present  sterility  and 
barrenness  of  the  mountains  of  Gilboa  in  the  midst  of  so  fertile  a 
country,  as  a  wonderful  fulfilment  of  this  prediction.  How  different 
must  have  been  their  aspect  when  chosen  by  Ahab  and  Jezebel  for 
their  residence,  and  the  site  of  a  splendid  palace  and  beautiful  gardens. 
It  was  on  these  mountains,  also,  that  Gideon  stood,  with  the  SOO 
chosen  men  of  Israel,  while  "  the  Midianites,  the  Amalekites,  and  the 
children  of  the  East,  who  had  gathered  together  and  crossed  over 
Jordan,"  were  "pitched  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel  beneath;"  and  after 
Gideon  had  gone  down  unto  the  host,  as  commanded  by  the  Lord, 
and  heard  the  dream,  he  surrounded  the  enemy's  camp  with  his  300 
men,  and  they  brake  their  pitchers  and  held  up  their  lamps  and  blew 
their  trumpets,  crying.  The  sword  of  the  Lord,  and  of  Gideon."  .   .   • 

•  Will.  Tyr.  xxii.  27 ;  and  "  Biblical  Researches,"  vol.  iii.  p.  167. 
t  1  Sam.  xxviii.  17,  19.  %  ^  Sam.  xxviii.  and  xxxi. 
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**  And  all  the  host  ran,  and  cried,  and  fled,"  ....<'  and  the  Lord 
•et  every  man's  sword  against  his  fellow,  even  throughout  all  the 
host"* 

Between  the  northern  extremity  of  Oilboa  and  Little  Hermon  a 
deep  valley,  about  three  miles  wide,  runs  south-east  down  to  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  beyond  which  the  prospect  is  bounded  by  the 
higher  mountains  of  Bashan  and  Gfilead.  Near  the  coiyunction  of  the 
two  valleys  stands  the  village  of  Beisan,  the  site  of  ancient  Beth-Shan 
and  of  its  fortified  accropolis,  Tell-Beisan ;  it  contains  about  eighty 
houses,  and  the  Inhabitants  are  very  lawless.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  are  extensive;  it  belonged  to  Manasseh,  was  populous  and 
wealthy,  and  became  the  largest  city  of  the  Decapolis,  under  the  name 
of  ScythopoUs ;  it  had  a  celebrated  monastery,  and  was  long  an 
Episcopal  See. 

Little  Hermon  and  SHUNEM.^Little  Hermon  is  so  named  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Hermon  of  Scripture,  which  is  one  of 
the  loftiest  ridges  of  Lebanon ;  it  is  called  Jehel-ed-Duhy,  in  Arabic,  and 
received  the  name  of  Hermon,  probably,  from  the  monks,  in  the 
primitive  ages  of  Christianity.  It  is  a  round  hill,  of  no  great  height, 
and  rather  barren,  except  on  the  slopes,  and  it  sinks  down  to  a  low 
table-land  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  At  the 
western  end,  rather  high  up,  and  over  against  Zerin,  lies  the  small, 
miserable  village  of  SSlam,  which  is  the  site  of  ancient  Shunem, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  and  so  often  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture. The  Philistines  encamped  there  before  their  battle  with  Saul. 
It  was  from  thence  Abishag,  the  Shunamite,  was  brought  to  aged 
David. t  And  it  was  there  that  Elisha  multiplied  the  widow's  oil,  and 
there  that  he  often  lodged  in  the  chamber,  fitted, up  by  the  Shunamitish 
woman,  whose  son  he  afterwards  raised  from  the  dead.| 

Taanach— Meoiddo. — ^The  whole  extent  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
as  far  west  as  Carmel,  is  seen  from  Sdlam,  and  the  distance  measured 
on  the  map  is  at  least  thirty  miles  in  a  straight  line,  but  must  be 
several  miles  more,  following  the  usual  bendings  of  a  carriage  road. 
Elijah  must  have  had  supernatural  strength  given  him  when  he  ran 
that  distance  in  full  speed  before  the  chariot  of  Ahab.§  A  little  west 
of  S61am  is  the  small  village  of  F^h,  the  site  of  a  fortress  in  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  and  the  central  point  of  the  battle  between  the 
French  and  Turkish  armies  in  1799,  in  which  Murat  obtained  a 
decisive  victory.  There  are  several  villages  on  the  western  border  of 
the  plain;   but  the  only  two  which  are  of  historical  interest  are 

*  Judges  vii.  f  1  Kings  i.  3. 

X  2  Kings  iv.  2,  22.  S  1  Kings  xviii.  46. 
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Taannukf  on  the  site  of  ancient  Taanach^  often  mentioned  in  Scripture 
in  connexion  with  Megiddo/  and  Leijun,  the  Legio  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  Megiddo  of  Scripture,  near  which 
the  Kings  of  Canaan  f  were  so  signally  defeated  by  Deborah  and  Barak, 
and  King  Josiah  was  killed  in  battle  with  the  Egyptians  under 
Pharaoh-Necho4  In  ancient  times  Esdraelon  was  traversed  by  excel- 
lent highways,  along  which  Ahab  could  ride  in  his  chariot  from 
Mount  Carmel  to  Jezreel,  and  Jehu  <'  could  drive  furiously  "§  towards 
that  city  from  Jordan;  but  these  high  roads  have  completely  dis- 
appeared, and  not  the  trace  of  a  wheel  is  to  be  seen,  all  transport 
being  made  on  the  backs  of  mules  and  horses.  The  threatened  curses 
of  Moses  against  idolatry  and  the  breach  of  the  Sabbath,  have  been 
literally  fulfilled  in  these  once  wonderfully  productive  regions : — '*  And 
I  will  scatter  you  among  the  heathen  .  .  .  Then  shall  the  land  enjoy 
her  sabbaths,  as  long  as  it  lieth  desolate,  and  ye  be  in  your  enemies' 
land.  ...  As  long  as  it  lieth  desolate  it  shall  rest ;  because  it  did  not 
rest  in  your  sabbaths,  when  ye  dwelt  upon  it."!! 

The  magnificent  plain  of  Esdraelon  has  been  so  celebrated  for  many 
ages  as  the  chosen  scene  of  warfare — the  battle-field  of  nations — that 
it  wiU  be  interesting  to  conclude  this  general  description  of  its  topo- 
graphy by  the  following  summary  of  the  principal  battles  fought 
within  and  near  its  boundaries.  There  is  scarcely  a  warlike  nation  in 
the  civilized  world  whose  banners  have  not  waved  upon  the  heights  of 
Tabor,  Hermon,  and  Gilboa;  and  Esdraelon  is  to  be,  according  to 
prophecy,  the  theatre  of  another  last  terrible  conflict, — ^the  battle  of 
Armageddon, — between  the  assembled  hosts  of  the  three  unclean 
spirits  and  the  servants  of  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords. 
The  signal  triumph  of  Deborah  and  Barak  over  the  hosts  of  Sisera, 
the  miraculous  achievement  of  Gideon,  with  his  300  followers,  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Midianites,  the  defeat  and  fall  of  Saul  and  Jonathan 
on  Gilboa,  by  the  Philistines,  have  already  been  noticed.  It  was  in 
the  plain  near  Aphek,  that  Ahab  obtained  a  victory  over  Benhadad,^ 
and  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo  that  King  Josiah  was  slain  by  the 
Egyptians.**  Many  battles  were  fought  in  this  plain  in  the  times  of 
the  Bomans,  especially  under  Gabinius  and  Vespasian,  and  also 
during  the  Crusades ;  and  near  Mount  Tabor,  Buonaparte  obtained 
a  signal  victory  in  1799,  over  the  Turks.!  f 

*  Joshua  xii.  21.  f  Judges  v.  19. 

X  2  Chron.  xxxv.  23.  §  2  Kings  ix.  20. 

It  Levit.  xxvi.  33,  34,  35.  ^  t  Kings  xx.  26—30. 

••  2  Chron.  xxxv.  23.        ft  Burckhardt's  «  Travels  in  Syria,"  p.  339. 
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NAZABETH. 


After  ascending  the  acclivity  of  the  hilla  on  the  north  border  of 
Esdraelon  and  winding  for  some  time  along  the  brow,  the  road 
descends  into  the  valley  of  Nazareth,  completely  closed  in  by  hills  on 
the  west,  and  forming  a  basin,  which  has  been  compared  to  a  cup ; 
the  white  chalky  hills  are  rather  bare,  but  the  valley  is  green  and 
fertile,  and  the  town  occupies  the  slope  of  the  western  hills.  The 
situation  of  Nazareth  is  very  sequestered  and  retired,  and,  on  this 
account,  was  in  all  ages  a  favourite  place  of  concealment  for  worthless 
characters ;  hence  arose  the  bad  reputation  of  its  inhabitants,  causing 
the  question  of  the  Jews,  with  reference  to  Jesus, — **  Can  there  any 
good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth?"*  Several  small  villages  lie 
scattered  over  the  surrounding  hills. 

The  houses  of  the  town  are  in  general  well  built  of  white  lime-stone, 
and  have  flat-terraced  roofs,  but  without  the  domes,  noticed  in  the 
south.  The  most  substantial  buildings  are  those  of  the  Latin  convent. 
There  is  one  mosque,  surrounded  by  cypresses.  The  gardens  are 
numerous,  well  stocked  with  the  olive,  fig,  and  other  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  hedged  round  with  the  prickly  pear.  The  fields  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  hills  and  in  the  valley  are  well  cultivated,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  in  general  respectably  dressed,  so  that  Nazareth  has 
the  appearance  of  being  one  of  the  most  thriving  places  in  Palestine. 
The  population  amoimts  to  about  3,000,  of  whom  above  1,000  are  of 
the  Greek  communion,  8d0  Greek  Catholics,  650  Latins  (Roman 
Catholics),  260  Maronites,  and  600  Mohammedans. 

The  monks  drive  a  profitable  trade  by  the  exhibition  of  pretended 
**  holy  places,"  after  the  example  of  their  brethren  at  Jerusalem.  The 
following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  principal  of  these  "  lying  wonders :" 
— The  Chapel  of  the  Annunciation  under  the  great  altar  of  the  church 
of  the  convent,  which  consists  of  several  small  grottoes,  or  chambers, 
said  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  dwelling  of  Joseph  and  Mary;  the 
window  by  which  the  angel  Gabriel  entered;  and  a  column  placed  by 
the  Empress  Helen  on  the  spot  where  Mary  stood  when  she  heard 
the  salutation;  the  lower  part  of  this  column  has  been  broken  and 
removed,  while  the  upper  fragment  adheres  to  the  roof  miractUausfyf 
as  is  asserted  by  the  monks;  but  more  marvellous  still,  they  declare  that 
the  other  part  of  the  Virgin's  house  was  taken  up  by  angels  at  night 
and  carried  to  Loretto,  in  Italy,  where  it  has  been  preserved  ever 
since,  and  is  held  in  the  highest  veneration.  I  have  seen  this  pre- 
tended  cabin,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  magnificent  church  of 

*  John  i.  46. 
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"  Notre  Dame  de  Loretto,"  encased  with  the  richest  marbles:  in  the 
interior  is  shown  a  statue,  in  black  wood,  of  the  Virgin  holding  the 
in£Emt  Jesus  in  her  arms,  said  to  have  been  carved  by  St  Luke ;  the 
statue  is  decked  out  in  the  richest  and  most  gaudy  silks,  embroidered 
with  gold,  and  studded  with  valuable  jewels.  Besides  this  celebrated 
idol,  there  was  also  found,  it  is  said,  in  the  cabin,  a  small  earthen 
basin,  asserted  to  have  been  the  porringer  out  of  which  the  infiemt 
Jesus  was  fed;  and,  moreover,  a  portion  of  the  true  cross.  The 
votive  offerings  presented  to  this  splendid  shrine  by  wealthy  devotees 
from  all  parts  of  Christendom  constituted  at  one  period  an  immense 
treasure,  which  was  mostly  carried  off  by  the  French,  when  they 
invaded  Italy  under  the  command  of  Buonaparte. 

Other  dark  grottoes  are  shown  near  the  church  at  Nazareth,  as  the 
habitation  of  Elizabeth  and  Zacharias,  the  parents  of  John  the  Baptist, 
and  the  workshop  of  Joseph,  the  carpenter  j  there  is  also,  at  some  dis* 
tance  from  the  convent,  a  large  tabular  portion  of  rock,  represented  to 
have  been  the  table  upon  which  our  Saviour  ate  with  his  disciples.  A 
building  is  pointed  out  as  being  the  synagogue  where  Jesus  taught, 
and  a  ledge  of  rock,  over  the  town,  as  the  place  from  whence  the 
angry  Jews  attempted  to  throw  him  down,  and  called  by  the  monks 
'*  the  Mount  of  Precipitation."  The  identity  of  this  spot  is  com- 
pletely disproved  by  the  language  of  Scripture,  for  it  is  written* 
**  They  rose  up  and  thrust  him  out  of  the  city,  and  led  him  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill  whereon  their  city  was  built,  that  they  might  cast 
him  down  headlong."*  There  are  precipitous  ledges  on  the  brow  of 
the  hUl  outside  of  the  town  immediately  above  the  church  of  the 
Maronites,  which  most  exactly  correspond  with  the  above  description. 

The  views  from  the  top  of  this  lull  are  extensive  and  varied.  In 
the  valley,  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  there  is  a  beautiful  fountain, 
caUed  after  the  Virgin  Mary,  because  it  is  supposed,  with  great  pro- 
bability, that  Mary  and  Jesus  were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  it  to 
procure  water.  The  women  of  the  town  assemble  there  early  in  the 
morning  in  great  nmnbers  to  fetch  water  in  large  and  heavy  earthen 
pitchers,  which  they  carry  upon  their  heads,  without  holding  them, 
and  proceed  along  the  road  with  remarkable  ease  and  gracefulness. 
The  women,  generally,  have  handsome  features,  and  fine,  well-propor- 
tioned figures  I  they  are  dressed  in  the  picturesque  costume  of  the 
country,  wearing  silver  anklet8,t  a  great  many  gold  rings,  mounted 
with  jewels,  upon  the  fingers,  and  chains  round  the  neck ;  their 
head-dress    consists,    like   that   of   the   women   of  Bethlehem,  of 

•  Luke  iv.  29. 

f  The  **  tinkling  ornaments  of  their  feet."    (Isa.  iii.  18.) 
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frontlets  of  gold  and  silver  coins,  plaited  among  the  hair,  with 
the  ends  of  the  plaits  hanging  down  upon  their  shoulders.  A 
few  of  the  women  in  Galilee,  as  well  as  at  Hehron,  wear  the  nose 
jewel  of  Isaiah. 

It  was  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  interest  and  reverence  that  we 
gazed  upon  the  country  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  where  the  angel 
Gabriel  delivered  to  the  youthful  Virgin  the  Divine  message,  "  Hail, 
thou,  that  art  highly  favoured,  the  Lord  is  with  thee;"*  where  our 
blessed  Saviour,  being  the  Brightness  of  Jehovah's  glory,  and  express 
image  of  his  person,  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  passed 
thirty  years  of  his  life  in  humble  obscurity  and  entire  subjection  to  the 
authority  of  his  parents,  offering,  by  his  conduct  in  the  various  rela- 
tions of  life,  the  most  perfect  model  of  wisdom  and  holines6.t  These 
hills  and  valleys  must  have  been  the  familiar  haunts  of  his  youth,  and 
in  their  vicinity  were  his  first  miracles  performed. 

IlELiGions  Awakening  in  Nazareth.— Deputations  from  some 
of  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Nazareth  had  waited  upon  the  Bishop 
while  we  were  at  Jerusalem,  soliciting  to  be  admitted  into  the  Pro- 
testant Church,  and  we  had  been  requested  by  our  Bight  Reverend 
friend,  to  investigate  the  objects  and  ascertain  the  religious  views  of 
these  petitioners,  as  there  was,  apparently,  a  conflict  of  interests 
between  them.  We  had  a  long  and  very  important  conference  with 
about  fifteen  of  the  respectable  inhabitants  in  the  house  of  the  chief 
physician,  an  aged  and  benevolent-looking  man.  The  natives  were 
seated  upon  cushions  and  small  caxpets  round  the  room.  They  all 
appeared  most  anxious  for  the  establishment  of  a  good  Bible  school, 
and  desirous,  also,  of  seceding  from  their  Church,  the  Greek  Catholic. 
One  of  them,  son-in-law  of  the  physician,  and  for  many  years  drago- 
man to  the  Latin  convent,  is  a  very  clever  and  well-informed  man, 
and  a  good  linguist ;  having  become  convinced  of  the  errors  of 
Popery,  he  has  separated  from  the  Latins,  and  given  up  his  office ; 
he  offered  to  begin  the  school  himself,  in  a  large  room  in  his  own 
house,  a  plan  which  promises  well,  and  has  been  recommended  to  the 
Bishop.  The  immediate  expense  will,  therefore,  be  small,  but  a  well- 
trained  teacher  must  ultimately  be  provided.  The  Prospectus  of  the 
College  was  read  aloud  by  the  dragoman,  whose  name  is  Georgio,  and 
the  meeting  were  so  greatly  pleased,  that  we  may,  in  the  course  of 
time,  expect  pupils  from  Nazareth.  The  Arabic  tracts,  psalters,  and 
Bibles,  that  we  had  brought,  were  eagerly  accepted,  and  we  could  have 
disposed  of  many  more.  During  the  two  days  we  were  at  Nazareth, 
many  of  the  inhabitants  came  at  night  to  Michel,  our  native 
•  Luke  i.  28.  f  Luke  ii.  52. 
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Scripture  Reader,*  expressing  their  urgent  wish  to  become  Pro- 
testants ;  and  he  was  engaged,  the  greater  part  of  each  night,  in  con- 
versation with  inquirers  on  the  subject  of  religion.  The  advice  given 
them  was,  to  remain,  for  the  present,  in  their  Church,  and  to  read  the 
Bibles  they  would  receive,  until  they  had  obtained  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  differences  between  the  religious  system  which  they  had 
hitherto  professed,  and  that  taught  by  the  Word  of  God.  The 
manifestation  of  a  desire  for  Scriptural  light  and  knowledge  in  this 
dark  place,  is  a  cause  of  much  rejoicing,  hallowed  and  endeared,  as  it 
is,  to  the  heart  of  every  true  believer.t 

An  Arab  Dinner,  and  Oriental  Cookery. — According  to  the 
Oriental  laws  of  hospitality,  our  host,  the  old  physician,  had  pre- 
pared a  feast  for  us,  which  was  served  up,  after  our  conference  had 
lasted  two  hours.  A  small,  low  table  was  placed  before  us,  on  which 
there  was  a  tray,  covered  with  several  very  small  dishes  of  meat,  rice,  and 
vegetables,  highly  seasoned,  and  variously  dressed  $  one  favourite 
dish,  called  pilaUj  consists  of  boiled  rice  and  meat;  they  use  in  their 
cookery,  besides  salt  and  spices,  verjuice,  lemon-juice,  pomegranate, 
saifron,  mint,  and  other  aromatic  herbs,  onions,  and  garlic ;  their  sauces 
are  rich,  being  prepared  with  a  great  deal  of  fat,  oil,  or  butter.  The 
savoury  venison  desired  by  Isaac,  was  probably  dressed  after  this 
manner.^  Some  of  their  dishes  are,  however,  sweet ;  a  lamb  or  kid 
is  sometimes  stuffed  with  rice,  almonds,  raisins,  pistaches,  &c. ;  they 
have  a  great  liking  for  cakes  prepared  with  honey,  and  largely  indulge 
in  the  use  of  all  sorts  of  rich  preserves  and  confectionary. 

Knives  and  forks  had  been  specially  procured  for  our  use,  the 
natives  feeding  themselves,  and  sometimes  one  another,  with  the 
fingers  of  the  right  hand ;  the  guests  who  partook  of  the  dinner,  came 
near  the  table  in  succession,  helping  themselves,  and  then  returning  to 

*  Michel  had  accompanied  us  from  Jerusalem. 

f  The  following  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  progress  of  this  Reformation 
movement  since  our  visit— it  is  extracted  from  a  speech  of  Bishop  Gobat,  when 
in  England,  in  1852: — **At  Nazareth,  where  a  Scripture  Reader  was  sent  in 
1848,  some  individuals  began  to  read  and  search  the  Scriptures,  and  the  desire 
to  do  so  spread,  but  many  Bibles  were  taken  away  by  the  priests,  especially  of 
the  Roman  Church,  the  people  were  excommunicated,  and  then  all  were  excom- 
municated who  dwelt  with  them,  and  ultimately  the  Turkish  Governor  was 
bribed  to  cast  them  into  prison,  from  which  they  could  not  be  released  except  by 
paying  a  heavy  fine,  sometimes  more  than  the  value  of  all  they  possessed. 
When  the  firman  of  the  Sultan  was  made  known  they  determined  to  claim  the 
protection  which  would  be  afforded  them  when  registered  as  Protestants,  and  they 
had  since  asked,  as  Protestants,  for  a  teacher  and  minister  of  the  Gospel.  Last 
year  the  Church  Missionary  Society  sent  a  pastor  among  them,  and  he  hoped 
much  good  would  result." 

X  Gen.  xxvii.  4. 
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their  places ;  but  they  usually  sit  round  the  tables.'  We  were  pressed 
with  overwhelming  kindness  by  our  host,  to  partake  of  evert/  dish ; 
the  courses  were  quickly  removed,  and  replaced  by  a  succession  of 
other  ragouts  and  dolmas,  generally  very  rich,  and  not  altogether 
agreeable  to  the  palate  of  a  European.  To  comply  with  the  unre- 
mitting intreaties  of  our  host,  and  do  justice  to  his  feast,  became 
at  last  a  formidable  task,  especially  under  the  exhausting  summer 
heat  of  Palestine. 

We  were  reminded  by  what  we  witnessed  on  this  occasion,  of 
several  customs  noticed  in  Scripture.  The  fact  of  the  beloved  apostle 
John  leaning  his  head  after  supper  upon  his  Saviour's  bosom,*  was 
easily  understood,  on  seeing  the  guests  half-reclining  by  the  side  of 
each  other  on  the  floor ; — ^their  helping  themselves,  and  one  another, 
with  their  fingers,  and  soaking  pieces  of  bread  in  the  sauces  of  the 
dishes,  explained  the  circumstance  of  the  sop  given  by  Jesus  to  Judas. f 
It  is  also  customary  for  the  master  of  the  feast  to  invite  guests  to  dip 
their  hand  in  some  favourite  dish  with  himself,  which  accounts  for 
another  version  of  the  same  occurrence  given  by  Matthew.}  The 
attendants  stood  near  in  silence,  but  watching  so  intently  their  master 
and  his  guests,  as  to  anticipate  almost  instinctively  their  wants,  which 
illustrated  the  Scripture,  "  as  the  eyes  of  servants  look  unto  the  hand  of 
their  masters  ....  so  our  eyes  wait  upon  the  Lord  our  Ood,  until  that 
he  have  mercy  upon  us.**  §  Servants  always  leave  their  shoes  off  at 
the  door,  as  a  mark  of  respect.  Bells  are  not  used  in  the  houses  of  the 
East,  but  the  servants  are  summoned  by  a  call,  accompanied  with  a 
sharp  clapping  of  hands. 

Several  persons  during  the  meal  came  in  unnoticed,  and  sat  on  the 
cushions  roimd  the  room,  talking  with  the  host,  and  those  at  table, 
without  anything  being  offered  to  them ;  thus  it  was  at  Simon's  house, 
at  Bethany,  when  Mary  came  and  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus,  while 
he  sat  at  supper  ;||  and  also  on  the  occasion  of  the  penitent  woman  wash- 
ing his  feet  with  her  tears,  when  at  supper  in  the  house  of  the  Pharisee.^ 
We  likewise  observed  a  number  of  poor  people  standing  and  sitting 
about  the  door,  in  the  expectation  of  receiving  charity,  which  reminded 
us  of  Lazarus  lying  at  the  rich  man's  gate.**  It  is  usual  at  the  close  of 
meals,  for  basins  to  be  brought,  into  which  water,  often  scented,  is 
poured  by  the  servants  over  the  hands  of  the  guests,  which  are  then 
wiped  with  a  towel  of  fine  linen,  sometimes  richly  embroidered ;  this 
custom  is  mentioned  with  reference  to  Elisha,  when  employed  as 
Elijah's  servanttt 

*  Jolin  xiii.  23.  f  John  xiii.  26.  %  Matt.  xxvi.  23. 

§  Psalm  cxxiii.  2.  ||  John  xii.  1—3.         %  Luke  vii.37. 

••  Luke  xvi.  20.  ff  2  Kiiies  iii.  II. 
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Sites  of  Ancient  Towns. — ^In  the  vicinity  of  Nazareth,  there  are  a 
few  villages  which  can  be  identified  with  the  sites  of  ancient  places.  In 
a  valley,  half-an-hour's  ride  from  Nazareth,  the  village  of  Yafa  is  the 
Japhia  of  Scripture,  on  the  border  of  Zabulon,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  the  residence  of  Zebedee,  and  his  sons  James  and  John.  It  was 
fortified  by  Josephus,  and  stormed  and  sacked  with  great  slaughter 
by  Trajan  and  Titus.  Semunieh^  on  a  hill,  north-west,  is  the  Simon i as 
of  Josephus.  Jehdta,  south-west  from  Yafa^  is  the  Oabatha  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome.* 

country  of  zabulon. 

ITie  district  of  country  lying  between  Nazareth  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, consists  of  a  succession  of  undulating  hills,  rising  some- 
times to  a  considerable  height,  with  intervening  dales,  and  one  large 
plain  stretching  north  and  east ;  the  land  is  generally  fertile,  but  only 
partially  cultivated,  and  the  hills  are  covered  with  wood  and  pasture  j 
tobacco  and  cotton  are  much  grown,  and  in  some  places  also  the 
sugar-cane ;  and  there  are  fine  large  plantations  of  olives.  The  chief 
part  of  this  district  was  the  portion  of  Zebulun,  bordering  on  that  of 
Asher.  The  road  to  Acre  passes  through  the  village  of  Kefr-kenrui^ 
long  supposed  to  be  the  Cana  of  Galilee,  where  our  Saviour's  first 
miracle  at  the  marriage  feast  was  performed.  But  it  has  been  satis- 
factorily shown  by  Dr.  Robinson,  that  the  site  of  this  Cana  was  a 
ruined  village,  three  miles  north  of  Nazareth,  called  Kana-el^eltl, 
The  former  village  was  the  Kanah  of  Joshua.t 

The  next  village  is  Sephourieh,  the  ancient  Sepphorhi  or  Zippor, 
which  signifies  Bird ;  so  named,  because  it  is  perched  on  the  top  of  a 
hilL  Sepphoris  was  the  largest  city  in  Galilee,  and  once  called  Dio 
CsBsarea;  it  was  deemed  impregnable,  and  was  one  of  the  five 
Sanhedrim,  or  Judicatures  of  Palestine,  the  others  being  Jerusalem, 
Jericho,  Gadara,  and  Amathus.  The  rich  plain  of  Zabulon  commences 
at  Sepphoris,  and  extends  to  the  entrance  of  the  pass  of  Abilene,  or 
fertile  valley  of  Zabulon,  which  connects  the  plain  of  Kenna  with  that 
of  Acre,  and  along  which  is  found  one  of  the  best  roads  in  Palestine. 
On  the  acclivity  of  a  hill,  at  the  termination  of  the  valley,  stands  the 
town  of  Abilene,  which  no  doubt  occupies  the  site  of  ancient  Zabulon, 
on  the  border  of  Asher.  There  are  numerous  traces  of  ancient  build- 
ings. These  wooded  hills  abound  with  gazelles,  and  are  also  the 
abode  of  leopards,  wolves,  jackals,  and  wild  boars.  J 

*  '<  Biblical  Researches,"  vol.  iii.  p.  200.  f  Josh.  xix.  28. 

X  The  Rev.  Mr.  Nicolayson,  and  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Reichardt,  visited  last  year 
two  villages  in  the  country  between  Safet  and  Acre,  inhabited  by  Jewish  agri- 
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MoTTNT  Tabob. — The  distance  from  Nazareth  is  about  two  hours' 
journey:  after  leaving  the  yalley,  the  country  becomes  hilly  and  more 
wooded.  There  are  large  plantations  of  oak,  not  the  BahU  or  Evergreen, 
as  in  Judea,  but  the  common  oak ;  the  trees  stand  at  regular  distances, 
intermixed  with  a  few  carobs,  pistacias,  thoms,  and  other  shrubfl. 
The  fields  are  clothed  with  the  richest  turf  and  beautiful  wild  flowers, 
the  cyclamen,  anemone,  asphodel,  large  variegated  iris,  &c.,  springing 
up  in.  great  luxuriance.  Tabor  rises  about  a  thousand  feet  above  the 
Plain  of  Esdraelon,  on  its  northern  border,  separated  from  Little 
Hermon  by  an  arm  of  the  plain,  and  connected  by  a  low  ridge  with 
the  hills  of  Nazareth;  its  sides  are  covered  with  trees,  chiefly  oak, 
shrubs,  and  various  kinds  of  brushwood ;  the  top,  which  is  elliptical, 
is  a  mile  in  circumference;  at  the  south-east  angle,  which  is  the 
highest  and  rocky,  are  the  ruins  of  a  fortress,  some  parts  of  which, 
containing  large  bevelled  stones,  are  very  ancient,  while  others  are 
evidently  Saracenic,  and  of  a  later  date;  the  pointed  arch  of  a 
Saracenic  gateway  is  still  standing,  called  the  Gate  of  the  Wind; 
there  are  traces  of  a  wall  all  round  the  summit,  which  in  some  places 
is  tilled,  and  in  others  produces  pasturage. 

The  view  from  the  summit  of  a  mountain  standing  in  such  an 
isolated  situation,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  highly  picturesque  and 
interesting  country,  is  extensive,  varied,  and  truly  magnificent    To 

cultural  peasants,  who  are  supposed  to  be  descendants  of  the  Jews,  who  occupied 
the  land  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  following  extract  from 
their  account  of  these  villages  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

"  On  the  Monday  we  set  out  (from  Safet)  for  the  village  BakeeAh,  with  a  guide 
on  horseback,  who  was  to  conduct  us  there  by  a  longer  but  more  practicable 
road,  which  itself  proved  sufficiently  difficult.  In  the  afternoon  we  arrived,  during 
a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  and  were  happy  to  find  shelter  in  a  new-built  upper 
room,  belonging  to  the  Druse  Sheik  of  the  village. 

**  Several  young  Jews  distinguishable  from  the  other  peasant  youths  only  by 
their  mHO  (the  way  in  which  they  wear  iheir  hair),  soon  made  their  appearance. 
Of  these  we  made  inquiries  about  the  number  and  occupations  of  the  Jews 
here,  and  were  happy  to  find  them  genuine  peasants. 

"  The  information  we  gathered  from  them  was  peculiarly  interesting,  as  show- 
ing, not  only  that  they  are  real  agriculturists  (or  genuine  peasants),  and  actual 
freehold  proprietors  of  the  fields  they  cultivate,  but  also  that  their  ancestors 
have  been  such  before,  and  at  the  dispersion  by  the  Romans,  and  continued 
such  in  those  parts  ever  since,  up  to  this  present  time.  This  their  traditionary 
belief  is  fully  confirmed  by  their  speaking  no  other  language  (besides  the 
Hebrew)  except  the  Arabic,  as  spoken  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  by  their 
Druse  neighbours;  as  well  as  by  their  being  stilt  in  possession  of  their  ancestral 
vineyards  and  fields. 

**  Their  number  (about  forty  families)  is  perhaps  too  inconsiderable  for  an 
actual  station  there ;  but  it  will  form  a  most  important  appendage  to  that  at 
Safet,  and  a  highly  interesting  object  of  occasional  visits  from  Jerusalem." 
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the  north  and  north-east,  Mount  Hermon,  the  loftiest  Bummit  of  the 
Anti-Lebanon,  majestically  rears  its  head,  hoary  with  unmelted 
snows ; — ^it  is  called  in  Arab  Jebel-esfi-Shiekhf  "  the  King  of  Moun- 
tains ;"  beneath  Hermon,  and  further  west,  are  seen  the  lower  southern 
roots  of  Lebanon,  on  one  of  which  stands  Sftfed,  as  '*  a  city  set  upon  a 
hill,  which  cannot  be  hid.''  To  the  east  appears  the  deep  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  with  a  portion  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias ;  beyond  which 
are  seen  the  high  table-lands  of  the  countries  of  JaulAn  and  Haur&n ; 
and,  further  south,  the  higher  mountains  of  fiashan  and  Gilead, 
clothed  with  luxuriant  pasture.  The  prospect  south  is  bounded 
by  the  mountains  of  Gilboa  and  Little  Hermon,  while  the  western  view 
extends  to  Mount  Carmel  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  landscape 
spreading  more  immediately  round  the  mountain  presents  the  rich 
Plain  of  Gennesareth,  with  the  heights  of  Hattin  on  the  north,  and  a 
splendid  view  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  stretching  far  out  to  the 
south  and  west,  and  beautifully  carpeted  with  the  variegated  colours 
of  its  immense  fields  of  thistles,  wild  flowers,  and  herbage.  On  the 
northern  slope  of  Little  Hermon  (or  Duhy)  is  seen  the  small  village 
of  Duhf/,  just  below  the  summit;  lower  doTtTi  is  the  little  hamlet  of 
Nein,  the  ancient  Nain,  where  Jesus  dried  the  tears  of  the  poor 
widow  by  raising  her  son  from  the  dead;*  and  nearer  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  to  the  east,  lies  the  village  of  JEndor,  celebrated  by 
Saul's  visit  to  the  sorceress ;  another  small  place,  called  Xefr-Musr,  is 
probably  the  Meroz  cursed  in  the  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak.  The 
beauty  of  Tabor  has  often  called  forth  the  effusions  of  poetic  imagery, 
and  such  splendid  views  as  those  obtained  from  its  summit  are  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  idea  of  investing  the  objects  of  the  material 
creation  with  the  gift  of  language,  and  figuratively  causing  them  to 
give  strong  utterance  to  emotions  of  pleasure  or  pain.  The  inspired 
Psalmist  thus  exclaims,  "  The  north  and  the  south,  thou  hast  created 
them ;  Tabor  and  Hermon  shall  rejoice  in  thy  name ; "  f  Tabor 
representing  the  south  of  Palestine,  and  Hermon  the  north.  Again, 
in  Psalm)  cxlviii.,  **  Mountains,  and  all  hills ;  fruitful  trees,  and  all 
cedars;  beasts,  and  all  cattle ;  creeping  things,  and  flying  fowl  .... 
let  them  praise  the  name  of  tlie  Lord,  for  his  name  alone  is  excellent 
The  same  imagery  is  used  by  Jeremiah  in  his  denunciation  of  judg- 
ments against  wicked  King  Jehoiakim:  "Go  up  to  Lebanon  and 
cry,  and  lift  up  thy  voice  in  Bashan,  and  cry  from  Abarim  (Moab), 
for  all  thy  lovers  are  destroyed. "%  The  wailings  are,  in  this  beautiful 
metaphor,  echoed  by  the  mountains  all  round  the  land,  from  Lebanon 
to  Bashan,  from  Bashan  to  Moab,  and  from  Moab  to  Jerusalem. 

•  Luke  vii.  11.  f  Pp.  Ixxxix.  12. 

X  Jer.  xxii.  20.    The  word  "  passages  "  in  our  version  is  **  Abarim  "  in  the 
original. 
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Tabor  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a  hill  on  the  border  of 
Issachar  and  Zabulon.  There  Deborah  and  Barak  assembled  the 
10,000  Israelites  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  Sisera  with  his  mighty 
host,  and  900  chariots  of  iron,  and  **  when  Deborah  said  unto  him 
[Barak],  Up,  for  this  is  the  day  on  which  the  Lord  hath  delivered 
Sisera  into  thy  hand,'*  the  Israelites  descending  from  Tabor  attacked 
and  discomfited  the  host  of  Sisera,  ''from  Endor  to  Taanach  and 
Megiddo,  where  the  Kishon  swept  them  away."  •  There  is  a  small 
village  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  called  Deburieh ;  the  same,  no 
doubt,  as  the  Daberath  of  the  Old  Testament  There  was  also  a  town 
named  Tabor,  probably  upon  the  mountain,  f  In  the  New  Testament 
Tabor  is  not  mentioned.  The  belief  that  this  mountain  was  the  scene 
of  our  Saviour*s  transfiguration,  rests  only  on  a  tradition  dating  from 
the  fourth  century ;  a  careful  investigation  of  the  grounds  on  which 
this  report  is  founded,  made  within  the  last  few  years  by  Dr.  Robinson 
and  other  travellers,  clearly  establishes  the  fact  that  Tabor  cannot  have 
been  the  scene  of  this  glorious  event ;  the  following  is  a  summary  of 
the  evidence  in  support  of  this  conclusion. 

"  From  the  days  of  Deborah  and  Barak  to  those  of  Vespasian, 
Mount  Tabor  was  a  place  of  arms,  whence  hosts  poured  forth  in  time 
of  war,  and  a  garrison  was  maintained  even  in  peace.  A  city  was  on 
the  summit,  called  by  Polybius,  Atabyrion,  which  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Antiochus  the  Great,  218  B.c.  It  is  called  by  Josephus, 
Itabyrion ;  and  he  speaks  of  a  victory  gained  there  over  the  Jews  by 
the  Romans,  under  the  Pro-consul  Qabinius,  B.G.  50  or  53.  And,  later, 
when  Josephus  himself  held  the  country  of  Oalilee  against  the  forces 
of  Vespasian,  he  built  new  works,  and  inclosed  the  city  with  a  wall. 
Thus  we  find  that  a  fortified  town  was  upon  it,  and  on  the  summit 
as  the  remains  now  in  existence  and  the  natural  shape  of  the  hill 
sufficiently  attest,  for  more  than  280  years ;  that  is,  for  at  least  220 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  for  at  least  60  after,  the  latter 
period  including  that  at  which  Jesus  took  his  disciples  '  to  a  high 
mountain  apart,  and  there  was  transfigured  before  them.' "  % 

At  the  time  of  his  transfiguration,  Jesus  was  residing  with  his 
disciples  at  Csesarea  Philippi  (Banias)  close  to  Hermon,  or  in  the 
neighbouring  villages.  It  is  narrated  that  "when  they  came  down 
the  hill,  much  people  met  him."§  The  mount  of  transfiguration 
should  therefore  rather  be  sought  for  in  that  neighbourhood.  Several 
monasteries  had  been  erected  on  Tabor,  but  were  destroyed  by  the 
Mohammedans  after  the  final  defeat  of  the  Crusaders. 

*  Judges  iv.  12—15 ;  v.  19—21,  and  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9, 10.        f  1  Chron.  vi.  77. 
X  **  Lands  Classical  and  Sacred,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  13<^.  §  Luke  ix.  37. 
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Plains  of  Galilee  and  Hattin — Tiberias — The  Jews— Their  Fanaticism 
— Lake  and  Baths  of  Tiberias — Scriptural  Associations — History 
of  a  Native  Scripture-reader — ^Plain  of  Gennesareth — Magdala — 
Capernaum— Wandering  Arabs — Country  of  Naphtali— Safed — 
Hebrew  College,  Marona— Jacob's  Bridge — Lake  Huleh~Dan — 
Banias — Hasbeiya—Mount  Hermon — Sources  of  the  Jordan — 
— ^Religious  Reformation  at  Hasbeiya. 


The  fertile  plains  of  Galilee  and  Hattin,  which  are  traTersed  between 
Tabor  and  Tiberias,  are  but  partially  cultirated ;  being  thickly  covered 
with  the  immense  thistles  already  described,  and  which  are  called 
hhclbi  from  their  blue  and  violet  heads  resembling  small  artichokes ; 
a  profusion  of  beautiful  wild  flowers  are  profusely  scattered  over 
the  fields.  The  great  caravan  road  from  Egypt  to  Damascus  crosses 
the  plain,  and  there  are  the  ruins  of  two  khans,  formerly  well  fortified 
for  the  protection,  no  doubt,  of  the  caravans  from  the  Bedouin  Arabs. 
At  the  khan,  called  El  Tujjdry  a  fair  is  held  every  Monday,  where  the 
wandering  Arabs  purchase  commodities  from  the  resident  population. 
The  large  village  of  Lvhiek  lies  near  the  road,  and  another  village, 
called  Kafr-Kenna  (Infidel  Cana,  because  inhabited  by  Christians), 
erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  Cana  of  Scripture,  is  seen  at  a 
distance. 

Hattin. — Rather  more  than  half-way  to  Tiberias,  and  a  few  miles 
to  the  left,  the  Gehel-el-Hattein  rises,  a  detached  hill  of  no  great 
height,  around  which  the  last  great  battle  of  the  second  crusade  was 
fought  in  1187;  at  each  extremity  of  the  summit  of  the  hill  a  rocky 
point  rises  up,  giving  the  ridge  the  appearance  of  a  saddle,  and  called 
"  the  Horns  of  Hattin."    A  few  ruins  are  found  on  the  eastern  horn. 
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The  country  descends  considerably  from  Hattin  towards  Tiberias,  and 
the  small  village  of  Hattin  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  north.  Guy  de 
Lusignan,  the  last  Christian  king  who  reigned  at  Jerusalem,  was  com- 
pletely defeated  by  Saladin  in  this  fatal  battle,  and  after  a  most 
frightful  slaughter  of  the  Christians,  he  was  made  prisoner,  with 
almost  all  the  flower  of  his  chivalry  who  survived.  The  Crusaders 
were  encamped  in  secure  positions  at  Seftirieh,  and  their  defeat  was 
occasioned  by  the  K.ing  listening  to  the  advice  of  the  Grand  Master  of 
the  Templars,  to  march  for  the  deliverance  of  Tiberias,  which  had  been 
taken  by  Saladin,  instead  of  remaining  and  intrenching  themselves  in 
their  advantageous  positions,  as  had  been  strongly  recommended  by  the 
barons  assembled  in  a  council  of  war.  Saladin  treated  his  prisoners 
with  respect  and  kindness,  with  one  exception  only.  Ha^Tiold  of 
Chatillon,  lord  of  Kerack,  had  recklessly  broken  the  truce  previously 
made  with  Saladin,  and  had  plundered  a  caravan  of  merchants 
passing  from  Damascus  to  Arabia ;  the  Sultan, -who  had  sworn  to  put 
him  to  death  if  he  fell  into  his  hands,  now  executed  his  purpose ; 
after  reproaching  him  in  the  presence  of  the  King  and  other  prisoners, 
for  his  insolence  and  cruelty,  he  invited  him  to  embrace  the  doctrines 
of  the  Prophet,  which  Kaynold  refusing  to  do,  Saladin  drew  his 
scimitar,  and  cut  him  down  with  a  single  blow.  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  leading  events  by  which  the  wars  of  the  Crusaders 
were  brought  to  an  end,  after  this  great  defeat : — 

"  The  nominal  sovereignty  of  Jerusalem  was  borne  successively  by  Amaury, 
brother  of  Guy  of  Lusignan,  and  afterwards  by  Conrad  Count  of  Tyre,  by 
whom  it  descended  in  the  female  line  to  Jean  de  Brienne,  afterwards  King  of 
Naples,  to  whose  son-in-law,  the  Emperor  Frederick,  and  his  issue,  it  was  con- 
firmed in  fief  by  the  Pope.  But  the  battle  of  Haltein  opened  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem  to  Saladin,  from  whose  hands  it  never  fell.  Nor  did  the  Christian 
forces  ever  from  that  time  hold  a  permanent  footing  in  any  part  of  Palestine, 
except  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  and  Katffa,  and  Ptolemais.  Ptolemais,  named  by  the 
Crusaders  St  Jean  d'Acre,  was  the  first  place  re-takeo.  It  fell  before  the  arms 
of  our  Richard  Cceur -de-Lion,  after  a  siege  of  two  years,  a.d.  1182,  who  main- 
tained it  and  contested  a  few  other  of  the  cities  of  the  sea-coast,  during  the 
brilliant  but  unsuccessful  third  crusade.  Deserted  by  his  colleague,  Philip 
Augustus,  and  left  alone  with  his  English  to  support  the  honour  of  the  red-cross 
standard  against  the  whole  power  of  the  East,  Richard  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Saladin,  securing  thenceforth  the  inviolability  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  tenure 
of  the  monasteries  of  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  and  Carmel,  and  safe- 
conduct  to  Christian  pilgrims  to  the  holy  places.  This  treaty  generously  con- 
cluded by  SaUdin  in  an  interview  with  his  gallant  enemy,  whose  prowess  bad 
won  his  esteem,  has  ever  since  been  faithfully  maintained  by  the  Moslems; 
maintained  notwithstanding  the  rash  and  fruitless  enterprises  that  afterwards 
took  place— the  total  failure  of  the  expedition  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  in  1249— 
—and  the  ill -concerted,  though  gallant  rally  of  some  of  the  Christian  princes  in 
1270,  in  which  our  Edward  the  First  took  the  field  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father. 
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and  re-captured  Acre,  which  however  was  again  and  finally  lost  ten  yeara 
after,  in  the  war  called  the  eighth  and  last  crusade."  * 

The  slope  of  Hattin  has  long  been  held  to  be  the  place  where 
our  Saviour  delivered  the  admirable  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the 
multitude  standing  in  the  plain  immediately  below,  and  it  has  con- 
sequently been  called  "the  Mount  of  Beatitudes;"  the  locality  is 
better  adapted  to  such  an-  object  than  any  other  in  the  vicinity,  and 
the  tradition  may  probably  be  correct. 

TiBEBlAS. — ^The  descent  to  Tiberias  is  very  steep ;  the  first  full  view 
of  the  lake  and  town,  so  often  hallowed  by  our  Saviour's  presence  and 
by  the  performance  of  many  of  his  most  wonderful  miracles,  cannot 
fail  to  be  deeply  interesting.  The  lake  called  Gennesareth — Sea  of 
Galilee — Sea  of  Tiberias,  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  clear  water  in  a 
depressed  basin,  about  fifteen  miles  long,  and  six  miles  broad;  but  the 
scenery  of  its  banks  is  rather  bare,  and  by  no  means  picturesque,  the 
high  table-lands,  especially  on  the  eastern  shore,  which  was  the 
country  of  the  Gadarenes,  rising  very  abruptly  like  a  wall,  broken  only 
by  a  few  deep  ravines,  the  beds  of  mountain  torrents;  the  surrounding 
hills  are  of  limestone,  and  present  all  the  appearances  of  frequent 
volcanic  action,  many  pieces  of  bkck  basaltic  rock,  and  scoriae  of 
pumice  stone  being  found  lying  about  the  shores,  and  the  walls  of  the 
town  being  built  of  black  basalt  stone.  The  town  stretches  above  a 
mile  along  the  shore,  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram ;  it  offers  a  most 
wretched  and  ruinous  appearance,  having  been  but  very  partially 
restored  dmce  its  frightful  overthrow  by  the  great  earthquake  of  1837. 
It  was  formerly  well  fortified  with  high,  thick  walls,  flanked  by  towers ; 
several  of  these  were  completely  thrown  down  on  that  occasion,  and 
the  castle,  which  was  very  strong,  likewise  greatly  suffered.  It  is 
stated,  that  in  the  first  shock  of  tlie  earthquake,  which  lasted  five 
minutes,  eight  hundred  people  perished.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
irregular,  and  filthy.  The  population  is  reckoned  at  2,000,  one-half 
only  of  the  number  reported  by  travellers  in  1822 ;  about  800  are 
Jews,  and  the  remainder  mostly  Mohammedans,  there  being  very  few 
Christians.  There  is  but  one  small  Roman  Catholic  church,  dedicated 
to  St  Peter,  and  said  to  be  built  upon  the  place  on  the  shore  where 
the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  was  landed,  and  where  our  Lord 
delivered  hb  last  charge  to  Peter.f  The  Christians  of  the  Greek 
Church  are  very  poor,  and  have  only  one  priest  He  is  an  aged, 
simple-minded  man,  who  appeared  to  us  to  have  correct  views  of  the 
Gospel,  and  not  to  be  devoid  of  piety ;  he  agreed  most  readily  to  our 
proposal  to  establish  a  Bible-school,  and  to  superintend  the  teaching 

*  «  Lands  Classical  and  Sacred,"  vol.  ii.  p.  139.  f  John  xxi. 
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himself  with  the  help  of  a  young  assistant;  the  expense  will  be  small. 
He  was  much  gratified  with  our  gift  of  a  Bible.* 

We  Tisited  several  of  the  Jews'  synagogues,  schools,  and  reading 
rooms.  The  Jews  occupy  one  separate  part  of  the  town,  and  are 
principally  of  Italian,  Polish,  and  German  origin.  Tiberias  is  one  of 
the  four  holy  cities,  the  others  being  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  and  Sichem. 
A  residence  at  Tiberias  is  highly  valued,  because,  first,  they  expect 
Messiah  to  appear  on  the  border  of  the  lake,  a  belief  founded  on 
Isaiah  ix.  1,2;  and,  secondly,  on  account  of  the  former  celebrity  of 
the  town  for  the  study  of  Hebrew  learning.  About  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  the  Sanhedrim  (national  council)  having  been  estab* 
lished  at  Tiberias,  where  it  continued  for  several  ages,  the  most 
esteemed  Kabbis  taught  in  the  synagogues,  and  a  school  was  founded 
for  the  study  of  their  law  and  language.  It  was  here  Babbi  Judah 
collected  the  great  body  of  Jewish  traditional  law,  known  as  the 
Mishnah.  It  was  in  this  school,  likewise,  that  subsequently  were 
composed  the  commentary  on  the  Mishnah,  called  Gemara  or  Jeru- 
salem Talmud,  and  the  Masorah,  a  great  critical  collection  intended  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testamentf  The 
Jews  of  Tiberias  are  consequently  very  fanatical :  their  whole  life 
seems  nearly  spent  in  religious  exercises,  in  the  study  of  the  Talmud, 
and  in  the  practice  of  controversy.  All  the  boys,  from  the  earliest 
age  are  diligently  trained  up  in  controversial  learning  in  schools  con- 
ducted by  Kabbis,  and  some  of  them,  at  the  age  of  14  or  15,  are  con- 
sidered erudite  controversialists.  Very  few  are  engaged  in  secular 
occupations,  this  being  considered  degrading  to  the  character  of  holy 
men.  They  belong  to  the  two  classes  of  Sephardim  and  Ashkenazim 
Jews;  the  latter  are  principally  Germans,  and  subdivided  into  the 
Peroshim  or  Pharisees,  and  Khasidim  or  Puritans;  which  last  are  the 
most  numerous.  The  Germans  wear  black  broad-brimmed  hats,  and 
the  Russians  and  Poles  large  fur  caps  and  black  gowns;  many  of 
them  appear  very  old  and  poor:  the  women  are  better  dressed, 
generally  in  white,  and  some  of  them  may  be  observed  studjring 
folios  of  the  Talmud ;  a  very  uncommon  sight,  however,  as  they  can 
seldom  read.  We  found  them  in  the  synagogues,  clothed  in  their 
robes,  with  the  zeuth,  or  fringes,  and  wearing  over  the  forehead  the 
phylacteries,  or  TepheUn^X    The  intense  and  vehement  excitement 

*  The  school  was  established  and  carried  on  by  this  worthy  man  until  be  was 
recently  ordered  to  close  it  by  the  Bishop,  who  asserted  that  no  school  was 
wanted. 

f  Some  interesting  accounts  of  this  Hebrew  school  are  given  in  the  "  Lands  of 
the  Bible/*  vol.  ii.  p.  230. 

X  The  phylacteries  are  strips  of  parchment  on  which  are  written  such  texts  as 
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exhibited  in  their  devotional  exercises,  was  a  scene  never  to  be 
forgotten ;  it  reminded  us  of  the  frantic  performances  of  the  Moham- 
medan dervishes  ire  had  witnessed  at  Cairo,  and  we  cannot  give 
a  more  faithful  description  of  it  than  in  the  words  of  the  "  Narrative  of 
a  Mission  to  the  Jews.** 

*'  Several  very  veenrable  men  were  seated  all  round ;  more  than 
half  of  the  worshippers  had  beards  verging  to  pure  white,  and 
grey  hair  flowing  on  their  shoulders.  It  was  indeed  a  new  scene 
to  us.  In  reading  their  prayers,  nothing  could  exceed  their 
vehemency.  They  read  with  all  their  might ;  then  cried  aloud,  like 
BaaFs  prophets  on  Mount  Carmel:  and  from  time  to  time,  the 
tremulous  voice  of  some  aged  Jew  rose  above  all  the  rest  in  earnest- 
ness. The  service  was  performed  evidently  as  a  work  of  special  merit. 
One  old  man  often  stretched  out  his  hand  as  he  called  on  the  Lord, 
and  clenched  his  trembling  fist  in  impassioned  supplication.  Some 
clapped  their  hands,  others  clasped  both  hands  together,  and  wrung 
them  as  in  an  agony  of  distress,  till  they  shoidd  obtain  their  request 
A  few  beat  upon  their  breasts.  One  man,  trembling  with  age,  seemed 
to  fix  on  the  word  '  Adonai,'  and  repeated  it  with  every  variety  of 
intonation,  till  he  exhausted  his  voice.  AU  of  them,  old  and  young, 
moved  the  body  backward  and  forward,  rocking  to  and  fro,  and 
bending  toward  the  ground.  This,  indeed,  is  an  important  part  of 
worship  in  the  estimation  of  strict  Talmudists,  because  David  says, 
'  All  my  bones  shall  say,  Lord,  who  is  like  unto  thee  P '  *  When  all 
was  over,  one  young  man  remained  behind,  prolonging  his  devotions, 
in  great  excitement  We  at  first  thought  that  he  was  deranged,  and 
was  caricaturing  the  rest  but  were  assured  that,  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  a  peculiarly  devout  man.  Sometimes  he  struck  the  wall,  and 
sometimes  stamped  with  his  feet;  often  he  bent  his  whole  body  to 
the  ground,  crying  aloud,  *  Adonai,  is  not  Israel  thy  people  P '  in  a 
reproachful  tone,  ^  if  angry  that  Qod  did  not  immediately  answer. 
The  whole  service  seemed  embodying  to  the  life  the  description  given 
by  Isaiah,  *  Wherefore  have  we  fasted,  say  they,  and  thou  seest  not  P 
wherefore  have  we  afflicted  our  souls,  and  thou  takest  no  knowledge  P* 
<  Ye  shall  not  fast  as  ye  do  this  day,  to  make  your  voice  to  be  heard 
on  high.'  t  We  never  felt  more  deeply  affected  at  the  sight  of  Israel. 
It  was  the  saddest  and  most  solemn  view  of  them  that  we  had  yet 
obtained.  Sincere,  anxious,  devout  Jews, 'going  about  to  establish 
their  own  righteousness.'  None  seemed  happy ;  even  when  all  was 
in  Deut  vi.  4—9,  inclosed  in  a  snnali  leather  box,  and  fixed  by  straps  between 
the  eyes,  or  on  the  left  arm  near  the  heart.  The  expressions  in  Exod.  xiii.  16, 
which  are  only  figurative,  have  been  literally  interpreted  by  the  Jews. 

*  Psalm  xxxv.  10.  f  Isaiah  Iviii.  3,  i. 
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oyer,  none  bore  the  cheerful  look  of  men  who  had  ground  to  believe 
that  their  prayers  had  been  accepted.  Many  had  the  yery  look  ot 
misery,  and  almost  of  despair."  * 

How  truly  may  it  be  said  of  these  unhappy  Israelites,  "  the  vail  is 
stiU  upon  their  heart"  f  It  is  to  be  noticed,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
wildly  fanatic  Moslems,  that  when  the  serrices  of  the  synagogue  are 
over,  they  suddenly  pass  from  a  state  of  apparently  high  frantic 
excitement,  expressiye  of  intense  sorrow  and  despair,  to  one  of  perfect 
calmness,  composure  and  indifference,  walking  slowly  home,  according 
to  Rabbinical  rule,  in  order  to  mark  their  reluctance  to  leave  the 
house  of  God.  This  proves  how  completely  the  most  fervent  and  self- 
denying  bodily  and  carnal  services  in  divine  worship  become  purely 
mechanical  by  constant  repetition.  It  is  with  reference  to  the  worship 
of  the  same  Jewish  sect  that  Burckhardt  gives  the  following  singular 
description : — 

<*  They  observe  a  singular  custom  here  in  praying ;  while  the  Rabbin 
recites  the  Psalms  of  David,  or  the  prayers  extracted  from  them,  the 
congregation  frequently  imitate  by  their  voice  and  gestures,  the  mean- 
ing of  some  remarkable  passages ;  for  example,  when  the  Rabbin  pro« 
nounces  the  words, '  Praise  the  Lord  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,' 
they  imitate  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  through  their  closed  fists. 
When  a  horrible  tempest  occurs,  they  puff  and  blow  to  represent  a 
storm ;  or,  should  he  mention  '  the  cries  of  the  righteous  in  distress,' 
they  all  set  up  a  loud  screaming ;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens, 
that  while  some  are  still  blowing  the  storm,  others  have  already  begun 
the  cries  of  the  righteous,  thus  forming  a  concert  which  itiK  difficult  for 
any  but  a  zealous  Hebrew  to  hear  with  gravity."  % 

It  is  intensely  painful  to  see  the  holy  and  spiritual  things  of  God 
desecrated  and  degraded  by  such  gross  and  absurd  materialism. 
Sometimes  they  spend  six  hours  in  prayer  without  stopping,  and 
then  keep  a  jar  of  water  by  them  to  prevent  the  throat  from  becoming 
dry  during  this  prolonged  exercise  of  the  voice.  There  are  a  few 
Jews  in  Tiberias  more  liberal  and  enlightened  than  the  rest  We 
took  up  our  abode  in  the  house  of  one  of  these,  Dr.  Haiim,  who  is 
their  chief  physician.  He  is  an  intelligent  and  well-informed  man,  of 
German  origin,  and  is  inclined  to  favour  Christianity,  on  which 
account  he  has  been  much  persecuted,  and  threatened  with  excommu- 
nication. He  readily  undertook  the  distribution  of  the  prospectus  of 
the  College,  and  thought  we  might  in  time  obtain  some  pupils.  He 
would  very  gladly  have  sent  his  own  son,  a  remarkably  intelligent, 

*  <*  Narrative  of  a  Minion  to  the  Jews,"  p.  278,  Synagogue  Worship  at 
Sapher. 
t  2  Cor.  iiL  15.  X  "  Burckhardt's  Travels/'  p.  326.] 
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well-informed,  and  studious  boy,  but  was  prevented  by  his  being 
affected  with  severe  chronic  ophthalmia.  Dr.  Halim  and  his  whole 
family  had  been  buried  under  the  ruins  of  their  house  in  the  earth- 
quake of  1837 ;  the  wife  and  two  eldest  children  were  killed,  and  this 
child,  then  an  in&nt,  was  for  a  very  Ibng  period  so  disconsolate 
at  the  loss  of  its  mother,  that  it  nearly  cried  itself  blind.  The  shocks 
of  earthquake  were  repeated  for  forty  days,  though  the  first  was  the 
most  destructive. 

About  a  mile  from  the  south  end  of  the  town  there  are  some  very 
ancient  and  celebrated  hot  salt-water  springs  that  were  known  to 
Pliny,  and  much  frequented  by  the  Romans ;  the  analysis  of  the  water 
shows  it  to  resemble  that  of  the  Dead  Sea;  its  temperature  is  144 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  and  it  is  copiously  supplied  by  four  springs. 
During  the  earthquake  of  1837,  it  increased  considerably  in  quantity, 
and  is  reported  to  have  been  raised  also  in  temperature.  Ibrahim 
Pasha  built  a  large  and  handsome  bath-house  near  the  old  one. 
There  are  many  ruins  along  the  road  from  the  town,  showing  that  it 
once  extended  in  that  direction.  These  baths,  called  Sdmmam  Tabe- 
riah,  are  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  Hammath  of  Joshua ;  * 
and  further  south  was  the  town  of  Cinnereth,  from  which  the  lake 
derived  its  name. 

The  Lake  of  Tiberias  is  exposed,  as  are  all  mountain  lakes,  to  very 
sudden  storms  of  wind,  so  terrific  as  quickly  to  raise  a  heavy  and 
dangerous  surf.  It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  our  Saviour  so 
wonderfully  displayed  his  sovereign  power  over  the  raging  elements:—- 

"  And,  behold,  there  arose  a  great  tempest  in  the  sea,  insomuch  that  the  ship 
was  covered  with  the  waves :  but  He  was  asleep.  And  his  disciples  came  to 
Him,  and  awolie  Him,  saying.  Lord,  save  us :  we  perish.  And  He  saith  unto 
them.  Why  are  ye  fearful,  O  ye  of  little  faith  ?  Then  He  arose,  and  rebuked  the 
winds  and  the  sea;  and  there  was  a  great  calm." 

The  water  of  the  lake  b  limpid,  soft,  an^  palatable,  though  some 
have  thought  it  slightly  brackish.  The  lake  abounds  in  good  fish, 
although  not  so  much,  it  is  said,  as  before  the  earthquake.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  carp,  and  some  other  species,  the  same  as  in  the 
Nile ;  viz.,  Silurus  and  muyi/  (chub),  and  the  Sparus  QaUkeus^  a  kind 
of  bream ;  also  the  Siltirus  anffuillaris,  and  a  species  of  jBformyruSf 
supposed  to  be  the  oxyrinchus  of  the  ancients.  The  fishermen  use 
only  the  line  and  the  hand-net,  thrown  from  the  shore ;  and  one  small 
flat-bottomed  punt  is  the  only  boat  now  floating  on  these  waters,  which 
had  formerly  borne  well-armed  contending  fleets  and  richly-laden 
vessels.  In  consequence  of  the  deep  depression  of  the  basin  of  Tibe- 
rias, calculated  at  328*98  feet  below  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  shelter 
*  Josh.  xiz.  35. 
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of  its  surrounding  mountains,  the  climate  is  as  intolerably  hot  in 
summer  as  that  of  Jericho,  the  thermometer  rising  often  to  near 
100  degrees  Fahrenheit;  but  the  winters  are  colder  and  of  longer 
duration.  In  summer  all  the  inhabitants  sleep  on  the  terrace  roofs  of 
the  houses,  over  some  of  Vhich  they  erect  temporary  sheds.  The 
vegetable  productions  are  the  same  as  in  the 'south;  a  little  indigo  is 
cultivated,  the  melons  are  of  the  finest  quality,  and  a  few  scattered 
palm-trees  are  seen  near  the  town. 

Many  are  the  hallowed  and  delightful  associations  awakened  in  the 
mind  by  the  view  of  Tiberias  and  its  placid  lake;  besides  the  remem- 
brance of  the  mighty  act  of  stilling  its  waters.  **  Many  a  time,"  writes 
an  intelligent  traveller,  "  have  its  hushed  waves  paused  as  if  to  listen 
to  a  teaching  more  than  human,  when  the  assembled  multitudes  were 
gathered  on  its  shores. ...  It  was  from  the  banks  of  these  very  waters 
that  those  humble  fishermen  were  called,  who,  with  all  readiness  of 
heart,  left  all  and  followed  their  Divine  Master."  •  Upon  the  heaving 
billows  of  the  same  lake  did  our  Divine  Saviour  calmly  walk  forth  in  the 
night  to  join  his  disciples,  whose  fears  He  dispelled  with  the  comforting 
words,  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  it  is  I ;  be  not  afraid."  f  ^n  the  same  occa- 
sion, when  Peter,  sinking  through  fear,  cried,  "  Lord,  save  me ! "  he  was 
reproved  with  the  words,  "  O  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou 
doubt?" t  Our  Saviour  appeared  also  to  several  of  his  disciples  on 
this  favoured  shore  after  He  was  risen,  and,  having  asked  them, 
"  Children,  have  ye  any  meat  ? "  He  miraculously  provided  a  fish 
**  with  a  fire  of  coals,"  and  bread,  saying,  "  Come  and  dine;"  and  it 
was  after  this,  his  last  meal  on  earth.  He  delivered  to  them  the  precious 
message,  "  Feed  my  lambs ;  feed  my  sheep."  §  It  is  believed,  with 
much  probability,  that  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  took 
place  on  one  of  the  round  green  hills  above  Tiberias ;  and  our  blessed 
Saviour's  communings  with  his  heavenly  Father  must  often  have  been 
echoed  in  the  same  solitudes  when  "  He  went  out  into  a  mountain  to 
pray,  and  continued  all  night  in  prayer  to  Qod."  ||  This  account  of 
Tiberias  will  be  concluded  with  the  following  brief  sketch  of  its 
history : — 

**  Until  the  utter  subjugation  of  Palestine  by  the  Moslems,  the  city  of  Tiberias 
never  ceased  to  bear  an  important  part  in  its  history.  The  resistance  it  offered, 
under  the  command  of  Josephus,  to  the  Roman  power  is  memorable ;  nor  was 
it  reduced  till  after  the  great  naval  battle  on  its  waters,  where  Titus,  Vespasian, 
and  Trajan  commanded  in  person.  Six  thousand  five  hundred  are  said  to  have 
perished  in  this  engagement,  and  in  the  piu'suit  and  rout  on  shore  at  Tarichsea, 
besides  twelve  hundred  afterwards  massacred  in  cold  blood.    (Joseph.  *Bell. 

*  *'  A  Pastor's  Memorial  of  the  Holy  Land,"  p.  360. 

t  Matt.  xiv.  24—27 .  J  Matt.  xiv.  28—31. 

§  John  xxi.  II  Luke  vi.  12. 
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Judaic.,  ill.  17.)  In  the  seventh  century,  the  city  was  taken  from  Heraclius  by 
the  Kaliph  Omar.  (Basnage,  *  Hist,  of  the  Jewa,'  as  cited  by  Van  Egmont, 
vol.  ii«  30.)  Dr.  Pococke  says  that,  in  the  eleventh  century,  of  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation all  but  the  Rabbins  had  left  it  for  about  eight  hundred  years.  But  they 
still  muntained  a  University  here,  to  which,  after  that  period,  their  disciples 
gradually  returned.  And  still  there  is  a  Rabbinical  College  here.  The  sheiks  of 
Tiberias  have  always  held  an  independent  rule,  and,  Pococke  says,  have  never 
been  subdued,  though  often  besieged  by  the  Pashas  of  Damascus."  * 

History  of  a  Native  Scripture-reader. — As  ire  parted  here 
"with  the  native  Scripture-reader,  Michel,  who  had  accompanied  us 
from  Jerusalem,  I  shall  relate  some  circumstances  of  his  history  not 
devoid  of  interest,  as  exhibiting  the  character  of  Popery  in  its  true 
light.  He  is  a  native  of  Jerusalem,  of  a  respectable  family  (a  small  mer- 
chant's), and  vas  a  member  of  the  Latin,  or  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
His  first  clear  views  of  Scripture  truth  were  received  many  years  since 
from  the  American  missionaries  then  at  Jerusalem.  He  soon  was 
strengthened,  by  Divine  grace,  publicly  to  declare  his  new  faith  and 
leave  the  Latin  Church,  on  which  account  he  was  subjected  to  a  series 
of  the  most  cruel  and  unrelenting  persecutions  by  the  Latin  priest- 
hood. He  was  deprived  of  the  house  which  he  rented  from  the 
convent ;  and,  when  every  other  means  had  failed  to  bring  him  back 
to  Popery,  he  was  falsely  accused,  before  the  Pasha,  of  committing 
some  heinous  crime,  cast  into  a  dungeon,  loaded  with  irons,  and 
repeatedly  subjected  to  the  bastinado,  in  order  to  make  him  confess 
his  alleged  crime.  He  was  kept  under  this  cruel  treatment,  and  living 
on  very  bad  food,  for  six  months,  during  which  time  he  was  occa- 
sionally visited  by  one  of  the  Latin  priests,  who  promised  him  his 
Ul)erty,  if  he  would  return  to  their  Church ;  he,  however,  firmly  rejected 
their  proposals,  saying,  he  would  prefer  death.  He  was  then  sent, 
under  the  guard  of  some  Turkish  soldiers,  to  Constantinople,  although 
very  ill  and  scarcely  able  to  walk,  ovring  to  the  soreness  of  his  feet ; 
and  he  most  probably  would  have  died  on  the  road,  but  for  the 
humane  treatment  of  the  soldiers.  It  appears  that  some  Christian 
friends  at  Jerusalem  had,  meanwhile,  written  to  Constantinople  in  his 
defence ;  for  when  brought  before  the  Judge  in  that  city,  this  officer, 
having  listened  very  attentively  to  his  story,  set  him  immediately  at 
liberty,  and  gave  him  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  for  his  expenses  back 
to  Jerusalem.  This  occurrence  happened  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years ;  and  while  it  clearly  demonstrates  that  the  cruel  and  murderous 
spirit  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  xtnchanged,  it  affords  a  good  instance 
of  the  enlightened,  humane,  and  just  policy  of  the  present  Sultan's 

*  "Lauds  Classical  and  Sacred,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  145. 
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GoTemment.*  Michel  is  an  intelligent  man,  decided,  yet  prudent, 
well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  his  countrymen,  and  knowing 
how  they  are  to  be  managed.  He  has  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  is,  in  other  respects,  illiterate,  with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  Italian.  He  devotes  his  life  with  untiring 
zeal  to  the  dissemination  of  the  Gospel,  and  his  exertions  have  certainly 
been  much  blessed ;  for,  having  gone  among  the  Arabs  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Jordan,  he  excited  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  established  two 
small  Bible  schools  in  the  town  of  Salt  (Ramoth  Gilead),  and  he 
is  shortly  returning  thither,  accompanied  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Bowen.t 
During  the  season  of  Easter  he  receives  into  his  house  some  of  the 
country  people  who  are  seeking  for  information  on  religion,  lodges  and 
feeds  them,  and  is  engaged  day  and  night  in  reading  the  Bible  and 
holding  discussions  with  them.  He  is  in  the  pay  of  the  London 
Oriental  Scripture  Headers'  Society,  receiving  60/.  a-year;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  grant  him  occasionally  small  additional  sums  for  his 
travelling  and  other  expenses,  llie  foregoing  account  shows  how 
particularly  well  adapted  native  agents  of  this  description  are  to  the 
present  state  of  the  country,  although  their  usefulness  would  be 
increased,  if  rather  better  educated,  than  is  the  case  with  good  MicheL 
The  training  of  a  certain  number  of  such  agents,  free  ofexpenBe,  is 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  College  at  Malta,  where  they  are  to  receive  a 
course  of  instruction  lasting  between  one  and  two  years. 

Plain  of  Gennesaeeth. — ^For  some  distance,  to  the  north  of 
Tiberias,  the  hills  lie  close  to  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  leaving  a 
few  small  recesses  of  arable  land,  which  are  cultivated,  and  in  one  of 
which  there  are  several  copious  springs  of  brackish  water.  The  general 
narrowness  of  these  pebble  shores  explains  the  reason  of  Jesus  some- 

*  I  subsequently  heard,  when  at  Constantinople,  the  truth  of  the  above 
narrative  fully  confirmed  by  a  gentleman  holding  a  high  official  situation  in  that 
city,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  of  the  case. 

f  An  account  of  this  Mission  to  the  Arabs  is  given  as  follows,  in  a  recent 
Report  of  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem : — "  Having  from  the  first  desired  to  send  the 
Gospel  to  the  numerous  Arabs  beyond  Jordan,  he  had  sent  a  Scripture-reader  to 
them  with  his  Bible  in  his  hand,  and  wherever  he  went  they  collected  around 
him  ;  and  frequently  when  he  had  read  a  chapter  or  two  he  would  see  many  in 
tears,  many  confessing  their  sins,  and  especially  asking  him  why,  since  the 
English  had  such  good  tidings  so  many  centuries,  they  had  never  sent  it  to 
them  before.  At  Ramoth  Gilead  he  had  established  two  schools,  but  they  were 
closed  by  the  Greek  priests ;  but  yet  frequently  poor  Arabs  came  and  prayed 
him  to  go  forth  and  assist  them.  And  he  hoped  eventually  to  form  there  a 
Mission,  from  which  the  light  might  shine  upon  that  desert,  which  probably  the 
prophet  Isaiah  had  in  view  when  he  said,  the  desert  place  should  flourish  like 
the  rose." 
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tames  entering  into  a  boat,  in  order  to  avoid  the  presenire  of  the  crowd 
eager  to  listen  to  his  Divine  teaching.  About  two  hours  from  Tiberias 
the  mountains  recede  considerably  from  the  lake,  in  a  curve  line,  and 
leave  a  large  tract  of  flat  country,  nearly  four  miles  long,  and  two 
miles  broad,  which  is  the  Plain  of  Gennesareth,  so  justly  celebrated 
for  its  fertility  and  beauty ;  the  soil,  which  is  a  rich  black  mould, 
is  copiously  watered  by  streams  running  down  through  numerous 
channels  and  rills  from  several  large  fountains  in  the  hills ;  there  are 
fields  bearing  luxuriant  crops,  and  others  clothed  with  rich  pasturage ; 
but  a  great  proportion  of  the  land,  especially  to  the  north,  is  uncul- 
tivated, and  presents  a  wilderness  of  reeds,  thistles,  and  thorn  bushes. 

Magdala. — A  small  miserable  Moslem  village,  called  Mejdel,  stands 
at  the  entrance  of  the  plain ;  this  is,  no  doubt,  the  ancient  Magdaloy 
chiefly  known  in  Scripture  as  the  country  of  Mary  Magdalene,  out  of 
whom  Jesus  expelled  seven  devils,*  and  as  the  place  where  he  landed, 
after  he  sent  away  the  four  thousand  whom  he  had  healed,  and 
miraculously  fed  in  the  wilderness,  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan.f  It  is 
also  very  likely  the  Migdal-£l  of  Joshua  ;t  a  few  ruins  are  found  on 
the  ground.  About  two  miles  west  of  Magdala,  in  a  high  precipitous 
chalk  cliff,  are  some  singular  natural  caverns,  converted,  in  ancient 
times,  into  a  fortress,  called  KulaUlbn-Maan,  and  adjoining  these  are 
the  ruins  of  Irhidf  or  ArbelOf  supposed  to  be  the  Beth-abbel  of 
Hosea.§  llie  deep  glen  leading  up  to  these  heights  is  called  the 
•'  Valley  of  Daves.** 

On  pursuing  the  tract  by  the  shore  of  the  lake,  along  the  beautiful 
plain  of  Qennesareth,  we  passed  coppices  of  oleanders,  rose-laurels, 
tamarisks,  wild-thorns,  acacias,  and  other  shrubs,  and  found  the  fields 
carpeted  with  a  great  abundance  of  beautiful  wild  flowers.  Galilee, 
and  especially  the  land  of  Gennesareth,  was  more  highly  favoured  than 
any  other  district  of  Palestine  with  our  Saviour's  Divine  presence  and 
teaching.  How  numerous  were  the  sublime  discourses  which  he 
addressed  to  eager  multitudes  crowding  round  him  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  compelling  him,  at  times,  to  speak  to  them  from  a  boat  on  the 
water.  How  powerfully  he  expounded  the  glorious  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  the  Gospel,  illustrating  his  instructions  by  impressive 
parables,  unrivalled  for  their  beauty  and  simplicity.  ||  And  then  "  He 
went  through  every  city  and  village,  preaching  and  showing  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  God,**^  and  confirming  his  ministry  by 
mighty  signs  and  wonders.    If  we  search,  however,  for  these  cities  and 

*  Luke  viii.  2. 

t  Matt.  XV.  39.  It  is  named  by  Mark  (viii.  10)  Dalmanatlia. 
X  Josh.  xlx.  38.  §  Hoi.  x.  14. 

II  Matt  xiii.  f  Luke  viii.  1. 
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villages,  where  are  they  to  be  found  ?  Capernaum,  Chorazin,  Beth- 
saida,  were  large,  wealthy,  and  populous  places,  the  former  existence 
of  which  is  undoubted ;  but  their  hardened  wickedness,  and  proud 
unbelief,  called  forth  from  the  incarnate  Redeemer  the  following 
most  fearful  denunciations : — 

*'  Then  began  he  to  upbraid  the  cities  wherein  most  of  his  mighty  works  were 
done,  because  they  repented  not :  Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin !  woe  unto  thee, 
Bethsaida !  for  if  the  mighty  works,  which  were  done  in  you,  had  been  done  in 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  they  would  have  repented  long  ago  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 
But  1  say  unto  you,  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Tyre  and  Sidon  at  the  day  of 
judgment  than  for  you.  And  thou,  Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  unto  heaven, 
shalt  be  brought  down  to  hell :  for  if  the  mighty  works,  which  have  been  done  in 
thee,  had  been  done  in  Sodom,  it  would  have  remained  until  this  day." 

Not  a  single  vestige  of  two  of  these  cities  can  be  discovered,  and 
the  site  of  Capernaum,  called  "  His  own  city,*'  •  is  a  mere  conjecture ; 
even  the  former  existence  of  such  places  is  wholly  unknown  to  the 
people  of  the  country,  while  Tyre  and  Sidon  have  never  been  left 
without  a  few  inhabitants.  Peter,  Andrew,  and  Philip,  were  from 
Bethsaida,  of  Galilee ;  but  there  is  another  Bethsaida,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Jordan,  near  Cesarsea  Philippi. 

The  springs  and  fountains  in  the  upper  border  of  the  plain  are 
Ain  eUMudawjcarh,  "  the  Round  Fountain,"  called  by  the  inhabitants 
Caphamaum,  and  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  Capernaum. 
Another  copious  stream  flows  down  from  Wady-er-Rubudiyek,  and 
formerly  turned  a  mill.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  plain,  near 
the  shore,  a  third  large  fountain  gushes  out  from  beneath  the  rocks, 
and  forms  a  short  brook,  flowing  into  the  lake;  over  the  source  stands 
a  very  large  fig-tree,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  Ain-et-Tin,  Near 
the  fountain  are  the  ruins  of  the  large  Khan  Minyeh. 

Site  of  Capernaum. — A  few  rods  south  of  the  fountain  is  a  low 
mound,  with  ruins  spread  over  a  considerable  surface ;  but  they  are 
not  of  a  remote  date.  North  of  the  Khan,  high  rocky  hills  come  down 
to  the  border  of  the  lake.  This  mound  is  one  of  the  places  which  has, 
of  late  years,  been  considered  the  probable  site  of  Capernaum ;  there 
appears  good  ground  for  believing  the  fountain  to  be  the  Caphamaum 
mentioned  by  Josephus,  and  to  which  place  he  was  carried  when 
wounded  in  a  skirmish  near  the  Jordan.  Caphamaum  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  modification  of  Kapharnahum,  meaning  the  village  of 
consolation,  or  of  Nahum,  according  to  Origen.  All  the  Scripture 
narratives  convey  the  clear  impression  of  Capernaum  lying  in  the  land 
of  Gennesareth,  near  the  shore.  Another  place,  however,  called  Tell 
Hum,  situated  between  three  or  four  miles  north  beyond  the  plain,  and 

•  Matt  ix.  1. 
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on  a  point  of  land  projecting  into  the  lake,  has  likewise  been  con* 
jectarcd  to  be  the  site  of  Capernaum.  Extensive  ruins  are  found  here, 
and  more  especially  a  confused  heap  of  broken  columns,  capitals,  and 
entablatures,  beautifully  sculptured,  and  which  must  have  belonged  to 
a  heathen  temple,  or  a  church  of  elegant  structure,  and  very  large 
dimensions ;  the  hills  lie  very  near  the  shore  at  Tell  Hum,  and  the 
distance  of  the  place  from  the  plain  of  Oennesareth  appears  an  almost 
insurmountable  objection  to  its  being  considered  as  the  remains  of 
Capernaum.  Another  reason  in  favour  of  Khan  Minyeh  is,  that  it 
realizes  much  more  completely  the  implied  meaning  of  prophecy,  that 
no  traces  whatsoever  of  wicked  Capernaum  should  be  left,  but  that  it 
should  '  be  brought  down  to  hell ; '  while  at  TeU  Hum,  considerable 
ruins  still  exist."  * 

Wandering  Arabs. — ^The  plain  of  Oennesareth  is  a  favourite 
place  of  encampment  with  gypsies  and  wandering  tribes  of  Bedouin 
Arabs,  dwelling  in  tents ;  these  Arabs  appear  to  be  an  intermediate 
race  between  the  Bedouins  of  the  mountains  and  deserts,  and  the  more 
southern  tribe  of  the  Gkatoarineh  ;  the  small  tribe  caUed  Semekiyeh 
pitch  in  Oennesareth.  These  swarthy  sons  of  Ishmael  are  a  singular 
and  interesting  race,  preserving,  to  this  day,  those  striking  peculiarities 
in  their  character  and  habits  of  life,  foretold  in  the  message  delivered 
by  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  in  the  wilderness,  to  Hagar  before  the  birth 
of  Ishmael.  Although  leading  the  lives  of  bootless  marauders,  and 
subsisting  partly  by  robbery  and  murder,  they  inspire  the  resident 
inhabitants  of  the  country  with  such  terror,  that  they  are  suffered  to 
enter  the  towns  and  villages  on  market-days,  and  to  go  about  unmo- 
lested, nobody  daring  to  challenge  them.  "  His  hand  shall  be  against 
every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him ;  yet  he  shall  dwell  in 
the  presence  of  all  his  brethren."!  The  government  is  often  obliged  to 
employ  troops  to  check  their  depredations.  They  generally  wear  round 
their  head  a  little  yellow  shawl,  bound  by  a  rope  of  twisted  camel's 
hair ;  most  of  them  are  clothed  with  the  ''  abba,"  or  cloak  of  camel's 
hair,  girt  round  with  a  red  leather  belt ;  so  were  clad  Elijah  and  John.} 
Some  are,  however,  half-naked ;  they  carry  very  long  lances,  besides 
having  pistols  in  their  belts,  and  a  long  fire-lock  strung  across  their 
shoulders;  they  ride  horses  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  speed ;  their 
tents  are  oblong  and  low,  shaped  like  the  roof  of  a  cottage,  and  made 
of  coarse  goat's-hair  cloth,  in  black  and  white  stripes,  or  entirely  black. 
Each  tent  is  divided  into  two  parts;  the  men's  apartment  {mehtad- 
rabtaa),  and  the  women's  {inehurrem),  separated  by  a  white  woollen 

*  The  arguments,  on  both  sides  of  this  interesting  question,  are  given  at 
lengtli  in  "  Lands  of  the  Bible,"  and  **  Biblical  Researches." 

t  Gen.  xvi.  12.  %  2  Kings  i.  8  ;  and  Matt.  iii.  4. 
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blanket,  drawn  across  the  tent,  and  fastened  to  the  tliree  middle  posts. 
A  carpet  is  sometimes  laid  down  on  the  ground  in  the  men's  apart- 
ment, and  they  recline  against  the  pack-saddles  and  bags  of  wheat, 
piled  up  along  the  posts.  The  women's  apartment  contains  the  oook^ 
ing  utensils  and  provisions.  Such  were  "  the  tents  of  Kedar."*  These 
camps  are  usually  surrounded  by  multitudes  of  camels,  sheep,  and 
goats,  and  sometimes  by  herds  of  oxen,  cows,  and  buffidbes.  **  The 
multitude  of  camels  shall  cover  thee,  the  dromedaries  of  Midian  and 
Ephah ;  all  they  from  Sheba  shall  come.  All  the  flocks  from  Kedar 
shall  be  gathered  together  unto  thee,  the  rams  of  Nebaioth  shall 
minister  unto  thee.^t  1*he  rich  plain  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  at 
the  north-end  of  the  lake,  called  jBcttihah,  is  permanently  occupied  by 
the  Ohawarineh  Arabs,  by  whom  it  is  partially  cultivated.  Besides 
excellent  crops  of  wheat,  millet,  barley,  rice,  maize,  cucumbers,  and 
gourds,  it  supplies,  also,  flne  honey ;  they  have  large  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats,  and  herds  of  horned  cattle;  they  dwell  partly  in  tents, 
and  partly  in  huts,  made  of  reeds  and  rushes.  This  was  a  part  of  the 
country  in  which  were  settled  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  that 
remained  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan. 

Safed,  and  Countky  of  NAPHTALl.t^The  range  of  mountainous 
country,  with  intervening  plains  and  valleys,  extending  north  from  the 
district  of  Nazareth  and  borders  of  Zabulon  to  beyond  Banias  or  Dan, 
and  from  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  Jordan  on  the  East,  to  the 
border  of  Asher  West,  was  the  portion  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  These 
hilly  regions  are  possessed  of  the  same  natural  fertility  as  those  of 
Asher  and  Zabulon,  being  richly  wooded,  and  their  scenery,  in  some 
parts,  beautifully  romantic.  There  are  several  villages,  which  can  be 
identified  with  towns  mentioned  in  Scripture ;  the  following  are  noticed 
in  the  '*  Narrative  of  a  Mission  to  the  Jews,"§  and  by  other  writers :  on 
the  road  from  Tyre,  before  leaving  the  country  of  Asher,  a  village  is 
seen,  in  a  richly  cultivated  basin,  named  JToiia,  most  probably  the 
Xanah  of  Asher.  ||  An  exceedingly  picturesque  ravine,  or  pass,  is 
next  entered,  called  Wcufy  Deeb,  '<  valley  of  the  wolf,"  with  hills 
on  each  side,  above  eight  hundred  feet  high;  further  on  is  a 
village  called  Jeitar,  which,  from  its  corresponding  with  the  J^ 
thcLhrel  of  Joshua,  renders  it  probable  that  Wady  Deeh  is  the  valley 
designated  by  that  name.  ^  Not  &r  from  the  road  is  seen  a  limestone 
sarcophagus,  eight  feet  long,  and  four  and  a  half  broad,  with  a  lid  two 
feet  thick ;  fragments  of  columns  lie  scattered  around,  belonging,  pro- 

•Pf.cxx.5.  tl*.lx.6,7. 

I  We  hmd  not  time  to  explore  this  interesting  district:  the  following  brief 
account  hat  been  gathered  from  varions  good  authorities. 

{  Page  266.  |1  Josh.  xix.  28.  %  Josh.  xiz.  27. 
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bably,  to  a  Bxnall  temple  raised  over  it.  The  village  of  Yaron  stands  at 
a  distance  on  the  right,  and  Maron  on  the  left.  After  passing  a  Maro- 
nite  village,  called  Kefr-Birham^  the  village  of  JuA,  believed  to  be  the 
site  of  the  Qiacala  of  Josephus,  is  seen  on  the  hills ;  and  in  the  plain 
below  there  is  the  large  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  generally  filled 
with  water,  and  called  Birhet-el-Jkh,  On  the  highest  point  of  one  of 
the  mountains,  east  south-east  from  Tyre,  is  a  village  called  Kedes, 
which  is  reasonably  conjectured  to  be  the  Kedesh  Naphtali  of  Scrip- 
ture, one  of  the  most  northern  cities  of  refuge,  and  well  situated, 
being  seen  from  a  great  distance  in  several  directions.  This  was  the 
birth-place  of  Barak,  and  the  broad  plain  at  the  basis  of  the  mountain 
was  that  of  SkMnaim,  where  Heber  the  Xenite  dwelt,  and  where 
Barak  assembled  his  army.*  The  mountain  is  broad,  partly  wooded, 
and  green  to  the  top.f 

Safed  prominently  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  steep,  isolated  hill, 
which  forms  the  northern  extremity  of  a  long  ridge.  It  commands  a 
splendid  view,  including  the  mountains  of  Samaria,  a  small  portion  of 
Esdraelon,  Tabor,  and  Little  Hermon,  the  plains  of  Hattin  and 
Oennesareth,  the  lake  and  town  of  Tiberias ;  further  east  and  south 
the  prospect  takes  in  the  high  table-land  of  Jauldn,  (the  ancient 
Oaulonitist)  a  great  part  of  Haurdn^  with  the  mountain  Ktdib  Hduran, 
"  the  dog/'  and  the  fine  mountains  of  AjluUf  beyond  the  ghor  or  glen 
of  the  Jordan.  The  eminence  on  which  stands  Safed  is  the  highest 
point  of  Galilee,  round  which  the  clouds  gather,  and  cause  an 
abundant  supply  of  rain.  It  is  reckoned  to  be  not  much  lower  than 
the  Mount  of  Olives. 

Safed  is  divided  into  three  quite  separate  quarters :  that  occupied  by 
the  castle,  on  the  highest  rocky  point ;  below  the  castle,  on  the  steep 
western  and  north-western  side,  the  quarter  inhabited  by  the  Jews ;  and 
a  third  one  lower  down,  on  the  south-east,  which  is  the  Moslem  quarter; 
the  market  lies  between  the  two  last  The  population  is  reckoned 
about  6,000,  of  whom  from  1,500  to  2,000  are  Jews,  chiefly  firom 
Poland,  with  only  a  few  from  Austria,  Germany,  and  Spain.  The 
number  of  Christians  is  only  about  sixty,  and  the  remainder  are 
Moslems ;  the  Christians,  who  belong  to  the  Greek  communion,  have 
neither  church  nor  priest.  The  men  are  generally  well  dressed,  in 
ornamented  jackets,  like  active  mountaineers;  some  of  tho  women 
wear  the  nose  jewel,  or  ring,  fastened  by  a  hole  bored  through  the 
nostril,  and  their  chins  are  stained  with  henna.  | 

Previous  to  the  awful  catastrophe  of  the  earthquake  in  1837,  Safed 
had  a  population  of  eight  or  nine  thousand,  and  is  stated  to  have  been 

•  Jadgea  iv.  10,  U. 
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a  prosperous  place.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  central  point  of  the 
terrific  convulsion,  and  suffered  more  than  any  other  place,  tlie  number 
killed  having  been  calculated  at  5,000,  which,  however,  is  most  pro- 
bably exaggerated.  The  houses  of  the  Mohammedans  being  built  of 
stone,  and  occupying  the  lower  and  less  steep  part  of  the  hill,  they 
suffered  the  least;  but  the  Jewish  quarter  is  very  steep,  and  their 
houses,  often  built  of  mud,  stand  in  rows,  one  above  another,  the  roofs 
of  one  row  sometimes  serving  as  the  street  for  the  row  above  them — 
so  that  when  the  roofs  were  not  kept  in  repair,  it  occasionally  hap- 
pened that  men  and  camels,  going  along  the  streets,  fell  into  the 
house  beneath.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  higher  rows  of  houses 
&lling  upon  those  below,  a  fearful  destruction  of  human  life  occurred, 
before  the  people  could  have  had  any  warning  to  escape ;  the  loss  of 
Jews  was  estimated  at  four-fifths  of  tlie  whole  number  that  perished. 
Many  of  those  who  survived  had  broken  limbs,  and  were  covered  with 
frightful  wounds  and  bruises.  Safed  and  Tiberias  suffered  a  similar 
destruction  in  the  great  earthquake,  of  October,  1759. 

HiSTOBlCAL  Notice. — ^Although  Safed  has  been  represented  by 
an  ecclesiastical  tradition  of  modem  date  to  be  the  JBethulia  of 
the  book  of  Judith,  this  is  entirely  fallacious,  since  Bethulia,  accord- 
ing to  more  accurate  investigations,  must  have  stood  near  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon  and  guarded  one  of  the  passes  towards  Jerusalem. 
There  is  no  historical  record  of  Safed  until  after  the  Crusaders 
had  been  above  half  a  century  in  possession  of  the  Holy  Land. 
The  tradition  of  its  having  been  the  "  city  set  on  a  hill,"  alluded  to 
by  our  Saviour,  in  his  "  sermon  on  the  Mount,"  is,  therefore,  without 
foundation.  In  consequence  of  the  great  natural  strength  of  its 
situation,  its  possession  was  always  of  high  importance  to  the 
rulers  of  the  country,  and  it  sustained  several  sieges,  in  which  it 
was  captured  and  re-taken,  during  the  wars  between  the  Christians 
and  Mohammedans.  Safed  is  described  as  being  a  large  and  pros- 
perous place,  of  surpassing  strength,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It 
was  probably  about  this  period  that  the  celebrated  Babbinic  school 
of  Safed  was  founded,  which  reached  its  most  flourishing  state 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  first  Jewish  settle- 
ment in  this  place  is  supposed  to  date  from  the  banishment  of  the 
Jews  from  Spain  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Safed  soon  became 
one  of  the  four  holy  cities,  and  there  is  a  Talmudic  prediction  that 
Messiah  will  reign  there  forty  years,  before  He  takes  possession  of 
Zion.  Among  the  celebrated  Kabbis  who  taught  in  this  school 
were  Jacob  Be-Eab,  a  Spanish  exile ;  Moses  de  Trani,  of  Apulia ; 
Joseph  Karo,  of  Spanish  descent ;  Solomon  Alkabez ;  Moses,  of  Cor- 
dova, the  most  famous  cabalist  since  the  days  of  Simeon  Ben  Jocliai, 
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author  of  the  celebrated  cabalistic  Zohar ;  Moses  Oalant^,  of  Borne ; 
Samuel  Oseida  and  Moses  Alsheikh,  of  Safed.  They  had  a  press, 
at  which  many  of  their  valuable  works  were  printed,  and  it  is  only 
a  few  yean  since  it  was  removed  to  Jerusalem.  The  school  of 
Safed  grew  to  the  highest  reputation  under  the  teaching  of  these 
learned  men»  and  their  works  are  of  great  renown  in  Hebrew  litera^ 
ture.  The  Jews  dwelt  in  such  great  numbers  in  the  city  that  they  had 
eighteen  synagogues  belonging  to  various  nations,  besides  the  schools 
in  which  literature  and  science  were  taught.  This  high  prosperity 
waa  gradually  destroyed  by  the  tyrannical  exactions  of  the  Moslems.* 
There  are  now  two  synagogues  of  the  Ashkenazim,  and  two  of  the 
Sephardim  Jews,  besides  six  reading  rooms;  and  the  manner  in  which 
their  divine  worship  is  conducted  is  characterized  by  the  same  degree 
of  high  fanatical  excitement  as  that  exhibited  by  the  Jews  of  Tiberias. 
An  account  is  given  in  the  "  Narrative  of  a  Mission  to  the  Jews,**  of 
the  following  most  hypocritical  and  absurd  custom  respecting  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath :-« 

**  It  was  here  that  we  first  observed  the  ym,  '  Eruv/  a  string  stretched  from 
house  to  house  across  a  street,  or  fiutened  upon  tall  poles.  The  tiring  is 
intended  to  repreawt  a  waU,  and  thus  by  a  ridiculous  fiction  the  Jews  are 
enabled  to  fulfil  the  precept  of  the  Talmud,  that  no  one  shall  carry  a  burden  on 
the  Sabbath-day,  not  even  a  prayer-book  or  a  handkerchief,  or  a  piece  of  money, 
except  it  be  vrithin  a  walled  place.  How  applicable  still  are  the  words  of  Jesus, 
'In  vain  do  they  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of 
men/"t 

There  is  a  place  of  sepulture,  where  many  of  the  most  celebrated 
Rabbis  are  buried,  at  a  village  about  six  miles  west-north-west  of 
Safed,  called  Meibon,  or  Marona.  These  ancient  tombs  are  held  in 
the  highest  veneration,  and  annually  visited  by  great  numbers  of  Jewish 
pilgrims;  they  are  contained  in  several  caves,  hewn  out  of  the  moun- 
tain, and,  among  others,  are  specially  mentioned  the  tombs  of  Simeon 
Ben  Joachi,  the  reputed  author  of  the  Zohar,  and  of  the  prophet 
Hosea.  About  May,  every  year,  the  Jews  go,  in  solemn  procession  to 
these  tombs,  performing  many  superstitious  and  heathenish  ceremonies, 
among  which  is  that  of  burning  valuable  shawls  and  clothes  dipped  in 
oO,  in  honour  of  these  reputed  saints.  It  is  also  reported  that  many 
of  them  convert  this  festival  into  an  occasion  of  revelry  and  intoxi- 
cation. 

One  of  the  fabulous  traditions  of  the  Rabbis  is  the  belief  in  the 

*  Dr.  Robinson  has  collected  full  and  interesting  details  of  the  ancient  history 
of  Safed  and  its  celebrated  school.  See  **  Biblical  Researches,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  324. 
See  also  the  works  of  Reland,  Eusebius,  Quaresimus,  William  of  Tyre,  Jacques 
de  Vitry,  Wilken,  Reinaud^  Makrizi,  De  Rossi,  &o. 

t  Matt.  XV.  0. 
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existence  of  a  Babbatio  rivdr,  which  flows  doling  m  days  of  the  week, 
bat  rests  on  the  seventh,  /osephus  represents  it  as  resting  six  days, 
and  flowing  on  the  Sabbath.*  The  situation  of  this  river  has  not, 
however,  yet  been- discovered.  Josephus  and  Pliny  consider  it  to  be 
some  periodical  fountain  in  or  near  Judea,  but  the  Rabbis  believe  it 
to  be  situated  further  east,  and  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  are  reported  to 
have  sent  lately  a  deputation  in  search  of  this  river,  and  of  the  lost 
tribes. 

Jacob's  Bbidoe.— Lake  Huleu.— Dan.-— Banias.— Soubces  of 

THE  JoRDAN-^HaSBBITA. 

Jacob's  B&IDGB.— After  leaving  the  beautiful  plain  of  Gennesareth, 
we  ascended  some  high  grounds  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  and 
6ame  to  the  Khan  Jubb  Yusuf,  so  called  because  a  weU  near  it  has 
always  been  considered  by  Christian  and  Mohammedans  to  be  the 
pit  into  which  Joseph  was  let  down  by  his  brethren.  On  the  east  side 
of  the  Jordan,  a  little  above  its  entrance  into  the  lake,  there  is  a  low 
hill,  with  ruins  upon  it,  called  M-TbU,  which  is,  no  doubt,  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Bethbaida  of  Gaulonitis ;  having  been  enlarged  by  Philip 
the  Tetrarch  soon  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  it  was  named  Julias,  in 
honour  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus. 

A  considerable  way  further  the  Jordan  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
three  arches,  called  Jwr  BerUtt  Ya'kSb^  '*  Bridge  of  the  daughter  of 
Jacob ; "  its  erection  was  later  than  the  time  of  the  crusades,  probably 
about  1400.  A  strong  fortress  was  built  here  by  the  crusaders,  which 
was  taken  and  razed  by  Saladin;  its  ruins  are  found  on  a  mound 
about  a  mile  below  the  bridge.  The  bridge  is  called  Benat  Ya'kob 
because  it  ib  erroneously  supposed  that  Jacob  forded  the  Jordan  at 
this  place,  on  his  way  from  Padan'oram,  while  it  was  over  the  ford 
Jahbok  he  OTOssed,  previous  to  his  meeting  Esau.f  We  encamped 
here  for  the  night,  and  were  greatly  refreshed  by  bathing  in  the 
Jordan ;  the  depth  varies  from  about  three  to  eight  feet,  and  the  width 
is  about  ninety  feet  The  papyrus  is  found  among  the  thickets  of 
rushes,  canes,  oleanders,  willows,  thorns,  &c.,  that  line  its  banks. 

Lake  Huleh. — Proceeding  some  distance  along  the  Jordan,  the 
valley,  or  basin,  of  Huleh  is  reached,  in  which  is  situated  the  exten- 
sive Lake  Huleh,  known  also  as  the  '' waters  of  Merom,"  where  Joshua 
pitched,  X  And  as  the  Semechonites  of  Josephus.  The  lake  is  about 
five  miles  long  and  four  miles  broad,  with  the  addition  of  several  miles 
of  marsh  at  its  northern  extremity ;  it  receives  the  various  mountain 
streams  that  form  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  which  issues  out  of  its 

«  Jos.  Bell.  Jud.  vH.  5, 1. 
t  Gen.  xzxii.  3S.  t  ^osb.  x\,  5. 
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8(mtiieni  extramity.  The  prineipal  of  the  ftreams  are  Am  eUMtOahakf 
<*  Foantain  of  Salt ; "  Am  tl-Balatah,  "  Fountain  of  the  Flalrstone ;  "* 
Am  •I'WwshftJi:  and  Am  M^Bhahah,  <<Qolden  Fount."  The 
eastern  shore  of  the  lake  is  steep,  and  some  high  table-lands  rise 
directly  from  its  banks.  On  the  west  shore  the  plain,  oalled  Ard 
4l-KhaUj  is  arable,  and,  in  the  south  end  of  the  valley,  well  oulti* 
Tated  by  a  large  tribe  of  Qhawarineh  Arabs,  liring  in  tents  and  reed 
huts.  Higher  up  there  is  fine  meadow  land,  on  which  sheep,  goats, 
oxen,  and  buffidoes  are  reared  by  a  tribe  of  Arabs,  called  Kerade; 
it  is  irrigated  by  a  canal  from  the  river  Hasbeiya,  and  also  grows 
rice. 

We  passed  by  the  encampment  of  this  tribe,  which  numbers  about 
1,000,  who  reside  habitually  in  the  district,  occupied  in  tending  their 
flocks  and  herds.  We  stopped  to  converse  with  them,  and  gave  them 
some  Arabic  tracts,  which  they  accepted  for  their  sheikh,  who  was  absent, 
and  was  the  only  person  in  the  tribe  who  could  read.  We  asked  them 
if  they  would  like  to  have  a  school  established  in  their  camp,  in  order 
that  their  children,  who  were  (at>wding  about  us,  might  be  taught  to 
read  and  write.  They  appeared  greatly  pleased  with  the  proposaL  It 
would  not  be  at  all  impracticable  or  expensive  to  send  there  a  native 
Bcripture-reader,  to  communicate  a  knowledge  of  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation  to  these  interesting,  but  neglected  descendants  of  IshmaeL 
They  seemed  much  gratified  by  our  visit,  and  brought  us  excellent 
milk  and  fresh  water.  A  singular  trait  of  the  wild  predatory  Arabs  is 
mentioned  by  Burckhardt,  in  his  travels.  They  extort  money  from 
travellers  by  means  of  a  mound  of  sand,  which  they  heap  together  in 
the  shape  of  a  small  grave,  placing  a  stone  at  each  extremity  of  it, 
and  by  this  process  threatening  them  with  death  in  case  of  refbsaL 
The  sacredness  which  the  Arabs  attach  to  the  observance  of  the  laws 
of  hospitality  mitigates,  in  some  measure,  their  natural  ferocity.  The 
following  remarkable  custom,  relating  to  the  reception  of  strangers,  is 
related  by  Mrs.  Bomer : — 

*<  When  a  stranger  becomes  the  guest  of  a  Bedouin  Sheikh,  his  coining  is 
celebrated  by  the  chief  causing  a  lamb  or  a  kid  to  be  brought  before  him  with 
great  ceremony,  accompanied  by  the  elders  of  the  tribe,  and  then  immolated  by 
his  own  hand  in  the  stranger's  presence.  And  while  the  blood  of  the  victim  is 
•dll  reeking  on  the  gronnd,  Its  flesh  is  cat  up,  seethed,  and  served  up  as  the 
repast  of  welcome  to  the  visitor." 

May  not  this  symbol  of  peace  and  friendship  have  derived  its  origin 
from  a  tradition  of  the  offering  up  of  Isaac  by  Abraham?  The 
Arabs  maintain  that  Ishmael  was  the  intended  victim. 

Dan. — ^At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  basin  of  Huleh  the  ground 
rises  towards  Banias,  into  a  fertile,  cultivated  plain,  called  ^rdfJ^anuis. 
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Ab6at  four  milte  before  reaching  Banias,  two  springs^  end  very  large/ 
isBue  from  a  small  eminence,  and»  immediately  uniting,  form  a  rapid 
stream  twelve  or  fifteen  yards  wide,  which  runs  into  the  lower  plain ; 
this  eminence  is  called  Tell  eH-Kadhii — meaning  Hill  of  the  Judge, — 
and  is,  without  doubt,  the  site  of  ancient  Ban  (which,  in  Hebrew, 
mgnifies  judical).  The  brook  is  called  Nahr  ed-Dhan^  and  forms  a 
jimction  with  the  Nahr  Baniasy  about  an  hour  from  the  Tell,  below 
Banias ;  it  is  named  also  R&s  esh'Sheriah,  **  Head  of  the  Fountain," 
being  regarded  as  the  chief  source  of  the  Jordan.  The  eminence  is 
thickly  covered  with  beautiful  bushes  and  trees,  and  numerous  ruins 
of  huts,  houses,  and  old  foundations,  which  extend  further  to  the 
north.  Two  mills  are  turned  by  the  waters.  Dan,  anciently  Laisht 
belonged  originally  to  the  territory  of  Sidon,  but  was  Ireacherously 
attacked  and  captured  by  the  Danites,  and  became  the  chief  city  of 
their  tribe.*  Ban  was  the  last  city  of  Israel  in  the  north  of  Palestine, 
and  Beersheba  the  furthest  in  the  south ;  hence  arose  the  common 
saying, — from  Dan  to  Beersheba.  Dan  became  notorious  as  one  of 
the  seats  of  Jeroboam's  abominable  idolatries,  where  he  set  up  one  of 
his  golden  calves. 

Banias  stands  about  four  miles  east  of  Dan,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Hermon,  or  rather  of  one  of  the  ridges  stretching  out  like  roots  from 
Jthe  monarch  mountain,  called  Jebel  JETeiah,  It  has  always  been  a  place  of 
note,  on  account  of  the  very  large  stream  of  water  gushing  out  directly 
from  the  rock  and  forming  one  of  the  famous  sources  of  the  Jordan^ 
The  spring  rises  in  front  of  a  large  and  celebrated  cavern,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  in  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  rock,  and  has  above  it 
several  niches  with  inscriptions,  evidently  intended  for  statues;  the 
Inscriptions  are  mostly  effaced,  but  one  of  them  shows  that  it  had  been 
a  temple  dedicated  by  a  priest  of  Fan,  from  whence  the  town  received 
the  name  of  Paneas,  Josephus  mentions  Herod  the  Orcat  having 
built  a  mo^  beautiful  temple  in  honour  of  Augustus,  in  the  country 
of  Zenodorus,  near  the  place  called  Fanium.  Philip,  the  son  of  Herod« 
when  Tetrarch  of  Iturea,  enlarged  the  city  and  called  it  C^asarea,  to 
which  was  added  Philippi,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  Cssarea  on 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  afterwards  improved  by 
Agrippa,  who  called  it  Neronias;  and  one  of  the  Greek  inscriptions 
begins  with  the  word  Agrippa.  It  was  visited  by  Vespasian;  and 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  Titus  put  to  death  there  many  of  the 
Jewish  prisoners,  by  compelling  them  to  fight  wiih  one  another,  or 
with  wild  beasts,  in  the  public  games. f  The  city  was  visited  by  our 
Lord.t 

*  Judges  zviiL  7,  to  the  end. 
t  Jos.  BelL  Jud.  yiL  2,  ].  t  Matt.  xr\,  13. 
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Banias  was  erected  into  a  bishopric  ia  the  fourth  century ;  it  occu- 
pies a  position  of  considerable  strength,  being  defended  by  a  castle, 
built  on  a  high  rocky  hill«  commanding  the  whole  country;  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  flanked  with  eight  large  towers,  which  still  remain, 
as  also  a  handsome  gateway.  Banias  was  consequently  exposed  to  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  war  in  the  course  of  many  ages,  and  was  often 
besieged,  taken,  and  plundered,,  by  the  various  conquerors  of  the 
country.  The  present  village  contains  less  than  a  hundred  houses  and 
huts,  scattered  without  regularity.  A  bridge  across  the  large  stream 
leads  to  the  town ;  this  main  stream  is  joined  by  a  smaller  one,,  issuing 
from  the  side  of  the  mountain  higher  up,  and  flowing  along  a  deep 
natural  channeL  The  water  of  the  main  spring  is  so  intensely  cold, 
that  it  was  only  possible  to  dip  in  it,  and  not  safe  to  remain  any 
length  of  time ;  the  simple  dipping,  however,  completely  relieved  one 
of  our  party  of  a  burning  fever,  occasioned  by  the  intense  heat  of 
Tiberias.  The  district  of  Banias  is  extremely  beautiful  and  picturesque, 
in  consequence  of  the  rich  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  and  the 
great  variety  in  the  outline  of  these  mountainous  regions ;  the  lower 
ridges  are  generally  well  wooded,  while  the  valleys  and  glens,  watered 
with  running  streams,  are  amazingly  productive. 

Hasbeiya. — ^A  second  root,  oj^  spur,  branches  off  from  Mount 
HermoD,  and  takes  a  more  westerly  direction  than  JSeish  (at  the  foot 
of  which  lies  Banias),  but  continues  parallel  with  it  Between  these 
two  ridges  lies  the  beautiful  and  fertile  Watfy  et  Teim,  or  nanow  and 
deep  valley  of  Hasbeiya,  which  terminates  in  the  broader  valley  of  the 
Jordan  $  it  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  valley,  the  chief  places 
of  each  being  Kasheiya  and  Hasbeiya.  The  valley  is  narrow,  but  its 
steep  sides  are  broken  into  declivities  of  various  heights,  usually  well 
cultivated  and  studded  with  many  villages.  A  considerable  stream^ 
called  Nahr  Haabeiyaf  flows  at  the  bottom,  receiving  smaller  mountain 
rivulets,  which  issue  from  the  deep  glens  on  each  side*  The  scenery 
is  very  rich  and  romantic,  the  hills  being  adorned  with  the  vine, 
fig,  mulberry,  olive,  almond,  apricot,  and  walnut ;  while  the  oleander, 
myrtle,  cistus,  sumac,  and  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  shrubs,  wild 
flowers,  and  flne  forest  trees,  grow  in  great  luxuriance;  com,  pastur- 
age, and  other  crops,  are  likewise  abundant  The  basaltic  rock,  which 
IS  common  about  Banias,  disappears  as  the  valley  ascends,  and  the 
mountains  consist  chiefly  of  red  and  green  sandstone* 
•  To  the  west  of  the  valley  of  Hasbeiya,  separated  from  it  by  a  moun- 
tain ridge,  and  bounded  on  the  west  by  another  lower  prolongation  of 
the  Lebanon,  is  an  oval  plain,  about  three  miles'  diameter,  well  supplied 
with  water,  and  extremely  productive,  the  hills  being  arable,  nearly  to 
then:  summit;  it  is  called  MsBJ  'Ayt^k,  and  communicates  with  the 
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Httleh  haam  by  a  narrow  pass,  through  which  a  Btream  flows  into  the 
Hasbeiya  river.  On  the  other  side  of  the  west  boundary  of  this  plain 
is  the  deep  and  narrow  gorge  through  which  the  Leontes  runs  out  of 
the  Yalley  of  Codie  Syria,  pursuing  its  course  to  the  Mediterranean* 
north  of  Tyre. 

The  town  of  Hasbeiya  is  situated  above  800  feet  high»  on  the  south* 
west  side  of  a  steep  and  wide  glen.  The  population  is  reckoned  at 
d,000,  of  whom  about  3,800  are  Christians,  100  Jews,  1,000  Druses, 
150  Mohammedans.  The  Christians  chiefly  belong  to  the  Greek  com- 
munion. There  are,  however,  a  few  GredL  Catholics  and  Maronites, 
and  some  Ansairyah,  a  sect  of  the  Druses.  The  houses  are  erected  in 
irregular  rows,  one  above  another,  with  intermediate  terraced  planta- 
tions of  the  mulberry,  olive,  and  fig.  Many  of  them  have  an  inner 
court,  surrounded  with  vines,  fig,  and  other  firuit  trees,  and  they  are 
generally  well  built  of  stone.  The  town  is  provided  with  a  large 
baxaar,  amply  stocked  with  goods.  The  principal  occupations  of  the 
people  are  the  manu&cture  of  silk  and  agriculture,  especially  the 
cultivation  of  olives.  The  surrounding  hills  are  planted  with  nume- 
vous  olive,  fig,  and  mulberry  groves  in  terraces,  and  a  good  stream  of 
water  runs  down  the  glen  into  the  Hasbeiya  river;  the  source  of  this 
river  lies  some  miles  higher  up  to  the  north-west,  and  is,  without 
doubt,  the  most  remote  and  primary  source  of  the  Jordan.  ''The 
fountain,"  writes  the  American  missionary,  Mr.  Thomson, ''  lies  nearly 
N.  W.  from  the  town,  and  boils  up  from  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  pool 
some  eight  or  ten  rods  in  circumference.  The  water  is  immediately 
turned  by  a  strong  stone  dam  into  a  wide  mill-race.  This  is  imdoubt- 
edly  the  most  distant  fountain,  and,  therefore,  the  true  source  of  the 
Jordan.  It  meanders  for  the  first  three  miles  through  a  narrow  but 
very  lovely  and  highly  cultivated  valley."  In  the  rainy  season,  how- 
ever, there  is  another  stream,  much  higher  up,  descending  from  the 
mountain  west,  or  north-west,  of  Rasheiya,  and  which  joins  the 
Hasbeiya  fountain.  The  remarkable  mines  of  adid  asphaltum,  called 
Biyar  ^Hammary  lie  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  fountain. 

Hbbmok, — which  the  Sidonians  call  Sirion,  and  the  Amorites 
Shenir,*  is  named  by  the  Arabs  Jebel-esh-Sheikh.  Hasbeiya  stands  at 
the  basiB  of  the  main  central  summit  of  Mount  Hermon,  which  forms 
the  highest  point  of  the  Anti-Lebanon  range ;  its  elevation  is  reckoned 
to  be  10,000  feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to 
exceed  that  of  Sanmiie,  which  is  the  highest  point  of  the  Lebanon. 
Tliere  are  snow  and  ice  upon  its  smnmit  all  the  year,  though  during  the 
summer  these  are  confined  to  the  large  deep  ravines  and  crevices  of  the 
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fodkfl,  foxtning  white,  brood,  radiated  stripea.  The  asoent  was  aecom- 
pliflhed  by  my  trayelling  oompamon,  the  Rev.  E,  G,  Bryan,  with  the 
aflsiatauoe  of  some  guides,  and  occupied  above  twelve  hours  from 
Haabeiya.  In  ancient  times  it  was  inhabited  by  lions  and  leopards* 
**  Look  from  the  top  of  Amana,  from  the  top  of  Shenir  and  Hermon, 
from  the  lions'  dens,  from  the  mountains  of  the  leopards,**  *  but  the  only 
wild  beasts  now  found  are  bears,  wolves,  and  jackals,  in  consequence, 
probably,  of  the  partial  destruction  of  the  ancient  forests.  Hermon  is 
the  largest  and  loftiest  mountain  in  the  regions  of  Palestine,  from  which 
all  the  others  branch  off  as  ramifications,  subdividing  again  into  lower 
and  lower  ranges  of  bills,  with  intervening  valleys  and  plains* 
According  to  the  well-established  meteorological  law  of  the  clouds 
being  always  attracted  round  lofty  mountains,  Hermon  may  be 
regarded  as  the  great  physical  agent  to  which  Palestine  is  indebted  for 
its  fertilising  rains  as  well  as  its  fountains  and  rivers.  The  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere  is  first  attracted  from  the  immense  sandy  deserts  around 
its  highest  ridges,  and  gathered  into  masses  of  thick  clouds,  which 
are  scattered  by  the  winds  over  all  the  surrounding  regions,  upon 
the  surface  of  which  they  descend  in  dews  and  refreshing  showers. 
This  was,  no  doubt,  the  idea  of  the  inspired  Psalmist  when  he  used  the 
figure,  <*  As  the  dew  of  Hermon,  and  as  the  dew  that  descended  upon 
the  mountains  of  Zion.'f 

SoiTBCBS  OF  THB  JoBDAN.^-The  doubts  long  existing  on  this 
subject  may  now  be  considered  to  be  completely  removed.  The 
highest  of  the  various  sources  is  the  winter  stream  descending  from 
the  mountain  near  Rasbeiyas  this  unites  with  the  large  brook 
issmng  from  the  fountain  near  Hasbeiya,  and  the  two  form  the 
Hesbeiya  River ;  in  its  course  down  the  deep  valley,  this  river  is 
enlarged  by  several  collateral  mountain-streams.  In  the  plain 
below  Banias  it  receives  a  stream  from  the  basin  of  Meij-Ayun, 
above  the  place  where  it  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  with  three  arches^ 
and  it  afterwards  falls  into  the  lake  Huleh.  This  river  is  the  largest 
of  the  tributary  branches  to  the  Jordan.  At  Dan  a  considerable 
stream  is  supplied  from  Tell-el-Khadi,  which  joins  the  large  stream 
of  Banias,  and  the  two  run  together  into  Lake  Huleh.  This 
lake  is  fed  by  several  other  streams,  the  chief  of  which  are  Ain-el- 
Mellahah,  Ain-el-Balatab,  Ain-el-Waziyah,  Ain-edh-Dhahab,  and 
Nahr-el-Bagharit,  besides  many  other  smaller  winter  rivulets;  the 
Lake  Huleh  is  thus  a  large  reservoir,  where  the  waters  of  the  higher 
mountainous  districts  are  collected,  and  by  which  the  Jordan  is 
continually  fed  at  its  origin  as  a  separate  and  distinct  river. 

Reugigvb  Refobuation  at  Hasbeita.— Hasbeiya,  from  whence 
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I  Tmte,  is  another  of  the  towns  of  Syria,  where  the  circulalaoii 
and  study  of  the  Word  of  God  has  for  some  years  been  working 
a  change  in  the  religious  principles  of  many  of  the  Christian  popu- 
lation, and  with  more  decided  fruits,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other 
place   in  this  country.     A  good   many  families  haying  publicly 
seceded  from  their  Church  (the  Greek)  about  four  years  since,  in 
consequence  of  conscientious  objections  to  its  anti-scriptural  doc- 
trines and  practices,  they  were  fiercely  persecuted  for  some  years  by 
imprisonment,  fines,  banishment,  confiscation  of  property,  and  ezcbm- 
munication.     The  majority  stood  firm  under  every  trial,  and  during 
the  last  year  or  two  they  have,  through  Sir  Stratford  Canning's  able 
and  energetic  remonstrances  with  the  Turkish  Government,  been  pro« 
tected  from  all  interference.    The  good  work  was  commenced  and  has 
been  sustained  by  the  American  missionaries  of  Beyrouth  who  occa- 
sionally visit  the  town.    The  reformed  Christians  have  a  Bible  school, 
attended  by  about  fifty  children  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  religious 
sects,  including  a  few  Moslems.    The  schoolmaster  is  an  intelligent 
and  truly  pious  man,  educated  in  the  American  native  schools  at 
Beyrout.    Our  examination  of  the  children  was  satisfactory.    The 
members  of  the  new  church,  and  their  families,  assemble  for  Divine 
worship  in  a  large  room,  three  times  on  a  Sunday,  and  every  day 
in  the  week  some  time  after  sunset    The  service  is  conducted  by  the 
schoolmaster,  and  consists  in  reading  two  chapters  of  the  Bible,  with 
extempore  exposition,  and  a  prayer  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
service,  and  between  the  chapters.     The  whole  service  was  performed 
with  much  reverence  and  earnestness  the  Sunday  on  which  we  attended; 
there  were  about  thirty  present,  chiefly  men,  with  a  few  women  and 
children.    There  are,  we  hear,  many  inquirers  throughout  the  town  j 
the  Bible  has  been  widely  distributed,  and  it  is  thought  by  the  sece- 
ders  that  in  a  few  years  the  whole  population.  Christians  and  Druses, 
wUl  have  become  Protestants.    They  intend  building  a  church  as  soon 
as  they  can  procure  the  funds  required,  one  of  the  converts  having 
given  the  ground.     We  were  much  pleased  with  the  evidences  of 
simplicity  of  spirit,  sincere  piety,  and  firm  faith  in  the  promises  of 
the  Gospel  that  we  observed  in  most  of  the  converts  with  whom  we 
conversed.    We  abode  several  days  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  elders, 
a  tndy  pious  man ;  and  we  noticed  that  a  part  of  the  Sunday,  between 
the  services,  was  spent  in  reading  aloud  the  Bible,  and  the  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  in  the  family  circle.    They  say  they  are  much  happier 
unce  they  became  Protestants,  than  they  were  before. 

We  were  informed  that  the  Christian  population  of  a  whole  village 
between  this  and  Sidon  had  very  recently  declared  themselves  Pro- 
testants, had  procured  Bibles  from  Beyrout,  and  formed  a  new  congre- 
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gation  and  a  school.  We  had  heard  from  our  American  fHends  before 
our  departure  from  Beyrout,  that  these  people  were  anxiously  wishing 
to  leave  their  Church ;  but  it  was  then  considered  advisable  they 
should  delay  for  some  time  adopting  such  a  course.  These  mountaineers 
being  characterized  by  great  decision  of  piirpose,  and  manly  courage, 
appear,  however,  to  have  taken  this  important  step  of  their  own  accord. 
We  distributed  many  Arabic  tracts,  New  Testaments,  Psalters,  &c., 
which  were  very  gladly  received.  The  morning  of  our  departure 
several  members  of  the  .interesting  Reformed  Church  of  Hasbeiya 
accompanied  us  some  distance  down  the  valley ;  this  is  an  Oriental 
Qostom  when  friends  are  setting  out  on  a  journey,  which  reminded  ua 
oi  the  affecting  parting  of  Paul  on  the  sea-shore  with  the  disciples  of 
Tyre.  We  halted  under  a  large  tree,  and  after  a  few  last  words 
we  bid  our  kind  friends  farewell,  earnestly  commending  them  in  secret 
to  the  Lord,  regretting  only  that  our  want  of  a  common  language 
deprived  ms  of  the  happiness  of  joining  with  them  in  social  worship. 
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SECTION  IV. 

Journey  over  the  Anti-Lebanon — Approach  to  Damascus — ^Descrip- 
tion of  Damasciis — Oriental  Falaces^-Infiuence  of  Oriental  Luxury 
— ^Population— The  Jews — Oriental  Beauty — ^The  Harem — Ori- 
ental Female  Costume— The  Mohammedan  Population — ^Bazaars, 
Khans,  Commerce,  and  Caravans — Coffee-houses,  Gardens — ^Walls 
and  Antiquities— Leprosy  and  the  Lepers'  Hospitals— Religion 
and  Morals — Reformation  Movement — A  Native  Physician — 
Damascus  a  Missionary  Station— Schools  and  Missions — Ancient 
History  of  Damascus — ^The  Hauran  and  other  Countries  East  of 
the  Jordan  —  Hamah  —  Bashan  —  Jaulan  —  Ravers  Jabbock  and 
Amon  —  Gilead — Rabbath  Ammon — Rabbah  Moab  —  Ramoth- 
GUead— Nebo. 

Continuing  our  journey  to  Damascus,  we  crossed  over  the  Anti- 
Lebanon,  ascending  through  its  highest  valleys.  We  stopped  the 
first  night  at  a  large  village  called  Rasheiya,  situated  immediately 
at  the  foot  of  the  loftiest  summit  of  Mount  Hermon,  and  nearly  in 
the  highest  region  where  vegetation  flourishes.  The  country,  even  at 
this  great  elevation,  is  remarkably  fertile,  abounding  in  vines,  figs, 
olives,  and  pomegranates,  as  well  as  in  the  myrtle,  oleander,  and 
other  beautiM  shrubs.  Dr.  Kitto  is  of  opinion  that  the  summit  of 
Hermon  is  of  an  elevation  equal  to  that  of  Mont  Blanc  in  the  Alps. 
Rasheiya  has  a  population  of  about  3,000 ;  one-half  of  whom  are 
Christians,  and  the  other  half  chiefly  Druses,  with  a  few  Mohamme- 
dans. There  are  many  villages  scattered  over  those  districts,  with  the 
same  mixed  population.  These  mountaineers  are  a  very  fine  race,  with 
strong  and  well-proportioned  forms,  and  handsome  features,  expres- 
sive of  considerable  intelligence,  courage,  and  independence.  While 
sitting  early  in  the  morning  under  a  large  tree  near  our  tent,  we  were 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  most  intelligent-looking  boys  and  youths, 
who  eagerly  received  copies  of  the  Arabic  prospectus,  and  after 
ascertaining  its  objects  several  exclaimed,  "We  wish  to  go  to  Malta ; 
will  you  take  us  to  Malta  P  "  A  few  of  the  men  to  whom  the  pro- 
spectus was  also  given,  fancying  it  contained  some  attack  upon  tiieir 
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xeligioii»  ton  the  paper  to  pieoee,  tbiowing  it  Kway  in  great  anger. 
We  afterwards  learned  that  the  Bishop,  alarmed,  by  the  Protestant 
spirit  displayed  at  Hasbeiya,  had  given  strict  orders  to  his  people  not  to 
receiye  any  books  from  EngUsh  travellers.  All  his  efforts,  however,  will 
probably  ful  In  stifling  the  growth  of  this  earnest  desire  for  knowledge 
in  so  intelligent  and  independent  a  race  of  people.  Before  leaving 
these  beautiful  regions,  I  shall  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  the  result 
hitherto  of  our  tour  has  been  to  oonvinoe  us  more  strongly  at  every 
step,  that  a  great  work  of  enlightenment  has  already  commenced  in 
the  countries  we  have  visited,  but  that  a  body  of  well-trained  natitb 
AGENTS  will  urgently  be  needed  to  lead  the  movement  in  a  right 
direction,  and  carry  it  safely  forward }  and  this  is  an  object,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  which  the  foundation  of  such  a  missionary  institu- 
tion as  the  CoUege  at  Malta  is  admirably  adapted. 

Not  long  after  leaving  Rasheiya  we  conunenced  the  descent  of 
the  east  side  of  Hermon,  and  proceeded  down  a  succession  of  dedivi- 
ties  and  winding  valleys,  quite  equal  in  fertility  and  picturesque 
scenery  to  those  on  the  west  side.  We  encamped  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Plain  of  Damascus,  near  a  village  called  Katana,  embosomed  in 
orchards  by  the  side  of  a  stream  of  the  purest  water.  Travellers 
generally  follow  the  great  caravan  road  from  the  south  of  Palestine 
and  Acre  to  Damascus,  which  crosses  the  Jordan  at  Jacob's  Bridge, 
and  traversing  the  extensive  plains  on  the  east  side  of  the  rivery 
is  incomparably  less  picturesque  and  interesting  than  the  mountain 
road  which  we  had  chosen.  The  country  through  which  the  caravan 
road  passes,  is  the  ancient  Qolan,  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,* 
from  whence  were  derived  the  provincial  names,  Gaulonitis  and 
Jaulan  (but  modem  Jaulan  is  situated  rather  more  south).  The 
country  is  imdulating,  produces  remarkably  good  pasturage,  and  is 
thinly  wooded  with  trees  and  bushes,  chiefly  oak ;  after  passing  the 
ruins  called  Nawaran,  the  Tell  Hanzir^  *<  the  Hillock  of  the  Hog," 
and  the  ruined  village  of  Karmtardh^  the  widely  expanding  plfdn 
becomes  more  leveL  The  ruins  of  Kareimhah^  the  village  called 
JVoamon,  with  a  mosque,  several  small  hillocks,  a  large  khan  called 
SoBat  are  the  places  chiefly  noticed  on  the  map  along  the  line  of  the 
road. 

The  pltun  in  some  parts  is  stony,  and  covered  with  large  masses  of 
black  spherical  basalt  This  region  formerly  belonged  to  ancient 
Itubjea.  Owing  to  the  abundance  of  the  pasturage,  it  is  often  the 
repair  of  the  numerous  and  lawless  nomadic  tribe  of  Anazak  JBedouin$ 
of  the  Desert,  for  the  sake  of  feeding  their  large  herds  of  camels, 
which  amount  sometimes  to  above  thirty  thousand.    The  immense 
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importance  of  an .  unfailing  supply  of  these  invaluable  animals  in' 
the  Vicinity  of  oceans  of  burning  and  sandy  desert  has  been  felt  in  all 
ages,  and  their  breeding  formed  one  of  the  chief  occupations  of  the 
former  inhabitants,  the  Midianites. 

AppfiOAGH  TO  Damascus. — ^We  commenced  our  last  day's  journey 
to  Damascus  on  the  border  of  the  plain,  which  is  well  cultivated  and 
increases  in  fertility  as  the  city  is  approached,  being  abundantly  izri* 
gated  by  running  brooks  from  the  mountain.  The  people  were 
engaged  in  gathering  the  harvest,  and  many  of  them  leaving  their 
work,  ran  up  to  meet  us  with  offerings  of  handsful  of  beautifid  wild 
flowers,  and  of  newly-reaped  com,  with  which  they  fed  our  horses. 

The  distant  prospect  of  Damascus  varies  according  to  the  direction 
from  whence  it  is  approached.  A  traveller  obtaining  the  first  view  of 
the  city  from  the  heights  of  Lebanon,  describes  the  view  as  follows : — 

''As  we  ascended,  we  heard  the  tinkling  of  bells,  and  the  leading  files  of  a 
large  caravan  came  toiling  over  the  top  of  the  pass  in  an  opposite  direction. 
Beyond,  stretching  away  into  the  haze  of  distance,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
was  the  immenae  plain  of  Damascus,  a  perfect  sea  of  verdure,  in  the  centre  of 
which,  marked  hy  a  line  of  white  minarets,  winding  for  some  two  miles  long, 
and  relieving  most  brilliantly  from  the  intense  green,  appeared  that  great  city 
itself,  with  its  immense  suburbs.  In  the  foliage  around  it  only  one  opening 
could  be  discovered;  this  was  a  streak  of  velvet  meadows,  through  which 
meandered  the  river  Barrada,  the  same  we  had  been  all  day  following  in  its 
course  towards  the  dty,  where  Its  waters  are  drawn  off  and  distributed  among 
the  endless  channels  and  watercourses  which  circulate  like  silver  veins,  among 
the  gardens,  to  maintain  their  perpetual  freshneu  ....  Such  was  the  great 
city  which  now  eipanded  before  us,  at  a  distance  of  a  couple  of  miles,  and 
which  Mahomet,  taking  his  stand  under  the  Kiosk  above  our  heads,  declared  to 
be  the  earthly  Paradise  of  the  true  believer."  • 

When  approached,  however,  from  the  barren  and  burning  desert,  the 
first  view  of  the  city  in  some  respects  differs,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  rich  and  glowing  description  of  another  traveller : — 

"  Our  way  lay  through  a  desert-looking  plain,  which  afforded  no  promise  of 
all  that  we  had  read  and  heard  of  the  surpassing  beauty  of  El  Sham  (the  Arabic 
name  for  Damascus,)  and  its  environs.  *  *  •  But,  as  we  drew  nearer  to  it,  some 
evidences  of  its  extraordinary  luxuriance  of  vegetation  became  apparent  We 
saw  what  appeared  to  be  an  immense  oasis  in  the  midst  of  a  desert — an  ocean  oi 
dark  verdure  on  the  edge  of  the  horison ;  as  we  approached,  waving  groves 
became  distinguishable,  and  gradually  we  could  perceive  minarets  rising  above 
them,  and  white  domes  swelling  boldly  forth  from  the  clustering  shades. 

*  **  Footsteps  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles,"  p.  49.  According  to  another 
Version  of  this  story,  Mahomet,  on  beholding  Damascus  from  this  spot,  exclaimed, 
**  There  is  but  one  Paradise  allowed  to  man,  mine  shall  not  be  of  this  world! " 
and  he  then  turned  round  his  horse,  and  courageously  rode  away.  It  is  at  all 
events  certain  tliat  Mahomet  never  was  within  Damascus,  the  city  not  having 
been  taken  by  his  followers  until  two  years  after  his  death. 
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*'  Imngine  what  a  relief  for  the  eye,  after  traversing  that  vast,  sterile  plain  of  the 
Ghouta  under  the  glare  of  a  scorching  sun,  to  repose  upon  the  magnificent  mass 
of  groves,  and  gardens,  and  orchards  that  cover  a  circumference  of  thirty  miles 
surrounding  the  city,  The  Barrada,  divided  into  two  branches  (the  Pharphar 
and  Abana  of  Scripture),  waters  those  matchless  plantations.  All  the  luxury 
of  the  Bast  is  there, — shade,  fragrance,  coolness ;  the  sweet  murmur  of  rushing 
streams ;  the  tender  gloom  of  rustling  boughs ;  the  breeze  that  languidly  fans 
your  cheek,  laden  with  the  perfume  of  the  orange  blossom  and  the  rose  1  Well 
does  Damascus  merit  its  Eastern  epithet  of  *  Odours  of  Paradise  1 ' " 

The  foregoing  descriptions  do  not  exceed  the  reality,  and  no  other 
city  in  the  world  is  probably  favoured  with  the  same  combination  of 
the  rich,  the  beautiful,  and  the  sublime.  The  eye  is  first  arrested  and 
refreshed  by  a  distant  view  of  the  deepest  verdure,  expanding  for  many 
miles,  and  combining,  on  a  nearer  view,  the  variegated  foliage  of 
luxuriant  groves  of  forest  and  fruit  trees,  together  with  velvet  swards 
of  the  richest  meadow ;  numerous  slender  white  minarets  and  swelling 
domes  peering  from  the  midst  of  this  emerald  oasis,  add  a  singularly* 
picturesque  and  novel  effect  to  the  prospect ;  while  the  lofty  ranges 
of  Hermon  and  the  other  white  summits  of  Anti-Lebanon,  majesti'* 
cally  towering  on  the  border  of  the  boundless  plain,  impart  sublimity 
to  the  scenery.  "  Oh,  how  lovely,"  says  Lord  Lindsay,  "  the  city 
with  her  picturesque  minarets,  sailing  like  a  fleet  through  a  sea  of 
verdure ! ''  *  It  is  not  surprising,  that  the  fervid  imaginations  of 
Oriental  writers  should  have  lavished  such  hyperbolic  encomiums 
upon  the  "Queen  of  Oriental  Cities,"  as  weU  as  upon  the  whole 
province  of  Syria. 

Stbebts  and  Houses. — ^The  interior  of  Damascus  presents,  how- 
ever, a  sad  contrast  to  the  charms  of  its  surrounding  scenery,  as  is 
so  generally  the  case  in  the  present  day  with  all  Oriental  cities.  The 
immense  suburbs  we  first  traversed,  are  very  roughly  paved ;  and  rows 
of  miserable  houses  with  mud  walls,  and  little  tumble-down  shops  of 
the  size  of  a  cobbler's  staU,  stand  on  either  side  of  the  streets.  A  second 
gateway  was  passed,  and  then  we  entered  the  city ;  but  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  except  narrow,  winding  streets  or  lanes,  bordered  with  mono- 
tonous, gloomy-looking,  mud-built  houses,  the  dun,  dead  walls  towards 
the  street  being  perforated  only  by  a  few  iron-barred,  unglazed  win- 
dows, and  small,  mean-looking  doors  of  entrance.  The  streets  are 
generally  paved  with  large  blocks  of  basalt,  and  have  a  central  cause- 
way for  cattle  and  riders,  with  a  nairow  but  elevated  path  on  each 
side  for  foot-passengers. 

It  has  been  truly  said  of  the  far-famed  magnificence  of  Damascus, 
that  it  is  like  the  beauty  of  Eastern  women,  all  hidden  from  the  public 
jB;aze,  under  a  most  ungainly  outward  garb ;  and  Damascus  has  been 

•  Lord  Lindsay's  Letters,  vol.  ii.,  p.  181.  • 
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eoirectly  described  as  a  city  of  hidden  palaoea,  of  oopaea  and  gardens, 
fountains  and  bubbling  streams. 

When,  however,  the  houses  are  entered,  the  scene  completely 
changes;  those  even  of  the  middle  classes  being  more  spacious  and 
comfortable  than  their  outward  appearance  indicates.  The  dwellings 
of  the  wealthy  realise  in  some  degree,  by  the  magnificence  of  their 
architecture  and  decorations,  the  glowing,  fairy-like  descriptiona  of 
the  Oriental  palaces  of  ancient  times,  specimens  of  which  are  still 
seen  in  the  celebrated  Alhambra  and  other  Arab  monuments  of 
Spain.  The  following  description  conveys  a  correct  idea  of  the 
general  plan  of  these  splendid  palaces  at  Damascus,  which  vary  only 
in  the  degrees  of  magnificence  of  their  construction  and  embdliah* 
ments : — 

'*  There  is  the  beautiful  garden  court,  with  iu  tank,  and  fountain,  and  trees ; 
and  there  is  the  great  open  alcove,  with  its  fretted  roof  and  its  long  divan, 
where  the  inmates  always  assemble  in  summer;  and  on  one  side  of  the  alcove, 
with  windows  looking  upon  the  oourt,  is  the  great  saloon,  where  all  the  splen- 
dour, and  reektrehi,  and  costliness  of  Syrian  tsuitc  are  lavished.  The  walls  are 
adorned  with  incrustadons  of  the  rarest  marbles  and  agates,  with  elegant 
arabesques,  with  illuminated  sentences  from  the  Koran  or  from  the  moral  poets 
of  the  East,  with  precious  wood-work  sculptured  into  delicate  devices.  The 
ceilings  are  moulded  into  Saracenic  domes,  embellished  with  all  the  beautiful 
intricacies  of  the  stalactite  and  the  honeyoomb  style  of  ornament  The  windows 
are  of  rich  stained  glass;  the  pavements  of  tesselated  marble;  the  fountains  of 
alabaster  or  of  mosaie  work;  the  niches  are  enriched  with  pendant  clusters  of 
gilded  sUlactltes.  In  those  gorgeous  halls,  the  raised  upper  end  of  which 
contains  the  divan,  the  lower  end  the  fountain,  nothing  but  cushions  and  car- 
pets are  placed ;  but  such  is  the  splendour  of  their  decoration,  that  they  appear 
to  require  nothing  else."  * 

The  palaces  which  we  visited  fblly  corresponded  with  the  fore- 
going description ;  the  one  occupied  by  the  British  Consid,  Mr.  Wood, 
is  second  oclj  in  magnificence  to  die  palace  built  by  the  famous 
Assaad  Pasha.  Nothing  can  exceed,  especiaUy,  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  the  spacious  inner  court  of  this  splendid  mansion ;  its  large 
datera  and  elegant  marble  fountains  are  surrounded  by  cool,  shady 
ariwura  of  luxuriant  vines,  orange,  lemon,  and  other  trees  and 
ahrubs,  loaded  with  delicious  blossoms  and  firuits.  There  are  beda  of 
the  ridiest  flowen,  including  the  pale  iria  of  Tiberias,  and  a  variety 
of  rare  and  graceful  creepers,  especially  the  passion-flower,  tastefully 
trained  around  the  trees,  and  over  the  waUs ;  so  that  from  the  richly 
decorated  apartments  opening  into  this  court,  the  outward  senses  are 
continually  regaled,  and  all  that  poets  have  dreamed  or  written  of 
Oriental  luxury  can  be  fully  realised.    The  palaces  of  the  Austrian 

•  *'  Tenplcs  and  Tombs  of  Egypt,"  voL  li.,  p.  858. 
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Gonsttly  and  of  seTenl  of  the  wealthy  Jews  and  Moalenu,  are  equally 
splendid  constractionsy  and  the  gorgeonsness  of  some  of  them 
surpasses  that  of  royal  mansions  in  Europe. 

On  ▼isittng  the  palace  of  a  very  rich  Jew,  which  had  jnst  been 
prepared  for  Sir  Moses  Monteflore,  we  entered  from  the  narrow 
street  by  a  small,  mean-looking  door,  into  a  dirty  conrt,  passed 
through  some  crumbling  mud  houses,  and  then  to  our  suzprise  wars 
ushered  into  a  magnificent  court,  paved  with  marble,  ornamented 
with  beautiftd  trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  and  fountains,  and  surrounded 
on  several  sides  by  splendid  buildings  and  colonnades,  in  the  Oriental 
style.  The  Jews  formerly  surrounded  their  dwellings  with  the  oat- 
ward  appearances  of  poverty,  in  (»der  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
oppressive  extortions  of  the  Moslems.  The  hotel  where  we  resided, 
though  on  a  smaller  scale,  was  fitted  up  in  the  same  style  of  Oriental 
luxury,  there  being  a  fountain  surrounded  by  vases  of  Arabian  jasmine, 
carnations,  and  damask  roses;  while  large  orange  and  lemon  trees 
and  beautiful  shrubs,  growing  round  the  sides  of  the  court,  ddidously 
perfinned  the  air,  and  afforded  a  gratefiil  shade. 

The  influence  of  this  Oriental  luxury,  while  intensely  fkscinating,  is 
rather  carnal  and  sensual  than  intellectual  or  spiritual,  and  its 
tendency  to  corrupt  the  morals  and  weaken  the  intellect  is  but  too 
obvious  in  the  lives  of  the  people.  ''In  such  a  delicious  retreat,'' 
writes  an  intelligent  observer,  "  I  can  understand,  not  only  the  exist- 
ence of  Kiefi  but  the  absorbing  enjoyment  of  it.  Kitf  is  the  Mussul- 
man's earthly  paradise;  it  is  a  supineness  which  surpasses  the  Italian 
A>fes  far  tnefde ;  it  is  a  sort  of  dreamy  beatitude,  which  plunges  both 
the  body  and  mind  into  profound  inertness,  and  leaves  the  senses 
alone  alive  to  the  enjoyment  of  reclining  by  the  margin  of  a  dear 
fountain,  beneath  the  quivering  shade  of  luxuriant  trees,  listening  to 
the  rushing  of  waters,  mingled  with  the  liquid  notes  of  nightingales, 
and  inhaling  the  cold  fingrance  of  latakea,  smoked  through  rose- 
water."  *  Such  a  mode  of  existence  can  only  satisfy  those  who,  igno- 
rant of  any  higher  motive  of  action  than  a  desire  to  enjoy  the  carnal 
pleasures  of  this  transitory  life,  neglect  the  nobler  fiunilties  and  calling 
of  their  nature,  and  aspire  to  no  more  exalted  or  enduring  a  destiny  than 
that  of  the  brutes  that  perish.  They  blindly  sink  into  the  seductive 
habits  of  a  reflned  heathenish  sensuality,  adopting  for  tiieir  motto,— 
*•  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  f 

The  Moslem  quarter  of  the  dty  is  the  best  and  richest,  the  streets 
being  wider  and  cleaner,  the  houses  larger  and  better  built,  and  the 
supply  of  water  more  abundant  than  in  the  other  districts.  The  Jewish 

•  M  The  Temples  and  Tombs  of  Egypt,**  vol  ii.,  p.  850. 
f  lCor.zv.S8. 
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quarter,  as  everywhere,  is  the  most  crowded,  dirty,  and  ill-oonatnicted  f 
and  the  Christian  quarter  approximates  to  the  Jewish  in  the  outward 
appearance  of  confinement  and  wretchedness.  There  is,  however,  onei 
street  forming  an  exception,  by  its  great  length  and  breadth,  which  is 
called  SireUa  or  Jteeta,  and  corresponds  in  name  with  the  "  Straight- 
street,"  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  conyersion  of  St  PauL  *  The 
identity  of  the  site  is  very  probably  correct,  but  it  must  have  been 
many  times  rebuilt  over  since  the  apostle's  days ;  the  pretence,  there* 
fore,  that  the  houses  that  belonged  to  Judas,  Ananias,  and  Naamaui 
may  still  be  pointed  out,  ia  a  pure  fiction,  like  the  many  others  got  up 
by  the  priests.  This  street  is  one  of  the  most  frequented  and  commer- 
cial in  the  city.  There  is  a  total  neglect  of  sanitary  measures  in  Damas- 
cus,  as  in  all  the  cities  of  the  East;  no  provision  is  made  for  cleansing 
and  draining  the  streets  or  supplying  the  houses  with  water,  which  is 
carried  from  the  public  fountains  in  earthen  pitchers.  In  accordance 
with  the  proverbial  indolence  of  Orientals,  everything  is  aUowed  to  lie 
where  it  dies,  whether  it  be  a  camel,  a  donkey,  or  a  dog.  Were  it  not 
for  the  hordes  of  dogs  that  live  in  the  streets  and  quickly  devour  all 
animal  matter,  the  city  would  soon  become  uninhabitable  from  pesti- 
lence ;  these  animals,  while  most  useful  as  the  only  scavengers,  are, 
however,  a  great  annoyance,  by  obstructing  the  pathways  in  the  day 
and  howling  incessantly  at  night 

Population. — ^The  absence  of  public  registries  creates  great  uncer- 
tainty in  the  estimate  of  the  population  {  by  some  calculations  it  has 
been  reckoned  at  111,652,  and  by  others  at  120,000;  the  amount  of 
the  Christians  is  16,000,  of  the  Jews  6,000,  and  the  remainder  are 
Mohammedans.  The  Christians  are  divided  into  Greek  Catholics, 
7,260;  orthodox  Greeks,  6,360;  Syrians,  760;  Armenians,  300; 
Haronites,  300.  There  are  4,000  Metawilah  Moslems,  600  Druses, 
and  the  rest  are  orthodox  Mohammedans.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
Christians  are  small  merchants  or  shop-keepers,  and  some  are  hand- 
loom  silk-weavers. 

The  Jews.— They  belong  to  the  Sephaudim  sect,  and  are  nearly 
all  natives  of  Damascus,  there  being  only  a  smaU  number  of  families 
from  other  parts  of  the  East,  or  from  Europe.  They  are  chiefly 
engaged  as  bankers,  money-changers,  merchants,  shop-keepers,  and 
in  various  trades  and  manufactures.  Arabic  is  the  language  of  busi- 
ness. The  largest  proportion  of  the  commercial  transactions  of  the 
city  is  in  their  hands,  and  several  of  the  richest  bankers  belong  to 
their  community.  The  Oriental  magnificence  of  some  of  their  houses 
has  already  been  noticed,  and  they  are  said  to  contain  fine  coUections 
of  valuable  old  books.    When,  on  holidays  and  festivals,  the  wealthy 

•  Acu  iz;  lU 
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Jewesses  assemble  to  receive  company,  their  dress,  like  that  of  the 
Jewesses  at  Cairo,  is  particularly  elegant  and  costly. 

Oriental  Beauty — the  Harem.— After  I  had  been  for  some  time 
in  the  East,  I  felt  satisfied  that  Oriental  female  beauty  had  been  very 
much  oveirated.    The  outline  of  the  features  in  many  of  the  Circas- 
sians, Greeks,  and  Jewesses,  is,  no  doubt,  very  fine  in  early  youth,  and 
the  eyes  are  generally  large,  brilliant,  and  expressive ;  their  figures 
also  are  good,  though  usually  short.    Their  personal  charms  soon, 
however,  become  blighted  by  the  habits  of  life  which  they  are  doomed 
to  follow  in  the  harem.    Nothing  can  exceed  the  indolence  and  self- 
indulgence  of  female  existence  in  the  harem ;  the  women  take  very  little 
exercise,  most  of  the  day  being  passed  reclining  on  soft  di^s,  while 
they  pamper  their  appetites  with  large  quantities  of  sweetmeats  and  a 
variety  of  rich  messes ;  in  addition  to  which,  by  the  constant  use  of 
relaxing  warm  and  vapour  baths,  they  soon  grow  so  large  that  the 
symmetry  of  their  forms  and  regularity  of  their  features  are  entirely 
destroyed,  and  nothing  of  beauty  remains  but  the  eye.    The  com* 
plexion  is  also  spoilt,  becoming  sallow,  dull,  and  unhealthy.    In  fact, 
the  Oriental  women  are  chiefly  indebted  for  their  reputation  for  beauty 
to  the  mystery  of  the  veil,  which,  only  allowing  their  fine  dark  eyes  to  be 
seen,  has  left  a  wide  sphere  to  poetic  travellers  for  exaggerated  fiction ; 
but,  alas !  were  the  use  of  veils  to  be  banished,  what  an  amount  of 
sallow,  bloated,  or  wrinkled  ugliness  would  be  revealed,  where  these 
travellers  only  dream  of  supernatural  beauty.    I  have  often,  indeed, 
thought  strangers  were  much  indebted  to  the  veils  for  the  large  pro- 
portion of  wrinkled,  faded  faces  which  they  concealed  from  their  view ; 
for  the  beauty  of  Oriental  women  very  soon  passes  away,  the  great 
majority  having  ceased  to  be  comely  long  before  the  age  of  thirty.    One 
peculiarity  in  the  taste  of  Orientals,  regarding  female  beauty,  is  the 
high  estimation  in  which  they  hold  £Ettness  as  one  of  its  chief  condi- 
tions; an  amount  of  obesity  so  completely  destructive  of  the  natural 
elegance  and  symmetry  of  the  human  figure  as  would  ,be  considered  a 
deformity  in  Europe,  being  admired  and  prized  in  the  East  as  a  great 
merit.    "  The  horses  of  Egypt,"  remarks  a  recent  writer,  "  have  long 
been  celebrated  for  their  height,  their  plumpness,  and  the  stateliness 
of  their  pace.     Corpulency  is  regarded  as  a  leading  character  of 
beauty  in  several  regions  of  Africa  and  other  Eastern  countries;  and 
even  a  lady,  to  be  counted  beautiful  must  be  &t.    r    .    •    .    It  is 
remarkable  that  the  elegant  Theocritus,  in  his  *  Epithalamium,'  oele* 
brates  the  portly  size  and  plumpness  of  Helen,  the  most  celebrated 
beauty  of  ancient  times,  comparing  her  to  the  horses  in  the  chariots  of 
Thessaly."  *    The  same  singular  perversion  of  good  taste  is  held  by 
*  "  Survey  of  the  Holy  Land,"  Bannister,  p.  180. 
I  I 
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the  Hindoos  afiid  Chinese,  and  it  has  most  probably  originated  in  the 
indolent  and  luxurious  habits  of  life  of  these  Eastern  nations^ 
creating  in  the  higher  classes  such  a  general  tendency  to  corpu- 
lency, that  it  ceased  to  be  considered  a  deformity.  Among  the 
more  active  and  intellectual  Greeks,  however,  who  are  very  accurate 
observers  of  nature,  much  more  rational  and  correct  ideas  of  beauty 
prevail. 

When  the  moral  state  of  the  harem  is  closely  examined,  a  sad 
picture  of  depravity  and  misery  is  discovered.  The  women  are  left 
wholly  uneducated,  being  unable  either  to  read  or  write ;  their  time  is 
mostly  occupied  in  attending  to  their  toilette,  feasting  their  appe- 
tites, fri^blous  gossip,  and  domestic  squabbles.*  As  respects  the 
intellect,  they  live  and  die  in  a  state  of  mental  childhood;  and  with 
regard  to  morals,  being  without  the  restraints  of  either  religion  or 
reason,  they  are  wholly  abandoned  to  the  sway  of  the  sensual  and 
malevolent  passions  of  our  fallen  nature.  Envy,  jealousy,  and  malice 
are  the  natural  fruits  of  this  deep  moral  debasement.  The  elder 
women  have  generally  the  rule,  by  custom,  over  their  juniors;  factious 
intrigues  against  one  another,  acts  of  tyranny  and  cruel  revenge,  are 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  such  a  social  system ;  so  that,  could 
the  private  and  domestic  life  of  the  harems  be  disclosed,  the  majority 
of  them  would  be  found  little  pandemonia. 

The  gratification  of  revenge,  by  means  of  poison,  is  known  to  be 
very  common,  and  the  number  of  murders  thus  secretly  perpetrated 
will  only  be  known  at  the  day  of  revelation  of  all  things.  The  follow- 
ing anecdote  was  related  to  me  by  an  English  lady  long  resident  in 
the  East.  She  had  been  solicited  by  a  Grandee  to  visit  his  harem  and 
give  instruction  to  his  ladies.  She  soon  became  generally  popular 
among  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  oldest,  who  showed  undoubted 
proofis  of  antipathy  to  her.  On  one  occasion,  however,  this  old 
favourite  of  her  lord  invited  the  English  lady  to  a  feast,  which  she 
proposed  giving  to  the  women  of  the  harem.  During  the  entertain- 
ment, contrary  to  her  former  custom,  she  loaded  her  English  guest 
with  kind  attentions,  at  which  the  lady  was  much  pleased.  When 
refreshments  were  handed  round  by  the  Slaves,  she  invited  the  lady  to 
take  a  cup  of  coffee,  which  was,  of  coiurse,  accepted;  while,  however, 
she  was  beginning  to  sip  it,  one  of  the  younger  women,  seated  oppo- 
nte,  gave  her.  a  look  so  intensely  earnest  and  imploring  that  the  idea 
flashed  across  her  mind  that  it  meant  something  of  serious  import. 

*  The  employments  of  women  in  the  harems  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  gold 
embroidery,  in  which  they  excel,  and  the  superintendence  of  cookery.  Their 
amusements  consist  chiefly  in  listening  to  noisy  music,  and  to  the  absurd  recitals 
of  professed  story-tellers,  or  in  witnessing  the  indecent  performances  of  hired 
dancing  girls,  besides  engaging  in  childish  nursery  games. 
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Her  host  pressing  her,  with  more  than  ordinary  earnestness,  to  finish 
the  coffee,  she  began  to  suspect  treachery,  gave  back  the  cup  to  the 
slave,  and  soon  withdrew.  On  reaching  home  she  became  very  ill, 
and  a  European  physician,  who  was  called  in  immediately,  declared 
that  she  had  been  poisoned.  Some  time  elapsed  before  her  complete 
reeovery.  The  preceding  details  clearly  demonstrate  the  urgent  need 
of  attending  to  fbmale  education  in  the  East,  without  which  the 
success  of  all  other  measures  for  the  regeneration  of  the  people  must 
be  materiaUy  retarded. 

The  foregoing  deplorable  account  of  the  social  and  moral  state  of 
the  harems  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  visiting  them.  In  the  clever  and  interesting 
letters  of  **  An  Englishwoman  in  Egypt,**  it  is  stated  that  the  wives  are 
often  treated  with  great  brutality  and  cruelty  by  their  husbands,  who 
sometimes  severely  beat  them}  and  that  mothers  not  unfrequently 
pursue  a  similar  course  towards  their  children,  obtaining  the  help  of  a 
man,  who  is  specially  employed  for  the  infliction  of  corporal  punish- 
ment upon  children.  Feelings  of  jealousy  and  hatred  frequently 
arise  between  the  children  of  different  mothers,  and  the  younger 
children,  being  generally  the  father's  favourites,  are  often  left  the 
largest  share  of  his  property,  while  the  elder  ones  are  obliged  to 
provide  for  themselves.  The  husband  has  in  certain  cases  the  right 
of  life  over  the  inmates  of  his  harem,  and  the  punishment  inflicted  for 
un&ithfulness  in  the  wife  or  concubine  is  to  be  tied  up  in  a  sack  and 
drowned  in  the  Nile;  the  crime  must  be  proved  by  four  witnesses, 
but  this,  even,  is  not  always  required.* 

•  *'  It  is  seldom  that  the  wife  of  a  Mooslim  is  guilty  of  a  criminal  intrigue 
without  being  punbhed  with  death  if  there  be  four  witnesses  to  the  fact,  and 
they  or  the  husband  prosecute  her ;  and  not  always  does  she  escape  this  punish- 
ment if  she  be  detected  by  any  of  the  officers  of  justice:  in  the  latter  case,  four 
witnesses  are  not  required;  and  often  the  woman,  if  of  a  respectable  family,  is 
put  to  death,  generally  in  private,  on  the  mere  arbitrary  authority  of  the 
Government,  but  a  bribe  will  sometimes  save  her,  fbr  it  will  always  be  accepted 
if  it  can  with  safety.  Drowning  is  the  punishment  now  almost  always  inflicted, 
publicly,  upon  women  convicted  of  adultery  in  Cairo  and  other  large  towns  of 
Egypt." 

'*  The  Fella'hhe^n  of  Egypt  resemble  the  Beda'wees  in  other  respects.  When 
a  Fella'hhah  is  found  to  have  been  unfitithfiil  to  her  husband,  in  general  he  or 
her  brother  throws  her  into  the  Nile,  with  a  stone  tied  to  her  neek ;  or  cnti  her 
in  pieees,  and  then  throws  her  remains  into  the  river.  In  most  instances,  alio, 
a  father  or  brother  punishes  in  the  same  manner  an  unmarried  daughter  or 
nster  who  has  been  guilty  of  incontinence.  These  relations  are  considered  tm 
more  disgraced  than  the  husband  by  the  crime  of  the  woman ;  and  are  often 
despised  if  they  do  not  thus  punish  her."— Lane's  *'  Modem  Egyptians,"  vol.  i.r 
pp.  410, 273. 
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There  are,  no  doubt,  instances  of  Moslem  haremB  exempt  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  Tices  and  misery  that  have  been  described,  and 
where  peace  and  harmony  habitually  prevail }  and  cases  have  occurred 
exhibiting  an  heroic  degree  of  attachment  and  faithfulness  on  the 
part  of  wives  or  slaves.  This  may  be  expected,  when  the  heads  of  the 
harem  are  naturally  endowed  with  a  large  measure  of  benevolence  and 
uprightness  i  but  such  cases  are,  unfortunately,  rare*  The  absence  of 
polygamy  in  the  Christian  harem,  lessening  the  number  of  females, 
mitigates  the  attending  evils ;  but  the  women  are  subject  to  the  same 
tyrannical  and  cruel  treatment  by  their  husbands;  and  the  injurious 
influences  of  seclusion  from  the  world,  and  total  neglect  of  their 
education,  are  painfully  evidenced  in  the  great  laxity  of  their  prin- 
ciples, and  puerile  frivolity  of  their  conduct. 

Obiehtal  Female  Costume.— The  following  sketch  will  convey 
some  idea  of  the  rich  and  elegant  costume  of  the  higher  classes 
of  Oriental  women.  They  wear  turbans  tastefully  ornamented  with 
strings  and  pendants  of  pearls,  or  else  the  Turkish  fez  and  handker- 
chief set  with  pearls  and  diamonds,  and  a  sort  of  veil  depending  from 
the  back;  the  hair  is  spread  over  the  shoulders,  plaited,  with  the 
addition,  sometimes,  of  camel's  hair ;  their  gowns  are  made  of  satins,  or 
other  materials,  richly  embroidered  with  gold  or  silk,  in  the  shape  of  a 
pelisse,  with  open  breast  and  pendant  sleeves,  and  fixed  by  a  rich  girdle 
of  silk,  or  a  shawl,  round  the  waist ;  their  $hintyani  (or  long,  loose 
drawers)  are  of  embroidered  satin.  Their  persons  are  also  adorned 
with  a  profusion  of  gold,  diamond,  and  pearl  ornaments,  such  as 
necklaces,  earrings,  bracelets,  and  anklets.  A  comparison  of  the 
above  description  of  the  Eastern  female  costume  of  the  present 
day  with  that  given  by  Isaiah,  will  show  how  little  it  has  been 
altered  in  the  course  of  many  ages.*  This  love  of  splendid  dresses 
is  greatly  encouraged  by  the  example  of  the  priesthood,  who  singu- 
larly verify  the  accuracy  of  the  description  given  in  Scripture  of  an 
apostate  Church,  under  the  figure  of  a  painted  Jezebel  decked  out  in 
gorgeous  scarlet  apparel.  The  Eev.  Mr.  Jowett  justly  remarks, — 
**  The  advice  of  St.  Peter  is  quite  forgotten  in  this  land.  The  orna- 
ment of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  appears  to  be  very  little  known ;  but 
the  adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair^  and  wearing  of  gold,  and  putting  on 
of  apparel,  is  most  studiously  retained.    In  fact,  none  can  go  to 

*  "  In  that  day  the  Lord  will  take  away  the  bravexy  of  their  tinkling  oma- 
menti  about  their  feet,  and  their  cauU,  and  their  round  tires  lilie  the  moon,  the 
chains,  and  the  braceleto,  and  the  mufflers,  the  bonnets,  and  the  ornaments  of 
the  legs,  and  the  headbands,  and  the  tableU,  and  the  earrings,  the  rings,  and  nose 
Jewels,  the  changeable  suits  of  apparel,  and  the  mantles,  and  the  wimples,  and 
the  crisping  pins,  the  glasses,  and  the  fine  iinen,  and  the  hoods,  and  the  vails." 
—Is.  lii.  ia-.23. 
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greater  excess  in  this  particular,  than  the  bishops  ai\d  clergy  them- 
selves, who,  on  all  high  festivals,  are  decked  in  such  gorgeous  and 
almost  effeminate  robes,  as  must  necessarily  lead  the  fashion,  and  tend 
to  annihilate  the  simplicity  which  becomes  Christians."  • 

The  same  gaudy  taste  prevails  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  where 
women,  habitually  employed  in  the  most  menial  and  humble  occupa- 
tions, will  be  seen  dressed  in  rich  and  costly  costumes  on  festivals,  and 
are  known  to  deprive  themselves  and  their  families  of  every  comfort 
for  years  in  order  to  save  the  money  required  for  their  purchase. 

The  Mohammedans. — ^The  Mohammedans,  who  form  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population  of  Damascus,  include  a  large  number  of  old  and 
wealthy  families,  constituting  the  aristocracy  of  the  city.  They  live  in 
their  fine  mansions,  much  secluded  from  intercourse  with  Christians 
and  Jews,  and  occupy  all  the  high  offices  of  State ;  they  take  advantage, 
however,  of  the  better  education  and  greater  talent  for  business  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  whom  they  employ  for  the  transaction  of  afiairg 
in  the  Government  offices.  The  poorer  Mussulmans  are  engaged  in 
trade  ^and  commerce,  in  which  they  are  seldom  very  successful,  in 
consequence  of  their  indolent  habits. 

•  Damascus  has  long  been  behind  the  maritime  cities  of  the  East,  as 
regards  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  the  liberality  of  feeling  enter- 
tained by  Moslems  towards  Christians  and  Jews.  About  twenty  years 
ago,  no  Christian  or  Jew  was  permitted  to  traverse  the  city  on  horse- 
back, or  to  walk  on  the  upper  path  reserved  for  foot-passengers  in  the 
streets,  but  was  compelled  to  keep  on  the  lower  middle  way  used  by 
riders  and  cattle ;  no  Frank  could  appear  in  public  in  the  European 
dress,  without  being  insulted  by  the  Turks,  all  Europeans  being 
obliged  to  put  on  the  Arab  costume.  The  Jews  compulsorily  wore 
black  turbans,  and  the  Christians  brown.  A  great  improvement  has, 
however,  gradually  taken  place  in  the  conduct  of  the  Moslems ;  they 
were  formerly  taught  to  consider  themselves  superior  to  the  Chris- 
tians in  strength,  both  of  body  and  nund ;  and  were  consequentiy 
inclined  to  look  down  upon  them  with  supreme  contempt ;  but  of  late 
years  they  have  been  compelled,  by  the  course  of  events,  to  admit 
their  inferiority  in  each  of  these  respects,  having  been  Repeatedly 
defeated  by  the  Christians  in  war,  and  having  become  convinced,  by  the 
superior  civilization  of  Europe,  that  the  principles  of  science  laid  down 
in  the  Koran  and  traditions  of  their  saints  are  altogether  erroneous. 
In  this  way  they  have  been  humbled  in  their  own  estimation,  are  willing 
to  learn  from  Christians,  and  disposed  to  treat  them  with  respect  Euro- 
peans are,  accordingly,  now  allowed  to  wear  their  national  costume  in 

•  JoweU's  "  Researches,"  Syria,  p.  9& 
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Damascas,  and  .to  follow  their  own  habits  of  life,  without  molestation. 
It  is  still,  however,  advisable  to  be  more  careful  not  to  offend  the 
religious  feelings  and  prejudices  of  Mohammedans  in  this  city,  than  in 
other  places.  If  a  European  lady  were  to  take  the  arm,  even  of  her 
husband  in  the  street,  this  would  be  considered  so  improper  a 
familiarity  by  the  Moslems,  that  she  would  be  in  danger  of  being 
pelted.  During  our  residence  here,  an  English  gentleman  was 
attacked  by  a  mob  for  attempting  to  sketch  some  ancient  columns  stand- 
ing in  the  wall  of  the  great  mosque,  formerly  the  cathedral  of  St.  John, 
and  he  was  pursued  and  pelted  with  stones,  till  he  reached  the  door 
of  the  English  Consul.  Soldiers  were  immediately  sent  by  the  Pasha, 
who  arrested  and  took  to  prison  some  of  the  shopkeepers  nearest  to 
the  mosque,  in  order  to  make  them  discover  the  real  culprits,  which, 
however,  they  could  or  would  not  do. 

The  Christians  and  Jews  have  recently  obtained  a  share  of  municipal 
power,  by  ^  firman  of  the  Sultan,  through  the  exertions  of  our  able 
Consul,  Mr.  Wood.  The  firman  orders  that  two  Christians,  and  two 
Jews  shall  be  members  of  the  municipal  council,  which  was  previously 
composed  exclusively  of  Mohammedans.  The  Pasha  and  Moslems 
were  greatly  displeased  at  this  innovation,  though  obliged  to  submit. 
This  is  a  very  great  concession,  for  it  contravenes  a  law  of  the  Koran, 
which  declares  that  no  Christian  shall  sit  in  judgment  over  a  Turk. 

Bazaabs,  Khaks,  Commerce. — ^Damascus  has  been  truly  described 
as  the  most  purely  oriental  of  all  the  cities  of  the  East,  being 
thoroughly  free  from  any  admixture  of  western  fashions  or  ideas. 
This  is  specially  exhibited  in  the  bazaars,  which  are  the  finest  in  the 
East  next  to  those  of  Constantinople,  being  large,  well  lighted,  and 
ventilated,  and  tolerably  clean.  They  are  abundantly  stocked  with  mer- 
chandize, and  there  is  a  separate  bazaar  for  almost  every  description  of 
goods.  The  saddlery  Lb  in  high  repute.  Damascus  i s  also  celebrated  for 
its  gold  and  silver  tissues,  and  striped  silk  and  cotton  stufis;  unset  pre- 
cious stones,  especiaUy  pearls  and  turquoises,  are  abundant  ,*  every  sort  of 
gold  and  silver  trimming  is  also  plentifbl  and  cheap.  The  following  is 
a  lively  and  true  picture  of  these  bazaars  :  they  are  **  fragrant  with 
the  mingled  smells  of  damask  roses  (sold  here  in  profusion),  latakea, 
and  the  aromatic  odours  emanating  from  the  numerous  spice  and 
perfumery  shops.  The  veiled  women  gliding  about,  the  turbaned 
men  seated  upon  their  carpeted  shop-boards,  dreamily  running  their 
fingers  over  their  Mecca  chaplets^  or  inhaling  the  cold  fragrance  of 
their  bubbling  maghUes ;  the  sweetmeat-vendors  hawking  about  their 
trays  of  tempting  goods,  in  the  shape  of  rose-leaf  tarts,  preserved  mM 
mishes  (apricots),  lumps  of  delight,  consolation  to  the  throat,  and  a 
dozen  varieties  of  halva  {bon  horu),  aU  equally  good ;  the  ice-sellers. 
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ivith  little  paik  of  frozen  cream,  and  large  water  jars  with  a  lump  of 
snow  from  Lebanon,  closing  the  spout, — ail  these,  mixed  up  with  wild- 
looking  dervishes,  and  still  wilder-looking  Bedouins  from  the  neigh- 
bouring country  of  the  Haouran,  form  a  UnU  ensemble  which  has  not 
its  parallel  in  any  other  place/'  * 

The  customary  mode  of  dealing  is,  for  the  seller  to  ask  a  price  as  far 
as  possible  above  the  value  of  the  article,  and  for  the  buyer  to  adopt  the 
opposite  extreme;  then  to  wrangle  vehemently  together,  with  not  a  few 
oaths,  imtil  they  can  arrive  at  some  agreement;  this  necessarily  involves 
a  great  waste  of  time,  and  much  duplicity  in  the  transaction  of  business. 
Besides  the  bazaars,  there  are  some  large  khans,  or  warehouses,  for 
wholesale  commercial  transactions ;  the  Khan  of  Aeeaad  Paaha  is  the 
most  splendid  structure  of  the  kind  in  the  East,  being  bmlt  of  alternate 
layers  of  black  and  white  marble,  having  several  tiers  of  large  galleries, 
with  nine  domes,  and  the  centre  of  the  court  ornamented  with  an 
immense  fountain.    It  is  used  as  an  exchange. 

The  motley  aspect  of  the  population  seen  in  the  streets,  l>azaars,  and 
coffee-houses  of  Damascus  is  not  less  singular  than  that  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Cairo,  with  the  exception  that  it  is  more  purely  Oriental, 
the  proportion  of  Franks  (Europeans)  being  much  smaller,  and  the 
people  not  quite  so  noisy.  A  very  graphic  description  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations,  with  their  costumes,  is  given  by  Mr.  BarUet  in  his 
"  Footsteps  of  our  Lord  and  His  Aposties : " — 

**  First  came  the  Turks  themselves,  not  wearing  the  red  fes  cap,  and  clipped 
costume,  now  coming  so  generally  into  use  in  these  degenerate  days,  but  with 
their  grave  brows  overshadowed  by  turbans  of  prodigious  amplitude  and 
grandeur,  with  long  mi^estic  beards,  and  robes  almost  descending  to  their  very 
heels,  mo6t  graceful  in  outline,  and  costly  in  material,  and  infinitely  varied  in 
colour.  All  the  different  tribes  of  the  Lebanon  had  their  different  representa- 
tives, each  wearing  a  dress  perfectly  distinct  from  the  others.  There  were  the 
Aleppinnes  and  northern  Syrians,  in  their  fur-lined  jackets ;  Armenians,  who 
being  mostly  "  Rayahs,"  or  native  Christians,  and  prohibited  from  using  the 
same  brightly  contrasted  colours  as  the  Turks,  had  adopted  and  were  generally 
robed  in  a  sober  garb  of  blue ;,  while  the  Jews,  as  usual,  even  when  rich,  in  order 
to  disarm  envy,  were  sordid  in  outward  appearance,  and  for  the  most  part  dressed 
themselves  in  black.  Among  the  crowd  might  occasionally  be  seen  natives  of 
Persia,  in  the  tightly-fitting  dress,  with  long  sleeves,  and  the  bell-shaped  conical 
cap  of  black  wool,  somewhat  resembling  the  figures  on  the  Nineveh  marbles."  f 

To  the  foregoing  list  may  be  added,  the  crafty  Greek,  the  degraded 
£g3rptian,  and  the  crouching  Syrian ;  the  bronzed  Arab  sheikh  of  the 
nomadic  tribes  of  the  desert,  and  the  common,  fierce-looking  Bedouin, 
with  a  handkerchief  bound  round  his  head  by  a  camel's-hair  rope,  and 

♦  "  Temples  and  Tombs  of  Egypt,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  347. 
t  <<  Footsteps  of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles,"  p.  557. 
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his  camers-liair  cloak  fixed  by  a  red  leather  belt,  carrying  his  long  lance, 
and  leading  his'  camel  through  the  more  civilized  crowd. 

Damascus  retains,  however,  very  little  of  its  ancient  commerical  pros- 
perity. The  caravans  which  formerly  conveyed  to  that  city  nearly  ail  the 
produce  of  the  East  Indies,  Persia,  and  other  regions  of  Asia,  have 
lost  their  chief  sources  of  trade,  since  the  establishment  of  the  cheaper 
transport  to  Europe  by  sea;  for  the  manufacturers  of  the  city  and 
neighbourhood  find  it  now  much  less  expensive  to  procure  from  Eng- 
land the  Indian  indigo  used  in  dyeing  their  silks,  than  when  formerly 
brought  by  the  caravans.  One  of  the  chief  articles  of  traffic  at  pre- 
sent, by  way  of  the  desert,  is  large  quantities  of  a  superior  quality  of 
tobacco,  grown  in  Persia,  besides  some  Persian  silks.  The  caravans 
have,  likewise,  lost  much  of  their  religious  character,  the  principal 
object  with  most  of  the  pilgrims  to  Mecca  being  now  the  profits  of 
trade.  I  was  informed,  on  good  authority,  that  the  camp  outside  of 
Mecca  resembles  a  complete  fair  during  the  eight  or  ten  days  of  the 
pilgrims'  sojourn  there.  In  compliance  with  the  custom  of  sacrificing 
a  sheep  to  the  prophet,  some  of  the  pilgrims  vie  with  each  other  who 
shall  ofier  the  largest  sacrifice,  and  slay  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty 
sheep;  a  pestilential  fever  is  sometimes  bred  by  the  number  of  carcases 
putrifying  near  the  camp.  The  residents  of  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood provide  large  flocks  of  sheep,  which  are  sold  at  a  great  profit; 
and  they  convert  even  the  necessary  article  of  water  into  a  source  of 
gain ;  for  having  filled  their  wells  and  tanks,  they  cut  off  all  the 
channels  of  the  natural  springs,  so  as  to  compel  the  imfortunate 
pilgrims  to  purchase  water  from  them  at  an  exorbitant  price.  The 
caravans  often  consist  of  between  4,000  and  5,000  camels.  As  they 
would  find  no  water  direct  across  the  desert,  their  route  lies  first  to 
Palmyra,  where  they  enter  the  caravan  track  from  Aleppo. 

'lliere  are  still  a  considerable  number  of  silk  manufactories  at 
Damascus,  and  much  taste  is  displayed  in  the  beauty  of  the  patterns, 
especially  of  those  worked  in  gold;  the  looms,  however,  that  we 
saw,  were  of  the  rudest  and  most  primitive  construction.  The  manu- 
factory of  the  far-famed  Damascus'  blades  has  ceased,  and  they  are 
scarce  in  the  bazaars ;  the  very  superior  temper  of  the  steel  is  believed 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  remarkable  purity  of  the  water,  and  to 
the  same  circumstance  is  attributed  the  good  quality  of  their  dyes. 
A  good  carriage-road  could  be  made  at  comparatively  little  cost  over 
the  Lebanon  to  Beyrout;  this  would  be  an  immense  benefit  to 
Damascus,  and  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Hauran,  by  affording  the 
means  of  an  easy,  cheap,  and  expeditious  transport  of  their  produce  to 
the  sea-ports  on  the  coast ;  while  now  it  is  conveyed  over  the  moun- 
tain, on  the  backs  of  mules  or  camels>    This  project  has  been  strongly 
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recommended  to  the  TurkiBh  Qoyerament  by  our  Consul,  Mr.  Wood,  '- 
but,  hitherto,  without  success,  on  the  plea  that  such  a  road  would 
open  an  access  for  foreign  troops  to  the  centre  of  the  country. 

Coffee  Houses,  Gabdens,  Walls.— The  Damascenes  being  pre- 
eminently pleasure-hunters,  pass  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time 
in  public  coffee-houses  and  gardens,  the  number  of  which  is  very 
great.  The  coffee-houses  are  situated  in  the  most  public  streets,  and 
in  the  gardens  outside  the  walls.  In  the  gardens  they  consist  merely 
of  open  sheds,  erected  amidst  trees  and  beds  of  flowers,  on  the  borders 
of  running  streams,  adorned  with  artificial  waterfalls  and  fountains, 
combining  thus  the  requisites,  so  luxurious  in  a  hot  climate,  of  shade, 
coolness,  and  fragrance.  The  most  frequented  of  these  caf§s  stands  on 
the  banks  of  the  Barrada,  where  it  diyides  into  channels,  forming 
seyeral  cascades,  overhung  with  large  trees,  under  which  are  built 
aeyeral  spacious  open  sheds.  At  night  the  place  is  lit  with  small  pale 
lamps,  strung  upon  cords,  and  suspended  among  the  darkening  foliage 
of  the  trees ;  this  affords  a  soft,  subdued  light,  well  suited  to  the  scene, 
while  it  brightly  sparkles  where  it  is  reflected  by  the  foaming, 
troubled  waters. 

The  respectable  Turks  and  Syrians  daily  assemble  here  in  consider- 
able numbers,  and  waste  hours  in  sipping  coffee,  drinking  sherbet, 
eating  sweetmeats,  inhaling  the  cool,  fragrant  fumes  of  the  Narguile, 
and  indulging  their  love  of  idle,  scandalous  gossip.  Some  sit  in  silent 
musing,  or  even  stretch  themselves  on  the  ground,  lulled  into  a  pen- 
sive, dreamy  beatitude,  by  the  fanning  of  the  cool  breezes  and  murmurs 
of  the  rushing  brooks :  this  caflg  has  been  aptly  named  the  chef-lieu  of 
Kiefdom.  The  only  thing  I  felt  interfering  with  the  real  beauty  and 
repose  of  the  place  was  the  occasional  musical  performances  of  a  noisy, 
jingling  Arab  orchestra. 

The  gardens  by  which  tke  city  is  surrounded  may  be  considered  its 
chief  b^uty,  being  unrivalled  both  for  their  extent  and  natural  luxuri- 
ance ;  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  in  which  they  abound,  are  left  to 
grow  in  their  wild  state,  not  improved  by  art.  Besides  the  fruit-trees, 
which  are  predominant,  they  contain  many  forest  trees  and  flowering 
ornamental  shrubs,  such  as  oaks,  poplars,  wiUows,  acacias,  laurels,  &c. 
The  fruit-trees  include  the  fig,  vine,  olive,  orange,  lemon,  citron,  pista- 
chio, peach,  apricot,  plum,  prune,  almond,  quince,  apple,  pear,  mulberry, 
walnut,  hazlenut,  jujube,  and  pomegranate ;  the  forest  trees  support 
the  vines,  which  grow  with  surprising  vigour,  stretching,  in  festoons, 
firom  tree  to  tree.  The  damask  rose  is  the  principal  flower,  and  grows 
to  an  immense  size  and  height,  its  branches  drooping  with  the  weight 
of  roses,  strongly  perfuming  the  air.  Some  portions  of  ground  are 
cleared  under  the  trees  for  the  cultivation  of  vegetables,  melons,  and  a 
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•  few  patches  of  corn  j  but,  vith  tlieae  exceptions,  it  is  covered  with  rank 
grasses  and  weeds.  The  variegated  hues  of  the  green  foliage  is  very 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  so  thick  as  to  form  the  deepest  shade.  There 
are  only  a  few  narrow,  winding  paths  through  the  thickets  of  wood, 
which  very  much  resemble  an  uncultivated  wilderness. 

These  gardens  or  orchards  entirely  owe  their  fertility  to  the  waters 
of  the  Barrada  river  (the  Pharpar  of  Scripture,  and  Chrysorrhoaa, 
<' golden  stream,''  of  the  Greek  geographers),  which  are  conveyed 
through  them  by  artificial  channels ;  the  waters  flowing  rapidly,  are 
often  collected  at  the  lower  end  of  the  gardens  into  fountains,  by  the 
side  of  simple  alcoves.  These  streams,  after  irrigating  the  gardens, 
are  conducted  to  the  Bahairat  eUMetj^  <*Lake  of  Meadows,"  about 
six  miles  east  of  the  city,  fertilizing  a  large  tract  of  beautiful  meadow 
land. 

The  plain  of  Damascus,  including  the  gardens,  is  called  Ohutah,  and 
was  included  by  Abulfeda  among  the  four  terrestrial  paradises,  the 
other  three  being  the  Strath  of  Baww&n,  in  Persia,  the  Nahr  (river)  el- 
Aballatt,  and  the  Soghd  of  Samarkand ;  but  Damascus  was  reckoned 
the  first.*  The  produce  of  these  orchards,  which  extend  seven  miles, 
is  exported  to  distant  places,  and  they  afibrd  a  profitable  return,  even 
in  their  wild  state.  They  are  inclosed  with  mud  or  clay  walls,  the 
.mud  being  formed  into  large  bricks,  by  means  of  parallel  boards,  as 
the  construction  proceeds.  Though  the  climate  is  mild  and  hot  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains  creates  severe 
cold  in  winter,  and  the  snow  falls  sometimes  several  feet  thick ;  the 
vrinter  season  is  only,  however,  of  short  duration. 

Walls  and  Antiquities.— The  walls  of  the  city  are  remaikable, 
and  their  foundations,  to  some  way  above  ground,  are  of  high  antiquity, 
being  constructed  of  large  bevelled  stones ;  the  upper  parts  are  of 
more  recent  workmanship,  probably  Saracenic.  At  the  termination 
of  the  Straight  street  there  is  a  large  ancient  gate,  called  Porta 
del  Sole,  with  three  entrances,  two  of  which  are  closed  up.  Houses 
are  built  on  parts  of  the  walls,  as  in  St  Paul's  time,  with  windows 
towards  the  country.  One  of  these,  near  the  gateway,  is  shown  as 
that  firom  which  the  apostie  was  let  down  and  escaped  from  the  Jews, 
who  were  waiting  to  kill  him;  but  another  place,  in  a  more  remote  situsr 
tion,  is  pointed  out  as  the  most  suitable  for  such  an  undertaking ;  the 
distance  from  the  ground  is  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  feet.  A 
smaU  cave  Ib  shown  near  the  Christian  burying-ground,  where  the 
apostie  is  supposed  to  l^ave  concealed  himself,  and  there  is  another 
spot,  not  far  from  the  gateway  at  the  termination  of  the  Straight- 
street,  where  his  miraculous  conversion  is  asserted  to  have  taken  place. 
*  Abulfed.  Tab.  Syr.,  p.  100. 
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About  half-an-hour  from  Damascus,  in  the  village  of  lobar,  there  is  a 
synagogue,  built  over  a  cave,  in  which,  according  to  a  tradition,  the 
prophet  Elijah  concealed  himself  during  his  persecution :  it  is  often 
visited  by  the  Jews,  though  there  is  only  one  Jewish  family  in  the 
village.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  Damascus,  although  the 
most  ancient  city  in  the  world,  and  older  than  many  ruins,  has  no 
antiquities,  not  the  vestige  of  a  triumphal  arch,  a  column,  a  palace,  a 
public  bath,  or  an  amphitheatre  having  been  discovered.  It  moit 
have  possessed,  at  various  periods,  magnificent  temples  to  the  gods, 
and  palaces  for  its  sovereigns;  but  so  often  has  it  been  completely 
destroyed  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  on  account  of  its  great  wickedness, 
that  all  these  have  disappeared. 

Leprosy,  and  the  Lepebs'  Hospital6.— It  is  remarkable  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Damascus  are  exempt  from  leprosy,  and  that  while 
there  are  few  cases  of  the  disease  amongst  the  Jews  of  Syria,  it 
is  very  prevalent  among  those  of  Palestine.  The  cases  in  the  hospitals 
at  Damascus  come  chiefly  from  the  borders  of  the  Hauran,  Palestine, 
and  Egypt ;  there  are  two  hospitals,  the  Christian  and  the  Moslem ; 
the  last  is  believed  by  Jews,  Christians,  and  Moslems,  to  have  been 
founded  by  Oehazi, 

Judging  from  the  cases  which  I  examined  in  the  hospital,  the  disease 
of  the  present  day  corresponds  exactly  with  the  leprosy  of  Scripture.  It 
consists  of  pustules,  scabs,  and  destructive  slowly  corroding  ulcers, 
accompanied  with  a  deeply  morbid  condition  of  the  functions  of  nutri- 
tion, and  great  general  debility.  In  some  cases  every  feature  of  the 
face,  the  nose,  lips,  and  even  the  eyes,  were  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  ulceration,  or  obliterated  by  an  unhealthy  swelling;  in  others  the 
fingers,  toes,  and  other  portions  of  the  extremities  had  gradually 
dropped  off,  or  become  dried  up,  and  apparently  dead.  In  most  cases 
the  voice  was  affected,  and  very  feeble.  Many  of  them  were  helpless 
and  deeply  pitiable  cripples,  dragging  out  a  most  miserable  and  linger- 
ing existence.  The  disease  affects  chiefly  scrofulous  constitutions,  and 
is  evidently  connected  with  some  inveterately  morbid  condition  of  the 
blood;  its  progress  is  generally  very  gradual,  slowly  eating  up  the 
body,  like  a  devouring  canker.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  it  is  not 
in  the  present  day  a  contagious  or  infectious  disease;  the  facts  by 
which  this  is  established  are  conclusive,  and  my  own  testimony  is  frilly 
confirmed  by  that  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Thompson,  the  able  and  learned  physician 
employed  for  some  years  in  the  East,  as  the  agent  of  the  Syrian  Society 
of  London.  In  his  published  account  of  the  diseases  of  the  East,  he 
states, — 

"  From  all  the  inquiries  I  made — and  they  extended  over  a  period  ot  some 
6ve  yean,  while  residing  in  Damascui — I  was  never,  in  any  one  instance,  able  to 
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trace  the  spread  of  the  disease  of  leprosy  to  contagion.  From  the  priests  of  the 
different  Christian  denominations  1  had  frequent  statements  on  the  subject,  and 
in  which  they  admitted  that  they  had,  on  all  occasions,  made  no  distinction 
between  a  leper  patient  and  any  other  patients ;  and,  on  occasions  when  leper 
patients  are  dying,  they  (the  priests)  are,  in  virtue  of  their  sacerdotal  duties, 
obliged  to  be  in  close  contact  with  the  dying  lepers,  inhale  their  offensive  breath, 
remain  in  their  apartments,  touch  and  dress  their  sores,  and  do  many  other 
needful  duties  for  these  poor  creatures ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  this,  and  their 
peculiar  exposure  to  the  influence  of  contagion — if  such  there  be — they  one  and 
all  assert  that  they  never  beard  or  knew  of  a  priest  contracting  the  disease  of 
leprosy  in  any  form :  even  tradition  does  not  speak  of  any  such  occurrence. 

"  In  the  present  day  the  bad  cases  of  leprosy  are  not  allowed  to  go  at  large, 
they  are  obliged  to  keep  within  the  precincts  of  the  asylums;  but  the  milder 
cases,  and  those  who  are  not  objects  of  disgust,  or  show  traces  of  the  disease,  are 
allowed  to  go  at  large,  and  to  collect  alms  for  their  fellow-sufferers  in  the  hospi- 
tals. The  people  hand  these  lepers  money,  bread,  &c ,  and,  so  far,  do  not  evince 
any  fear  of  the  disease,  though  Orientals  are  naturally  very  fearful  and  timid 
about  any  sickness  where  contagion  is  apprehended :  though  the  Moslems  are 
fatalists,  still  they  observe  a  wise  precaution  at  all  times,  and  are  not  foolhardy 
in  seasons  of  epidemic,  plague,  or  cholera." 

Dr.  Thompson  is  of  opinion,  that  when  persons  of  a  delicate  and 
scrofulous  constitution  are  living  in  the  same  room,  and  breathing 
habitually  the  same  air  as  leprous  patients,  they  might  acquire  the 
disease,  as,  also,  by  inoculation  of  its  matter.  It  is  hereditary  and 
runs  in  families,  though  there  are  many  instances  of  the  children  of 
leprous  parents  escaping  the  disease.  Healthy  persons  have  often 
lived  with  lepers  in  the  married  state,  without  any  injury.  By  the 
Moslem  laws  lepers  are  pronounced  unclean,  and  must  withdraw  from 
society,  to  live  alone ;  if  married,  they  are  legally  divorced,  by  the 
fact  of  having  the  disease ;  but  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  in  the  hospi- 
tals lepers  sometimes  intermarry,  in  order  mutually  to  aid  each  other 
when  disabled  by  their  frightful  distemper. 

It  seems  evident  that,  in  ancient  times,  leprosy  was  not  considered 
contagious ;  the  lepers  lived  in  huts,  outside  the  cities,  close  to  the 
gates  and  great  thoroughfares ;  they  were  allowed  to  beg  on  the  road- 
side ;  Naaman  travelled  to  Jerusalem  with  a  large  retinue  of  servants. 
It  is  obvious  that  such  freedom  of  intercourse  between  the  diseased 
and  healthy  would  not  have  been  permitted  had  leprosy  been  found 
as  contagious  as  the  small-pox  or  scarlet  fever.  Lepers  were  banished 
from  society  solely  on  account  of  the  painfully  disgusting  character  of 
the  disease,  which  is  highly  offensive  both  to  the  sight  and  smell.  It 
was  considered,  however,  incurable ;  for,  in  the  case  of  Naaman,  the 
King  of  Israel  rending  his  clothes,  cried,  "  Am  I  God,  to  kill  and 
make  alive,  that  this  man  doth  send  to  me  to  cure  a  man  of  his 
leprosy?"  •    It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  pure,  soft  waters 

•  2  Kings  V.  7. 
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of  the  Barrada  (andeiit  Fharpar)  have  £rom  time  immemorial  been 
held  in  high  repute  for  their  supposed  medicinal  qualities  in  diseases  of 
the  skin ;  and  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  who  are  affected  with 
such  complaints,  often  in  the  present  times  pitch  their  tents  and  remain 
some  days  on  the  banks,  in  the  hope  of  being  healed  by  washing  in  the 
river.  This  circumstance  explains  the  reason  of  Naaman  so  boastfully 
referring  to  the  waters  of  Damascus  as  of  superior  virtue  to  those  of 
the  Jordan. 

Diseases  op  Sybia  and  Palestine.— The  principal  diseases  of 
Syria  and  Palestine  are  the  following: — ophthalmia,  intermittent, 
remittent,  and  rheumatic  fevers;  typhus  fever,  rare;  diarrhcea  and 
dysentery ;  tubercular  complaints  and  consumption,  rare ;  stomach  and 
bowel  complaints,  very  common  from  inattention  to  diet ;  liver  diseases 
rather  rare ;  worms,  in  adults  and  children  very  frequent ;  skin  diseases 
common,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  cleanliness;  leprosy,  not  frequent; 
European  cholera  very  prevalent;  insanity,  very  rare:  when  the 
Asiatic  cholera  appeared  at  Damascus,  the  mortality  was  frightful,  and 
still  more  so,  in  many  cases,  the  rapidity  of  the  disease.  It  was  remarked, 
also,  that  its  greatest  ravages  occurred  in  the  half  of  the  city  which  is 
rather  low  and  damp ;  while  it  was  less  destructive  in  the  other  halfy 
which  is  dry,  and  where  the  wealthy  Moslems  chiefly  reside* 

Religion — ^Mokalb— Refobmation  Movement. — ^The  morals  of 
all  classes  and  sects  in  Damascus  are  extremely  corrupt — unnatural 
crimes  being  very  prevalent,  especially  among  the  Moslems,  some 
melancholy  proofs  of  which  came  to  our  knowledge.  The  Jews 
approximate  to  the  Turks  in  the  laxity  of  their  morals,  and  their 
women,  who  are  betrothed  when  children,  and  marry  at  an  early  age, 
are  said  to  be  very  loose  in  their  conduct.  The  poor  Jews  complain 
also  greatly  of  the  oppression  and  injustice  which  they  sufier  from 
the  wealthy  members  of  their  community.  The  annual  sum  which 
the  Sultan  requires  them  to  pay  as  a  tax  to  the  State,  is  rated 
and  collected  by  themselves,  according  to  the  means  of  each  indivi- 
dual, and  the  grievance  is  stated  to  be  that  several  of  their  wealthiest 
bankers  and  merchants  have  managed,  by  getting  themselves  placed 
under  the  protection  of  some  foreign  Consul,  to  be  legally  exempted 
from  aU  such  taxation;  they  have  in  this  manner  unjustly  and 
disgracefully  cast  the  whole  burthen  upon  their  poorer  brethren; 
the  truth  of  this  was  confirmed  to  us  by  good  authority.  The  native 
Jews  of  the  city  are  extremely  bigoted  and  fanatic,  and  will  scarcely 
recognise  the  European  Jews,  who  are  more  enlightened  and  liberal, 
as  belonging  to  their  body .  Most  of  the  Jews  of  the  city  perform  a 
pilgrimage,  at  least  once  in  their  life,  to  the  four  holy  cities  of 
Palestine. 
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The  CSuriBtian  population  are  kept  by  their  priests  in  a  state  of 
gpreat  ignorance  and  bigotry  i  their  morality  is  also  very  low :  they  are 
strongly  addicted  to  lying,  dishonesty,  and  every  species  of  deceit. 
The  priests  themselyes  set  the  example  of  covetonsness  and  dishonesty, 
as  will  be  presently  shown  in  the  account  of  their  schools.  The 
people  are  in  general  extremely  apathetic  and  idle;  the  hours  of 
business  are  few,  the  shops  usually  opening  at  ten,  and  closing  at 
four  or  fiye,  when  the  trades-people  resort  to  the  coffee-houses  and 
gardens,  and  pass  the  evening  smoking,  sipping  coffee,  playing  at 
dice,  and  listening  to  music,  or  some  professional  teller  of  fxivolous 
stories.  During  the  fine  season  many  go  out  early  in  the  day  to  the 
gardens  and  orchards,  spread  their  carpets  or  mats  near  some 
running  stream,  and  sit  there,  occupied  as  above  described 

Such  being  the  unsatisfactory  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the 
people  of  Damascus,  there  is  much  cause  for  thankfulness  that  a 
spontaneous  effort  at  reformation  has  taken  place  among  them  within 
the  last  twelvemonth,  through  the  instrumentality,  chiefly,  of  a  native, 
who  is  in  several  respects  a  remarkable  character.  Dr.  Meshakah, 
referred  to  in  a  former  report,  is  an  eminent  physician,  who,  until  re- 
cently, was  in  the  most  extensive  practice,  and  belongs  to  one  of  the  most 
respectable  Christian  families.  He  studied  medicine  when  very  young 
for  a  short  time  in  Egypt  under  Dr.  Clot  Bey ;  his  general  education 
was  at  that  time  incomplete,  but  being  endowed  with  an  inquiring 
and  enlarged  mind,  he  has  since  taught  himself  mathematics,  natural 
philosophy,  chemistry,  geology,  and  other  branches  of  science,  with 
which  his  countrymen,  in  the  present  day,  are  generaUy  unacquainted. 
In  religion  he  was  a  practical  unbeliever,  being  prejudiced  against  the 
Bible  by  the  falsehoods  and  absurdities  taught  in  his  own  Church. 
His  scepticism  was  first  shaken  by  reading  an  Arabic  translation  of 
**  Keith  on  Prophecy ; "  this  led  him  to  a  more  careful  investigation 
of  the  evidences  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Bible,  which  resulted  in 
his  complete  intellectual  conviction  of  its  truth.  When  the  power  of 
the  Divine  Word  subsequently  reached  his  heart,  after  a  severe 
domestic  calamity,  he  felt  he  could  no  longer  conscientiously  remain  a 
member  of  his  unscriptural  Church  (the  Eoman  Catholic  section  of 
the  Greek  Church),  but  that  he  was  bound  to  make  an  open  profes- 
sion of  his  new  faith.  He  accordingly  last  year  publicly  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Patriarch,  stating  his  reasons  for  seceding  from  his 
Church.  The  Patriarch  attempted  a  public  reply,  but  the  Doctor,  in  a 
second  letter,  clearly  convicted  him  of  having  committed  great  mistakes 
through  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  history;  and 
this  was  done  with  so  much  point  and  wit,  that  the  Patriarch  is 
acknowledged  by  all  parties  to  have  been  completely  defeated^  and 
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the  only  aiiBwer  he  Tentured  to  make  vaa  a  puhlio  excommunication 
of  the  Doctor.  This  event  has  created  great  excitement  in  Damaacua 
and  throughout  all  Syria,  and  the  correspondence  puhliahed  hy  the 
American  prees  at  Beyrout  is  read  with  avidity.  A  member  of  the 
Greek  orthodox  Church,  a  young  man  of  good  family  at  Bejrrout,  haa 
also  published  a  letter,  in  which  he  aaaerts  that  the  Doctor's  argu- 
ments apply  equally  to  the  errors  of  the  Greek  orthodox  Church. 
Beveral  of  the  inhabitants  of  Damascus,  following  the  Doctor's 
example,  have  seceded  from  their  churches,  and  united  themselves 
into  a  reformed  congregation,  under  the  direction  of  the  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries. The  Sunday  on  which  we  attended  their  public  service,  there 
were  about  twenty-five  natives  present,  all  men;  one  of  the  American 
missionaries  read  the  Scriptures,  prayed,  and  preached  in  Arabic;  the 
hearers  seemed  much  in  earnest.  The  Sunday  previous  about  fifty 
natives  had  attended,  some  probably  from  curiosity,  and  others  yet  only 
half  decided.  We  had  sevcnral  pleasing  interviews  with  Dr.  Meshakah, 
who  is,  undoubtedly,  an  able  man,  and  his  sincerity  is  proved  by  his 
cheerfully  submitting  for  conscience'  sake  to  the  loss  of  the  greatest 
part  of  his  medical  practice.  He  is  now  preparing  a  work  on  the 
Papacy,  and  the  missionaries  say  he  has  a  remarkable  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures. 

The  priests  have  taken  great  alarm,  and  are  adopting  the  most 
stringent  measures  to  stop  this  movement.  A  letter  was  received 
from  the  Patriarch  and  Bishops  while  we  were  at  Damascus,  ordering 
the  priests  careMly  to  search  every  house  belonging  to  members  of  theur 
Churches,  and  require  the  people  to  give  up  the  Bibles,  Testaments, 
and  any  other  books  they  had  received  from  Protestants.  This  order 
was  obeyed,  and  many  books  were  taken  away  and  destroyed — some 
of  the  people  saved  them  by  sending  them  to  the  houses  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. Since,  however,  the  firman  of  the  Sultan,  granting  to  all 
Christians  the  protection  of  the  law  against  persecution  for  their 
religious  opinions,  the  priests  are  stripped  of  their  former  tyrannical 
and  vindictive  power,  and  can  no  longer  have  the  people  forced  from 
their  homes  by  Turkish  soldiers,  and  driven  to  church  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  Their  chief  resource  now  will  be  cunning  and 
falsehood. 

Looking  at  the  origin  and  character  of  the  reformation  movement 
at  Damascus,  and  considering  it  in  combination  with  many  similar 
reli^ous  movements  in  various  parts  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  which 
include  every  class  of  society,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  all 
the  efforts  of  the  priesthood  will  be  insufficient  to  repress  their 
progress,  and  that  the  people  will,  at  no  very  remote  period,  generally 
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cast  otf  the  priestly  bondage  by  which  they  have  so  long  been  deluded 
and  enslaved. 

Damascus  is,  next  to  Jerusalem,  the  strongest  hold  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  communions  in  Syria;  they  have  in  this  important  city  a 
considerable  number  of  monasteries  and  churches,  with  a  large  body 
of  monks  and  priests.  There  are  three  Latin  monasteries,  belonging 
to  the  Franciscans,  Capuchins,  and  Lasarists ;  the  buildings  are  good, 
and  have  libraries  attached  to  them,  containing  good  collections  of 
books  in  the  Oriental  and  other  languages ;  there  are  also  large  day- 
schools  under  the  direction  of  the  priesthood.  Father  Tomaso, 
whom  the  Jews  some  years  since  were  accused  of  murdering,  belonged 
to  the  Capuchin  monastery.  There  are,  besides,  a  number  of  detached 
churches,  one  of  which,  the  new  Greek  cathedral  now  building, 
is  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  The  great  mosque  was 
formerly  the  cathedral,  and  dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist.  It  was 
originally  a  heathen  temple,  erected  by  the  Romans,  and  there  are 
some  remains  of  fine  Roman  architecture  to  be  seen  in  the  walls  firom 
the  roof  of  a  neighbouring  house.  .  ^ 

When  it  is  considered  that  Damascus  is  resorted  to  by  the 
Bedouin  population  of  the  great  Syrian  desert  as  their  head-quarters, 
and  the  chief  emporium  from  whence  they  supply  many  of  their 
greatest  wants,  such  as  clothing,  arms,  ammunition,  &c. ;  that  it  is, . 
moreover,  one  of  the  stations  where  the  caravans  assemble  for  the  con- 
veyance of  merchandise  and  safe-conduct  of  pilgrims  to  Medina, 
Mecca,  and  Bagdad,  the  importance  of  this  ancient  city  in  a  missionary 
aspect  cannot  be  overrated.  No  efforts,  therefore,  should  be  spared  to 
establish  there  large,  efficient,  and  well-supported  missions.  It  has 
been  truly  observed  by  that  zealous  and  able  missionary  in  the  East, 
Dr.  Wibon:— 

'<  The  sword  of  Muhammad  was  not  permitted  to  be  drawn  against 
the  Christianity  of  the  East  till  it  had  become  degenerate;  and 
when  the  Christianity  of  that  quarter  of  the  world  ceases  to  be  dege- 
nerate, the  sword  of  Muhammad,  though  it  may  make  great  havoc 
for  a  season,  wUl  undoubtedly  soon  be  sheathed,  never  more  to  be 
taken  from  the  scabbard*  The  eyes  of  the  whole  Moslem  world  are 
towards  Damascus,  and  what  is  transacted  there  is  noted  in  many 
lands."* 

Schools  and  Missions. — The  state  of  education  and  the  wants  of 
the  people  in  this  respect  being  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  our  mission, 
we  carefully  inquired  into  the  condition  of  the  schools.  Every 
Mussulman  boy  Is  taught  to  read,  in  order  that  he  may  learn  the 
Koran,  and  there  are  schools  attached  to  almost  every  mosque ;  but 

•  «  Lands  of  the  Bible,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  366. 
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irritiiig  u  Tory  seldom  taught,  or,  in  fact,  anj  other  branch  of  know- 
ledge. 

As  already  stated,  in  the  account  of  the  harems,  the  women  of  all 
sects  throughout  the  East  are  wholly  uneducated,  and  grossly  ignorant, 
moreover,  of  the  simplest  household  and  domestic  duties.  We  were 
assured  by  ladies  who  have  long  laboured  in  several  parts  of  the  East 
for  the  improvement  of  the  female  population,  that  girls  are  brought 
up  by  their  mothers  in  ideas  of  vanity,  and  in  habits  of  moral 
laxity  scarcely  credible  to  Europeans.  This  extreme  state  of  female 
degradation  proves  the  vast  importance  of  great  exertions  being 
made  for  the  education  of  the  female  portion  of  the  population,  as 
well  as  for  that  of  the  male;  for,  as  was  observed  to  us  by  some 
intelligent  natives,  however  sound  may  be  the  principles  and  exten- 
Bive  the  knowledge  of  the  men  trained  in  good  Scriptural  schools, 
their  children  wiU  be  corrupted,  their  domestic  afiairs  badly  managed, 
and  their  hopes  of  a  progressive  improvement  defeated,  if  their 
wives  remain  ignorant  and  immoral.  The  progress  of  Christian  civi- 
lization in  these  countries  must,  therefore,  be  incalculably  impeded 
by  the  neglect  of  female  education.  Few  measures  could  be  more 
conducive  to  the  regeneration  of  the  population  of  Syria  and  Palestine 
than  the  establishment  of  large,  well-conducted  Scriptural  schools  for 
native  females  at  Beyrout,  Damascus,  Jerusalem,  Nablous,  and 
Nazareth.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  already  large  female  schools, 
conducted  by  Sisters  of  Charity,  in  several  of  these  places. 

The  schools  of  the  Christian  population  of  Damascus  are  very 
small,  and  the  education  given  in  them  is  superficial  and  inefficient ; 
the  children  learn  to  read  Arabic  and  modem  Greek,  but  not  gram- 
maticaUy ;  and  the  boys  are  taught  a  little  writing.  They  have  not  the 
entire  Bible,  but  merely  copies  of  the  Psalms,  interspersed  with  absurd 
legends  of  saints.  A  few  only  of  the  giris  learn  to  read,  but  never  to 
write.  I  remember  visiting  a  girls'  school  in  the  great  monastery  at 
Bethlehem,  which  afforded  a  good  specimen  of  their  notions  of  female 
education : — ^there  were  about  twenty  young  girls,  very  dirty  in  their 
dresses  and  persons,  taught  by  a  young  woman  of  similar  appearance, 
amidst  great  noise  and  disorder.  Having  been  asked  if  I  wished  to 
hear  them  sing,  two  of  the  girls,  leaving  their  seats,  went  and  knelt 
before  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  at  the  end  of  the  room,  and  all 
the  others  having  likewise  knelt  facing  the  picture,  they  chanted 
in  most  discordant  tones  a  canticle  to  the  Virgin.  There  were 
scarcely  any  books  in  the  school,  and  the  mistress  was  evidently  very 
ignorant 

The  Qreek  priests  at  Damascus  are  the  less  excusable  for  the  bad 
condition  of  their  schools,  as  they  receive  annually  from  the  Emperor 
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of  Russia,  in  his  assumed  character  of  protector  of  all  the  Churches 
belonging  to  the  Greek  communion  in  the*  East,  the  sum  of  40,000 
piastres  (400/.)  expressly  granted  for  the  maintenance  of  their  schools 
in  the  city ;  but  we  heard  from  good  authority  that  out  of  this  fund 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  piastres  only  were  applied  to  the 
support  of  schools,  the  remainder  being  appropriated  by  the  higher 
clergy  to  their  own  purposes.  The  same  is  said  to  be  the  practice  in 
every  other  part  of  the  East,  and  this  had  at  times  called  forth  the 
complaints  of  the  people. 

The  Jews  have  very  large  schools,  in  which  about  five  hundred 
children  are  received  from  the  age  of  two  years  and  upwards,  and 
divided  into  classes  according  to  their  ages;  the  schools  were  very 
filthy,  and  the  children  dirty  and  disorderly  when  we  visited  them ; 
they  contained  none  but  males,  the  women  being  left  without  educa- 
tion. Every  male  learns  to  read  and  vmte,  and  is  instructed  in  the 
Talmudic  authors.  There  is  only  one  book  for  a  whole  class,  in  which 
each  scholar  reads  in  his  turn ;  corporal  punishment  is  used  to  preserve 
order,  though  apparently  with  very  little  success. 

The  only  well-organized  school  is  that  of  the  American  mission. 
This  mission  consists  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Bamett  and  Dr.  Paulding,  both 
Presbyterians;  the  Doctor  practises  as  a  physician  gratuitously. 
There  is  also  an  agent  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  north  of 
Ireland,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robson,*  who  labours  in  conjunction  with  the 
Americans.  They  were  all  sent  at  first  to  minister  exclusively  to 
the  Jews,  but  meeting  with  little  success,  in  consequence  of  their 
deep-rooted  bigotry,  ihey  are  now  directing  their  attention  also  to 
the  Christians.  They  are  sound  and  devoted  men,  and  likely  in  time 
to  be  instruments  of  much  good  to  the  people  of  this  dark  place. 
The  average  attendance  when  we  visited  the  school  was  fifty  boys, 
consisting  of  Jews,  Christians,  and  a  few  Moslems. 

A  body  of  French  Lazarists  (concealed  Jesuits),  consisting  of  a 
Superior  and  two  assistants,  have  also  conducted  a  boys  and  girls' 
school  for  some  years.  The  boys'  school  appeared  well  managed,  but 
the  Superior  told  us  he  was  obliged  strictly  to  limit  the  education  to 
secular  instruction,  for  if  he  introduced  religion  the  children  of  the 
Greek  Churches  would  be  instantly  taken  away,  so  great  was  the 
jealousy  of  their  priests.  One  pupil  in  the  girls'  school  was  threatened 
with  excommunication  by  the  Patriarch,  unless  she  left  the  school, 
because  she  was  observed  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  one 
finger,  like  the  Roman  Catholics,  instead  of  using  three  fingers, 

*  This  devoted  missionary  has  left  in  bad  health,  and  has  been  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Porter. 
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according  to  the  practice  of  the  Greeks.  The  girls'  school  contains 
between  seventy  and  eighty  children,  and  is  superintended  by  a  native 
mistress ;  they  are  taught  to  sew  and  to  read,  but  the  parents  object 
to  their  learning  to  write,  as  it  might  afford  the  means  of  engaging  in 
clandestine  correspondence.  The  school  is  considered,  therefore,  by 
the  Superior  to  be  comparatively  of  little  use ;  it  was  rather  curious  to 
hear  a  Papist  complaining  of  the  ignorance  and  bigotry  of  the  priests 
and  people  of  the  Qreek  Church,  and  of  the  low  state  of  their 
morals;  he  was  obliged,  he  said,  to  refuse  receiving  Jewish  boys, 
because  they  stole  the  clothes  of  the  other  children. 

Ancient  Histoby. — ^It  is  affirmed  by  the  Damascenes  that  their  city 
is  the  most  ancient  of  the  earth ;  that  it  was  founded  by  Shem,  the  son 
of  Noah,  upon  the  spot  where  Cain  killed  Abel,  and  that  the  won- 
derful fertility  of  the  soil  is  attributable  to  its  having  been  moistened 
with  the  righteous  blood  of  the  first  man  who  died.  When  Abraham 
migrated  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  into  Palestine,  Damascus  was  a 
place  of  some  importance,  for  it  is  stated  that  Eliezer,  the  steward  of 
his  house,  came  from  that  city.*  The  Arabic  name  of  Syria  is  Sham, 
which  is  often  applied  also  to  Damascus  as  the  capital  of  the  province, 
with  the  additional  epithet  el-Sham  Shereef,  "  the  noble  and  beau- 
tiful." It  was  taken  and  made  tributary  by  David,  but  it  subsequently 
recovered  its  independence,  and  often  waged  war  against  the  Israel- 
ites. Tiglath-pileser,  the  Assyrian  king,  carried  away  the  inhabitants 
of  Damascus  into  captivity,  after  reducing  their  city  to  ruins.t  Having 
been  rebuilt,  it  passed  in  succession  under  the  sway  of  the  Babylonian, 
Persian,  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Byzantine  Empires,  and  always  held 
the  first  rank  among  the  cities  of  the  East.  During  the  Roman  rule 
it  was  distinguished  as  the  memorable  scene  of  the  conversion  of  St. 
Paul.  X  It  was  afterward  captured  by  the  successor  of  Mahomet,  who 
having  subdued  all  Syria,  made  Damascus  the  capital  of  the  Saracenic 
Empire,  which  distinction  it  retained  until,  in  the  eighth  century,  the 
Khalifat  was  transferred  to  Bagdad.  This  ancient  city  next  fell  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Turks,  having  been  taken  in  the  twelfth  century  by 
Timur  the  Tartar.  §  The  Egyptians  obtained  possession  of  it  together 
with  the  rest  of  Syria,  in  1838,  but  it  was  soon  restored  to  the  Turks, 
through  the  intervention  of  the  European  powers.  Damascus  may  be 
considered  to  have  existed,  therefore,  as  a  populous  city  for  above 
three  thousand  years,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  short  periods  of 
its  complete  destruction  by  Tiglath-pileser,  and  other  conquerors ;  the 
great  fertility  and  beauty  of  its  soil  having  led,  on  such  occasions,  to 
the  immediate  erection  of  a  new  city  on  the  ruins  of  the  former. 

*  Genesis  XV.  2.  f  Isaiah  xvii.  1.  X  Actsix. 

§  Gibbon— Decline  and  Fail,  chap.  51  and  following. 
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THE  HAURAN  AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES  EAST  OF  THE  JORDAN. 

East  of  the  Lebanon  and  Jordan  lies  an  extensive  range  of 
country,  including  lofty  mountainous  regions  and  large  fertile  plains, 
stretching  to  the  borders  of  the  Great  Desert  In  ancient  times 
a  great  portion  of  this  country  was  populous  and  well  cultivated; 
but  it  has  long  since  been  reduced,  under  the  curse  of  God, 
to  a  comparatively  desolate  and  uncultivated  condition.  It  is  now 
chiefly  inhabited  by  nomad  tribes  of  Arabs,  and  very  little  of  the 
land  is  under  tillage,  the  principal  source  of  produce  being  its  exten- 
sive pasturage,  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  the  large 
herds  of  camels  required  for  journeying  over  the  sandy  deserts.  These 
regions  were  formerly  the  seats  of  the  small  kingdoms  of  the  Amalek- 
ites,  Midianites,  Ammonites,  and  Moabites,  who  were  subjugated  by 
the  Israelites.  They  afterwards  were  included  as  provinces  of  the 
Assyricui,  Koman,  and  Byzantine  Empires,  and  they  acquired  imder 
the  Romans  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  as  is  attested  by  the  splendid 
ruins  still  existing  on  the  sites  of  some  of  the  former  cities,  besides 
the  remains  of  roads,  bridges,  canals,  and  other  useful  works  scattered 
over  the  country.  But  since  the  conquest  of  the  Mohammedans, 
which  seems  to  have  everywhere  carried  with  it  a  blasting  influence, 
they  have  fallen  into  their  present  state  of  ruin  and  barbarism. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  in  these  regions,  and  the  genial  nature  of 
the  climate,  remain  unchanged.  In  order,  therefore,  to  restore  their 
former  prosperity,  of  which  they  were  deprived  on  account  only  of 
the  idolatry  and  great  wickedness  of  the  people,  nothing  is  required 
but  to  bring  the  present  ignorant  and  lawless  inhabitants  into  habits 
of  peace,  order,  and  industry  by  the  introduction  among  them  of  the 
light  of  a  pure  and  life-giving  Christianity,  as  the  only  foundation  that 
can  secure  a  durable  state  of  civilization.  There  is  encouragement  to 
labour  for  such  a  result  in  the  promise  that  a  time  is  reserved  in  the 
secret  counsels  of  the  Almighty  for  its  fulfilment : — 

"  I  will  bring  again  the  captivity  of  Moab,  in  the  latter  days,  saith  the  Lord." 
"  I  will  bring  again  the  captivity  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  saith  the  Lord." 
'*  The  remnant  of  my  people  shall  possess  them.  They  shall  build  the  old 
wastes,  they  shall  raise  up  the  former  desolations,  and  they  shall  repair  the 
waste  cities,  the  desolations  of  many  generations."  * 

The  following  is  a  brief  statistical  account  of  these  regions,  accord- 
ing to  their  ancient  geographical  divisions : — 

**  Collectively  speaking,  they  formed  the  country  which  was  first  conquered  by 
the  Israelites  before  the  subjugation  of  the  Land  of  Canaan,  and  was  allotted  to 

•  Jer.  xlviii.  47 ;  Zeph.  ii.  9;  Isai.  Ixi.  4,  Iviii.  13;  Ezek,  xxxvi.  83,  36. 
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'the  tribe  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manaateh.  In  the  time  of  the 
Romana  nearly  the  whole  waa  comprised  under  the  district  called  Peraea,  which 
was  itself  divided  into  the  six  cantons  of  Abilene,  Trachonitis,  Itursa,  Gaulon- 
itis,  Batansa,  and  Peraea,  strictly  so  called ;  to  which  some  geographers  have 
added  Decapolis.  Abilene  was  the  most  northern  of  these  provinces,  being 
aituated  between  the  mountains  of  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus,  and  deriving  its 
name  from  the  city  Abila  or  Abela. 

"  Trachonitis  was  bounded  by  the  Desert  on  the  east,  Batansea  on  the  west, 
Zturaea  on  the  south,  and  the  country  of  Damascus  on  the  north,  and  included 
the  rocky  district  now  called  El  Le^ja.  Ituriea,  on  the  east  of  Batanaea,  and  to 
the  south  of  Trachonitis,  derived  its  name  from  letur,  the  son  of  Ishmael,  and 
was  also  called  Auranitis,  from  the  city  of  Auran,  which  latter  appellation  it 
still  retains,  under  that  of  Haouran.  Gaulonitis  was  a  tract  on  the  east  side  of 
the  lake  of  Genneaareth  and  the  river  Jordan,  which  derived  its  name  from 
Gaulan,  the  city  of  Og,  King  of  Bashan.  Batanssa,  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Bashan,  was  situated  to  the  north-east  of  Gaulonitis,  and  waa  celebrated  for  its 
excellent  breed  of  cattle,  its  rich  pastures,  and  for  its  stately  oaks.  A  part  of  it 
is  now  called  El  Belka.  Peraea,  in  its  strictest  sense,  included  the  southern  part 
of  the  country  beyond  Jordan  and  Samaria."— Robinson's  "  Palestine  and  Syria," 
▼ol.  ii^  pp.  121,  122. 

To  the  foregoing  may  be  added,  the  two  districts  of  Epiphania  and 
Emessa,  nort^  of  Damascus.  Not  a  town  is  to  be  found  in  this 
extensive  range  of  beautiful  and  fertile  country,  the  only  habitations, 
besides  the  encampments  of  the  nomad  Bedouins,  being  a  few  small 
miserable  villages.  This  short  notice  will  be  concluded  by  an  enume- 
ration of  the  sites  of  some  of  the  ancient  cities  which  have  been 
visited  by  Voiney — Burckhardt-^Seetzen — Irby  and  Mangles — Robin- 
son— Buckingham — Lord  Lindsay,  and  other  travellers. 

Jffamah  in  Epiphania  is  the  Hamath  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  country  allotted  to  the  twelve  tribes ;  it 
stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  in  a  highly  fertile  territory. 
Ribldh  *  9Ji^  Zedad^  (Sadad),  Scriptural  cities,  now  villages.  Sadad 
contains  the  largest  number  of  Syrians  of  any  place  in  Syria.  Four 
days'  journey  east  of  Damascus  are  the  celebrated  ruins  of  Palmyra, 
the  ancient  *'  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness ; "  %  ^^^  ^^  itoxn  ed-Deir  on 
the  Euphrates,  is  Bahabah^  the  ''  Rehdboth  by  the  river,"  of  Scrip- 
ture. § 

The  '*  Hauran "  of  Scripture  ||  was  the  Auranitis  of  the  Romans, 
and  was  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Israelites.  One  part  is  flat,  and 
extremely  fertile,  the  other  stony  and  mountainous;  its  prosperity  was 
very  great,  especially  under  the  Romans,  as  is  shown  by  the  ruins  of 
numerous  villages;  its  present  capital  is  Eshmeskin,  The  principal 
ancient  sites  are  JEdrei  (Edhra),  a  city  of  Og,  King  of  Bashan,  % 

*  2  Kings  zxiii.  33.  f  Ezek.  zlvii.  15.  X  2  Chron.  viii.  4. 

§  Gen.  zzzvi.  37.  ||  Ezek.  zlvii.  18.  t  Jo*b.  ziii.  31. 
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-with  extensive  ruins;  Ashtaroth;*  Bostra  (Busrah),  the  capital  of 
Arabia  Provincia,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  JBosrah  of  Edom,  and 
having  considerable  ruins ;  Kenathf^  subsequently  the  Canatha  of  the 
Decapolis,  with  also  extensive  ruins ;  Shaka,  probably  the  Sacecea  of 
Ptolemy.  % 

To  the  south  of  the  Hauran  are  the  beautifiil  and  rich  pastoral  dia- 
tricts  of  JBashan  (which  means  fat),  including  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Bashan,  or  Batancsa ;  part  also  of  the  OauUmitU  (Jaulan),  and  the 
rich  district,  called  in  Arabic,  AJlun,  as  far  as  the  country  of  Gilead, 
once  inhabited  by  the  Amorites,  the  descendants  of  Canaan.  The 
ancient  sites  found  in  these  districts  are : — the  ruins  of  AhilOj  a 
town  of  Decapolis;  Oadara  (Ummkeis),  capital  of  the  Gadarenes, 
and  another  town  of  Decapolis;  Oeraaa  (Djerash),  also  a  city  of 
Decapolis,  the  ruins  of  which  are  considered  equal  in  beauty  to  those 
of  Palmyra ;  Argoh  (Rajeb) ;  Arhela  (Irbid) ;  KaJr-JBil,  which  is  con- 
jectured to  be  the  ancient  Pella  ;  Mahanah  (ancient  Mdhanaim) ;  and 
Amatah  (ancient  Amathm),  § 

These  districts  are  bounded  to  the  south  by  the  river  Zerka^  the 
Jahboeh  of  Scripture.  Further  south  lies  the  country  anciently 
belonging  to  the  kingdoms  of  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  (both 
descendants  of  Lot),  and  which  were  allotted  to  Gad  and  Reuben. 
These  kingdoms  were  divided  by  the  River  Amony  now  called  Modjeb. 
The  country  of  the  Ammonites  included  Mount  Gilead,  and  bears  now 
the  name  of  el-Belka ;  it  was  formerly  very  highly  cultivated,  its  fertility 
is  imdiminished,  and  tracks  remain  of  a  good  Roman  road.  The  sites 
of  many  of  its  ancient  towns  can  still  be  pointed  out,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the  principal,  though  some  doubt  is  attached  to  the  accuracy  of 
a  ieyr  \—Bamoih-Q%lead  (Es-Salt),  Elealeh  (El-Al),  HeMon  (Hesh- 
ban),  BaaUMeon  (Main),  Medeha  (Madeba),  Dibon  (Dhiban),  Aroer 
(Arair),  Kiriathaim  f  (Kareiyat),  Macharua  t  (M'Kaur),  BetK-Hoolah 
(Ain-Hajla),  Beth-Nimrdh  (Nimrin),  Jaazer  (Sar),  and  the  last,  and 
most  remarkable,  is  Rahbath  Amnion  (Philadelphia),  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Ammonites,  which  was  greatly  embellished  by  the 
Romans  and  Greeks,  and  whose  beautiful  ruins  still  attest  its  former 
splendour. 

The  present  desolate  state  of  Ammon  is  noticed  by  Lord  Lindsay  as 
a  wonderful  instance  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy : — 

"  The  dreariness  of  its  [Ammon]  aspect,"  says  the  noble  writer,  "  is  quite 
indescribable,  it  looks  like  the  abode  of  death ;  the  valley  stinks  with   dead 


•  Joshua  xiii.  31.  f  Numbers  xxxii.  42. 

X  Robinson's  "  Biblical  Researches,"  Appendix,  vol.  iii.,  p.  157. 
§  Ibid.,  pp.  165, 166. 
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cameU,  one  of  which  was  rolling  in  Che  stream ;  and  though  we  saw  none  among 
the  ruins,  they  were  absolutely  covered  in  every  direction  with  their  dung.  That 
morning's  ride  would  have  convinced  a  sceptic  how  runs  the  prophecy—'  I  will 
make  Rabbah  a  stable  for  camels,  and  a  couching  place  for  flocks/  &c  Ammon 
is  now  quite  deserted,  except  by  the  Bedouins,  who  water  their  flocks  at  iu  little 
river.  .  .  We  met  sheep  and  goats  by  thousands,  and  camels  by  hundreds 
coming  down  to  drink,  all  in  beautiful  condition."  * 

To  the  south  of  the  Amon,  in  the  country  of  the  Moabites,  are 
found  confliderable  ruins  of  Sahbah  Moah  (Babbah)  and  of  Kir-Moab 
(Kerak),  and  also  of  a  village  which  has  been  identified  as  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Zoar,  The  east  portion  of  this  country  bordering  on  the 
Dead  Sea,  is  occupied  by  the  high  range  of  the  Mountains  of  Moab» 
or  Aharim,  Jehel  Attarus,  one  of  the  ridges  of  this  range,  has  gene- 
rally been  considered  as  the  Mount  Nebo,  on  the  highest  point  of 
which,  Piagah,  Moses  died,  after  obtaining  a  sight  of  the  promised 
land;  this  has,  however,  been  dieputed,  in  consequence  o^'Attarus 
standing  considerably  below  Jericho,  instead  of  being  "  over  against" 
.     .    .   opposite  that  city,  as  stated  in  Scripture. 

8aU  is  at  present  the  only  town  in  the  Belka,  the  rest  of  the 
population  consisting  of  Arab  shepherds  living  in  tents.  The  people 
of  Salt  (many  of  whom  are  Christians)  are  mostly  independent 
of  the  Turkish  Qovemment,  and  cultivate  the  ground  for  a  consider- 
able distance  round  their  dwellings.  It  would  be  a  good  station  for  a 
native  missionary,  and  the  people  have  shown  a  great  desire  for  the 
establishment  of  schools ;  but  the  attempts  made  for  this  object  by  the 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem  have  hitherto  been  defeated  by  the  priests.  The 
rich  pasturage  of  Gilead  and  Bashan  was  allotted  to  the  tribes  of 
Oad,  Beuben,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  who  being  accustomed 
to  a  pastoral  life,  solicited  Moses  to  be  allowed  not  to  enter  the  pro- 
mised land,  but  to  remain  on  the  east  of  Jordan.  By  making  such  a 
choice  they  committed  the  sin  of  Esau  in  selling  his  birthright  for  a  plate 
of  red  pottage,  and  severely  was  their  contempt  of  God's  covenanted 
promise  punished;  for  they  were  kept  in  continual  trouble  by  the 
invasions  of  the  Arab  hordes  from  the  East,  and  of  the  Syrians  from 
the  West ;  and  they  were  the  first  of  the  tribes  sent  into  exile'  by  the 
Assyrian  king,  Tiglath-Pileser.  t 

•  Lord  Lindsay's  «*  Travels,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  75, 117.  f  1  Chron.  v.  26. 


Geological  Note.— East  of  the  Jordan,  near  Ausa,  on  the  way  to  Damascus, 
a  considerable  extent  of  the  country  is  of  a  volcanic  nature,  the  rocks  being 
generally  black  and  porous,  and  there  are  traces  of  a  crater.  The  whole 
district,  indeed,  east  of  Jordan  is  calcareous,  with  a  frequent  admixture  of 
basalt ;  and  near  the  Dead  Sea  are  also  found  granite,  porphyry,  breccia,  and 
serpentine. 
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ioanej  acroM  the  Anti-Lebaiioii  to  Baalbec  md  Beyront— 2ebedaiii — 
Btalbeo — Beecription  of  the  temples — ^Valley  of  CcBle-Syria,  the  Leontet 
— VwuMgd  arer  the  Lebanon — Soeneiy  of  the  Lebanon — ^The  Promon- 
iorj,  Nahr-el-Kelb,  and  andeni  Aesyrian  figuies — The  Kanmite  diatiict 
of  Kasnwan — The  Birer  AdoniB— Jebeil,  Batmn,  Maiieihhah,  liar- 
Eljaa,  Behnand — Tripoli — AnBairiyah  monntainB — Tortoaa,  Baneaa, 
Jebilee— Ehden — Gmyenta  of  St.  Anthony  and  Kanobin — ^Bsherreh, 
Jebd  Mackmel,  and  Sannin — ConTcnt  of  Bemitiy — Ancient  temples — 
Ghuzir — Conyents  of  Ain  Warka,  Bzummar,  Eereim,  BaUoua,  fTariaga, 
Shalleitta,  Es  Sharfe,  Bkirki,  Antureh,  Hannah  Shouair — District  of  the 
Druses — Bmmmana,  Bnckfeiya,  Deii^l-Enmmar — Political  state  of  the 
tribes  in  the  Lebanon — Beligion  and  customs  of  the  Dmses — ^The  Droses 
descended  from  the  Moabites — ^The  Ansairiyah,  IsmaiyHah,  and  Yesi- 
diens-*  Orthodox  sects  of  Mohammedans  —  Somiites — Metanmlies  ■ 
Character  of  Fatalism — ^Ilie  Badawin  Arabs. 

The  road  from  Damascus  to  Baalbec  oyer  the  Anti-Lebanon,  first 
ascends  the  chalky,  sterile  hUl  of  Salheiyah,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the 
large  and  beautiful  suburb  of  that  name ;  on  the  west  of  the  hill,  about 
six  hundred  feet  above  the  plain,  stands  the  sepulchre  of  a  reputed 
Moslem  saint,  named  Kabbet  en-Kaar,  or  "  the  Arch  of  Victory," 
6t>m  whence  a  most  glorious  view  is  enjoyed  of  the  city,  its  gardens, 
and  the  boundless  plains  to  the  east.  The  road,  which  is  only  a  rough 
mountain  track,  then  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Barrada,  and  it 
continues  on  either  side  of  the  banks  of  the  river  through  the  windings 
of  the  valley,  which  in  some  places  is  richly  wooded  and  cultivated, 
there  being  plantations  and  gardens  of  vines,  apricot,  cherry,  walnut, 
and  other  fruit-trees,  in  the  midst  of  highly  picturesque  scenery.  On 
the  summit  of  a  steep  hill,  the  ruins  of  a  church  are  seen,  called  Nehbi- 
Abelf  marking  out,  according  to  tradition,  the  tomb  of  AbeL*    Near 

*  This  curious  tradition  Is  as  follows :— "  When  Cain  slew  his  brother,  not 
knowing  how  to  dispose  of  the  body,  he  threw  it  across  his  shoulders,  and  carried 
it  a  considerable  way  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  hiding-place  for  It.    At  last  he 
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a  steep  bridge  the  yalley  contracts  into  a  rocky  pass,  and  the  stream  falls 
in  a  cascade  about  thirty,  feet  high.  The  river  has  to  descend  about  a 
thousand  feet  below  this  level  before  it  reaches  Damascus.  The  prin- 
cipal source  of  the  Barrada  is  in  a  wld,  beautiful  glen,  about  an  hour  and 
a  half's  journey  from  the  direct  road,  and  is  called  Am  T^.  **  Here,** 
says  a  recent  traveller,  "  the  Barrada  rushes  in  a  very  large  stream— a 
river  bom  at  once  out  of  the  base  of  the  rocky  hill,  pouring  forth,  I 
should  suppose,  thirty  or  forty  tons  per  minute ;  enough,  at  once  to 
turn  four  or  five  mills  together."  *  At  some  distance  lower  down,  the 
Barrada  (Pharpar  of  Scripture)  is  joined  by  another  stream,  which  has 
generally  been  considered  the  Abana.  There  are  chambers  or  tombs 
out  out  of  the  rock,  with  broken  columns  and  inscriptions,  at  the 
entrance  of  this  pass,  which  have  been  examined  by  the  American 
missionary.  Dr.  De  Forrest,  and  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  ancient 
Boman  town  of  Abiia  ad  Libanum ;  a  minute  account  of  these  ruins 
and  inscriptions,  supplied  by  Dr.  De  Forrest,  is  given  in  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Wilson's  valuable  work,  "Lands  of  the  Bible."! 

The  large  village  of  Z^)edani,  the  chief  place  of  the  Barrada  valley, 
is  about  half-way  between  Damascus  and  Baalbec,  and  lying  also  on 
the  line  of  road  to  Beyrout  is  a  stirring,  thriving  place ;  the  valley 
forms  here  a  verdant  basin,  several  miles  in  length,  thickly  planted 
with  mulberry  trees,  vines,  and  some  willows  and  poplars ;  as  no  wine 
is  made,  the  juice  of  the  grapes  is  reduced  into  a  kind  of  thick  syrup 
called  dihSf  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  sugar;  the  inhabitants  are 
three-fourths  Mussulmans  and  the  remainder  Christians;  they  feed 
cattle,  and  tend  silkworms.  Beyond  Zebedani  we  proceeded  over  the 
lower  western  ridges  of  Anti-Lebanon,  through  several  valleys  and 
narrow  passes,  some  of  which  were  cultivated  and  picturesque,  but 
others  barren  and  thinly  inhabited.  We  had  some  splendid  views 
of  the  lofty  ranges  of  the  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  and  of  the 
rich  valley  of  Ccsle-Syria  lying  between  them. 

Baalbec,  the  ancient  Heliopolis,  or  City  of  the  Sun,  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Anti-Lebanon  range,  above  half-way  up  the  valley  of  Ccele- 
Syria,  opposite  the  summit  of  Sannin :  the  present  town,  of  a  quad- 
rangular form,  and  surrounded  by  tumbling  walls,  presents  a  sad  scene 
of  ruin  and  desolation,  few  of  the  miserable  hovels  being  tenanted, 
and  fragments  of  broken  pillars  and  hewn  stone  lying  scattered  in 
every  direction. 

perceived  a  raven  making  a  hole  in  the  ground  with  its  beak,  in  order  to  inter 
one  of  itB  young ;  and  taking  example  of  the  bird,  he  flung  down  his  burden, 
hollowed  out  a  grave  with  his  hands,  and  consigned  the  clay  of  Abel  to  its  parent 
earth."— Mrs.  Romer's  "  Temples  and  Tombs  of  Egypt,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  373. 

•  Rev.  W.  Churton's  "  Land  of  the  Morning,"  p.  2C7. 

t  Vol.  ii.,  p.  374. 
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The  wretched  population  consists  of  about  one  hundred  families,  of 
whom  three-fourths  are  Moslems  of  the  Metaweli  sect,  (followers  of 
Ali,  like  the  Persians,)  and  the  remainder  are  Christians.  The  tombs 
of  the  Moslems  are  in  better  repair  than  their  dwellings.  A  curious 
Arabic  inscription  on  a  tombstone,  in  a  ruined  mosque  east  of  the  town, 
is  mentioned  by  Lord  Nugent  as  indicating  the  spot  to  be  that  of  the 
sepulture  of  "  the  greatest  King  Saladin  (Saleh  Alia  ed  Dhein),  who  by 
the  wisdom  of  his  mind  won  all  these  countries."  Saladin  is  known 
to  have  died  at  Damascus ;  was  he  buried  at  Baalbec  P 

A  minute  description  of  architectural  antiquities  does  not  fall  within 
our  purpose ;  the  remains,  however,  of  the  wonderful  monuments  of 
Baalbec  afford  such  a  strong  testimony  to  the  former  wealth  and  great- 
ness of  these  countries,  towards  the  possible  restoration  of  which, 
under  sounder  religious  and  moral  influences,  our  inquiries  are  speci- 
ally directed,  that  I  shall  introduce  the  following  account  of  these 
celebrated  temples,  as  briefly  conveying  a  most  true  and  able  delinea- 
tion of  their  magnificence. 

**  Baalbec  presents  a  mass  of  ruins  of  which  the  famous  Temple  of  the  Sun 
constitutes  only  a  part.  Three  distinct  epochs  of  architecture  are  evident;  the 
most  recent  is  Saracenic,  preceded  by  Romani  and  both  are  superimposed  upon 
an  artificial  platform  of  a  period  unlcnown,  but  surmised  to  date  from  the  time  of 
Solomon.  Tliis  platform  contains  those  marvellous  monster-blocks  of  stone 
which  baffle  all  conjecture  as  to  how  they  could  have  been  conveyed  thither  from 
the  quarry,  and  still  more  how  they  could  have  been  raised  to  the  position  they 
now  occupy.  They  for  exceed  in  magnitude  the  wonderful  masses  of  Koom 
Ombos,  and  are  formed  of  a  compact  limestone  resembling  coarse  marble,  much 
heavier  than  the  sandstone  of  Egypt.  The  natives  of  this  place  quickly  resolve 
all  doubts,  by  assuring  you  that  the  whole  fabric  was  raised  by  the  ccmimand  of 
Solomon,  the  most  powerful  enchanter  the  world  ever  saw,  and  executed  by  the 
Djins  (Genii),  who  were  his  slaves ! 

"  As  far  as  relates  to  the  probability  of  Solomon  having  been  the  founder  of 
the  original  Temple  of  Baal  at  Baalbec,  it  is  a  fact  that  part  of  the  outer  wall 
is  composed  of  immense  blocks  of  stone,  with  bevelled  edges,  exactly  cut  like 
those  still  remaining  in  that  part  of  the  ancient  foundation  of  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem  which  is  supposed  to  be  coeval  with  the  reign  of  Solomon.  The 
second  period  of  ooustructions  at  Baalbec  is  attributed  to  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  and  all  of  those  remains  are  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
magnificent  in  their  outline,  but  betraying  in  their  exuberant  ornaments  some  of 
those  foults  of  sculpture  which  marked  the  decline  of  the  art  Perhaps  no  frag- 
ment that  remains  of  the  splendor  of  the  Elder  World  is,  however,  so  perfectly 
beautiful  as  the  six  lofty  columns  (each  one  measuring  between  sixty  and  seventy 
feet  in  height,  and  surmounted  by  a  noble  architrave  and  cornice),  which  tower 
above  all  the  ruins  of  Baalbec,  and  form  the  first  object  beheld  from  afar  by  the 
pilgrim  approaching  those  shattered  fanes.  Egypt  possesses  nothing  more 
imposing — nothing  so  harmonious— as  these  pillars,  which,  all- colossal  as  they 
are,  have  an  airy  lightness,  an  elegant  richness  of  detail  about  them,  that  enchants 
even  more  than  it  astonishes.    These  six  columns  must  have  formed  part  of  a 
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oolonn«d6,  Jndging  from  the  frag:ments  of  umilar  ones  that  lie  shiTcred  around  ; 
perhaps  it  led  to  the  entrance  of  the  great  Temple  of  the  Sun,  and  I  can  imagine 
nothing  comparable  to  the  effect  produced  by  such  an  avenue. 

**  The  remains  of  the  temple  itself  are  surpassingly  beautiful.  Its  form  is  an 
oblong  square,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a  majestic  covered  portico,  supported  by 
lofty  Corinthian  columns  surmounted  by  the  most  elaborately  sculptured  archi- 
traves and  cornices ;  the  soffits  are  adorned  with  the  busts  of  gods  and  heroes  in 
high  relief,  looking  down  from  lozenge-shaped  apertures  in  a  ground  of  delicately 
carved  trellis-work.  Great  fragments  of  these  soffits  encumber  the  ground,  the 
effect  of  earthquakes,  which,  more  than  war,  have  been  the  destruction  of 
Baalbec :  but  enough  still  remains  uninjured  to  show  how  exquisite  must  have 
been  the  beauty  of  this  noble  portico  in  its  original  state.  We  were  a  long  time 
before  we  could  discover  the  entrance  to  the  temple,  for  the  Saracens  surrounded 
it  with  a  wall,  which  appears  to  have  been  principally  intended  to  prevent  all 
ingress  to  it.  At  last,  just  as  we  were  about  to  retire  from  the  spot  in  despair, 
believing  that  it  had  been  blocked  up  for  long  ages,  I  espied  a  low  aperture  in 
the  wall,  half  masked  with  wild  brambles,  through  which  I  crept,  and  found  my- 
self standing  before  the  great  gateway.  It  is  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  twenty 
wide,  and  is  admirably  sculptured  all  round  with  broad  bands  of  the  most  deli- 
cate ornaments  in  a  wonderful  state  of  preservation,  and  the  interior  of  the 
upper  part  represents  an  eagle  with  outspread  wings— not  the  eagle  of  imperial 
Rome,  but  the  Eastern  eagle  dedicated  to  sun-worships-grasping  in  its  talons  a 
cadttceus,  and  holding  in  ita  beak  a  ribbon,  the  ends  of  which,  streaming  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left,  are  supported  by  two  flying  figures  of  Fame.  The  soffit 
containing  this  beautiful  sculpture  is  composed  of  three  blocks,  the  centre  one  of 
which  has  been  displaced  by  an  earthquake,  and  has  fallen  several  feet  below  the 
other  two,  where  it  remains  suspended,  and  appears  to  menace  the  head  of 
whosoever  attempts  to  cross  the  threshold.  The  roof  of  the  temple  has  com- 
pletely disappeared :  the  interior  still  preserves  some  fine  pilasters,  with  niches 
between  them,  which  were  doubtless  destined  to  contain  the  statues  of  the  gods; 
and  their  elaborate  embellishment  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  other  portions 
of  this  once  splendid  sanctuary. 

"  A  beautiful  gem  among  the  Roman  remains  at  Baalbec  is  the  small  circular 
temple  of  marble  supported  upon  Corinthian  columns  (a  few  of  which  are  yet 
standing),  and  having  niches  between  them  for  statues,  which  is  detached  from 
the  great  pile,  and  up  to  a  recent  period  was  used  as  a  Christian  chapel  for  the 
Greek  rite.  It  is  in  a  very  tottering  condition,  and  we  did  not  attempt  to  enter ; 
but  the  exterior  is  rich  in  sculptures  of  great  beauty  and  delicacy.  All  the 
written  descriptions  in  the  world  would,  however,  fail  in  conveying  a  complete 
idea  of  the  ruins  of  Baalbec— so  grand  in  their  outline,  so  minute  in  their 
details,  so  saddening  in  their  chaotic  destruction." — Mrs.  Romer's  "  Temples  and 
Tombs  of  Egypt,"  p.  379. 

The  foregoing  description  will  be  completed  by  the  following  few 
additional  remarks.  The  six  beautiful  columns  which  are  still  standing, 
and  which  the  writer  conjectures  to  have  formed  part  of  a  mere  colon- 
nade, are  considered  by  antiquarians  to  have  belonged  to  another  great 
temple  that  was  never  finished,  superior  to  the  one  now  remaining.  The 
large  raised  platform  on  which  these  temples  were  erected,  was  divided 
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into  several  outer  courts,  round  which  there  were  arched  chamhers, 
some  forty  and  others  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  supported  by  columns  and 
highly  embellished,  haying  niches  for  statues ;  on  one  side,  these  con- 
structions are  large,  and  it  is  most  likely  that,  according  to  the  plan  of 
Solomon's  Temple,  they  were  occupied  by  the  priests  and  other 
servants  of  the  temples.  The  platform  being  raised  upon  arches,  there 
are  long  and  wide  passages  running  under  it.  Several  very  large  and 
strong  structures  were  erected  round  these  ruins  by  the  Saracens, 
in  order  to  convert  them  into  fortresses.  The  prodigious  size  of  the 
stones  in  the  outer  walls  of  the  platform,  constituting  the  chief 
wonder  of  these  ruins,  I  shall  add  their  dimensions,  as  stated  by  a 
recent  traveller,  which  correspond  nearly  with  our  own  measurements. 
"  On  the  west  side  are  three  stones,  about  fifty-seven  or  sixty  feet  long, 
laid  over  four  courses  of  stones  about  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  by  four 
feet  high.  At  the  north-west  is  a  comer-stone,  fifty-seven  feet  or  more 
in  length,  and  eleven  or  twelve  feet  high.  On  the  north,  also,  are  nine 
stones  perhaps  thirteen  feet  (possibly  fifteen  feet)  high.  These  nine 
stones  occupy  a  length  of  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet.  Con- 
sequently, eleven  or  twelve  of  such  stones  would  be  higher  than 
St.  Paul's,  and  thirteen  would  be  higher,  I  suppose,  than  the  Great 
Pyramid."  • 

The  above  measurements  are  rather  under  than  over-rated.  Wood 
and  Dawkins  measured  one  stone  sixty- nine  feet  in  length,  thirteen  in 
depth,  and  eighteen  in  breadth ;  a  stone,  or,  rather,  mass  of  rock,  of 
nearly  similar  dimensions,  is  found  in  a  quarry  near  the  town,  left 
ready  for  removal ;  the  question  may  well  be  asked,  by  what  means 
could  this  be  accomj^hed  ?  The  raised  platform  is  surrounded  by  a 
large  fosse,  intended  probably  to  be  filled  with  water,  and  some  of  the 
enormous  masses  of  rock  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  walls 
have  been  raised  to  a  height  of  twenty-five  feetf 

•  Rey.  H.  B.  W.  Cburton's  '*  Land  of  the  Morning/'  p.  264. 

t  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  Jews  may  have  contributed  to  the  erec- 
tion of  these  gigantic  monuments,  if  not  their  sole  originators.*  The  following 
extract  from  an  interesting  pamphlet  by  a  recent  writer,  contains  plausible  reasons 
in  support  of  this  opinion : — *'  That  Palmyra  and  Baalbec,  in  which  is  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun,  were  originally  the  work  of  Solomon,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  nor  is 
there  any  physical  reason  why  we  should  deny  to  them  nearly  the  same  anti- 
quity as  Petra,  or  Selah,  in  Arabia.  Notwithstanding  the  assumption  of  the 
classical  Vitruvias,  or  the  infidelity  of  Volney,  we  must  not  refuse  to  the  Jews  an 
honest  claim  to  architecture,  as  well  as  to  philosophy.  The  Hebrew  was  the  parent 
language  of  other  cognate  dialects.  Abraham  having  migrated  from  Chaldea,  it 
is  probable  that  he  learned  from  the  Assyrians  a  knowledge  of  the  arts.  This  fiict 


1  It  is  stated  of  Solomon,  in  2  Chron.  viii.  4,  that  "  He  built  Tadmor  (Palmyra) 
in  the  wilderness,  and  all  the  store  cities  which  he  built  in  Hamath." 
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In  the  plain  near  Baalbec,  on  the  road  to  Beyrout,  there  is  a  sm&VL, 
roofless,  octagonal  building,  called  Kubbei  Duris,  surrounded  by 
eight  granite  columns.  The  pillars  are  of  different  dimensions,  and 
some  thicker  at  the  top  than  at  the  base ;  they  eyidently  belonged  to 
some  other  ancient  building,  and  have  been  used  in  the  construction 
of  a  rude  place  of  religious  worship.  An  isolated  pillar  of  the 
Corinthian  order  stands  also  in  the  plain  towards  Sannin,  the  design 
of  which  is  unknown.  The  ancient  history  of  Baalbec  is  involved  in 
much  obscurity;  it  is  probably  the  Baalhamon  of  the  Song  of 
Solomon,*  the  eagle  is  evidently  the  Eastern  eagle,  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  the  sun,  and  not  that  of  imperial  Rome,  for  it  resembles 
the  sculptured  eagles  of  Palmyra.  The  only  testimony,  however,  on 
record  respecting  the  building  of  these  temples,  is  that  of  John  of 
Antioch,  who  refers  their  erection  to  ^lius  Antoninus  Pius.  They 
have  evidently  been  overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  like  the  stupendous 
Temple  of  the  Giants  at  Agrigentum  (Girgenti  in  Sicily).  It  is 
instructive  to  notice  how,  in  parts  of  the  world  distant  from  one 
another,  and  at  different  times,  God  Almighty  has  signally  punished, 
by  the  same  direct  interpositionB  of  sovereign  power,  the  rebellious 
pride  and  idolatry  of  man's  attempts  to  set  up  the  worship  of  false 
gods ;  how  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  has  poured  contempt 
upon  man's  mightiest  works  by  laying  them  in  a  few  seconds  prostrate 

appears  from  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Layard,  on  the  site  of  Nineveh.  After  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  had  been  the  devastators  and  conquerors,  they  became  the 
possessors  and  repairers  of  these  stupendous  monuments  in  Syria.  There  are 
found  occasional  Greek  letters  graven  on  their  ruins.  The  Corinthian  and  Ionic 
orders  may  be  seen  in  all  their  beauty  in  these  Oriental  galleries  delineated  in 
the  plates  of  Mr.  Wood,  with  which  antiquarians  are  familiar.  The  house  of  the 
forest  of  Lebanon  is  mentioned  as  having  been  built  by  the  Jewish  king  of  white 
marble  and  cedar,  with  appropriate  decorations  of  flowers,  fruit,  cherubic,  and 
animal  designs.  The  foundations  of  it  were  laid  about  b.c.  960,  and  160,000  men 
were  said  to  have  been  employed  in  the  works.  The  dimensions  of  the  great 
temple  (at  Baalbec)  are  as  follows : — 

Steps    .... 
-  Portico       .... 
Hexagonal  Court 
Quadrangle 
Peristyle 

Esplanade  ...  29|  „ 

Height,  from  ground  to  pediment,  120  feet 
**  Though  the  present  superstructures  have  been  assigned  to  a  mpre  recent 
period  of  history,  yet  they  may  have  been  raised  upon  the  same  ground-work, 
and  modelled  proportionally  to  the  former  grandeur  of  the  buildings  and  their 
compartments."—**  Iconography,"  by  Vigil,  p.  47. 
•  Song  viii.  11. 
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WIDTH. 

50  feet 

188  feet 

48  „ 

261  „ 

190  „ 

266  „ 

404  „ 

420  „ 

280  „ 

160  „ 
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to  the  ground!  After  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  Heliopolis 
long  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  Saracen  Khalifa,  and  continued 
a  flourishing  place,  hut  being  finally  subdued,  it  gradually  fell  into 
complete  ruin.* 

Valley  op  Ccele-Sybia  (Hollow-Syria,  and,  in  Arabic, 
Bekaa). — ^This  valley  lies  between  the  two  lofty  ranges  of  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon,  in  a  direction  north-east  and  south-west;  it  is 
nearly  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  averages  about  twelve  in  breadth ;  it 
is  watered  by  the  river  Litany,  the  ancient  Leontes,  and  by  a  number 
of  clear,  rapid  "  streams  from  Lebanon."  f  Although  the  soil  is  not  so 
rich  as  in  the  valleys  of  Palestine,  it  was  formerly  extremely  fertile, 
owing  to  the  plentiful  supply  of  water,  when  there  were  labourers  to 
cultivate  it ;  but  being  now  very  thinly  inhabited,  it  is  only  partially 
tilled,  and  bears  but  scanty  crops.  The  Litany  (Leontes)  has  its  main 
source  in  the  Anti-Lebanon,  at  the  Ain-Nahiehf  and  after  flowing  down 
the  valley  enters  at  its  southern  extremity  a  very  narrow,  deep,  and 
wild  mountainous  gorge,  through  which  it  rushes  for  many  miles, 
when  it  again  issues  into  a  plain,  and  flows  into  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  north  of  Tyre.  Not  far  from  the  northern  end  of  Ccele-Syria  the 
river  Aazay  (Orontes)  takes  its  rise  in  the  Lebanon,  and  pursues  a 
long  course  at  the  foot  of  that  range,  passing  by  the  Hamath  of 
Scripture  and  Antiogh  ;  after  which  it  flows  into  the  Bay  of  Antioch, 
below  Suedia. 

At  Maaluleh,  north  of  Baalbec,  there  is  a  remnant  of  a  Christian 
people,  whose  vernacular  language  is  still  the  Syriac.  Where  the  road 
begins  to  ascend  the  Lebanon,  there  is  a  large,  neat,  and  thriving 
village,  called  Zakhali,  copiously  watered  by  a  rapid  mountain-Atream, 
which,  after  turning  several  mills,  irrigates  and  fertilizes  the  adjoin- 
ing land.  The  village  is  well  surrounded  with  mulberry  trees,  low- 
trained  vines,  and  tall  poplars.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  Greek 
Catholics,  are  a  handsome,  intelligent,  independent  race,  very  indus- 
trious, and  well-dressed.  While  resting  there  for  some  hours  we  were 
assisted  by  a  number  of  clever-looking  boys,  several  of  whom  willingly 
read  to  us  passages  from  our  Arabic  tracts,  and  appeared  eager 
for  instruction ;  it  is  a  place  where  the  opening  of  a  school  might  be 
attempted. 

THE  LEBANON. 

The  passage  across  the  Lebanon  is,  in  many  parts  of  the  mountain, 
extremely  difficult,  there  being  no  trace  of  any  road,  and  large  masses 

*  Some  historical  and  other  interesting  accounts  of  Baalbec  will  be  found  in 
"Lord  Lindsay's  Letters,"  voL  ii.,p. 360. 
f  Song  iv.  15. 
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of  rocky  as  steep  almost  as  stone  walls,  sometimes  lying  in  the  way.  The 
scene  often  combines  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  wild,  the  sublime,  and 
the  picturesque;  the  summits  of  bold,  precipitous,  variously-shaped 
ridges  are  seen  towering  above  one  another,  the  highest  of  them  half- 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  lower  ones  with  woods  of  pine  and  other 
forestrtrees.  Deep,  wild,  and  rocky  gorges,  or  else  well-cultivated 
table-lands  and  romantic  valleys,,  intervene  between  many  of  these 
ridges ;  while  the  rushing  water-floods,  even  the  floods  from  Lebanon, 
and  from  the  tops  thereof,  descend  as  mountain-torrents,  and  flow 
through  the  valleys  towards  the  sea,  forming  several  large  rivers,  such 
as  the  Orontes,  the  Leontes,  the  Dog  River,  "  ancient  Lycus,*'  {Ndhr- 
eUKett)  and  the  river  Ibrahim  or  "  ancient  Adonis."  The  last  of  these 
is  the  scene  of  the  absurd  mythological  story  of  Venus  and  the  young 
hunter. 

The  table-lands,  valleys,  and  sides  of  the  ridges  are,  in  many  parts, 
richly  cultivated  and  thickly  inhabited,  being  studded  with  numerous 
large  villages ;  the  population  of  the  Lebanon  exceeds  that  of  all 
Palestine,  amounting  to  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
houses  are  generally  well  built,  and  the  people  industrious,  intelligent, 
and  respectable  in  their  appearance.  The  whole  range  of  Lebanon 
consists  of  whitish  limestone,  giving  the  bare  rock  a  white  appear- 
ance, from  whence  it  probably  derived  its  name:  it  is  cultivated 
almost  to  the  very  top  by  means,  in  many  places,  of  terraces  b(iilt  up 
with  great  labour  along  its  steep  sides ;  strata  of  basalt  are  sometimes 
seen  piercing  through  the  limestone.  The  vine  is  extensively  cultivated, 
but  it  is  trained  low  along  the  ground,  or  upon  stony  walls  and  broad 
terraces,  and  sometimes  on  fig-trees.  The  wines  produced  are  almost 
equal  in  quality  to  the  best  French  wines.  There  are  numerous  mul- 
berry and  olive-plantations,  and  many  of  the  villages  are  surrounded  with 
palm-trees,  or  embosomed  in  gardens,  well  stocked  with  fruit-trees, 
beautiful  shrubs,  and  flowers ;  among  the  latter  the  wild-rose,  wood- 
bine, myrtle,  clematis,  hawthorn,  &c.,  abound;  a  great  variety  of  the 
ordinary  tillage-crops  are,  also,  grown.  Many  highly  picturesque 
views  may  be  obtained  by  looking  down  from  the  heights  of  abrupt 
ridges  into  deep  and  richly  cultivated  ravines  and  valleys.  A  great 
number  of  large  lizards,  of  the  richest  green  and  variegated  colours, 
some  a  foot  long,  are  found  in  these  districts  and  in  Coele-Syria. 

The  women  of  the  Lebanon  are  singular  in  their  appearance,  from 
the  ancient  custom  of  wearing  on  the  forehead  a  long  conical  horn, 
called  TANTOUR;  a  large  veil  is  thrown  over  it,  covering  the  face  and 
neck ;  the  length  increases  with  the  rank  of  the  wearer,  and  sometimes 
is  equal  to  a  yard ;  it  is  chiefly  worn  by  the  married  women,  but,  in  the 
noble  classes,  also  before  marriage.    It  projects  either  from  the  centre 
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of  the  forehead  or  from  one  side  of  the  head,  and  is  rarely  left  off 
even  at  night  It  is  considered  as  a  pledge  of  faithfulness,  and  is 
worn  by  Christians  as  well  as  Druses.  The  origin  of  this  singular 
custom  is  involved  in  obscurity.  In  Abyssinia  it  is  worn  by  men, 
and  is  an  emblem  of  power;  it  may  remind  us  of  the  passage  of 
Scripture — **  Lift  not  up  your  horn  on  high.  .  .  .  Mine  horn  hast 
thou  exalted."  Moses  is  often  painted  with  a  horn,  and  this  custom 
is  no  doubt  of  great  antiquity.* 

The  proportion  of  wood  in  the  Lebanon  is  now  small,  compared  with 
the  immensely  thick  forests  with  which  it  was  clothed  in  former  ages : 
this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  surrounding  plains,  now  very  thinly  populated,  having  been  driven 
during  ages  of  civil  war  and  persecution  to  seek  refuge  in  these 
retired  mountains,  where  they  have  been  compelled  to  cut  down  the 
wood,  in  order  to  cultivate  the  soil  for  their  subsistence.  On  the 
many  occasions,  also,  when  the  Turks  invaded  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Lebanon,  in  order  to  put  down  the  rebellious  risings  of  their  warlike 
inhabitants,  they  opened  their  way  by  hewing  down  the  woods.  The 
kings  of  Assyria,  who  ruled  over  these  regions,  and  persecuted  Qod's 
chosen  people,  were  proud,  cruel  idolaters,  especially  Hazael;  and  the 
judgments  of  God  denounced  upon  the  land  as  the  punishment  of  the 
Assyrian  monarch's  wickedness  were  in  this  manner  accomplished,  for 
in  addition  to  the  overthrow  of  the  heathen  altars  of  Baalbec,  it  was 
foretold  of  Lebanon : — 

**  And  the  rest  of  the  trees  of  his  forest  shall  be  few,  that  a  child  may  write 
them.  .  .  .  Behold,  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  shall  lop  the  bough  with 
terror;  and  the  high  ones  of  stature  shall  be  hewn  down.  .  .  .  And  He  shall 
cut  down  the  thickets  of  the  forests  with  iron,  and  Lebanon  shall  h\\  by  a 
mighty  one."  f  *'  Lebanon  is  ashamed  and  hewn  down."|  "  Upon  the  moun- 
tains and  in  the  valleys  his  branches  are  fallen.'*  $ 

The  ruins  of  several  ancient  temples  are  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  mountain,  some  at  a  great  elevation ;  they  resemble  in  architecture 
the  stupendous  erections  of  Baalbec,  the  walls  being  built  without 
cement,  and  with  huge  columns  in  front ;  one  is  called  Deir  eUKulah, 
near  the  village  Beit  Miry ;  there  are  five  or  six  more,  and  they  are 
mostiy  thrown  down. 

*  "  In  illustration  of  the  Bible,  the  Macedonian  coins  which  bear  the  title 
TivtpykrtiQt  will  explain  why  in  Luke  xxii.  25,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  Gentiles  de- 
signate their  kings  as  *  benefactors ; '  the  uplifted  horn  of  the  Bed'n  or  ibex  on 
the  helmet  of  Tryphon,  or  the  ram's  horn  of  Alexander,  adopted  by  his  successors, 
will  give  an  illustration  of  the  metaphor  so  frequently  used  in  Scripture,  of 
'setting  up  the  horn  on  high.'" — Jerusalem  Literary  Society,  1849,  Opening 
Address. 

t  Isai.  X.  19,  33,  34.  |  Ibid,  xxxiii.  9.  §  Esek.  xxxi.  12. 
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Topography  and  Monastic  Institutions. — ^The  largest  and 
most  important  places  in  the  Lebanon  are  connected  with  monastic 
institutions,  of  which  the  number  is  very  great;  a  few  of  them  have 
abeady  been  noticed  in  the  account  of  the  Maronites.  *  The  most 
interesting  of  these  localities  will  now  be  briefly  mentioned  in  a  con- 
nected order.  Setting  out  from  Beyrout,  the  river  of  Beyrout,  ancient 
**  Magoras,"  is  crossed  by  a  bridge ;  continuing  along  the  Bay  of  St. 
George,  the  supposed  scene  of  the  fabulous  legend  of  St  George  and 
the  Dragon,  t  and  fording  the  Nahr  d-Maut^-^Biyet  of  Death," 
the  high  promontory,  called  Has  Nahr  el-Keilh,  is  retched;  there  being 
no  passage  round  this  headland,  a  narrow  road  has  been  cut  out  of 
the  rock,  a  little  above  the  sea :  some  Roman  inscriptions  are  seen 
near  the  road,  stating  that  it  had  been  widened  and  lowered  by  the 
munificence  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Maundrel  discovered,  however, 
another  road,  which  had  been  cut  in  the  rock  considerably  higher  up; 
and  here  are  some  curious  human  figures  as  large  as  life  carved 
in  mezzo-relievo  in  the  rock,  and  covered  with  inscriptions  in  un- 
known characters.  Very  correct  drawings  of  these  figures,  and  copies 
of  the  inscriptions,  were  made  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  ^Wilson,  and  are 
published  in  his  work  already  referred  to.  %  They  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  figures  discovered  at  Nineveh — ^the  characters 
of  the  inscriptions  are  cuneiform,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  were  the  work  of  the  Assyrians  during  their  possession  of 
Syria.  On  descending  the  northern  side  of  the  promontory,  the 
Nahr  «?-JK«^— "Dog  River,"  or  ancient  Lycus,  is  seen  flowing 
rapidly  into  the  sea  from  between  two  steep  mountains ;  it  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge,  and  descends  through  a  narrow  wild  ravine.  At  some 
distance  up  this  gorge  there  are  several  large  natural  caves  through 
which  the  river  rushes,  and  also  a  natural  bridge. 

The  Maeonite  District. — ^The  next  district  is  that  of  Kasrawan^ 
the  holy  land  of  the  Maronites,  in  which  are  situated  most  of  their 
convents  and  colleges.  Beyond  the  wide  bay  of  Junah,  the  Nahr 
Ibrahim^  the  ancient  "  River  Adonis,"  flows  into  the  sea;  it  has  prob- 
ably derived  the  name  Ibrahim  from  some  Pasha,  and  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge,  near  which  there  are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  It  was  on 
this  river  that  the  funeral  rites  of  Adonis,  a  supposed  hunter  bom  at 
Jebeil,  were  performed  in  Pagan  times,  to  commemorate  the  grief  of 
Venus  at  his  untimely  death.  The  river  was  asserted,  on  these  occa- 
sions, to  become  as  red  as  blood;  but  Maundrel  discovered,  that,  while 
its  waters  do  assume  at  times  a  reddish  colour,  this  is  caused  by  a  red 
earth,  which  u  washed  down  by  torrents  of  the  autumnal  rain,  from 
the  mountains  above.    Beyond  Nahr  Ibrahim  is  the  town  of  Jebeil, 

•  See  p.  243.  f  See  p.  232.  t  Vol.  ii-,  p.  408. 
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near  which  there  is  a  stone  with  a  Greek  inscription.  This  town  is 
the  Byhlus  of  the  Greeks,  and  is  considered  hy  some  writers  to  be  the 
ancient  Oehal,  or  Gahala,  in  the  country  of  the  Giblitee,  mentioned  by 
Joshuat*  and  whose  people  were  employed  by  Hiram  in  preparing 
materials  for  the  Temple  of  Solomon.t  There  are,  however,  differences 
of  opinion  on  the  subject, — the  site  of  Gabala  being  fixed  by  others: 
north  of  Lebanon,  between  Tripoli  and  Latakia.  Jebeil  was  formeriy 
a  place  of  considerable  size  and  importance.  Beyond  Jebeil  is  Batnm, 
the  ancient  Botrys,  now  a  village  of  aboat  a  thousand  inhabitants, 
chiefly  Maronites.  In  the  Wadl  Jauz,  (or,  pomegranate  valley), 
beyond  Batrun,  stand,  on  a  perpendicular  isolated  rock,  the  ruins  of 
the  castle  of  Maseilabah,  On  the  summit  of  the  next  lofty  headland, 
called  Jehel  Hamat,  or  en-'Nuriyah,  is  the  celebrated  Greek  convent, 
Mar  ElycLs.  Between  this  and  Tripoli  there  are  numerous  villages 
and  convents,  one  of  which,  called  Belmand,  belongs  to  the  Greeks, 
and  was  founded  by  one  of  the  crusader  Counts  of  Tripoli. 

Tbipoli,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Nahr  Ahu  AH,  the  Kadisha 
or  holy  river,  is  a  large,  fortified,  well-built,  thriving  town,  with  a 
population  of  about  20,000  Moslems  and  Christians,  the  latter  chiefly 
of  the  Greek  communion.  The  houses  are  remarkably  well  supplied 
with  water,  there  being  a  fountain  almost  in  every  court  The 
harbour,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  is  small,  but  the  anchorage 
tolerably  good.  The  town  has  a  considerable  trade,  exporting  silks, 
sponges,  and  galls,  from  the  Ansairij'ah  Mountains,  also  wax, 
madder,  and  tobacco.  Tripoli  is  believed  formerly  to  have  had  three, 
instead  of  two  divisions,  inhabited  by  three  separate  colonies  from 
T^,  Sidon,  and  Aradus,  which  afterwards  united ;  from  which  time 
it  received  its  present  name.  It  is  called  TarahuhtB  in  Arabia.  There 
are  about  fifty  Jews,  and  it  would  be  a  good  missionary  station. 

The  range  of  mountains  north  of  Tripoli  is  lower  and  less  fertile 
than  the  Lebanon,  and  is  named  Anzetbt,  or  Anbaibitah;  it  is 
inhabited  by  a  lawless  tribe,  who  have  never  been  brought  into  com- 
plete subjection, — who,  like  the  Druses,  are  seceders  from  Moham- 
medanism, and  are  called  Ansairiyah ;  they  pay  an  annual  tribute  to 
the  Government,  coUected  by  their  chief.  The  tract  of  country  lying 
between  these  mountains  and  the  sea,  as  far  as  LataktOj  consists  of 
low  hiUs  and  plains,  which,  judging  from  the  ruins  of  castles  and- 
ancient  sites  of  villages,  were  formerly  thickly  inhabited  and  very  pro- 
ductive ;  but  this  country  now  is  only  partially  cultivated  by  the 
Ansairiyah.  It  is  watered  by  several  mountain  rivers,  the  largest  of 
which  is  the  Nahr-eUKeUrj  "Great  River,"  or  ancient  Bleutherus. 
The  other  streams  are,  the  Cold  River,  Nahr-^Bm^;  the  Leper's 

•  Josh.  xiii.  5.  -  f  1  Kings  ▼.  16. 
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River,  Nahr  Ahrash:  the  Serpent's  Fountain,  Ayn-d-Hye,  The 
following  are  the  principal  towns  and  ancient  sites :  some  ruins  round 
the  Serpent's  Fountain,  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  Enydra  of  Strabo; 
about  a  league  from  the  shore  the  Island  of  Euad^  the  Arvad,  or 
Arphad,  of  Scripture,  and  Aradw  of  the  Greeks  and  Komans,  formerly 
a  powerful  maritime  republic;  Toriosa,  called  also  TartouSf  or  the 
ancient  Orthosia^  once  a  place  of  great  strength ;  Banea^,  believed  to 
be  the  Balanea  of  Strabo,  and  Valanea  of  the  middle  ages ;  JehUee^ 
the  ancient  Gebala,  according  to  some  authorities,  formerly  a  consider- 
able place,  and  surrounded  by  a  fertile  plain  producing  cotton  and 
tobacco.    Among  other  ruins  are  those  of  a  fine  Eoman  theatre. 

Description  of  the  Lebanon  continued.-— On  leaving  Tripoli 
to  explore  the  higher  regions  of  Lebanon,  the  Wddi'Xadisha,  or 
valley  of  the  holy  river,  is  ascended.  The  castle,  or  citadel,  stands  at 
the  entrance  of  the  valley,  and  a  little  beyond  is  a  celebrated  convent 
of  dervishes.  The  romantic  village  of  Sgarti  is  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain.  The  ascent  to  the  lofty  and  beautiful  summit  occupied 
by  the  village  of  JEhden  is  very  precipitous,  long,  and  fatiguing ;  this 
height  is  reckoned  the  most  salubrious  and  beautiful  spot  in  all 
Lebanon,  and  it  is  finely  wooded  with  very  large  Valnut  trees.  The 
Maronite  convent  of  St  Anthony  lies  in  the  adjoining  deep  romantio 
valley  of  Abou  Alt,  or  Kasheiya ;  it  is  inhabited  by  Anchorites,  and 
has  a  press,  with  Syriac  characters,  but  not  in  use.  In  a  secluded 
part  of  the  deep  vaUey  of  Kadisha  is  situated  the  laige  Maronite 
Convent  of  KanMn,  the  summer  residence  of  the  Patriarch.  This 
valley  is  highly  romantic,  its  rocky  sides  being  well  wooded  and  inter- 
sected by  a  number  of  mountain  torrents.  The  convent  stands  half* 
way  down  one  of  the  precipitous  sides,  and  is  overhung  by  large  rocks. 
Continuing  to  ascend  above  Ehden,  the  village  of  Bsherrehf  situated 
on  the  brink  of  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Kadisha  is  reached,  which, 
together  with  the  village  of  Aineite,  form  the  highest  inhabited  points 
of  Lebanon,  being  nearly  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  it  is 
well  built,  and  peopled  by  a  hundred  Maronite  families,  engaged  in 
the  silk  and  dye  business,  and  in  cultivating  also  cotton  and  tobacco. 
The  cultivation  at  this  great  height  sur|iasses  that  of  the  valley  of 
Coele-Syria.  About  two  hoiurs  from  Bsherrehf  and  rather  higher  up, 
is  the  small  plateau  once  occupied  by  the  ancient  cedars,  which  have 
been  already  described.*  The  Jebel  Mackmel,  one  of  the  highest 
summits  of  Lebanon  (8,400  feet)  rises  above  the  cedars;  and  not  far 
to  the  south  the  snow-clad  summit  of  Sannin  majestioally  towers  over 
the  whole  range,  10,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Descending  from  the  cedars  to  the  lower  ridges  of  the  Lebanon, 

•  See  page  254. 
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Amyun^  the  chief  village  of  the  eUKurah  district,  is  reached,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  is  the  convent  of  Demitiy  (St  Demetrius),  inhabited 
only  by  tvo  monks.  There  are  also  some  ruins  of  an  ancient 
town  and  temple,  called  Naous,  situated  in  a  beautiful  spot  South 
of  Naous  is  the  village  of  Beziza,  near  which  are  found  the  ruins  of  a 
temple,  consisting  of  three  Ionic  columns  and  stone  walls,  called 
Kenyset-eUAwamydt  '*  Church  of  the  Columns."  Deir  Kefiun  is 
another  village,  with  a  Greek  convent  The  provinces  of  £L  Batbun 
and  EL  Fetuh  contain  many  other  populous  and  thriving  villages, 
such  as  OhuziVf  a  considerable  place,  with  some  traffic,  on  the  border 
of  the  province  of  Keiratoan,  In  the  neighbouring  valleys  there  are 
villages  and  convents  innumerable,  many  of  them  occupying  imposing 
situations.  In  the  bottom  of  a  deep  valley,  proceeding  south,  stands 
the  convent,  AiN  Warka,  celebrated  as  one  of  the  colleges  for  the 
education  of  youths  for  the  priesthood.  On  the  summit  of  the  next 
high  ridge,  to  the  south-east,  is  situated  the  large  convent  and  college 
of  Bzummar^  belonging  to  the  Armenian  Catholics ;  it  is  the  residence 
of  the  Patriarch,  and  the  finest  and  richest  monastical  establishment 
in  the  province.  Not  far  off  are  the  convehts,  Kereim  and  BakUmBf 
occupying  commanding  positions  and  overlooking  the  sea;  the  former 
belongs  to  the  Armenian  Catholics,  and  contains  many  monks  and 
students.  Further  south  are  found  the  Franciscan  Terra  Santa  con- 
vent, JJamM,  the  Maronite  convent,  Mar  ShalleiUa,  and  the  convent 
of  the  ancient  Syrian  Church,  JEB-Sharfe,  To  the  south-west,  on  the 
high  ridge  called  eH-Ktmrhet^  is  prominently  seen  the  large  and  rich 
convent,  Bkirki,  the  winter  residence  of  the  Maronite  Patriarch. 
Proceeding  towards  Beyrout  is  seen  the  celebrated  Jesuits'  CoU^e  of 
AnturaJif  which  is  the  principal  seminary  for  general  education  in  the 
Lebanon.  At  Bshanif  near  Anturah,  there  is  a  convent  of  nuns. 
Some  distance  to  the  east,  three  other  convents  are  found :  two  on  a 
high  and  beautiful  ridge,  called  Mar  Elya;  one  of  them  Maronite, 
and  the  other  Greek  Catholic.  At  the  bottom  of  a  rocky  valley  lies 
the  Greek  convent.  Mar  Hannah  Shouairj  famed  for  its  Arabic 
printing-press,  founded  by  the  monk  Abdullah.  The  Maronites  have 
also  a  large  convent  near  Deir-el-Kammar,  the  capital  of  the  Druses. 
Zuk  Mekavil^  towards  the  coast,  is  the  principal  and  richest  village  of 
the  Kesrawan. 

The  Druses. — ^The  provinces,  es-SahU  and  eUMetn^  are  occupied 
chiefly  by  the  Druses ;  their  number  is  reckoned  at  70,000,  one-third  of 
whom  are  capable  of  bearing  arms ;  many  of  them  dwell  also  in  the 
Anti-Lebanon,  and  some  are  found  in  the  Hauran.  One  of  the  chief 
villages  in  the  centre  of  the  district  of  the  Druses  is  Brummanai 
situated  on  a  high  hill,  well  built  and  populous ;  it  is  the  residence  of 
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an  Emir,  who  has  a  handsome  palace.  Bukfeiya  is  another  large 
and  most  thriving  place,  and  is  the  residence  of  Emir  Haider,  suc- 
cessor of  the  celebrated  Emir  Bechir  in  the  government  of  Mount 
Lebanon.  It  was  at  the  invitation  of  Emir  Haider  that  the  Jesuits 
founded  their  establishment  at  Bukfeiya ;  and  he  has  aided  them  by 
frequent  alms,  and  constant  protection.  But  the  chief  town,  or  capital 
of  the  Druses,  is  Deir-el-Kammarf  which  is  well  built  and  wealthy. 
There  are  many  Druse  villages  in  these  districts,  such  as  /SAouatr, 
JBaruk,  JRhamduHf  Kumayil,  lUu-el-Metn,  where  an  Emir  lives,  Mukh' 
tartly  Jezadny  &c.  They  are  supplied  with  numerous  fine  springs  of 
water;  the  hills  and  valleys  are  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and  the 
population  generally  industrious,  intelligent,  and  in  good  circum- 
stances*    At  Bett-^-Bin  the  Emir  Bechir  has  a  very  splendid  palace. 

The  foregoing  enumeration  of  the  principal  monastical  institutions 
in  the  Lebanon  affords  strong  evidence  of  the  wonderful  activity  of 
the  Papacy  in  extending  its  baneful  dominion,  and  of  the  powerful 
machinery  it  has  at  its  command  for  accomplishing  that  object.  It  is 
hoped  that  these  startling  facts  will  deeply  impress  upon  the  Pro- 
testant people  of  this  country  the  urgent  necessity  of  much  greater 
efforts  being  made,  than  heretofore,  to  check  and  neutralize  the  grow* 
ing  power  of  Popery  in  the  interesting  regions  of  the  East  The 
obvious  way  is  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  their  book,  by  founding  and 
maintaining  Protestant  missionary  colleges. 

Political  State  of  the  Tbibes  of  the  Lebanon.— While  the 
inhabitants  of  these  regions,  always  difficult  of  access,  followed  the 
destinies  of  Syria,  under  the  successive  dominion  of  the  Ass3rrians, 
the  Seleucidi  (its  native  sovereigns),  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans, 
they  always  maintained  a  considerable  degree  of  independence,  only 
paying  the  ruling  powers  a  kind  of  voluntary  annual  tribute.  They  were 
subjugated  by  the  Egyptian  Khali&  and  Sultans,  and,  finally,  by  the 
Turks,  under  whose  rule  they  have  continued  for  the  last  three  centuries, 
with  the  exception  of  the  short  interval  in  1832,  during  which  S3rria 
was  occupied  by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  Mehemet  AIL  Christianity  was 
introduced  Into  these  mountains  about  the  fourth  century,  by  the 
Christians  seeking  reflige  in  their  fastnesses,  from  the  cruel  perse- 
cutions of  the  Moslem  conquerors  of  Syria.  The  Christians  have 
increased  rapidly  in  number,  and  amount  to  above  150,000,  the  very 
large  majority  of  whom  are  Maronites.  About  the  eleventh  century 
the  sect  of  heretical  Mohammedans,  called  Druses,  sprang  up,  and 
though  not  so  numerous  as  the  Christians,  they  became  a  more 
powerful  body.  These  tribes  were  often  engaged  in  severe  struggles 
for  ascendancy  over  each  other,  but  when  united  they  were  able  to 
rebel  against  their  Turkish  rulers,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  assert 
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their  independence.  These  advantages  were  especially  gained  under 
the  celebrated  Fakr-ed-Din,  a  noble  Maronite,  who  had  been  chosen 
chieftain.  On  his  family  becoming  extinct,  a  member  of  the  Maronite 
family  of  Shehab,  in  Mount  Hermon,  was  elected  by  the  Sheikhs  to 
the  sovereign  authority.  In  1790,  the  celebrated  Emir  Bechir, 
originally  a  Druse,  but  who,  from  ambitious  motives,  had  joined  the 
Maronites,  persuaded  the  Emirs  of  Metn  and  the  powerful  family  of 
Belimmah  to  follow  his  example;  he  favoured  the  invadon  of  the  Pasha 
of  Egypt,  while  the  Druses  remained  faithful  to  the  Sultan.  Emir 
Bechir  was  deposed,  and  another  of  the  house  of  Shehab  appointed 
chieftain  by  the  Sultan.  Feuds  again  broke  out  between  these  tribes 
in  1841,  secretly  fomented,  probably,  by  the  Turks,  and  a  civil  war 
ensued,  attended  on  both  sides  with  great  destruction  of  life  and  pro- 
perty, and  many  cruelties ;  this  led  to  the  disarming  of  both  parties  by 
the  Turks,  who  have  thus  obtained,  for  a  time,  the  chief  authority  in 
these  mountainous  districts. 

EEUGION  OF  THE  DRUSES. 

The  Druses  are  an  heretical  sect  of  Mohammedans,  descended  from 
the  Carmathians,  who,  about  the  eleventh  century,  became  perverted 
from  the  creed  of  the  Koran  by  the  propagation  of  the  wild  and 
extravagant  doctrines  of  the  fanatical  Khalif,  El-Hakim  (of  the  Fa* 
timite  race),  who  reigned  at  Cairo,  and  who,  according  to  his  disciples, 
disappeared  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  the  month  Shouah,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-six.  He  was  assisted  by  two  Persian  disciples,  equally 
fanatical,  named  Hamzah  and  Muhammad  ben  Iszmail  ed  Debazi, 
from  whom  their  name  (Druse)  was  derived.  The  real  nature  of  their 
religious  tenets  and  ceremonies  was  long  involved  in  much  secrecy  and 
mystery;  tolerably  correct  information  has,  however,  been  obtained 
and  published  on  the  subject,  by  several  authors,  from  whom  I  shall 
make  some  extracts.  The  creed  of  the  Druses  is  briefly  stated  as 
follows,  by  De  Sacey,  in  an  extract  quoted  by  Dr.  Wilson : — 

**  *  To  acknowledge  only  one  God,  without  seeking  to  penetrate  the  nature  of 
his  being  and  of  his  attributes ;  to  confess  that  he  can  neither  be  comprehended 
by  the  senses,  nor  defined  by  words ;  to  beliete  that  the  Dirinity  has  shown 
itself  to  men  at  different  epochs  under  a  human  form,  without  participating  in  any 
of  the  weaknesses  and  imperfections  of  humanity  ;  that  it  has  shown  itself  at  last, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  age  of  the  Hejira,  under  the  figure  of  Hakim 
Biamr*  Allah ;  that  that  was  the  last  of  his  manifestations,  after  which  there  it 
none  other  to  be  expected ;  that  Hakim  disappeared  in  the  year  411  of  the 
Hejira,  to  try  the  faith  of  his  servants,  to  give  room  for  the  apostasy  of  hypo- 
crites, and  of  those  who  had  only  embraced  the  true  religion  from  the  hope  of 
worldly  rewards ;  that  in  a  short  time  he  would  appear  again,  full  of  glory  and 
of  majesty,  to  triumph  over  all  his  enemies,  to  extend  his  empire  over  all  the 
earth,  and  to  make  his  faithful  worshippers  happy  for  ever;  to  believe  that 
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Uoivenal  Intelligence  u  the  fint  of  God*8  creatures,  the  only  direct  production 
of  his  omnipotence ;  that  it  has  appeared  upon  the  earth  at  the  epoch  of  each  of 
the  manifestations  of  the  Divinity,  and  has  finally  appeared  since  the  time  of 
Hakim  under  the  figure  of  Hamza,  son  of  Ahmed ;  that  it  is  by  his  ministry 
that  all  the  other  creatures  have  been  produced ;  that  Hamza  only  possesses  the 
knowledge  of  all  truth,  that  he  is  the  prime  minister  of  the  true  religion,  and 
that  he  communicates,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  other  ministers  and  with 
the  faithful,  but  in  different  proportions,  the  knowledge  and  the  grace  which  he 
receives  directly  firom  the  Divinity,  and  of  which  he  is  the  sole  channel;  that  he 
only  has  immediate  access  to  God,  and  acts  as  a  mediator  to  the  other  worship- 
pers of  the  Supreme  Being;  acknowledging  that  Hamza  is  he  to  whom  Hakim 
will  confide  his  sword,  to  make  his  religion  triumph,  to  conquer  all  his  rivals, 
and  to  distribute  rewards  and  punishments  according  to  the  merits  of  each  one, 
to  know  the  other  ministers  of  religion,  and  the  rank  which  belongs  to  each  of 
them ;  to  give  to  each  the  obedience  and  submission  which  is  their  due ;  to  con- 
fess that  every  soul  has  been  created  by  the  Universal  Intelligence ;  that  the 
number  of  men  is  always  the  same,  and  that  souls  pass  successively  into  different 
bodies;  that  they  are  raised  by  iheir  attachment  to  truth  to  a  superior  degree 
of  excellence,  or  are  degraded  by  neglecting  or  giving  up  religious  meditation ; 
to  practise  the  seven  commandments  which  the  religion  of  Hamza  imposes  upon 
its  followers,  and  which  principally  exacts  from  them  the  observance  of  truth; 
charity  towards  their  brethren,  the  renunciation  of  their  former  religion,  the 
most  entire  resignation  and  submission  to  the  will  of  God ;  to  confess  that  all 
preceding  religions  have  only  been  types  more  or  less  perfect  of  true  religion, 
that  all  their  ceremonial  observances  are  only  allegories,  and  that  the  manifesta- 
tion of  true  religion  requires  the  abrogation  of  every  other  creed.  Such  is  an 
abridgment  of  the  religious  system  taught  in  the  books  of  the  Druses,  of  which 
Hamza  is  the  author,  and  whose  followers  are  called  Unitarians/  *  " 

The  general  character  of  a  religion  consisting  of  the  above  tenets, 
is  Deism ;  but  there  are  amalgamated  with  it  some  traces  of  Judaism, 
Christianity,  and  Mohammedanism ;  the  doctrines  of  an  incarnate  Deity, 
and  of  a  second  advent  of  the  chief  of  their  religion,  are  particularly 
striking ;  and  our  inquiries  fully  confirmed  the  statement  of  a  highly 
intelligent  traveller,  that  "  throughout  the  East  (may  we  not  say  the 
world  P)  there  is  a  prevailing  expectation  of  the  same  character — a 
looking  forth — an  eager  expectation  of  the  advent  of  some  great  and 
mighty  Being,  who  shall  perpetuate  and  make  universal  the  particular 
system  or  superstition  to  which  each  section  of  the  human  family  is 

addicted."t 

The  Druses  have  been  conjectured  with  great  probability  to  be  the 
descendants  of  the  Moabites,  who,  when  they  were  expelled  by  the 
Saracens  from  their  own  country,  took  refuge  in  the  mountains  of 
Lebanon;  and  it  has  also  been  supposed  by  some  students  of 
prophecy,  that  when  the  Jews,  after  their  restoration,  are  partly 
-  driven  by  Antichrist  from  Jerusalem,  they  will  find  an  asylum  among 

•  De  Sacy's  "  Expos6,"  Introduction,  pp.  1 — 4. 
t  "  A  Pastor's  Memorial  of  the  Holy  Land,"  p.  386. 
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the  Moabites  (Druses)  in  Lebanon;  and  that  the  Moabites  will 
be  reinstated  in  their  own  country  at  the  final  triumph  of  God's 
people.  The  following  are  the  reasons  on  which  the  very  interesting 
theory  of  the  Druses  having  derived  their  origin  from  the  Moabites  is 
founded,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Wood,  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Damascus: — 

**  It  is  affirmed  that  the  Dnuet  not  only  believe  that  Hakim-bi-Emrihy  is  a 
penonification  of  the  Deity,  but  of  all  the  propbeU  likewise,  including  llotcs»  our 
Saviour,  Mahomet,  &c.;  that  is,  that  the  same  Bong  visited  the  earth  at 
difiin-ent  times,  under  various  names,  with  special  mission*  for  pavtieular  purposes, 
and  will  finally  return  again. 

"  With  respect  to  Hamza,  thus  much  is  certain,  that  he  promulgated  the  doc- 
trines of  Hakim,  and  that  when  he  made  the  attempt  so  to  do  at  Cairo,  he  was 
driven  away  by  other  sectarians,  and  that  he  travelled  northwards,  that  is,  tovrards 
Syria,  passing  in  his  progress  through  Kerek,  in  the  country  of  the  Moabites. 
What  proselytes  he  made  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  but  this,  however,  is  positive,  that 
the  followers  of  the  Druse  religion  are  first  to  be  met  with  about  those  regions,  and 
Banias,  Djebail-el-Sheik  (Mount  Hermon),  were  made  the  seat  of  their  Govern- 
ment and  religion.  From  thence  they  spread  to  the  north-east,  towards  the 
HaurAn,  and  Djebail  Haur&n,  &c.,  &c,  Ike,  and  to  the  north-west,  or  Mount 
Lebanon,  and  Anti-Lebanon.  Some  few  got  ss  far  ss  Djebail  AUah,  near 
Aleppo ;  but  in  this  year,  1845,  they  emigrated  also  to  the  south. 

**  My  belief  that  this  people  are  the  Moabites  is  based  on  the  fret,  that  as  the 
country  from  Cairo  to  Moab  is  and  always  was  a  wilderness,  Hamza  could  only 
have  made  converts  about  Moab,  or  the  first-inhabited  regions  on  his  northward 
journey ;  and  on  the  traditions  of  the  Druses  themselves,  that  they  came  from  the 
south,  though  they  do  not  say  that  they  are  originally  from  Egypt  Whence 
could  they  come,  therefore,  but  from  Moab,  since  they  are  neither  Egyptians  nor 
Syrians? 

'*  It  may  be  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  period  at  which  the  Moabites 
were  driven  out  from  their  country,  but  this  event  could  only  have  happened  after 
the  tenth  century.  It  is  true  that  Hamsa,  the  disciple  of  Hakim,  visited  their 
country  about  this  time ;  but  it  scarcely  follows  that  their  expulsion  took  place 
immediately  on  his  appearance  amongst  them,  unless  indeed  we  assume  their 
simultaneous  and  universal  conversion  and  flight.  It  is  rather,  therefore,  to  be 
supposed,  that  their  expulsion  may  be  fixed  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
century,  or  from  the  date  when  the  Saracens  commenced  their  inroads  into  Syria, 
with  the  object  of  subverting  Christianity,  and  of  forcing  every  sect  to  embrace 
Islamism.  One  of  their  roads  lay  through  Moab,  and  as  they  advanced,  the 
proselytes  of  Hamza,  or  Hakim,  must  have  receded  before  them  into  Idumea, 
Mount  Hermon,  the  Lebanons,  &c.,  &c 

**  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Moab  was  in  a  very  flourishing  state  under  the 
Roman  Emperors,  as  late  as  Aurelian  and  Severus,  and  later.  But  the  destruc- 
tion and  depopulation  of  Moab  appear  to  have  been  contemporaneous  with  the 
contests  between  the  Arabs  and  the  Turks.  If  this  be  correct,  we  are  thus 
brought  down  to  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centuries,  and  to  the  epoch  when  the 
Saracens  commenced  their  inroads.  This  supposition  appears  to  receive  addi- 
tional weight  from  the  fact  that  the  Druse  Sheiks,  or  Chiefs  of  the  present  day, 
pretend  invariably  that  they  established  themselves  in  the  Lebanons  six  or  seven 
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hundred  yean  ago.  Their  emigration,  therefore,  from  the  south,  muft  date  as 
fiu-  back  as  the  period  specified  abote. 

**  If  Benjamin  de  Tudela  visited  Lebanon  in  1160,  or  between  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  he  must  have  found  the  Druses  already  established  there,  and 
forming  a  formidable  people,  in  consequence  of  their  expatriation  and  settlement 
in  a  mass  connected  with  the  Dogsians,  who  possibly  may  have  been  confounded 
with  the  former,  but  who  probably  were  the  original  inhabiunu  of  that  part  of 
Lebanon  which,  extends  beyond  Nahr-el-Kelb,  or  the  Dog  River,  and  who,  as 
tradition  says,  worshipped  a  dog,  as  the  Kelbise,  above  Laodicea,  do  to  this  day. 

**  With  all  these  premises,  we  are  led  powerfully  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
Moabites  were  driven  from  their  cities  between  the  years  eleven  and  twelve 
hundred,  and  that  the  total  and  final  destruction  of  Moab  occurred  likewise  about 
this  period,  or  during  the  contests  between  the  Arabs  and  the  Turks,  or 
*  Wanderers,'  as  they  are  termed  in  Scripture. 

'*  With  reference  to  the  prophecy,  *  I  will  bring  again  the  captivity  of  Moab  in 
the  latter  days,'  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Egyptians 
from  Syria,  in  1840,  the  Druses  should  have  made  an  attempt  by  memorializing 
the  Sultan,  to  establish  themselves  in  Idumea,  which  borders  on  Moab ;  and  that 
to  this  moment  they  should  entertain  the  project  of  retreating  thither,  in  the 
event  of  political  combinations  unfavourable  to  themselves.  This  incident  might 
excite  less  attention,  were  it  not  that  many  other  circumstances  tend  directly  or 
indirectly  to  show  that '  the  latter  day'  spoken  of  is  fkst  approaching."* 

Their  system  of  religion  is  not  altogether  free  from  idolatry,  for, 
in  some  Tillages,  they  have  a  gold  or  silver  statue  of  their  legislator 
exhibited  on  the  occasion  of  their  great  ceremonies,  to  which  they 
offer  prayers  as  to  God  himself.  With  regard  to  their  customs 
Niebuhr  observes : — 

**  The  Druses  are  divided  into  Akals,  that  is  to  say.  Ecclesiastics ;  and  Djahels, 
or  Seculars.  The  Ecclesiastics  are  dependent  upon  three  Akals,  who  ace  Sheiks 
among  them ;  of  whom  one  dwells  in  the  district  Arkub,  the  second  in  the 
district  Tschuf  el  Heite,  and  the  third  in  the  district  Hasbein.  The  Akals  are 
distinguished  from  the  Seculars  by  their  white  dress.  They  have  generally  good 
houses  on  the  hills ;  and,  judging  by  those  few  which  I  saw  on  the  road  from 
Saide  to  Damascus,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  have  not  chosen  the  worst  situations. 
On  Thursday  evening,  which  among  the  Orientals  is  called  the  night  of  Friday, 
they  assemble  in  the  house  of  one  or  other  of  their  fraternity,  to  perform  their 
worship  and  pray  for  the  whole  nation :  the  wives  of  Ecclesiastics  may  be  pre- 
sent, but  they  do  not  admit  Seculars,  not  even  a  Sheik  or  an  Emir.  They 
despise  all  employments  of  honour  in  the  world — ^but  perhaps  in  this  they  make 
a  yirtue  of  necessity — for,  on  the  return  of  Hakem,  they  hope  to  be  kings, 
viziers,  and  pachas.  They  do  not  marry  the  daughters  of  Seculars ;  and  they 
even  carry  their  aversion  to  the  property  of  the  great  so  far,  as  not  to  eat  with 
the  Sheiks  and  Emirs  of  their  own  nation.  Akals  eat  only  with  Akals ;  and 
with  the  peasants  and  other  poor  people,  who  they  are  certain  earn  their  bread 
by  labour." — **  Voyages  en  Arabic,"  &c.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  349. 


•  <*  The  Afghans  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  the  Kings  of  the  East— The  Druses  the 
Moabites."    By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  H.  Rose,  pp.  154—157. 
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Burckhardt  giyes  the  following  particulan  on  the  same  subject : — 

**  It  is  a  singular  belief,  both  among  the  western  Druses  and  those  of  the 
Haouran,  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  Druses  in  England ;  an  opinion 
founded,  perhaps,  upon  the  fanatical  opinions  of  the  Christians  of  Syria,  who 
deny  the  English  to  be  followers  of  Christ,  because  they  neither  confess  nor 
fost" 

**  It  seems  to  be  a  msxim  with  them  to  adopt  the  religious  practices  of  the 
country  in  which  they  reside,  and  to  profess  the  creed  of  the  strongest ;  hence, 
they  all  profess  Islamism  in  Syria ;  and  even  those  who  have  been  baptized,  on 
account  of  their  alliance  with  the  Shehab  family,  itlll  practise  the  exterior  forms 
of  the  Mohammedan  faith.  There  is  no  truth  in  the  assertion  that  the  Druses 
go  one  day  to  the  mosque,  and  the  next  to  the  church  ;  they  all  profess  Islam- 
ism: and  whenever  they  mix  with  Mohammedans,  they  perform  the  rites  pre- 
scribed by  their  religion.  In  private,  however,  they  break  tlie  fast  of  Ramadan, 
curse  Mohammed,  indulge  in  wine,  and  eat  food  forbidden  by  the  Koran, 
They  bear  an  inveterate  hatred  to  all  religions  except  their  own,  but  more  parti- 
cularly to  that  of  the  Franks,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  a  tradition  current  among 
them,  that  the  Europeans  will  one  day  overthrow  their  commonwealth. 

**  Nothing  is  more  sacred  with  a  Druse  than  his  public  reputation.  He  will 
overlook  an  insult  if  known  only  to  him  who  has  offered  it;  and  will  put  up 
with  blows  where  his  interest  is  concerned,  provided  nobody  is  a  witness; 
but  the  slightest  abuse  given  in  public  he  revenges  with  the  greatest  fury.  This 
is  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  national  character;  in  public,  a  Druse  may 
appear  honourable ;  but  he  is  easily  tempted  to  a  contrary  behaviour,  when  be 
has  reason  to  think  that  his  conduct  will  remain  undiscovered.  The  ties  of 
blood  and  friendship  have  no  power  among  them  ;  the  son  no  sooner  attains  the 
years  of  maturity  than  he  begins  to  plot  against  his  father. 

"  The  Akals  superintend  Divine  worship  in  the  chapels,  or,  as  they  are  called, 

Khaloue  (s  A>-)  J    and  they   instruct  the  children  in  a  kind  of  catechism. 

They  are  obliged  to  abstain  from  swearing  and  all  abusive  language,  and  dare  not 
wear  any  article  of  gold  or  silk  in  their  dress." 

"  There  are  different  degrees  of  Akal,  and  women  are  also  admitted  into  the 
order ;  a  privilege  which  many  avail  themselves  of,  from  parsimony,  as  they  are 
thus  exempted  from  wearing  the  expensive  head-dress  and  rich  silks  fashionable 
among  them.  The  best  feature  in  the  Druse  character  is  that  peculiar  law  of 
hospitality  which  forbids  them  ever  to  betray  a  guesL  I  made  particular  inqui- 
ries on  this  subject,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  no  consideration  of  interest  or  dread 
of  power  will  induce  a  Druse  to  give  up  a  person  who  has  once  placed  himself 
under  his  protection.  Persons  from  all  parts  of  Syria  are  in  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  taking  refuge  in  the  Mountain,  where  they  arc  in  perfect  security,  from 
the  moment  they  enter  upon  the  Emir^s  territory." — "  Travels  in  Syria,"  pp.  200 
—204. 

THE  ANSAIRIYAH. 

This  sect,  called  also  Nasairiyah,  or  Atisarians,  inhabit  chiefly  the 
mountains  between  Tripoli  and  Antioch,  and  a  few  other  places  in 
Syria.  They  profess  an  absurd  jumble  of  doctrines,  much  resembling 
those  of  the  Druses,  and  having  some  analogy  also  with  the  tenets  of 
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the  Monnonites.    The  semi-fabulous  origin  of  the  sect  ia  ih\ui  stated 
by  AfisemaDD,  translated  from  the  Syriao : — 

"  Whereas  many  desire  to  know  the  origin  of  the  Nazaraei,  receive  the  follow- 
ing account  from  us.    In  the  year  of  the  Greeks  1202,*  there  appeared  an  old 
man  in  the  region  Akula  [this  is  Cupha,  a  city  of  Arabia,  as  Bar-Hebraeus 
elsewhere  notices]  in  a  Tillage  which  the  inhabitants  call  Nasaria.    This  old  man 
having  the  appearance  of  a  person  given  to  severe  fasts,  great  poverty,  and  strict 
devotion,  many  of  the  natives  of  that  place  followed  him ;  out  of  whom  having 
chosen  twelve,  according  to  the  number  of  the  Apostles,  he  commanded  them  to 
preach  a  new  doctrine  to  the  people.    The  Governor  of  the  place,  hearing  of 
this,  commanded  to  apprehend  him  ;  and,  having  cast  him  into  a  dungeon  in  his 
own  house,  swore  that  on  the  following  morning  he  would  have  him  crucified. 
On  the  same  night,  the  Governor  going  to  bed,  half-intoxicated  with  wine, 
placed  the  key  of  the  dungeon  under  his  pillow;  a  maid  of  the  household  per- 
ceiving this,  when  he  was  iastasleep»  withdrew  the  key;  and,  pitying  this  old 
man,  given  to  fasting  and  prayer,  opened  the  dungeon,  set  him  at  liberty,  and 
then  restored  the  key  to  its  former  place :  the  Governor,  going  in  the  morning 
to  the  dungeon,  and  opening  it  with  the  same  key,  and  finding  no  person, 
imagined  the  culprit  to  have  been  miraculously  removed ;  and  as  the  maid 
through  fear  kept  silence  as  to  what  she  had  done,  the  report  spread  abroad  that 
the  old  man  had  escaped  from  the  prison  while  the  doors  were  shut.    A  short 
time  after,  having  found  two  of  his  disciples  in  a  distant  country,  he  contrived  to 
persuade  them  that  he  had  been  delivered  by  angels  from  the  prison,  and  con- 
veyed to  a  desert-place.    He  then  wrote  a  book  of  his  religion,  and  gave  it  to 
them  with  an  order  to  promulgate  it,  and  invite  men  to  receive  his  new 
doctrines.    These  doctrines  were  of  the  following  nature: — 'I,  such  an  one, 
commonly  believed  to  be  the  son  of  Othman,  of  the  town  Nazaria,  saw  Christ, 
who  is  Jesus,  who  also  b  the  Word,  and  the  Director,  and  Achmed  the  son  of 
Mohammed  the  son  of  Hanapbia  of  the  sons  of  Ali :  the  same  also  is  the  Angel 
Gabriel:  and  he  said  to  me.  Thou  art  the  Reader,  thou  art  the  Truth.    Thou 
art  the  camel  that  retainest  anger  against  the  Infidels.    Thou  art  the  heifer 
bearing  the  yoke  of  the  Believers.    Thou  art  the  Spirit.    Thou  art  John  the  son 
of  Zacharias.    Preach,  therefore,  to  men  that  they  kneel  four  times  in  their 
prayers;  twice  before  sunrise,  twice  after  sunset,  toward  Jerusalem,  saying  each 
time  these  three  verses,  God  is  sublime  above  all,  God  is  high  above  all,  God  is 
the  greatest  of  alL    On  the  second  and  sixth  festival,  let  no  man  do  any  work ; 
let  them  fast  two  days  every  year:  let  them  abstain  from  the  Mohammedan 
ablution :  let  them  not  drink  strong  drink,  but  of  wine  as  much  as  they  please. 
Let  them  not  eat  the  flesh  of  wild  beasts.'    Having  delivered  these  ridiculous 
doctrines,  he  went  to  Palestine,  where  he  infected  the  simple  and  rustic  people 
with  the  same  teaching:  then  departing,  he  hid  himself;  nor  is  his  place  known 
to  this  day."— <*  Assemanni  Bib.  Orient.,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  319,  320. 

"  Assemann,"  says  Mr.  Jowett,  from  whose  interesting  "Researches  "  the  above 
extract  is  borrowed,  "  then  proceeds  to  give  various  reasons  why  the  persons 
formerly  called  AsutsHni  are  the  same  with  these  Nagaraij  or  Antari.  He  says 
that  they  were  originally  Mohammedans,  and  afterwards  became  semi-Christians. 
He  adds,  also,  that  the  Druses  bitterly  persecute  them,  as  a  people  loose  in  morals 
and  hostile  to  their  sect*' 

*  Corresponding  to  A.i>.  891. 
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The  following  additional  details  respecting  this  singular  sect  are  given 
in  the  **  Lettres  Edifiantes  et  Curieuses,"  from  Niebuhr  and  Burck- 
hardt's  Trayels: — 

**  The  doctors  of  their  sect  are  called  Sheiks.  These  doctors  amuse  them  with 
their  foolish  imaginations :  for  example — they  teach  them  that  God  has  been 
incarnate  several  times— that  be  has  been  incarnate,  not  only  in  Jesus  Christ,  but 
also  in  Abraham,  Moses,  and  other  persons  celebrated  in  the  Old  Testament. 
They  even  attribute  the  same  honour  to  Mahomet;  an  absurdity  ihto  which  even 
the  Turks  have  never  fallen. 

-  This  is  not  alL  They  imagine  that  they  honour  Jesus  Christ  by  maintaining 
that  he  did  not  die  on  the  Cross,  as  the  Christians  profess,  but  they  add  that  he 
substituted  another  man  who  died  in  his  place.  They  likewise  say  that  Maho- 
met ordained  that  another  body,  in  lieu  of  his  own,  should  be  put  into  the  tomb 
which  had  been  prepared  for  him. 

**  They  have  borrowed  from  Christianity  the  Communion  ;  but  the  mode  in 
which  they  practise  it  is  perfectly  fanatical,  for  they  celebrate  it  with  wine  and  a 
morsel  of  meat  They  admit  only  men  to  this  Communion,  excluding  women 
and  children.  It  is  in  their  secret  assemblies  that  the  men  observe  this  practice 
among  themselves. 

**  They  celebrate  some  of  our  festivals :  for  example — those  of  Christmas,  the 
Circumcision,  Epiphany,  Palm  Sunday,  Easter,  and  some  of  our  apostles'  and 
saints'  days. 

*<  When  they  are  at  their  prayers,  they  turn  themselves  toward  the  sun  ;  which 
has  led  some  to  say  that  they  adore  the  sun :  but  on  this  point,  they  are  not 
agreed."— *<  Lettres  Edifiantes  et  Curieuses,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  361—364. 

<*  The  soul  of  a  devotee  among  the  Ansari  can  enter  Paradise,  after  it  has 
passed  through  a  small  number  of  bodies ;  but  the  soul  of  another  must  have 
passed  through  eighty.  The  souls  of  Infidels  must  pass  through  five  frightful 
degreeS'Fesgh,  Nesgh,  Mesgh,  Wegsch,  and  Resgh;  and,  after  that,  must 
remain  in  the  world  as  sheep,  till  the  return  of  Sochra,  that  is,  Fatima.  Who 
could  believe  that  the  founders  of  such  religions  could  possibly  find  followers  t " 
—"  Niebuhr,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  360,  361. 

'*  They  are  divided  into  different  sects,  of  which  nothing  is  known  except  the 
names,  viz.,  Kelbye,  Shamsye,  and  Mokladjye.  They  entertain  the  curious  be- 
lief, that  the  soul  ought  to  quit  the  dying  person's  body  by  the  mouth ;  and  they 
are  extremely  cautious  against  any  accident,  which  they  imagine  may  prevent  it 
from  taking  that  road :  for  this  reason,  whenever  the  Government  of  Latakia  or 
Tripoli  condemns  an  Anze3rry  to  death,  his  relations  offer  considerable  sums  that 
he  may  be  impaled  instead  of  hanged.  I  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  belief 
which  proves  at  least  that  they  have  some  idea  of  a  future  state.  It  appears  that 
there  areAnseyrys  in  Anatolia  and  at  Constantinople.  Some  years  since,  a  great 
man  of  this  sect  died  in  the  mountain  of  Antioch,  and  the  water  with  which  his 
corpse  had  been  washed,  was  carefully  put  into  bottles  and  sent  to  Constantinople 
and  Asia  Minor."— *<  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,"  p.  156. 

THE  ISMAIYILAH. 

The  history  and  opinions  of  the  small  sect  of  Ismaiyilah,  or 
Ishmaelites,  are  little  known.     They  are  believed  to  have  derived 
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their  origin  from  Ismail  ibn  lafar  Sadik,  the  sixth  Imam  (head  of  the 
Shiites),  and  to  profess  the  doctrine  of  the  union  of  the  Deity  with 
Ali.  The  reason  of  the  information  respecting  them  being  so  scanty 
is,  that  very  few  even  among  themselves  are  initiated  in  the  secret 
principles  of  their  faith,  and  also  that,  when  living  among  Turks, 
they  assume  the  character  of  Mussulmans,  in  order  to  escape  per- 
secution as  apostates.  They  were  too  well  known  in  the  time  of  the 
crusades  by  the  name  of  Assassins,  and  they  stLll  have  their  chief  seat 
in  the  castle  of  Mtuytzd,  on  the  mountains  west  of  Hamah.  Niebuhr 
states  respecting  them : — 

"  Concerning  the  religion  of  the  Ishmaelites,  I  have  learnt  nothing  certain. 
The  Mohammedans  and  the  Oriental  Christians  relate  of  them  things  incredible. 
The  number  of  the  Ishmaelites  is  not  great.  They  live  principally  at  Killis,  a 
town  between  Shugr  and  Hama  ;  also  in  Gebel  Kalbie,  a  mountain  not  far  from 
Latachie,  between  Aleppo  and  Antioch.  They  are  called  Keftun,  from  the  name 
of  a  village  in  this  country.** — Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  361,  362. 

The  Jesuit  missionaries  also  observe : — 

"  The  Ishmaelites  inhabit  a  small  territory  named  Cadmus.  Their  life  is  so 
brutal  and  shameful,  that  they  are  not  fit  to  be  spoken  of;  except  it  be  to 
humiliate  man,  by  making  him  feel,  that  there  is  no  depth  of  degradation,  dis- 
order, and  extravagance,  to  which  he  may  not  sink,  when  he  takes  his  passions 
for  his  guide.'*—**  Lettres  Edifiantes  et  Curieuses,**  vol.  i.,  p.  365. 

THE  TESIDIENS. 

*  The  Yesidiens,"  says  Mr.  Jowett,  "  may  not  improperly  be  quoted, 
as  forming  a  part  of  the  population  of  Syria.  They  are,  by  some,  con- 
sidered to  have  had  their  origin  in  Persia ;  but  they  are  met  with  in 
the  countries  which  lie  between  Persia  and  the  north  of  Syria,*  and 
even  in  Syria  itself,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  a  Jesuit  mis- 
sionary's seeking  them  out,  in  his  visits  to  Aleppo  and  Scandaroon. 
An  account  of  them  is  found  in  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  Vol. 
iv.,  pp.  252,  253,  and  note:  Century  16.  Sect,  iii.,  part  i.  The  fol- 
lowing brief  extracts  are  from  Niebuhr,  in  his  *  Travels  near  Mosul,' 
and  from  the  '  Jesuit  Missions  in  Syria.' 

**  Speaking  of  a  village  entirely  inhabited  by  Yesidiens,  Niebuhr 
thus  describes  them : — 

«  *  They  are  called  Yesidiens,  and  also  Dauasin :  but  as  the  Turks  do  not  allow 
the  free  exercise  of  any  religion  in  their  country,  except  to  those  who  possess 
sacred  books,  as  the  Mohammedans,  Christians,  and  Jews,  the  Yesidiens  are 
obliged  to  keep  the  principles  of  their  religion  extremely  secret  They  there- 
fore pass  themselves  off  for  Mohammedans,  Christians,  or  Jews ;  following  the 

*  Tournefort  says  of  them  that  they  are  a  wandering  race,  and  "stretch  every 
year  quite  from  Mosul  or  New  Nineveh,  to  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates.*' — 
(EngUsh  Trantkition  of  Toum^forfs  Voyage  mio  the  Levant,  vol.  ii.,  letter  6tb.) 
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party  of  whatever  person  makes  inquiry  into  their  religion.  They  speak  with 
veneration  of  the  Koran,  of  the  Gospel,  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  Psalms ;  and 
when  convicted  of  being  Yesidien8,tliey  will  then  maintain  that  they  are  of  the  same 
religion  as  the  Sonnites.  Hence  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  learn  anything 
certain  on  the  subject.  Some  charge  them  with  adoring  the  devil,  under  the 
name  of  <*  Tsdllebi,"  that  is  to  say,  Lord.  Others  say  that  they  exhibit  a  marked 
veneration  for  the  sun  and  for  fire,  that  they  are  downright  Pagans,  and  that 
they  have  horrible  ceremonies.  I  have  been  assured  that  the  Daiusin  do  not 
invoke  the  devil ;  but  that  they  adore  God  only,  as  the  Creator  and  benefactor 
of  all  men.  They  cannot,  however,  bear  to  speak  of  Satan,  nor  even  to  bear  his 
name  mentioned.  When  the  Yesldiens  come  to  Mosul,  they  are  not  appre- 
hended by  the  magistrate,  although  known :  but  the  people  often  endeavour  to 
trick  them ;  for  when  these  poor  Yesidiens  come  to  sell  their  eggs  or  butter,  the 
purchasers  contrive  first  to  get  their  articles  in  their  possession,  and  then  begin 
uttering  a  thousand  foolish  expressions  against  Satan,  with  a  view  to  lower  the 
price ;  upon  which  the  Yesidiens  are  content  to  leave  their  goods,  at  a  loss, 
rather  than  be  the  witnesses  of  such  contemptuous  language  about  the  devil. 
The  Yesidiens  practise  circumcision,  like  the  Mohammedans.' 

"  The  Jesuit  Misaionaries  observe — 

** '  The  conversion  of  the  Jasidies  was  a  new  object  for  the  zeal  of  Father 
Besson.  The  Jasidies  are  a  people  who  adore  the  sun,  and  who  oSbr  worship  to 
the  devil  as  the  author  of  evil.' " 

A  Yesidien  brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mosul  by  Dr. 
Layard,  resided  in  the  same  house  with  us  on  the  Bosphorus.  He 
was  in  countenance  and  figure  a  handsome  Asiatic,  with  an  intelli- 
gent, pleasing  expression,  and  most  obliging  manners.  Their  religion 
resembles  the  confused  mystical  jumble  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Magi 
and  of  Christianity,  professed  by  the  ancient  ManichcDans. 

OBTHODOX  MOHAMMEDANS. 

The  creed  of  the  Orthodox  Mohammedans  has  already  been 
described,  as,  also,  their  division  into  five  principal  sects,  viz.,  the  Hana- 
/ee*,  the  Shafees,  the  Malikeea,  the  Hambelees,  and  the  Wtihabees.^ 
There  are,  however,  some  orthodox  subdivisions,  such  as  the  Sannitea 
and  the  Metatoaliea,  The  following  information  respecting  them  has 
been  collected  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett,  and  inserted  in  his  "  Researches 
in  Syria:"— 

"  SoNMiTBS. — The  Sonnites  are  that  division  of  the  Mohammedan  world 
which  asserts  the  legitimacy  of  the  first  three  caliphs— Abu  Beker,  Omar,  and 
Othman.  It  is  not  designed  to  enter  here  into  the  various  opinions  of  this  body. 
In  addition  to  the  Koran,  they  admit  a  multitude  of  traditions  and  interpreta- 
tions i  while  the  rival  sect,  the  Shiites,  though  they  admit  some  traditions,  yet 
hold  them  more  loosely,  and  are  almost  considered  by  the  Sonnites  as  unbe- 
lievers. The  Sonnites  regard  the  Grand  Signior  of  CMistantinople  as  their  civil 
head  and  protector ;  and  the  Turks  and  Arabs  of  Syria  are,  generally,  of  this 

•  ScepRge53. 
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sect  Persia  is  the  patron  of  the  opposite  party :  yet  these,  also,  as  will  appear 
under  the  next  head,  are  found  in  Syria. 

**  Metawalies.— This  is  the  title  by  which  many  Mohainmedana  in  Syria  are 
distinguished,  as  being  the  followers  of  Ali  the  fourth  caliph,  the  cousin  and 
son-in-law  of  Mahomet ;  maintaining  his  right  to  be  the  immediate  successor  of 
his  father-in-law.  In  tliis  they  resemble  the  Persians,  and  are  in  opposition  to 
the  Turks.  The  following  extract  will  give  the  reader  a  general  view  of  the 
extent  to  which  their  influence  reaches  in  these  parts. 

"  The  Metawali  make,  either  entirely  or  in  part,  profession  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan sect,  which  is  dominant  in  Persia;  and,  consequently,  they  are  Shiites. 
Like  the  Persians,  therefore,  they  neither  eat  nor  drink  with,  people  of  another 
religion :  nor  would  they  even  use  a  plate  from  which  a  stranger  has  eaten,  till 
they  have  well  cleansed  it.  They  even  hold  themselves  to  be  defiled,  when  a 
stranger  simply  touches  their  clothes.  As  they  are  under  the  domination  of  tite 
Turks,  they  dare  not  treat  the  Sonnites  with  contempt  They  are  sometimes 
under  the  necessity  of  passing  themselves  off  as  Sonnites. 

**  In  general,  neither  the  Sonnites  nor  the  Christians  like  to  dwell  among 
them  ;  and  the  Maronites,  who  serve  as  secretaries  to  the  Sheiks  of  the  Metawali,. 
seldom  remain  with  them  for  many  years.  They  have,  nevertheless,  for  some 
centuries  been  in  possession  of  several  districts.  A  fiunily  named  Harfoosh,  the 
head  of  whom  takes  the  title  of  emir,  lives  at  Balbec,  and  pays  the  rent  of  this 
district  direct  to  Constantinople.  At  Sour  [i.e..  Tyre],  and  in  the  adjacent 
country  called  Belad  B'sherri,  there  are  seven  or  eight  Sheiks  of  the  family 
Nasif,  which  govern  there,  and  pay  their  rent  to  the  Pacha  of  Saide.*  There  are 
also  Sheiks  of  the  Metawali  of  the  family  £1  Kuansa,  which  govern  at  Kirrinie. 
and  Hurmel,  a  town  on  the  river  Orontes.  They  pay  their  tribute  to  the  Bey  of 
Horns.*' — Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.,  p.  347. 

The  difference  between  the  fatalisin  of  the  Moslem  and  the  faith  of 
the  Christian  arises  from  the  totally  different  riew  of  the  character  of 
God,  set  forth  in  their  respective  creeds.  The  Moslem's  conception  of 
Ood  is  that  formed  by  man  In  his  natural,  fallen,  and  unrenewed  state, 
in  which  "  he  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  for  they  are 
foolishness  unto  him."  The  Moslem  consequently  considers  God  to  be 
the  author  of  ctU  as  well  as  good,  and  he  lulls  his  conscience  into  a  state 
of  blind,  passiTe,  stoical  indifference,  by  referring  to  God's  sovereign 
will  all  the  misfortunes  and  sufferings  which  are  the  consequences  of 
his  own  folly  and  wickedness.  He  is  totally  ignorant  of  the  only 
revelation  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  give  of  himself,  as  THE  Tbiune 
God  of  Salvation,  hating  sin,  but  loving  and  pardoning  the  sinner, 
through  the  mediatorial  sacrifice  of  Christ  Jesus,— as  a  God  who  "  can- 
not be  tempted  with  evU,  neither  tempteth  he  any  man,"  while 
"  every  man  Is  tempted  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust,  and 
enticed."  t 

The  following  observations  and  anecdote,  extracted  from  the  work 

*  So  styled  in  the  firmans  of  the  Grand  Signlor ;  but  more  commonly  called,* 
from  his  modern  place  of  residenoe,  Facha  of  Acre.         f  James  i.  13, 14. 
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of  an  intelligent  writer,  afford  a  good  illustration  of  the  trae  nature  of 
fotalism: — 

'*  I  can  but  remark  how  strikingly  inHuentSal,  on  national  character,  the 
fiitalisTQ  of  the  Koran  has  erer  been.  *  Allah  is  great — Allah  is  good — ^Allah 
has  unalterably  fixed  every  event  and  circumstance  in  which  his  creatures  are 
concerned.  From  his  predetermination  there  is  no  appeal— agdnst  it  there  is 
no  help.  The  chain  of  fate  binds  the  universe.'  Such  is  the  fatalism  of  the 
Koran ;  and  it  presents  a  melancholy  picture  of  a  right  principle  wrought  out 
in  error..  It  is  an  unrevealed  predestination.  It  is  the  '  natural  man's '  view  * 
of  the  sovereignty  of  Ood :  a  view  which  resolves  itself  into  the  notion  of  a  mere 
despotism.  But  however  erroneous— however  opposed  to  that  reveladon  of 
Himself  as  the  moral  governor  of  the  universe,  which  God  has  been  pleased  to 
bestow  upon  man,  yet  it  does  actually  and  effectually  influence  the  followers  of 
the  false  prophet ;  and  the  charge  which  they  bring  against  the  professors  of 
the  true  faith  is,  that  their  avowed  principles  have  but  little  bearing  upon  their 
outward  conduct.  *  You  profess  allegiance,'  they  say,  '  to  Ood  as  your  sove- 
reign ;  but  you  seek  to  resist  Him  by  your  will.  We  recognise  his  will  as 
manifested  in  his  acts,  and  submit.'  Hence,  the  Turks  never  commit  suicide 
under  distressing  affliction  or  reverses  of  fortune;  such  a  thing  is  never  heard 
of.  They  never  mourn  for  the  dead;  they  do  not  even  murmur  under  the 
heaviest  burthens  of  existence.  <  Allah  is  great— Allah  is  good,'  say  they.  An 
intelligent  gentleman,  Mr.  La  Fontaine,  long  resident  in  Constantinople,  and 
familiarized  with  everything  Turkish,  once  mentioned  to  me  a  remarkable 
instance  of  this.  A  Pasha,  with  whom  he  had  long  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy, 
was  possessed  of  an  immense — a  princely  revenue,  and  was,  moreover,  the 
&vourite  of  the  Sultan.  Under  one  of  those  sudden  reverses  of  fortune  so  com- 
monly connected  with  Turkish  despotism — the  result  of  caprice  or  Intrigue — the 
Pasha  was  disgraced,  and  despoiled  of  every  piastre.  He  was  no  longer  the 
favourite  of  the  SulUn— the  world  was  no  longer  his  friend.  A  few  days  after 
his  misfortune,  instead  of  flinging  himself  into  the  Bosphorus,  or  blowing  out 
his  brains  with  a  pistol, — as  many  a  nominal  Christian,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, would  have  done, — ^he  was  seen,  with  an  unperturbed  countenance, 
selling  a  few  lemons  at  the  comers  of  the  bazaars  of  Constantinople.  Mr.  La 
Fontaine  saw  him  so  employed,  and  actually  purchased  some  of  his  little  stock. 
He  inquired  whether  he  did  not  keenly  feel  this  sad  reverse  of  fortune.  *  Not 
at  all,'  said  he.  *  Allah  is  great — Allah  is  good.  He  gave  me  all  that  I  once 
possessed— he  has  taken  it  again ;  and  he  had  a  perfect  and  indisputable  right 
to  do  so.  I  am  well  content'  Mr.  La  Fontaine  -assured  me  that  this  was  no 
singular  instance  of  the  powerful  activity  of  the  principles  in  which  the  Turkish 
mind  is  disciplined." 

"  The  doctrine  of  fatality,**  says  another  writer,  "  however  efficacioos 
in  the  presence  of  danger,  so  far  from  opposing  a  counteractive  to  the 
ruinous  principles  of  Islanusm,  only  makes  them  more  certain,  by 
withdrawing  the  motives  to  individual  and  social  improvement." 
Hence  it  is  "  the  abomination  that  maketh  desolate."  Its  tendency 
is  not  to  the  increase  and  improvement,  but  to  the  extinction  of 
mankind. 

•  1  Cor.  ii.  14 
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THE  BADAWIN  ARABS. 

These  most  interesting,  but  hitherto  sadly  neglected  descendants  of  the 
patriarch  Joktan/  are  divided  into  many  tribes,  respecting  whom  some 
useful  statistical  and  other  information  has  been  collected  by  a  few 
travellers,  and  more  especially  by  Burckhardt,  and  theBev.  Dr.  Wilson, 
of  Oalcutta.  Our  space  will  only  admit  of  an  enumeration  of  the 
principal  tribes,  accompanied  by  a  few  remarks.  The  tribes  in  the 
peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai  are  the  KareiM,  Thaheirif  Awarmah^ 
Aleihatf  Mezeinah^  Bene-woBel,  and  Aulad  Suleiman.  These  tribes  are 
united  into  a  confederacy  called  Sawaliasah^  Tawarahf  and  sometimes 
Sawakhah,  under  one  political  chief,  Sheikh  Saleh.  "  The  Tawarah 
unitedly,"  says  Dr.  Wilson,  "  are  estimated  by  Burckhardt  at  four 
thousand  souls.  I  scarcely  think  that  they  exceed  two  thousand. 
They  dwell  among  the  terrors  and  sublimities,  rather  than  among  the 
bounties  of  nature ;  and  the  sterility  of  their  possessions  is  unfavourable 
to  their  increase.  They  are  a  hardy,  contented,  and  abstinent  people, 
dependent  principally  on  the  produce  of  scanty  flocks,  and  on  the 
money  which  they  earn  by  the  conveyance  of  travellers  and  pilgrims 
to  Mount  Sinai,  and  of  baggage  between  Suez  and  Cairo.  They  are 
at  present  on  perfectly  good  terms  with  one  another,  and  engage  each 
other^s  camels  according  to  their  mutual  convenience  and  advantage. 
Their  knowledge  of  the  Muhammadan  religion  is  exceedingly  slight* 
They  have,  however,  a  body  of  traditional  or  conventional  laws  of 
their  own ;  of  all  the  Badawin,  they  are  perhaps  the  most  accessible  in  a 
missionary  point  of  view.^t  I^'*  Wilson  recommends  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Wadi  FetraUf  at  the  base  of  the  majestic  Serbal,  as  the 
most  suitable  head-quarters  for  a  mission ;  that  the  missionaries 
employed  should  be  natives  of  the  East,  possessing  a  grammatical 
knowledge  of  the  Arabic,  and  ready  to  submit  to  the  habits  and  priva- 
tions of  a  nomadic  mode  of  life. 

The  other  tribes  north  of  the  desert  of  Sinai,  and  extending  to 
Palestine  and  Syria,  form  a  great  confederacy  named  the  Tiyahah,-^ 

*■  Joktan  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Eber,  a  descendant  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  25,  26), 
and  the  supposed  progenitor  of  many  tribes  in  soathem  Arabia.  The  Arabians 
call  him  Kahtan,  and  recognize  him  as  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  their 
nation.  Some  of  the  tribes,  such  as  the  Sabaena  and  DedaniteS,  are  descended 
from  the  sons  of  Jokshan,  second  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah.  (Gen.  xxv. 
2,  8.)  Ishmael  Joined  the  tribes  already  existing  in  the  desert,  over  whom  he 
obtained  a  great  influence,  and  bis  descendants  formed  an  important  secdon  of 
those  tribes ;  but  he  was  not,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  their  original  progenitor 
and  ruler.  Some  details  of  their  social  and  civil  condition  will  be  found  in  the 
account  of  Arabia. 

t  *'  Lands  of  the  Bible,"  p.  708,  vol.  ii. 
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the  chief  subdiyisions  are  the  Sakeirat,  the  Banayai^  Tiyahai,  Kadeirat^ 
ffakukf  Aiatceiniy  Elimat,  ThaUam,  Azasimah,  and  Terabin.  The 
three  following  do  not  belong  to  thia  confederacy — ^the  JehaUm  (Hebron 
Arabs)  Alawin  (Petra  Arabs),  and  the  Anasah  or  Anezah.  The  laat 
are  a  most  numerous  and  powerful  tdbe,  who  every  summer  feed  their 
flocks  in  the  pasturages  near  Mount  Hennon  and  Damascus.  All 
these  tribes  rear  camels  and  sheep,  and  some  of  them  horses  and 
homed  cattle ;  a  few  on  the  borders  of  Syria  and  Palestine  partially 
cultivate  the  land,  and  their  chief  sheikh  encamps  near  Hebron.  They 
are  generally  fierce  and  lawless,  addicted  to  predatory  habits  of  H&, 
and  often  engaged  in  bloody  feuds  with  each  other. 

The  Christians  of  Europe  can  surely  no  longer  feA  justified  in 
neglecting  all  efforts  to  reclaim  these  unh^>py  wanderers  of  the  desert, 
and  in  leaving  them,  as  hitherto,  to  perish  in  their  ignorance  and  sin. 
There  is  a  Divine  promise,  that  the  sons  of  Ishmael  shall  share  in  the 
restoration  of  Israel :  **  The  multitude  of  camels  shall  cover  thee,  the 
dromedaries  of  Midian  and  Ephah  ....  all  the  flocks  of  Kedar  shall 
be  gathered  together  unto  thee,  the  rams  of  Nebaioth  shall  ministCT 
unto  thee."  *  I  cannot  better  conclude  these  brief  details,  than  with 
the  testimony  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  on  the  duty  and  praodoability 
of  providing  religious  and  general  instruction  for  these  Arab  tribes : — 

<*  The  Christian  missionaries  at  Damascus  may  act  most  favourably  on  the 
Syrian  Badawin.  Christian  pedlars  and  merchants  are  allowed  to  follow  them 
with  their  goods,  in  alt  their  wanderings.  If  some  of  these,  animated  by  the 
genuine  spirit  of  the  filth  which  they  profess,  were  to  direct  to  them  their 
benevolent  attention,  the  most  important  results  might  be  the  consequence. 
In  their  total  ignorance  of  the  art  of  reading,  nothing  can  be  done  at  present  for 
the  circulation  among  them  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  The  simple  narratives  and 
impressive  histories,  and  sublime  devotional  and  doctrinal  treatises  of  holy  writ, 
if  read  to  them,  however,  might  be  accompanied  with  great  benefit.  Why 
should  Arabia  be  now  almost  the  only  country  of  the  world  to  which  the 
messengers  of  peace  are  not  sent  ?  With  the  prayer  of  Abraham,  that  Ishmael 
should  live  before  the  Lord,  there  should  be  some  sympathy.  Faith  anticipates 
the  day,  when  the  land  trodden  both  by  the  sons  of  the  outcast  wanderer,  and  the 
descendants  of  the  great,  though  less  noticed  patriarch,  Jokun,  shall  be  subjected 
to  the  sway  of  God's  truth  and  Spirit."  f 

The  native  Scripture-reader  Michael,  employed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  succeeded  lately  in  distributing  Arabic  Testaments,  and  in 
establishing  a  school  in  the  town  of  Salt,  east  of  the  Jordan,  by  going 
among  the  people  as  a  pedlar,  selling  articles  of  clothing.  This 
efibrt  for  their  improvement  was  eagerly  and  gratefully  received. 

•  Isa.  Ix.  6, 7. 

t  "  Lands  of  the  Bible,"  p.  711,  vol.  it 
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The  Papal  Eastern  Gharches — ^Eastern  Latin  ChurchfiB — Oriental  College 
at  Borne — ^Latin  Ghnrches  in  Syria — ^Latin  Gharohes  at  Smyrna^  Con- 
fltantinople,  and  in  other  parts  of  Tnricey— The  Greek  Catholic  Chinch 
^The  Armenian  Oatholio  Chnroh — Ihe  Syrian  and  Chaldwm  Qatholio 
Churdiee — ^The  Syrian  Church — Anoiflnt  Jewish  customs  and  ooeapa- 
tkms — Jewish  dwellings — ^Ancient  forms  of  salutation — Gardens,  Tine- 
yarda,  and  ordiaids — Supply  of  water,  agricnltine  Tent^life^  and  mode 
of  traveUing— Shepherds  and  their  flocks — literatoe  and  the  line  Arts 
— ^Conohiding  remarks  on  Syria  and  Paleetiiie. 

Chbistiakitt  was  propagated  during  the  first  three  centuries  in  exten- 
siye  regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  south  of  Europe,  by  the  zealoua 
labours  of  its  disciples,  and  its  dissemination  -was  greatly  assisted  by  the 
frequent  and  wide  dispersion  of  the  converts,  under  the  severe  perse- 
cutions of  the  Pagans.  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  Rome,  and 
Constantinople,  became  the  five  strongholds  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  the  respective  Churches  of  these  cities  with  the  surrounding 
districts  of  country  were  each  ruled  by  a  bishop  or  patriarch.  Con- 
tentions for  spiritual  ascendancy  soon  arose  between  these  prelates, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Rome  finally  succeeded,  in  the  sixth  century,  in 
obtaining  the  title  of  '*  Universal  Bishop." 

The  persevering  efibrts  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  graliiy  her 
insatiable  thirst  for  universal  spiritual  dominion,  by  extending  her 
influence  in  the  East,  have  already  been  noticed,*  and  some  account 
has  been  given  of  her  success  with  the  Maronites.  In  order  to  supply 
a  general  view  of  the  result  of  these  efibrts,  some  remarks  will  be 
added  respecting  the  further  measure  of  success  which  attended  them, 

*  A  foil  acoeant  of  tbe  Papal  Eastern  Charches  has  been  giten  by  the  Rer« 
Dr.  Wilion,  in  his  **  Lectures  on  the  Oriental  Churches,"  to  which  I  have  been 
much  indebted  for  this  brief  sketch,  and  where  the  reader  will  find  many  addi- 
tional valuable  details. 
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either  by  prerailing  upon  the  other  Oriental  Churches  to  acknowledge 
the  Pope's  supremacy,  or  by  the  establishment  of  Latin  Churches  in 
the  East,  under  the  Pope's  immediate  jurisdiction.  After  Christianity 
had  been  established  as  the  national  religion  throughout  the  Koman 
empire,  Tarious  circumstances  concurred  in  enabling  the  Romish 
priesthood  to  gain  a  considerable  ascendancy  in  the  East;  though 
Syrian  and  Greek  were  the  languages  spoken  by  the  natives,  the 
Roman  (Latin)  tongue  prevailed,  also,  to  a  great  extent;  there  was, 
moreover,  a  continual  influx  of  pilgrims  to  Palestine,  from  all  parts  of 
the  empire;  among  these,  in  the  fourth  century,  were  the  celebrated 
Jerome,  who  had  been  'the  Pope's  secretary,  and  the  noble  Roman 
lady,  Paula;  they  both  settled  at  Bethlehem,  and  Paula  founded 
several  monasteries.  The  number  of  monastic  institutions  was  after- 
wards considerably  increased,  especially  at  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  great  crowd  of  pilgrims,  who  flocked  annually 
to  the  Holy  Land.  Several  episcopal  sees  were  also  Instituted,  some  of 
which  have  since  been  abolished,  or  only  made  titular.  The  direct  power 

-  of  the  Papacy  in  the  East  was,  in  some  degree,  lessened  after  the  restora- 
tion of  the  dominion  of  the  Saracens,  at  the  close  of  the  wars  of  the 

•  Crusades ;  and  the  only  monastic  establishments  of  that  period  remaining 
in  Palestine,  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  Rome,  are  the  Terra 
Sancta  monasteries,  which  belong  to  the  Franciscan  monks  (friars  mino- 
rites  of  the  observance),  who  are  the  recognised  Papal  guardians  of  the 
Holy  places.  There  are  one  hundred  of  these  monks,  Italian  and  Spanish, 
distributed  in  twenty-two  convents,  and  having  eleven  thousand  Latin 
(Catholics  under  their  pastoral  care.  They  are  assisted  in  their  labours 
by  thirty-eight  secular  priests  and  sixty  lay  brethren,  and  they  have 
raised  two  colleges,  which  contain  four  hundred  students.  *  The  grant 
made  to  these  convents  by  the  Romish  Propaganda  Society  in  1844, 
was  above  1 ,000/.  The  stations  of  the  Terra  Sancta  monasteries  in  Syria 
are  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  A'in  Karim,  or  St.  John  in  the  Desert, 
Ramlah,  Yafia,  Nazareth,  Haifa,  Akka,  Sidon,  Harissa,  Tripoli,  Latakia, 
Aleppo,  Damascus,  Beyrout  Those  out  of  Syria  are  Constantinople, 
Lamicce,  and  Niooea,  in  Cyprus;  Rosetta,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  and 
Faiyum,  in  Egypt  One  of  the  chief  occupations  of  these  monks  is 
the  reception  and  entertainment  of  travellers  and  pilgrims,  who 
generally  repay  them  with  presents  in  money.  Their  ignorance  and 
superstition,  and  the  impious  frauds  they  practise  upon  strangers, 
with  respect  to  the  pretended  holy  sites,  have  already  been  fully 
noticed. 
There  are,  however,  monasteries  in  Syria  belonging  to  several  other 

•  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  1840. 
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European  orders,  the  following  account  of  which  is  given  by  the  Papa! 
authorities : — 

<'  Several  monastic  orders,'*  says  the  Report  for  1840,  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith,  "  have  been  desirous  to  be  represented  by  some  of 
their  menabers  at  this  rendezvous  of  all  Christian  tradition.  They  are  by  no 
means  inactive  there.  1.  The  Carmelite  fisthers  have  rebuilt  the  useful  retreat 
which  they  have  possessed  from  time  immemorial  on  Mount  Carmel,  the  first 
seat  of  their  order,  and  chief  place  of  their  missions  in  Palestine.  Five  of  them 
reside  there.  2.  The  reverend  fathers,  the  Capuchins,  reckon  'four  missions, 
Beirut,  Tripoli,  Damascus,  lately  stained  with  blood  by  the  murder  of  one  of 
them ;  Aleppo,  where  their  charity  supports  one  school ;  and  three  other  stations 
on  Mount  Lebanon.  3.  The  reverend  fiiithers,  the  Jesuits,  having  re-established 
their  ancient  residence  on  Mount  Lebanon,  are  labouring  with  an  effective  seal ' 
to  found  a  college  at  BeyrouL  4.  Messrs.  the  congregation  of  St.  Lasarua  have 
four  missions  occupied  by  six  priests ;  Antoura,  with  a  college ;  Aleppo,  Damascus, 
with  two  schools  for  both  sexes ;  Tripoli,  with  two  stations,  and  the  schools  of 
Eden  and  Sgorta."  All  this  is  exclusive  of  what  is  called,  **  The  Apostolic  Dele- 
gation of  Mount  Lebanon  and  Apostolic  Vicariate  of  Aleppo,"  of  which  it  is  said 
in  the  same  document,  *'  The  Latin  Catholics  of  Aleppo,  to  the  number  of  about 
1,000,  are  alone  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  Apostolic  vicar;  but  the 
prelate  who  bears  that  title,  is  also  the  representative  of  the  holy  see,  to 
the  patriarchs  of  the  United  Communions  which  are  spread  through  those 
countries." 

The  Jesuits  (called  in  the  East,  Lazarists)  have  always  been  the 
most  active,  subtle,  and  successful  agents  of  Rome  in  the  East. 

"  The  Jesuits,"  says  Dr.  Wilson, "  commenced  their  labours  at  Aleppo 
in  1625,  and  they  brought  high  talent  and  learning  to  bear  on  the  work 
of  bringing  the  Oriental  Christians  within  the  pale  of  Rome.  Judging 
from  a  manuscript  Arabic  and  Latin  Dictionary,  in  the  handwriting  of 
one  of  their  number,  bearing  the  date  of  1638,  which  I  procured  at 
Bombay,  I  should  think  that  they  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of 
the  Eastern  langtiages  with  a  devotion  seldom  surpassed.  As  soon  as 
practicable,  they  established  three  congregations  respectively  for  the 
Franks,  Armenians,  and  Maronites  and  Syrians.  They  brought  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  within  the  pale  of  the  Romish  Church, 
and  to  conformity  with  the  Roman  ritual ;  and  they  paved  the  way 
for  the  ultimate  establishment  of  the  Papal  Greek,  Papal  Armenian, 
and  Papal  Syrian  sects.  About  the  year  1717,  if  I  can  guess  the  date, 
they  professed  to  have  brought  over  to  their  views  the  patriarchs  of 
Antioch,  Damascus,  and  Alexandria.*  The  Jesuits  of  Aleppo,  says 
one  of  my  correspondents,  are  '  subtle,  insinuating  men  of  tiie  world, 
mixing  with  the  Frank  society,  and  the  upper  classes  of  that  voluptu- 
ous and  profligate  city.    Their  morality  is  of  the  loosest  kind.'  ** 

•  See  Father  Naechi's  comnanication  in  the  "  Lettras  Bdifiantes,"  vol.  i. 
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One  of  the  important  measures  devised  by  the  sagacious,  far-sighted 
policy  of  the  Vatican,  for  obtaining  an  ascendancy  in  the  East  was 
the  foundation  at  Rome,  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  (sixteenth  century), 
of  a  college,  for  the  education  of  Syrian  youths,  of  good  talent,  who 
were  afterwards  to  return  to  their  native  countries,  and  be  employed 
in  the  instruction  of  their  countrymen.  This  admirable  plan  has 
never  been  thought  worthy  of  imitation  by  Protestants  until  the  nine- 
teenth century,  when,  at  last,  a  college  has  been  founded  at  Malta  for 
the  accomplishment,  by  similar  means,  of  a  much  higher  object  The 
Oriental  College  at  Eome,  besides  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
Papacy  in  the  East,  gained  for  it  the  credit  of  taking  the  lead  in  the 
study  and  introduction  of  Oriental  literature  in  Europe. 

*'  Of  the  many  distinguished  alumni,"  says  Dr.  Wilson,  '<  Joseph 
SimoniuB  Assemanus  and  Joseph  Aloysius  Assemanus  are  the  best 
known.  The  former  is  the  author  of  the  "  Bibliotheca  Orientalis,"  in 
which  there  is  a  review  and  analysis  of  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  Persic, 
Turkish,  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Armenian,  Ethiopic,  Greek,  Egyptian, 
Iberian,  and  Malabaric  manuscripts  in  the  Clementine  Collection  of 
the  Vatican,  which  was  mostiy  formed  by  his  own  industry  in  the  East 
The  latter  is  the  collector,  editor,  and  translator  of  all  the  ancient 
liturgies,  both  oriental  and  occidentaL  The  former,  who  was  a  native 
of  Tripoli,  and  bom  in  1687,  was  the  deputy  of  Pope  Clement  XXL  at 
the  great  Synod  of  Lebanon,  held  in  the  year  1736,  by  which  the 
afiairs  of  the  Maronlte  Church  were  finally  settled,  and  according  to 
whose  decrees  they  are  still  administered." 

Should  the  Protestant  College  at  Malta  meet  with  the  public  support 
which  its  objects  so  well  deserve,  it  is  capable,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  of  becoming  a  great  centre  of  Oriental  and  philological  learning, 
as  well  as  of  religious  light,  and  missionary  enterprise. 

During  the  minority  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  the  French  Jesuits 
assisted  in  devising  the  plan  of  a  French  empire  in  the  East,  and  the 
principal  step  taken  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  design  was  the 
introduction  of  the  French  language,  religion,  and  literature  through* 
out  the  East  by  the  establishment  of  schools  under  the  direction  of 
Jesuits  from  France.  The  true  object,  however,  of  this  scheme  was  to 
forward  the  long-cherished  wish  of  the  Papacy  to  bring  the  Eastern 
Churches  under  its  sway,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Pope's  supre- 
macy— Home  thus  flattering  the  political  ambition  of  the  great  monarch 
in  order  to  obtain  his  assistance  in  the  gratification  of  its  own  thirst 
for  universal  spiritual  dominion.  Colleges  for  the  rich,  schools  for  the 
poor,  hospitals,  monasteries,  and  convents  were  consequentiy  established 
by  the  Jesuits  at  the  expense  of  the  French  Government  in  almost 
every  district  of  the  East    The  idea  of  an  Eastern  empire  became 
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from  thift  timd  such  a  favourite  object  vith  the  French,  that  even  at 
the  period  of  the  national  bankruptcy  caused  by  the  Revolution  of 
1789,  the  Constituent  Assembly  voted  much  larger  funds  for  the 
support  of  their  establishments  in  the  East  than  had  been  granted  at 
any  former  period, — and  the  celebrated  campaign  in  Egypt  was 
undertaken  very  soon  after,  under  the  direction  of  General  Buonaparte* 
The  same  policy  is  pursued  at  present,  religious  agents  of  every 
description  and  of  both  sexes  being  frequently  conveyed  to  the  East 
in  great  numbers,  and  free  of  expeme,  by  the  French  Government 
steamers ; — their  religious,  educational,  and  charitable  institutions  are 
thus  maintained  on  an  increasing  scale  in  all  the  principal  towns, 
exclusive  of  monasteries  in  the  provinces.  One  result  already  gained 
has  been  the  general  substitution  throughout  the  East,  in  the  trans- 
action both  of  political  and  commercial  afiairs,  of  the  French  language 
for  the  Italian,  which  was  previously  used.  Whatever  view  may  be 
taken  by  the  politician  of  this  increase  of  French  influence  in  the  East, 
it  will  be  a  source  of  regret  to  all  true  Christians,  because  it  favours 
(he  dissemination  of  Popish  error. 

With  respect  to  the  Government  x>f  the  Papal  Churches  in  Syria 
the  American  ''  Missionary  Herald"  stotes  : — 

"  The  Pope  is  always  represented  in  Syria  by  a  legate,  of  the  rank  of  a 
bishop,  who  resides  in  a  convent  at  'Aintura,  appropriated  to  hinL.  His  duty  is 
to  make  annual  circuits  annong  the  Roman  Catholics  of  every  sect,  visiting  their 
patriarchs,  bishops,  convents,  and  leading  men,  and  report  to  the  Pope 
whatever  needs  attention;  such  as  disagreement  between  patriarchs  and 
their  bishops,  mismanagement  of  ecclesiastical  funds,  and  the  like.  Neither 
he  nor  the  Pope  has  a  claim  upon  the  people  of  Syria  for  any  income.  Bift 
the  legate  receives  presents  from  the  clergy  of  all  ranks,— the  convents  and 
the  leading  men  of  the  laity.  Besides  these,  he  has  a  stipend  from  the  Pope, 
amounting  to  about  sixty  thousand  piastres.  Besides  this  agency  of  the  legate* 
any  of  the  bishops  have  a  right  to  address  the  Pope  himself,  either  through  their 
patriarch  or  directly ;  and  that  on  any  subject  Bnt  a  personal  visit  to  Rome 
they  cannot  make,  without  having  written  thither  first  and  obtained  per- 
mission."-*'* Missionary  Herald,"  Oct^  1845. 

The  Church  of  Rome  has  an  archbishop  at  Smyrna,  and  bishops  at 
Chio,  Famagousta,  and  Babylon,  in  Asia.  At  Smyrna  the  Papacy 
has  shown  great  activity,  both  in  former  and  recent  times ;  the  follow- 
ing statbtical  aceotmts  are  given  in  a  paper  by  the  American  mis- 
sionary, Mr.  Calhoun,  inserted  in  Dr.  Wilson's  Lectures : — 

*<  There  are  in  Smyrna,  one  Roman  Catholic  bishop  (archbishop)  and  sixty- 
seven  priests.  Of  the  latter,  forty  are  secular  or  parish  clergy,  nine  are  Capu- 
chins, seven  are  Zoccalonti,  ten  are  Lazaristi,  and  one  is  a  Dominican.  The 
Capuchins  or  Zoccalonti  are  friars  of  the  Franciscan  order,  and  derive  their 
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names,  the  one  from  their  hoods,  and  the  other  firom  their  wooden  shoes.  There 
are  also  twelve  *  Sisters  of  Charity/  In  Smyrna  there  are  three  large  diurches 
and  two  chapels.  One  of  the  latter  is  in  the  French  Seamen's  hospital.  There 
is  also  a  church  at  Bujah,  and  another  at  Bumabat.  The  churches  in  Smyrna 
are  usually  known  by  the  names  of  French,  Austrian,  and  Lazarist  The  reg:a- 
larly  officiating  clergy  in  the  French  church  are  the  Capuchins ;  in  the  Austrian, 
the  Zoccatonti ;  and  in  the  Lazarist,  the  Lasarist  priests.  The  Capuchins  and 
the  Zoccalonti  have  each  a  monastery.  The  Laxarite  priests  have  an  elementary 
school  of  about  three  hundred  boys.  The  *  Sisters  of  Charity '  have  a  school  of 
about  three  hundred  girls.  The  branches  taught  by  the  latter  are  readingi 
writing,  sewing,  and  embroidery.  The  college  of  the  Propaganda  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  bishop,  and  contains  about  two  hundred  pupils,  fifty  of  whom 
board  in  the  establishment  Most  of  the  professors  are  of  the  secular  clergy. 
Among  them  are  three  Armeno-Catholic  priests.  Languages  are  chiefly  taught 
in  the  Propaganda.  Instruction  is  given  in  some  of  the  higher  branches  of 
science,  but  the  means  to  this  end  are  limited.  Few  conversions  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  as  fu  as  we  know,  occur  in  Smyrna  and  the  vicinity.  The  system 
is  principally  aggressive,  we  apprehend,  by  means  of  the  schools.  Considerable 
nunibeis  of  youth,  even  Protestant  youth,  are  thus  brought  under  the  influence 
of  the  Roman  priesthood ;  and  the  result  will  probably  be,  either  that  they  will 
become  Papists,  or  be  indifferent  to  all  religions.  Among  the  Protestants  there 
are  few  who  are  decidedly  anti-Roman  Catholic.  Of  the  Papal  population  in 
Smyrna  and  the  adjacent  villages,  we  cannot  speak  with  certunty.  There  are 
probably  from  eight  to  ten  thousand.  This  estimate  does  not  include  a  few 
Papal  Armenians  and  Greeks." 

At  Constantinople,  and  in  other  parts  of  Turkey,  the  same  uniyersal 
and  successful  spirit  of  enterprise  has  been  displayed  by  the  Bomanists, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  statistical  details,  supplied  to 
Dr.  WlLboUi  by  the  American  Missionary,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Holmes : — 

**  There  are  nine  churches.  Of  these,  two  are  parish  churches  in  Galata,  and 
two  are  parish  churches  in  Pera.  There  are  also  nine  *  places  of  prayer ; '  of 
these,  three  belong  to  the  Ambassadors  of  France,  Spain,  and  Naples;  two 
belong  to  the  Franciscans ;  and  four  are  in  private  houses.  Houses  of  prayer 
are  in  fact  churches,  for  the  performance  of  all  Church  ordinances.  They  exist 
as  a  subterfuge  from  the  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  Mussulmans,  which  will  not 
readily  allow  any  new  church  to  be  built.  TherS  are  churches  at  Adrianople, 
Rodosto,  and  Salonica.  In  1843  there  were  forty-six  priests,  of  whom  twenty- 
one  are  secular  or  parish  clergy,  and  twenty-five  are  regular  or  monastic  clergy. 
There  are  two  priests  at  Adrianople,  one  at  Rodosto,  three  at  Buyukdereh,  three 
at  Salonica,  and  all  the  rest  are  at  Constantinople.  The  other  places  mentioned 
have  no  priests  regularly.  There  are  six  religious  communities  of  men,  who 
also  serve  in  some  of  the  churches.  Among  the  Doniinicans  in  Galata  there  are 
five  monks,  with  the  Franciscans  seven,  with  the  Conventuals  eight,  with  the 
Observantines  one,  with  the  Capuchins  three,  with  the  Lazarists  eight  The 
Conventuals  and  Observantines  are  branches  of  the  Franciscans.  Three  of  the 
parishes  have  public  schools.  These,  and  the  higher  schools,  are  adapted  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age  as  fiur  as  possible,  and  as  far  as  Romanism  can  make  it  con- 
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■ifltent  The  Lazarists  in  the  former  JetuU  College  of  Saint  Benoit,  at  Galata, 
ha^e  a  ichool,  where  gratuitoot  instruction  is  given  to.SSOboys,  by  the  *  Brethren 
of  Christian  Doctrine/  a  comparatively  modern  order.  There  it  also  connected 
with  the  same  College  a  school  of  girls,  containing  about  sixty  boarding  pupils  and 
the  same  number  of  day  scholars,  under  the  supervision  of  the '  Sisters  of  Charity,' 
who  live  in  the  same  building,  but  apart  from  the  males.  The  Lasarists  have 
also  a  College  at  Bebek,  under  their  own  immediate  supervision,  with  about  fifty 
pupils  (all  but  about  seven  or  eight  of  whom  are  children  of  Europeans ;  perhaps 
three  of  them  are  Armenian-Catholics,  and  perhaps  five  are  Armenians  proper, 
supported  by  money  from  France).  Here  they  pretend  to  give  a  complete 
academical  education,  and  to  fit  the  students  to  receive  honorary  degrees  at  the 
Paris  Universities,  the  King  of  France  having  admitted  the  College  to  the  same 
rank  with  the  Royal  Colleges.  Young  men  of  merit  are  also  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  being  sent  to*  France  to  be  further  educated.  The  course  of  instruction 
is  similar  to  that  of  other  academical  institutions,  but  great  pains  are  bestowed 
upon  the  religious  education  of  the  pupils.  There  is  a  school  for  boys  and  girle 
at  Salonica.  There  are  two  or  three  private  boarding  and  day  schools  at  Pera» 
where  the  teachers  and  prindpals  are  Papists.  There  is  also  a  private  boarding 
and  day  school  for  females  of  all  nations,  kept  by  an  English  Roman  Catholic 
lady.  In  the  Lazarist  convent  there  are  two  printing-presses,  hitherto  chiefly 
employed  in  mercantile  printing,  and  in  issuing  reading  books,  almanacs,  and 
catechisms ;  but  it  is  now  becoming  more  controversial.  There  are  two  plague 
hospitals,  and  two  national  hospitals,  under  the  Joint  protection  of  Francoi 
Austria,  and  Sardinia.  A  house  of  refuge  for  the  poor  is  under  the  Joint  protec* 
tion  of  the  Catholic  Ambassadors." 

There  is  a  Latin  Church  in  Egypt,  -which,  although  its  members 
are  not  numerous,  is  supplied  with  well  qualified  agents,  actirely 
engaged  in  extending  the  Papal  influence  under  the  direction  of  the 
Delegation  Apostolic  of  Alexandria ;  some  account  of  its  proceedings 
will  be  found  in  the  Section  on  Egypt* 

Besides  establishing  monasteries,  churches,  colleges,  schools,  and 
hospitals,  under  its  own  immediate  government,  the  Papacy,  as  already 
stated,  has  strenuously  laboured  to  increase  its  power,  by  obtaining 
the  recognition  of  its  supremacy  by  the  ancient  Oriental  Churches. 

*'  It  has  tried,"  sUtes  Dr.  Wilson,  **  to  secure  their  allegiance  by  publicly 
accredited  messengers  and  disguised  emissaries,  by  open  efibrt  and  concealed 
artifice,  by  boastful  declamation  and  gentle  insinuation,  and  by  the  falsification 
of  history  and  the  misrepresentation  of  present  events  and  occurrences.  Like 
Judfusm  in  the  day  of  its  corruption  and  degeneracy,  it  has  oflfered  hire  with  its 
own  harlotry.  It  has  allured  by  promises,  and  conciliated  by  compromise,  and 
by  gifts  of  wealth,  of  title,  of  patronage,  and  of  power.  It  has  excited  and 
fomented  quarrels  and  disturbances.  It  has  terrified  by  threats  and  curses,  and 
restrained  by  oppression  and  persecution.  By  the  hand  of  the  civil  and  military 
powers,  when  they  have  been  favourable  to  iu  views,  it  has  distributed  arrows^ 
firebrands,  and  death,  thinking,  or  alleging  perhaps  at  the  same  time,  that  it  baa 
been  doing  God  serrice." 

•  See  page  28, 
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The  sucoess  of  these  intrigaes  was  complete  with  the  Maronites,  as 
already  fully  described.*  The  advantages  gained  by  the  Papacy  with 
the  Greek,  Armenian,  and  other  native  Churches  haye  been  but 
partial,  though  it  has  succeeded  in  forming  out  of  each  of  these  com- 
munities a  body  in  connexion  with  itself;  a  brief  account  will  be 
given  of  these  allies  of  Home. 

The  Gbeee  Cathouc  Chubch  (or  Melchite).  This  is  not  a  large 
body.  Their  Patriarch  resides  at  Damascus,  and  claims  the  title  of 
Patriarch  of  Antioch.  The  number  of  bishoprics  is  twelve,  via.: 
Aleppo,  Beyrout,  Acre,  Bezrah,  Zahleh  and  Ferzal,  Heliopolis,  and 
Baalbeck,  Damascus,  Tripoli,  and  two  others.  The  priests  belong 
chiefly  to  the  order  of  St.  Basil ;  the  members  of  this  Church  are  com- 
puted at  about  40,000 ;  they  have  renounced  their  peculiar  dogma  of 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father  only ;  they  retain 
the  Oriental  calendar,  called  the  old  style ;  perform  public  worship  in 
Arabic;  receiye  the  communion  in  both  kinds,  using  unleavened 
bread.  The  priests  can  marry  before  taking  holy  orders,  but  the 
bishops  must  observe  the  law  of  celibacy,  and  are  chosen  from  among 
the  monks;  they  claim  the  right  of  reading  the  Scriptures.  The  largest 
number  of  Greek  Catholics  are  found  at  Aleppo  and  Damascus;  there 
are  only  about  sixty  priests,  the  monks  officiating  in  the  cities.  Their 
convents  and  nunneries  are  of  two  orders :  the  M&kh&llisiyeh  and  the 
Shaweiriyeh ;  they  have  fourteen  conyents,  three  nunneries,  and  about 
ten  cosnobia  (oratories) ;  the  number  of  monks  is  250,  and  of  nuns, 
ninety.  They  have  a  printing  establishment  at  the  convent  of  Shawier, 
and  are  generally  better  educated  than  the  other  Christian  sects. 
Scholars  are  received  in  the  convent  of  Makhallis,  which  possesses 
a  valuable  library.t 

In  Egypt  the  Greek  Catholics  are  very  few.  They  are  not  numerous 
at  Constantinople,  where,  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  East,  they  use 
the  Latin  liturgies.  The  following  interesting  information  respecting 
them  is  contained  in  a  paper  by  the  American  missionary,  Mr.  Holmes, 
inserted  in  Dr,  Wilson's  lectures : — 

**  We  have  never  been  able  to  learn  the  whole  number  of  Greek  Catholics  in 
Constantinople ;  but  it  is  very  small  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  the 
Armenian  Catholics,  there  not  being  600  families.  The  attempu  of  the  Papal 
missionaries  on  the  Greek  Church,  in  modem  times,  have  here  been  entirely 
without  success.  .  .  A  small  number  of  Greek  Catholics,  subjects  of  the 
Porte,  of  whom  the  most  are  originally  from  Aleppo,  were  not  able  to  endure 
being  under  the  Armenian  Catholic  Patriarch,  who  by  his  firman  is  Patriarch  o. 
all  the  Catholics.  And,  accordingly,  they  petitioned  ibr  leave  to  choose  one  for 
themselves,  who  should  be  their  responsible  head,  and  through  whom  they 

•  See  page  239. 
t  "  Missionary  Herald,"  October,  1845. 
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would  Gomniiinicate  with  the  Porte  and  pay  the  poll-tax.  This  petition  being 
granted,  they  chose  a  Mussulman  to  perforin  this  o£Bce  to  them  I  .  .  The 
documents  that  issue  from  the  dragoman  of  the  Divan,— the  Mussulman  who  is 
their  surety  and  deputy, — are  in  the  name  of  the  community  called  Latins !  All 
these  Greek  Catholics  follow  the  Latin  or  Roman  rite  on  almost  all  occasions, 
hsTing  no  Church  of  their  own.  And  now  there  occurs  a  thing  which  was 
before  unheard  of,  that  foreign  (Roman)  priests  baptize,  confess,  and  bury,  the 
born  and  actual  subjects  of  the  Turkish  Government.  While  the  Armenian 
Catholics,  In  addition  to  their  civil  Patriarch,  have  an  ecclesiastical  Patriarch  of 
their  own,  these  Greek  and  Latin  Catholics,  having  a  Mussulman  for  a  civil 
head,  have  an  Italian  Bishop  and  Vicar  Apostolic  sent  from  Rome  for  their 
ecclesiastical  head.  There  is  a  mysterious  connexion,  to  the  bottom  of  which 
we  have  never  yet  been  able  to  go,  between  the  subject  Latin  Catholics  and 
some  of  the  Embassies,  especially  with  the  French.  By  belonging  to  this  new 
sect,  they  obtain  a  sort  of  civil  protection  in  case  of  law-a«its  and  difficulties." 

The  Armenian  Catholics. — ^The  Armenian  Church  had  separated 
from  the  other  Christian  Churches,  and  rejected  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  condemning  the  Monophysite  doctrine,  in  the 
year  A.D.  536;  but  she  afterwards  sought,  on  yarious  occasions,  a 
union  with  Rome.  In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  in  consequence 
of  the  alarm  felt  at  the  threatened  invasion  of  Armenia  by  the 
Saracens,  the  Armenian  Patriarchs  made  overtures  to  the  Popes  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining,  through  their  interest,  support  from  the 
western  powers.  No  open  compact  was,  however,  concluded  until  the 
twelfth  century,  when  King  Leo,  wishing  his  coronation  to  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Pope,  formally  declared  himself,  with  a  large  body  of 
his  clergy,  favourable  to  annexation  with  Rome,  and  organized  a 
distinct  Armenian  branch  of  the  Romish  Church.  The  Papacy  has 
ever  since  maintained  missionaries  among  the  Armenians,  in  order  to 
increase  the  number  of  proselytes.  The  Armenian  Catholics,  notwith- 
standing, have  never  been  a  large  community.  In  Syria  they  are  not 
numerous,  and  are  ruled  by  a  Patriarch,  three  bishops,  and  about  fifty 
monks;  they  have  three  convents  in  Lebanon,  where  the  Patriarch 
resides.  The  Armenian  Catholics  form  a  more  numerous  body  in 
Constantinople  and  Asia  Minor.  The  most  correct  information  con- 
cerning them  has  been  published  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holmes,  in  the 
American  <<  Missionary  Herald,''  from  which  the  following  is  an 
extract : — 

"  The  Armenian  Catholics  in  the  dty  are  estimated  at  from  10,000  to  18,000 
souls.  They  are  found  also  in  Smyrna,  Angora,  Tokat,  Trebizond,  and  in  small 
numbers  in  various  parts  of  Armenia.  There  are  perhaps  250  fiunilies  at  Mardin 
dependent  on  their  own  Patriarch,  who  resides  in  a  convent  on  Mount  Lebanon ; 
and  this  Patriarch  governs  the  Armenian-Catholic  population  of  Aleppo  and 
Syria.  .  .  Their  ecclesiastical  organisation  is  complete  in  itself,  except  that 
they  have  a  political  Patriarch  appointed  from  among  themselves  to  represent 
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them  at  the  Porte,  while  their  eeclesiutictl  Patriarch  is  appointed  by  the  Pope. 
.  .  The  great  motiTe  of  those  who  join  the  Papal  Armenians  is  for  the  sake  of 
the  additional  protection  which  they  gain  as  Catholics  on  aoeoimt  of  the  interest 
talcen  in  them,  and  the  aid  afforded  the  sect  by  many  of  the  Catholic  Ambas- 
sadors. The  Armenian  Catholics  have  one  large  church  in  Galata,  and  a  church 
in  Orta  Koi.  .  .  There  is  a  parish  public  school  connected  with  the  church, 
and  there  is  now  building  a  college,  or  high  school,  at  Pera,  in  connexion  with 
the  monks  of  the  Venice  monastery.  Quite  a  number  of  young  men  also  are 
pursuing  their  studies  in  Pera  preparatory  to  becoming  priests.  Many  fiimilies 
send  their  daughters  to  either  the  boarding  or  the  day  schools  of  the  *  Sisters 
of  Charity,'  in  Oalata." 

The  Roman  Propaganda  have  had  mLssionaries  in  Georgia,  residing 
generally  at  liflia,  who,  for  above  200  jears,  have  been  engaged  in 
making  proselytes  among  the  Greek  and  Armenian  Churches.  They 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  allegiance  of  10,000  members  of  the  Armenian 
community  to  Rome ;  but  the  Russian  Goyemment,  alarmed  at  the 
growing  influence  of  the  Pope,  required  them  to  recognize  the  spiritual 
authority  of  the  Emperor,  as  the  head  of  the  National  Church,  and  to 
submit  to  the  Armenian  bishop.  The  people  obeyed,  but  the  foreign 
Popish  missionaries  having  refused,  were  expelled  the  country  four 
years  ago. 

Syrian  Catholic  Church.— With  the  Syrian  Christians  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Papacy  has  also  been  limited,  the  Syrian  Catholics  forming 
but  a  small  body,  estimated  by  the  Romish  Propagation  Society  at 
30,000 ;  this  is  probably  an  exaggerated  statement  Their  Patriarch, 
denominated  "  of  Antioch,"  is  also  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  has 
under  him  four  bishops,  viz. :  of  Nabeh  and  Homs,  in  Syria,  and  of 
Mozul  and  Mardin,  in  Mesopotamia.  Their  largest  numbers  are  at 
Aleppo.  They  have  preserved  their  ancient  Church  ordinances,  and 
perform  public  worship  in  Syriac  and  Arabic.  None  of  them  speak 
the  Syriac,  which  is  only  understood  by  a  few ;  but  they  write  Arabic 
in  the  Syriac  character.  Their  priests  are  sometimes  educated  at 
Rome.  The  Syrian  Roman  Catholics  of  Malabar  and  Travankur,  in 
India,  amount  to  above  56,000  j  they  were  perverted  to  Rome  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  of  Goa. 

The  Chaldean  Catholic  Chubch  includes,  according  to  the 
reports  of  the  Romish  Propagation  Society,*  the  Patriarchate  of  Baby- 
lon, the  Archbishopricks  of  Diarbekr,  Jizelrah,  Morab,  Aderbijan,  and 
the  Bishopricks  of  Mardin,  Sirid,  Amadia,  Salmas,  and  Karkut,  with 
ten  bishops  and  101  priests.  The  number  of  the  Chaldean  Catholics 
appears  to  have  been  reduced  to  15,000,  and  their  submission  to  the 
Papacy  has  been  the  result  of  the  exertions  of  the  emissaries  of  Rome, 
who  have  been  labouring  for  the  last  150  years  along  the  banks  of  the 

•  "  Annals  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,*'  Sept.,  1844. 
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Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  They  have  included  many  of  the  Nestorians 
aettled  west  of  the  Kurdistan  mountains. 

The  Coptic  Catholic  Church  is  under  the  direction  of  Ae 
"  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  the  Copts"  at  Cairo,  consisting  of  a  bishop 
and  thirty  priests ;  it  numbers  about  15,000  souls,  and  divine  worship 
is  conducted  according  to  their  ancient  liturgy.  The  intrigues  of 
the  Papacy  among  the  Abyssinians  will  be  noticed  in  the  appendix. 

TH£  SYRIAN  CHURCH. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Syria,  some  account  will  be  given  of 
the  ancient  Syrian  Church. 

The  members  of  this  Church  are  reduced  to  a  very  small  number  in 
Syria,  and  are  estimated  at  about  2,000  souls  in  the  Pashalic  of 
Aleppo ;  the  largest  number  of  these  reside  in  Antioch.  There  are  a  . 
few  fiimilies  in  Damascus  and  in  the  villages  of  Nebk,  Kureyetein, 
Hums,  and  Hamah.  The  great  bulk  of  the  community  lives  iir  Meso- 
potamia, in  the  vicinity  especially  of  Mosul  and  Mardin,  where  they 
are  called  JacobiteBy  from  Jacobus  Baradseus,  who  was  Bishop  of  Orfa, 
in  Mesopotamia,  and  one  of  the  great  heads  of  the  sect  The  following 
is  the  most  recent  and  authentic  statistical  account  of  the  numbers  of 
this  Church  in  different  countries : — 

"  In  this  part  of  the  world  (Mesopotamia),  their  population  probably  amounts 
to  about  150,000  souls.  In  the  P&sh41ik  of  Aleppo,  and  chiefly  In  that  city  and 
in  Antioch,  they  number  probably  about  2,000  souls.  In  Damascus  they  have 
only  a  few  families.  There  are  very  few,  if  any,  of  them  to  be  found  in  Lebanon; 
and  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Holy  Land,  including  Jerusalem,  where  they 
have  a  bishop  and  a  monastic  establishment,  they  probably  do  not  exceed  a 
hundred  or  two.*  In  the  provinces  of  Malabar  and  Travankur,  in  India,  their 
numbers,  by  the  persecutions  and  frauds  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  have  been 
considerably  reduced.  Those  who  remain  independent  of  Rome,  in  a  letter  to 
their  brethren  of  Mesopotamia,  stated  their  numbers  a  few  years  ago  at  11,972 
families,  having  forty-five  churches  and  a-halfl  In  the  Government  census  of 
Travankur,  of  1836,  they  are  given  at  118,382  souls,  the  Romo-Syrians  being,  in 
addition  to  this  number,  56,184  souls."  f 

The  Syrian  Christians  have  preserved  the  use  of  the  Syriac  language 
in  their  Church  services,  although  it  is  only  understood  by  a  few;  the 
Arabic,  or  else  the  language  of  the  other  countries  in  which  they  reside, 

*  **  Robinson  and  Smith  (<  Biblical  Researches,'  vol  iiL,  p.  461)  say,  <  The 
number  of  the  Jacobites  {Syrians)  in  Syria  is  very  small.  A  few  fiunillea  in 
Damascus  and  in  Nebk,  the  village  of  Sudud  [Zedad  of  Scripture],  and  a  part 
of  the  village  of  Kuryetein,  a  small  community  in  Hums,  with  a  few  scattered 
individuals  in  two  or  three  neighbouring  villages,  a  similar  community  in 
Hamah,  and  probably  a  smaller  one  in  Aleppo,  constitute  nearly  or  quite  the 
amount  of  the  sect." 

t  "  Lectures  on  Foreign  Churches,"  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  First  Series,  p.  120. 
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haraig  beat  adopted  by  tJiem  for  general  lue.  While  named  Jaeobiteey 
they  do  not  exactly  hold  the  opiiiioiia  of  Ritjehea  on  tiia  Mono- 
phydte  question,  via. :  that  the  divine  natore  of  Christ  had  ahaoibed 
the  human,  and  that  there  was,  consequently,  in  Him  only  one  nature, 
the  divine.  They  profess  the  modified  opmion  of  the  sect  of  Mono- 
physites,  who  assert  that  the  divine  and  human  nature  of  Christ  were 
so  united  as  to  form  only  one  nature ;  yet  without  any  change,  confusion, 
or  mixture  of  the  two  natures.  How  futile  and  unprofitable  are  the 
distinctions  thus  attempted  to  be  drawn,  while  they  strenuously  repu- 
diate all  agreement  with  Eutyches.  The  following  summary  of  the 
doctrines  of  this  sect,  extracted  from  "  Br.  Wilson's  Lectures,"  shows 
them  to  be  as  anti-scriptural  and  heretical  as  those  of  the  other  apostate 
Eastern  Churches : — 

**^  The  liturgical  works  of  the  Syrian  Chnrdi,  as  fiff  at  I  have  been  ^le  to 
inspect  them,  appear  to  present  a  considerable  amount  of  Evangelical  doctrine 
and  augpUcation  addressed  directly  to  the  Saviour.  They  are  far,  liowever,  firom 
being  free  from  the  most  dangerous  errors.  In  fact,  we  can  see  in  them  most  of 
the  fiiilsities  which  we  have  pointed  out  in  connexion  with  the  Armenian  Church, 
such  as  the  worship  of  the  saints,  particularly  *  Holy  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God/ 
and  John  the  Baptist,  the  constant  intercessors  with  the  Saviour  in  behalf  of 
those  who  call  upon  their  names,  and  who  make  odoriferous  incense  ascend  to 
their  delectillcation,  and  the  first  of  whom  is  addressed  in  the  most  blasphemous 
language;*  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,!  the  transubstantiation of 

•  **  Let  the  following  suffice  as  an  example : — '  O  beautiful  virgin,  the  mother 
of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  by  his  saving  manifestation  removed  from  us 
the  darkness  of  sin  and  the  error  of  destruction,  what  tongue  is  sufficient  to  speak 
thy  exaltation  t  We  know  that  thou  art  the  spring  of  life,  the  fountain  of  salva- 
tion, the  blessed  ground  and  ladder  that  leadeih  to  heaven.  Therefore,  O  thou 
fleshly  chariot,  in  which  the  Lord  of  angels  dwelt,  blessed  art  thou :  O  thou  the 
burning  bush  in  which  the  ark  of  the  highest  was  seen,  blessed  art  thou :  We 
marvel  at  thee :  O  thou  who  art  full  of  goodness,  pray  with  us  now  to  thy  Son 
who  sprang  from  thee,  that  in  his  grace  and  mercy,  he  may  blot  out  our  dns  and 
transgressions,  and  make  us  and  our  dead  fit  for  the  house  in  Jerusalem,  and  for 
Abraham's  hoiom," ^Syrian  Man  Liturgy, 

f  <*  In  the  second  book  of  the  *  Codex  Liturgicus  Ecclesiae  Universse,*  of 
Joseph  Aloysius  Assemanus,  there  are  given  three  forms  of  baptism  according  to 
the  ritual  of  the  Syrians.  In  each  of  these  the  literal  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
into  the  waters  of  baptism  is  invoked ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  represented  as 
regenerating  the  soul  by  the  waters  of  bsptism.  According  to  these  forms,  the 
ftce  of  the  child  is  to  be  turned  towards  the  East  in  the  Baptistry,  and  a  triple 
afflwion  of  water  to  be  made  with  the  left  hand  of  the  priest  at  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  name  of  each  of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity.  The  rubrics  directing  the 
celebration  of  the  rite  superadd,  particularly  in  connexion  with  the  anointing  of 
the  body,  a  concomitant  of  baptism  in  the  Syrian  Church,  various  other  unscrip- 
tural  ceremonies  to  which  the  greatest  importance  is  attached.  (Tom.  ii.,  pp 
311,  et  teq.)  The  rite  of  confirmation  follows  that  of  Baptism  and  Chrism, 
after  the  expiry  of  seven  days."    (Tom.  Ui.  p.  191.) 
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the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  used  in  the  Lord's  Supper  into  the  real  hody  and 
blood  of  Christ,  and  the  presenting  them  as  a  real  sacrifice  to  God,  both  for  the 
dead  and  living  who  profess  the  true  &ith;*  prayers  for  the  dead,  that  they 
may  be  delivered  firom  deprivations  and  chastisements  rendered  necessary  by 
their  imperfections  and  sins ;  and  the  exaltation  of  the  priest  to  the  work  of 
Christ  himself  in  forgiving  sins,  and  dispensing  judgment" 

Monasticism  is  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  Syrians.  Their  h&ia 
are  extremely  rigid ;  for  seven  months  in  the  year  they  ^are  not 
allowed  to  eat  meat,  fish,  or  eggs,  and  their  food  consists  entirely  of 
vegetables.  The  Romish  missionaries  have  cunningly  taken  advantage 
of  this  extreme  austerity,  and  induced  many  Syrians  to  become  Papists 
by  allowing  them  in  Lent  the  use  of  meat,  oil,  and  fish. 

I  was  informed  by  Dr.  Layard,  who  resided  long  among  the  Jacob- 
ites in  the  idcinity  of  Mosul,  that  he  considered  them  the  most  strictly 
moral,  conscientious,  and  respectable,  of  all  the  Eastern  native  Chris- 
tians he  had  known ;  and  he  believed  that  any  exertions  made  for 
their  improvement  were  likely  to  prove  successful.  He  recommendell 
the  admission  of  some  free  pupils  from  this  sect  into  the  Malta  College, 
to  be  trained  as  native  agents.  They  are  generally  very  poor  and 
depressed.  The  Syrians  in  India  were  visited  in  1806  by  Br.  Claudius 
Buchanan;  a  College  for  training  native  missionary  agents  was 
founded  at  Kottayam,  at  the  recommendation  of  Major-General 
Munro ;  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society  has  for  many  years  main- 
tained among  them  two  or  three  missionary  stations.  The  agents  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society  have  also  laboured  for  their  improve- 
ment. 

Ancient  Customs  and  Occupations  of  thb  Inhabitants  of 
Palestine  and  Sybia,  and  state  of  Litesatube  and  the 
Fine  Abts  among  them  in  Past  Ages.  /. 

Dwellings. — ^The  flat  roofs  of  the  houses  are  often  mentioned  in   /^...^  :*  ^  ' 
Scripture;  they  have  a  parapet,  as  commanded  by  the  law,  "Thou  / '^•^'*  V    ' 
shalt  make  a  battlement  for  thy  roof."  f     These  terrace-roofs  are  well     -^  ^  ' 
adapted  to  a  hot  climate,  and  are  used  for  many  purposes ;  they  are 
convenient  and  agreeable  places,  where,  after  the  sultry  heat  of  the 
day,  the  refreshing  breezes  of  the  evening  can  be  ei\joyed.    Sheds  and 
bowers  are  often  erected  on  them,  and  in  summer  they  are  generally  used 
for  sleeping  at  night    They  offer  a  retreat  for  the  exercise  of  prayer, 

*  "  The  Syrians  use  leavened  bread  ia  dispensing  the  Lord*s  Sapper.  The 
priest  alone  drinks  of  the  eap;  but  he  dips  the  cake,  with  the  cross  and  sections 
corresponding  with  the  twelve  apostles  imprinted  upon  it,  in  the  wine,  before 
'handing  it  to  the  people." 

t  Deut.  xxii.  8. 
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as  is  mentioned  of  Peter,  who  **  went  up  on  the  house-top  to  pny.**  * 
And  I  several  times  noticed  the  Mohammedan  praying  on  the  flat 
roof  of  a  house,  with  his  face  turned  towards  Mecca.  The  women, 
as  in  ancient  times,  knit  and  spin  there,  and  the  roofs  are  used 
for  the  purpose  of  drying  com  and  flax,  as  in  the  days  of  Rahah, 
''  who  brought  them  "  (the  spies  sent  by  Joshua)  **  up  to  the  roof  of 
the  house,  and  hid  them  with  the  stalks  of  flax,  which  she  had  laid  in 
order  upon  the  roof."  f  Some  houses  are  stiU  seen  having  an  outside 
staircase  from  the  roof  to  the  ground :  the  manner  in  which  the  man 
sick  of  the  palsy  was  let  down  into  the  house  where  Jesus  stood,  by 
breaking  up  the  roof,  ''  when  they  could  not  come  nigh  unto  Him  for 
the  press," t  is  thus  easily  understood;  as  is,  likewise,  our  Lord's 
oonunand  with  reference  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  **  Let  him 
that  is  on  the  house-top  not  go  down  into  the  house,  neither  enter 
therein  to  take  anything  out  of  his  house;  ^§  for  the  flat  roofs  of  the 
houses,  communicating  with  each  other,  afibrd  a  great  facility  of 
escape  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

There  is  generally  a  fixed  stand  in  the  wall  of  the  rooms,  on  which 
is  placed  the  lamp,  or  candlestick ;  a  custom  which  is  probably  referred 
to  in  the  text,  **  I  will  remove  thy  candlestick  out  of  his  place, 
except  thou  repent."  || 

Bunches  of  hyssop  are  often  grown  or  hung  over  the  doors  of 
Jewish  houses, — **  Purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be  clean,"  f — 
and  on  the  door-post  is  fixed  a  little  glazed  frame,  containing  a  slip  of 
paper  inscribed  with  such  passages  as  "  Thou  shalt  write  them  upon 
the  door-posts  of  thine  house  and  upon  thy  gates."  **  The  Jews  con- 
sider these  as  supernatural  charms,  preserving  them  from  evil,  and 
often  kiBs  them  when  crossing  the  threshold. 

The  doors  and  gates  of  entrance  into  the  cities  and  the  courts  of 
houses  and  convents  are  often  low  and  narrow ;  this  is  done  for  the 
purpose  of  protection  against  the  attacks  of  the  Arab  horsemen,  as  is 
noticed  in  the  proverb,  "  He  that  exalteth  his  gate  seeketh  destruc- 
tion ; "  ft  which  admits  also  of  a  spiritual  interpretation.  At  the  entry 
of  towns  there  is  generally  a  wide  gate  for  the  use  of  beasts  of  burden, 
and  another  for  foot  passengers,  made  so  narrow  as  to  prevent  camels 
from  passing  through ;  such  may  have  been  the  needle-gate  of  Jeru- 
salem referred  to  by  Christ  in  the  passage—''  It  is  easier  for  a  camel 
to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle."  ^t  "^^  S^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^V  ^  generally 

*  Acts  X*  9. 

t  jMh.ii.6.  X  Msrkii.4. 

(  Mark  ziiL  15.  ||  Rev.  ii.  5. 

If  Ps.  li.  7.  ••  Deut  xi.  20. 

ft  Prov.  xvii.  19.  H  Mark  x.  S5. 
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deep  and  arched  orer,  so  as  to  afford  at  all  times  a  complete  shade 
and  a  fresh  current  of  air.  In  the  present,  as  well  as  in  ancient  times, 
this  gate  is  sometimes  used  as  the  hall  of  judgment,  because,  probably, 
it  is  of  easy  access  to  all  suitors  and  witnesses.  **  Boaz  went  up  to 
the  gate  and  sat  him  down  there"*  to  redeem  the  inheritance  of 
NaomL  Ebed-Melech  went  to  complain  to  **  the  king,  then  sitting  in 
the  gate  of  Benjamin,"  f  'when  Jeremiah  was  cast  into  the  dungeon ; 
and  when  the  angels  came  to  yisit  Sodom,  they  found  Lot  sitting  at 
even  in  the  gate.  % 

The  keys  of  the  doors  and  gates  are  large,  clumsy,  and  made  of 
wood ;  they  consist  of  a  piece  of  wood  with  pegs,  which  fit  in  the  holes 
of  the  bolt  within.  They  are  usually  carried  in  the  girdle ;  but  when  very 
large,  they  are  tied  to  some  counterweight  and  hung  over  the  shoulder. 
This  explains  the  saying  of  the  prophet,  "  The  keys  of  the  house  of 
David  will  I  lay  upon  his  shoulder."  §  The  key-hole  is  necessarily 
very  large,  a  circumstance  corresponding  with  the  words  in  the  Can- 
ticles, **  My  beloved  put  in  his  hand  by  the  hole  of  the  door."  ]\ 
Immediately  outside  the  gates  of  towns  are  often  seen  miserable  huts, 
inhabited  by  lepers,  as  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  when  the  ten  lepers, 
at  the  entrance  of  a  village,  lifting  up  their  voices,  cried,  "  Jesus, 
Master,  have  mercy  on  us."  ^ 

Salutations.  —  Every  Englishman  is  surprised  at  the  warmth 
and  length  of  the  Oriental  forms  of  salutation,  which  are  of  great 
antiquity.  When  friends  meet  in  the  East,  they  kiss  the  hand  to  each 
other, — ^<My  mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand;"**  they  then,  holding 
the  hand,  kiss  each  other  five  or  six  times  most  affectionately  on 
the  cheek,  asking,  '<  Is  it  well  with  thee  ?  "  '<  Is  it  well  with  thy  hus- 
band P  "  **  Is  it  well  with  thy  child  P  "  and  putting  other  questions, 
which  occupy  much  time.  This  accounts  for  Elisha's  injunction 
to  Gehazi,  "  Salute  no  man  by  the  way."  tt  At  the  interview  between 
Jacob  and  Esau,  "  Esau  ran  to  meet  him,  and  embraced  him,  and 
fell  on  hk  neck  and  kissed  him,  and  they  wept."tt  The  saluta- 
tions sent  by  Paul  to  his  friends  at  the  conclusions  of  his  epistles, 
<'  Greet  all  the  brethren  with  an  holy  kiss,"  §§  are  in  accordance  with 
this  custom;  and  it  illustrates  the  language  of  the  psalmist,  <<  Kiss  ye 
the  Son,  lest  he  be  angry." ||||  It  is  also  the  practice  to  kiss  the  hem  of 
the  garment  of  magistrates,  priests,  and  other  high  personages,  as  a 
mark  of  reverence. 

*  Ruth  iv.  1.  f  Jerem.  xxxviii.  7. 

X  Gen.  six.  1.  §  Isaiah  xxii.  22. 

II  Song  ▼.  4«  ji  Luke  xvii.  13. 

••  Job  xxxL  27.  ft  2  Kings  iv.  29. 

tt  Gen.  xxxiiL  4.  ({  1  Thess.  v.  26^  |1||  Ps.  ii.  J 2. 
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Gasbens,  Vineyaeds,  and  Obchabds. — The  gardens,  as  in  ancient 
times,  are  protected  by  watchmen,  who  dwell  in  rudely  constructed 
sheds  or  bowers.  "  The  daughter  of  Zion  is  left  as  a  lodge  in  a  garden 
of  cucumbers."  *  In  the  vineyards  on  the  hills  small  white  watch- 
towers  are  erected,  and  wine-presses : — 

*'  My  well-beloved  hath  a  vineyard  in  a  ^ery  fruitful  hill :  And  he  feneed  it 
and  gathered  out  the  stones  thereof,  and  planted  it  with  the  choicest  vine,  and 
built  a  tower  in  the  midst  of  it.  and  also  made  a  winepress  therein :  and  he 
looked  that  it  should  bring  forth  grapes,  and  it  brought  forth  wild  grapes."  f 

The  olive  groves  and  orchards  are  guarded  in  the  same  way.  The 
olive  is  one  of  the  most  thriving,  hardy,  and  productive  trees  in  the 
East ;  the  trunk  is  generally  gnarled,  and  the  foliage  of  a  deep  peren- 
nial green;  the  iruit  b  gathered  by  beating  the  branches  with  long 
poles.  The  health  and  beauty  of  the  olive  tree  are  often  mentioned 
in  Scripture  j — **  His  beauty  shall  be  as  the  olive  tree."  J  "  The  Lord 
called  thy  name,  A  green  olive  tree,  fair  and  of  goodly  fruit" §  ''I 
am  like  a  green  olive  tree  in  the  house  of  God."  ||  A  long  pieee  of 
iron,  bent  at  the  point,  is  the  pruning-hook  in  general  use,  and  this, 
no  doubt,  was  before  the  mind  of  the  prophet  when  he  said,  **  They 
shall  beat  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks ; "  ^  and,  again,  "  Beat  your 
pruning-hooks  into  spears ; "  **  either  of  which  could  easily  be  effected. 

When  crossing  the  desert,  or  the  barren,  sultry  plains  of  Palestine 
and  Syria,  the  joy  and  relief  felt  on  reaching  a  temporary  shelter  from 
the  oppressive  heat,  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  or  high  rock,  are  inex- 
pressibly great  The  olive,  vine,  fig,  and  sycamore,  are  the  trees  from 
which  the  most  grateful  shade  is  obtained;  the  broad  leaves  of  the 
fig-tree  form  a  very  complete  shelter,  especially  when  the  vine  is  trained 
upon  it,  as  is  a  common  practice.  This  is  specially  noticed  in  Scrip- 
ture, with  reference  to  the  promised  restoration  of  Israel : — **  In  that 
day  shall  ye  call  every  man  his  neighbour  under  the  vine  and  under 
the  fig-tree."  tt  We  read  also,  that  "  Saul  tarried  under  a  pome- 
granate-tree;"  tt  Aiid  that  Abraham,  when  he  received  the  three 
angels,  **  stood  by  them,  under  the  tree."  §§ 

The  sycamore,  which  is  a  species  of  wild  fig  (Ficus  Sycamonis),  is 
one  of  the  largest  trees  in  the  country.  Formerly  it  was  very  com- 
mon, when  Solomon  said,  **  He  made  cedars  to  be  as  the  sycamore 
trees  that  are  in  the  vale  for  abundance."  ||||  Since  the  general 
destruction  of  the  wood  in  the  land,  the  sycamores  are  comparatively 
few ;  but  some  have  been  left  in  the  plains,  at  suitable  distances,  for 
the  shelter  of  travellers,  generally  near  a  well,  or  running  brooks. 

•  Isa.  i.  8.  t  Isa.  V.  I,  2.  J  Hosea  xiv.  0.  §  Jerem.  xi.  15. 

II  Ps.  Ui.  8.  %  Isa.  xi.  4.  ••  Joel  li.  10.  ff  Zech.  iii.  9. 

XX  I  Sam.  xiv.  12.  §§  Gen.  xviii.  9.      ||||  I  Kings  x.  27. 
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They  are  often  very  old,  and  gnarled,  and  their  branches,  spreading 
out  to  a  considerable  distance,  afford  a  delightful  shade.  When 
hurricanes  of  hot  wind,  carrying  clouds  of  sand,  suddenly  arise,  the 
shelter  of  the  smallest  bush  is  of  great  service ;  and  when  this  cannot 
be  procured,  the  only  resource  of  travellers  to  escape  from  being  suffo- 
cated, is  to  lie  on  their  faces,  wrapped  up  in  their  cloaks,  until  the 
wind  has  abated. 

The  intense  delight  experienced  on  approaching  a  well  or  brook 
of  pure  water,  when  journeying  through  a  sultry  and  barren  country, 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  suffered  for  many  hours 
the  tortures  of  a  burning  thirst.  The  water  is  drawn  from  the 
wells  by  a  rope  and  pulley,  or  by  a  long  pole,  with  a  counterweight  at 
the  end  opposite  the  bucket,  and  of  the  rudest  contrivance.  There 
are  usually  stone  troughs  round  the  wells  or  fountains,  filled  with 
water,  out  of  which  the  flocks  and  cattle  drink,  the  camels  kneeling 
down.  A  large  metal  cup  b  generally  attached  to  the  well  by  a 
chain,  for  the  conyenience  of  passengers,  which  no  one  ever  thinks 
of  breaking  or  removing ;  from  this  is  probably  derived  the  saying, 
"  The  bowl  is  not  broken,  nor  its  cord  loosed."  *  It  is  pleasant  to  see 
the  flocks  and  herds,  with  their  keepers,  and  the  wayfarers,  collecting  at 
noon  near  the  springs  of  refreshing  water,  and  lying  down  under  the 
shady  trees.  The  fountains  outside  the  entrance  of  towns  and  Tillages 
are  favourite  places  of  resort  in  the  East,  where  people  meet  for 
business  or  pleasure.  It  was'while  our  Saviour,  wearied  with  his  jour- 
ney, was  sitting  on  the  side  of  a  well,  that  the  woman  of  Samaria  was 
instructed  by  Him  in  the  most  sublime  and  precious  truths  of  his 
divine  mission. 

AGRicuLTirRE. — The  mechanical  and  industrial  arts  in  the. East  did  >^-. 
not  keep  pace,  in  former  ages,  with  the  progress  of  literature  and  the 
fine  arts,  and  never  attained  the  same  degree  of  perfection  as  they  haye 
done  in  modem  times  in  Europe ;  for  all  the  designs  of  agricultural 
and  other  implements  preserved  on  their  ancient  monuments  show  them 
to  have  been  of  the  simplest  and  rudest  construction.  No  improve- 
ment whatever  has  taken  place  in  this  respect  since  the  early  ages.t 
The  present  plough,  for  instance,  is  coarsely  constructed  of  wood,  and 
the  coulter  sheathed  with  a  thin  plate  of  iron ;  it  has  only  one  handle,  or 
staff,  like  that  of  a  spade,  for  the  husbandman  to  guide  it,  and  is  so 
light  that  it  can  be  carried  in  the  arms.    The  ploughman  is  obliged  to 

*  Eccles.  xii.  6. 

f  The  Israelites  were  either  shepherds  or  soldiers,  and  scarcely  ever  ei\|oyed 
that  prolonged  state  of  peace,  during  which  the  mechanical  arts  are  cultivated. 
The  mechanics  and  artists  among  them  were  chiefly  foreigners,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  Palestine  from  their  own  countries,  or  who  had  come  there  in  search 
of  employment 
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bend  upon  the  plough  with  his  whole  weight  in  order  to  make  it 
deaye  the  ground,  and  even  then  he  can  only  turn  over  shallow 
fturows ;  this,  howeyer,  appears  to  suffice,  and  so  great  is  the  fertility 
of  the  land  and  fineness  of  the  dimate,  that  yery  little  manure  is 
required.    The  plough  being  drawn  by  one  or  two  small  cows  or 
asses,  can  be  managed  by  one  labourer.     The  seed  is  sometimes 
sown  first  on  the  ground  and  then  ploughed  in,  so  that,  if  cast  upon 
portions  of  stony  ground,  where  the  plough  cannot  pass,  it  remains 
on  the  surface  to  be  eaten  up  by  the  fowls  of  the  air.    The  plough  is 
oooasionally  constructed  with  a  tube,  by  means  of  which  the  seed  is 
dropped  while  the  furrow  is  being  turned  oyer.    The  foregoing  descrip- 
tion of  the  plough  shows  how  easily  the  assurance  of  the  prophet, — 
"  They  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,"  * — could  be  realized. 
The  com  is  usually  stored  up,  and  concealed  in  deep  pits,  and  some 
of  those  used  by  the  ancients  for  this  purpose  are  stiU  in  existence. 
The  threshing  is  performed  in  the  open  air;  the  threshing-floors  are 
circular,  about  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  and  formed  by  beating  down  the 
earth.  The  sheayes  are  thickly  spread  out,  and  trodden  by  oxen  and  the 
younger  cattle,  driyen  round  four  or  fiye  abreast.    The  Mosaic  law — 
''Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the  com,"t  is 
obseryed  by  Moslems,  though  not  always  by  Christians.  Another  method 
of  threshing  is  with  a  flatly^ard.  called  loah,  one  side  of  which  is  set 
with  sharp  stones,  like  nailfi : — **  I  will  make  thee  a  new  sharp  thresh- 
ing instrument  haying  teeth  :^X^  ^Y  ^its  upon  it,  and  it  is  drawn  by 
two  horses  or  oxen ;  ajcol)^r  or  broad-cast  wheel  was  also  used  formerly, 
and  is  still  found  in  Egypt.     The  straw  is  occasionally  turned  with  a 
two-pronged  wooden  fork,  and  is  completely  broken  up  into  chaff, 
w     The  next  process,  that  of  winnowing,  is  performed  by  tossing  the 
bruised  straw  in  the  air  with  a  four-pronged  fork,  called  midraf 
and  also  a  wooden  shoyel,  called  raha,  or  the  fen  of  Scripture; 
the  chaff  is  of  course  carried  away  by  the  wind  with  the  down  of  the 
thistles,  which  generally  abound.    The  chaff  is  eaten  by  the  cattle ; 
but  the  whole  plan  of  management,  from  the  transport  on  the  backs 
of  cattle  to  the  treading-out  on  the  ground,  is  extremely  wastefuL 
Many  passages  of  Scripture  are  illustrated  by  these  rural  processes. 

"  The  nations  shall  rush  like  the  rushing  of  many  waters,  but  God  shall  rebuke    ^ 
them    .    .    .    they  shall  be  chased  as  the  chaff  of  the  mountains  before  the     ! 
wind,  and  like  thistle-down  before  the  whirlwind."  §    "  The  ungodly  are  not  so, 
but  are  like  the  chaff  which  the  wind  driveth  away."  ||    **  Whose  fan  is  in  his 
hand,  and  He  will  throughly  purge  his  floor,  and  gather  his  wheat  into  the 
gamer;  but  he  will  burn  up  the  chaff  with  unquenchable  fire."f 


•  Isa.  ii.  4.  t  Deut.  xiv.  4.  %  Isa.  xli.  15.  §  Isa.  xrii.  13. 

It  Ps.  i.  4.  f  Matt  iii.  12. 
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Temt  LiPE.^llie  contrast  of  this  mode  of  life  with  the  habits  and 
ideas  of  Europeans  is  in  every  respect  so  great  that  some  degree  of 
inoonyenience  and  dissatisfaction  is  likely  at  first  to  be  experienced  by 
most  trayeUers.  This,  howeyer,  is  greatly  mitigated  by  the  warmth 
and  dryness  of  a  southern  dimate,  and  the  European  soon  is  taught  the 
useful  lesson  that  he  can  dispense  with  many  things  which,  trained  up 
in  the  artificial  and  luxurious  habits  of  a^high  state  of  dyilization, 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  indispensable  to  his  enjoyment  of 
life ;  he  gradually  becomes  weaned  and  loosened  firom  many  luxuries, 
and  learns  **  in  whatever  state  he  is,  therewith  to  be  content" 

The  tent  life  calls  forth  a  more  constant  exercise  of  iaith  than  any 
other  mode  of  existence,  and  this  is  seen  in  the  character  of  the  wild, 
wandering  Arab,  who,  although  an  alien  from  God  and  living  in  sin, 
is  wonderfully  sustained  under  every  adversity  by  an  habitual  though 
superstitious  dependance  upon  God's  never-failing  Providence.  The 
sojourner  in  tents  is  daily  reminded,  when  striking  his  tent,  that  he  is 
only  a  pilgrim  and  wanderer  upon  earth,  that  this  is  not  his  final 
home, — ^that,  like  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  here  he  has  no  resting- 
place,  no  continuing  dty,  but  seeks  one  to  come :  * — "  A  city  which 
hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.**  f  It  is  evidently 
with  reference  to  the  privations  and  sufierings  of  a  pilgrim-life  in  the 
wilderness  that  the  illustrations  of  the  blessedness  of  the  redeemed 
when  they  have  reached  the  promised  inheritance,  have  been  given : — 

**  He  that  sittelh  on  the  throne  shall  dwell  among  them.  They  shall  hunger 
too  more,  neither  thirst  any  more,  neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any 
heat ;  for  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and  He 
shall  lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of  water ;  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  their  eyes."| 

There  ^re  many  figurative  allusions  in  Scripture  to  the  process  of 
pitching  and  raising  the  tents ;  the  description  given  of  this  process 
in  a  clever  and  interesting  little  sketch  entitled  '<  Three  Days  in  the 
East,"  by  a  recent  traveller,  is  so  graphic  and  pithy  that  I  shall  intro- 
duce it  in  preference  to  my  own : — 

"  To  give  plenty  of  room,  we  began  to  *  enlarge  the  place  of  the  tent  hy 
stretching  out  the  curtains.'  §  The  hammer  and  tent-pegs  were  taken  from  a 
bag,  as  <Jael  took  a  nail  of  the  tent  and  a  hammer  ;"|i  and  fearing  a  stormy 
night,  vre  proceeded  to  '  lengthen  the  cords  and  strengthen  the  stakea*  f  for 
security.  The  upper  part  of  the  tent  was  put  up  flrst  like  an  umbrella,  then  the 
lower  part  fastened  to  it  by  loops  and  wooden  buttons ;  '  put  the  tachea  into  the 
loops  and  couple  the  tent  together  that  it  may  be  one.'**  A  portion  of  it 
was  doubled  back,  to  form  a  door ;  *  Thou  shalt  double  the  dxth  curtain  in  the 
forefront  of  the  tabernacle ;  'ff  and  the  men  did  all  this  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

•  Heb.  xi.  9, 10.       t  Hcb.  xi.  10.        %  Rev.  vii.  15-17.        §  !».  Uv.  % 
II  Judges  It.  31.        f  Isa.  Uv.  2.         *•  Bxod.  ixvL  11.        ff  Ezod.  zxvL  9. 
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"The  tent-ptns  are  driven  firmly  into  the  ground,  and  notUng  is  more 
unpleasant  at  night  than  the  slackening  of  the  ropes;  *  He  hath  loosed  my  cord 
and  afflicted  me.'  *  A  violent  storm  blows  the  whole  tent  to  the  earth,  an  event 
which  once  happened  to  us,  but  fortunately  at  a  time  when  we  could  retreat  to 
a  house  not  far  off;  *l(  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved 
{litertMy  loosened),  we  have  a  building  of  God,  an  house  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens.'  f  Loosened  it  must  be,  even  *  the  nail  that  is  fastened 
in  a  sure  place  shall  be  removed,'t  and  though  our  present  frail  bodies  may 
serve  as  dwellings  for  our  souls  during  the  night  of  this  life,  in  the  morning  of 
the  resurrection  *  this  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption,'  and  happy  are  those 
who  have  believed  on  that  Saviour  who  said,  '  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you,'§ 

*  a  tabernacle  that  shall  not  be  taken  down,  not  one  of  the  stakes  thereof  shall 
ever  be  removed,  neither  shall  any  of  the  oords  thereof  be  loosened."*  || 

The  scene  surrounding  a  tent-encampment  in  the  eyening  is  singular 
and  highly  interesting.  The  camels,  horses,  and  mules,  form  the  outer 
circle,  securely  tethered,  and  slowly  feeding  out  of  hags  tied  over 
their  heads  on  "  clean  provender."  %  They  very  seldom  lie  down,  and 
the  pack-saddles  are  never  taken  off,  hut  the  girths  merely  loosened ; 
thus,  Lahan  **ungirded  his  (Isaac's)  camels,  and  gave  straw  and 
provender  for  the  camels."  •• 

The  Arahs  and  muleteers  light  one  or  several  fires  immediately  round 
the  tent,  and  prepare  their  evening  meal  hy  haking  on  the  coals  large 
cakes,  which  they  eat  with  the  heans  of  the  locust-tree,  like  John  the 
Baptist,  whose  "  meat  was  locusts  and  wild  honey."  ft  They  sit  round 
the  fires,  smoking,  singing  songs,  or  telling  fahulous  stories,  and  these 
groups,  with  their  swarthy,  wild-looking  countenances,  and  singular 
national  costumes,  form  a  grotesque  and  very  striking  tableau  vicani. 
After  the  last  prayer,  all  lie  down  to  rest  for  the  night,  and  the  most 
perfect  stillness  prevails,  except  when  disturbed  by  the  scream  of  the 
jackal,  the  cry  of  the  hyena,  the  howl  of  the  hungry  wolf,  or  the 
screech  of  the  owl, — "  I  will  make  a  mourning  as  the  owls."  XX 

In  some  places  and  at  certain  seasons  the  grasshoppers  are  innumer- 
able, and  their  shrill  chirping  is  almost  incessant,  both  night  and 
day ;  scorpions,  centipedes,  and  other  insects  are  among  the  greatest 
nuisances  of  a  tent  life.  Vfe  escaped  suffering  from  any  of  these 
venomous  creatures,  though  other  parties  following  our  route  were 
not  so  fortunate.  How  earnestly  to  be  desired  is  the  realization  of  that 
glorious  period  when  "  the  sucking  child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the 
asp,  and  the  weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand  on  the  cockatrice's  den."§§ 

There  are  no  highways  now  in  Syria,  Palestine,  or  Egypt;  the 
marks  cut  out  in  ancient  times  by  the  chariot-wheels  can  be  traced  in  a 

•  Job  XXX.  11.  t  2  Cor.  v.  1.  J  Isa.  xxii.  25.  §  John  xiv.  2. 

II  Isa.  xxxiii.  20.  ^  Isa.  xxx.  24.  •  •  Gen.  xxiv.  32. 

ft  Mark  i.  6 ;  and  Lev.  xi.  22.  H  Micah  i.  8.  |§  Isai.  xi.  8. 
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few  places,  but  there  is  not  a  wheeled  Tehicle  of  any  kind  in  these 
countries,  except  in  a  few  of  the  large  towns.  The  only  roads  are 
tracks  oyer  the  natural  soil  or  unbroken  rock ;  they  consist  of  a  broad 
way,  including  many  narrow  paths  intersecting  each  other,  and  which 
are  made  by  the  feet  of  the  beasts  of  burden,  who  generally  follow 
one  another  in  a  line ;  this  broad  way  with  many  paths  affords  a  good 
illustration  of  our  Saviour's  announcement : — "  Broad  is  the  way  that 
leadeth  to  destruction,  and  many  there  be  which  go  in  thereat"  * 
Strangers  are  often  embarrassed  how  to  find  their  way  among  these 
many  complex  tracks;  the  same  difficulty  as  regards  the  spiritual 
wayfiarer  is  expressed  in  the  petition  of  the  Psalmist — "  Hold  up  my 
goings  in  thy  paths ;  ^  f  ^^^  ^  ^^  declaration — "  He  leadeth  me  in 
the  paths  of  righteousness."  % 

It  is  usual  when  a  party  is  travelling,  for  some  of  the  horses,  mules, 
or  camels,  to  have  bells  of  different  tones  hung  from  their  necks  j  they 
serve,  in  a  long  train  of  animals,  to  keep  them  all  together,  and  also  to 
enliven  their  step ;  they  are  used  also  generally  for  beasts  employed 
in  husbandry  and  commerce.  This  practice  is  very  ancient,  for  Zecha- 
riah  refers  to  it  in  the  passage — "  On  the  bells  of  the  horses  shall  be 
Holiness  to  the  Lord,"  showing  how  completely  all  things  shall  be 
consecrated  to  his  service. 

Shepherds  and  their  Flocks. — ^A  large  extent  of  Palestine  and 
Syria  is  pastoral,  and  the  frequent  similes  drawn  by  the  sacred  penmen 
from  the  peculiar  habits  of  life  of  the  shepherds  and  their  flocks, 
render  this  an  interesting  and  instructive  subject  of  observation. 
These  habits  have  often  been  described  at  length  by  various  writers, 
and  the  outline  contained  in  the  litt;le  work  already  quoted,  *'  Three 
Days  in  the  East,"  is  so  accurate,  concise,  and  spirited,  that  I  am 
induced  to  borrow  it : — 

*<  I  saw  the  flocks  come  out  of  the  fold,  and  the  shepherd  then  took  his  place 
in  front  of  them, — '  When  he  putteth  forth  his  own  sheep,  he  goeth  before 
them.*  $  No  4og8  are  used,  no  driving ;  but  the  flock  recognise  in  their  leader 
their  protector  and  provider,  and  *  the  sheep  follow  him.*  |j  <  I  am  the  good 
shepherd,  and  know  my  sheep,  and  am  known  of  mine.'  ^  Some  of  these 
herdsmen  were  armed  with  swords,  or  guns,  or  spears,  to  defend  their  flocks 
from  harm — *  the  good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep.'  **  When  any 
stranger  came  near,  or  a  dog,  or  a  jackal,  the  flock  instantly  closed  in  towards 
the  shepherd,  and  he  advanced  to  meet  the  danger.  These  men  carried  bags  or 
little  wallets,  containing  their  day's  food,  and  hung  them  on  a  tree—*  and  he 
(David)  put  the  stones  into  a  shepherd's  bag  which  he  had.'f  f  Some  of  them  had  to 
lead  their  flocks  for  two  or  three  hours,  before  they  came  to  their  pasture — *  The 
Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not  want.    He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pas- 


•  Matt.  vii.  IS.  f  Ps.  xvii.  6.  J  Ps.  xxiii.  3.  §  John  x.  4. 

11  John  X.  4.  t  John  x.  14.       ••  John  x.  U.         ff  1  Sam.  xvii.  40. 
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ture> ;  he  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters ; '  *  and  here  I  noUced  the  difficulty 
of  finding  at  the  same  time '  green  pastures/  and  *  still  waters.'  For  the  grass  is 
green  in  that  arid  country  only  after  rain,  and  then  the  waters  are  generally 
rushing  torrents,  swollen  by  the  clouds  on  the  mountains ;  but  <  our  Lord  Jesus, 
that  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,'  f  can  refresh  his  flock  with  the  tender  grass 
of  spring,  and  enable  us  to  drink  of  the  dear  water  of  life,  where  it  is  deep 
enough  to  satisfy  his  people,  and  where  the  lambs  even  may  approach  without 
danger. 

**  During  the  heat  of  noon,  the  sheep  often  collect  round  some  shady  tree,  and 
the  shepherd  sings  or  plays  his  reed  pipe  to  them,  gathered  round  to  listen.  *  Tell 
me,  O  thou  whom  my  soul  loveth,  where  thou  feedest,  where  thou  makest  thy 
flock  to  rest  at  noon.'  % 

«  Then  when  it  is  time  to  return  homewards,  as  the  shades  of  CTening  fall,  the 
shepherd  rises,  and  all  his  flock  quietly  follow.  If  obstacles  occur  in  the  narrow 
paths,  he  removes  them  with  his  staflEl  When  the  young  ones  of  the  flock  stray, 
he  brings  them  back  with  his  rod;  and  even  in  the  dark  valleys  they  walk  safely 
— '  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear 
no  evil :  for  thou  art  with  me ;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me.'  § 
Often  I  saw  the  little  lambs  tired,  or  in  vain  struggling  to  get  over  some  difficult 
place  in  the  way,  and  the  shepher^  took  them  in  his  arms,  and  carried  them — 
*  He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd,  he  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm, 
and  carry  them  in  his  bosom.'  ||  In  the  evening,  hundreds  of  flocks  may  be 
seen  slowly  wending  their  way  to  the  village  for  the  night,  and  they  often  get 
mixed  together,  but  the  shepherd  knows  his  own  sheep  well,  and  finds  them 
out,  *  as  a  shepherd  seeketh  out  his  flock  in  the  day  that  he  is  among  his  aheep 
that  are  scattered.' f  Whenever  I  approached  these  sheep,  they  ran  firom  me— 
for  <  a  stranger  will  they  not  follow,  but  will  flee  from  him,  for  they  know  not  the 
voice  of  strangers.'**  And  I  observed  what  I  was  not  aware  of  before,  the  very 
great  similarity  in  the  appearance  of  the  goats  and  the  sheep.  Indeed  I  was 
often  pussled  to  know  them  from  each  other ;  for  the  wool  of  the  sheep  in  Syria 
is  often  straight  like  hair,  while  the  hair  of  the  goat  is  curled  like  wooLf  f  But 
although  the  goats  and  sheep  are  often  alike  in  appearance,  and  are  mixed  in  the 
same  flock,  when  going  to  their  pastures,  I  noticed  a  marked  difference  In  their 
modes  of  feeding.  The  goats  are  continually  moving,  and  restlessly  wandering 
among  the  cliffs:  sometimes  fiir  from  the  shepherd,  and  ezpoaed  to  wild  beasts, 
white  cropping  the  scanty  flowers  on  the  precipices ;  but  the  sheep  are  more 
quiet,  and  keep  together,  content  to  feed  on  the  herbage  of  the  lower  ground, 
and  looking  to  their  shepherd  to  supply  them  with  food  and  comfort. 

"  Thus  it  is  that  the  wiclced  and  the  true  believers  may  be  often  intermingled, 
nay  even  the  same  at  first  sight  to  an  observer  who  watches  them  at  a  distance. 
But  their  natures,  habits,  and  pleasures  are  quite  distinct.  The  first  have  no 
rest  in  searching  for  satisfying  pleasures,  and  pluck  fiiding  flowers  even  on  the 
verge  of  a  precipice.  The  second  look  to  *  the  Chief  Shepherd'  for  guidance, 
support,  and  comfort    If  they  have  wandered  *  as  sheep  going  astray,'  they  *  are 


•  Psalm  xxiii.  1, 2.  f  Heb.  xiii.  20.  %  Song  of  Solomon,  L  7. 

§  Psalm  xxiiL  4.  ||  Isa.  xl.  11.  ^  Esek.  xxxiv.  IS. 

••  John  X.  5. 
f  f  The  tail  of  the  sheep  is  very  large,  sometimes  three  pounds  in  weight. 
(Uv.i'ii.9.) 
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now  returned  unto  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  their  louls/  *  And  the  difference 
shall  one  day  be  made  manifest  to  the  assemhled  universe.  *  And  hefore  him 
shall  be  gathered  all  nations,  and  he  shall  separate  them  one  from  another,  as  a 
shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from  the  goats,' f  *and  there  shall  he  one  fold  and 
one  shepherd.'  "X 

Another  interesting  circumstance  is,  that,  while  a  stranger  can 
scarcely  ever  discern  any  difference  between  the  faces  of  sheep  in  a 
flock,  ^e  shepherd  acquires  such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  each  of 
his  sheep,  that  he  can  always  distinguish  them  one  from  another }  it  is 
also  said  that  shepherds  sometimes  give  a  special  name  to  every  one  of 
their  sheep,  which  the  sheep  know  and  obey,  when  called.  I  cannot 
Touch,  however,  for  the  truth  of  the  latter  statement. 

The  Syrian  sheep  are  generally  remarkable  for  their  large,  heavy 
tails,  resembling  those  of  the  sheep  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
These  tails,  which  consist  mostly  of  fat,  are  mentioned  by  Moses 
among  the  parts  which  are  to  be  used  for  feeding  the  flame  of  the 
sacriflce.  The  wool  of  the  sheep  is  long  and  fine,  and  the  hair  of 
the  goats  is  long,  curling,  and  of  a  glossy  black,  as  is  accurately 
described  in  the  Song  of  Solomon, — ^"Thy  hair  is  as  a  flock  of 
goats,  that  appear  from  Mount  Grilead."}  In  the  south  of  Palestine 
the  milk  is  almost  entirely  supplied  by  goats.  The  manner  of  churn- 
ing is  very  primitive ;  the  milk  is  put  in  a  large  goat  skin,  suspended 
between  sticks,  and  the  skin  is  shaken  with  a  jerk.  They  use  a  pie- 
paiation  of  milk,  called  Semat,  or  Zebaniematf  which,  though  sour, 
is  fresh  and  thick,  like  cream,  and  very  cooling  and  agreeable ;  it  is 
no  doubt  the  butter  of  Scripture,  which  Jael  ''brought  forth  in  a 
lordly  dish,"!!  and  presented  to  Sisera;  it  is  made  by  letting  milk 
stand  in  a  jar  for  a  day. 

Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts. — ^There  are  many  proofs  of  . 
the  Hebrews  having  attained  a  degree  of  perfection  in  literature  and 
the  fine  arts,  surpassing  that  of  the  surrounding  nations.  Familiar 
with  all  the  learning  of  Egypt  and  Chaldea,  they  had  the  additional 
advantage  over  the  heathens  of  that  higher  development  of  intellect 
and  of  that  greater  refinement  of  taste,  which  invariably  accompany 
a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  God,  and  conformity  to  His  will ;  for 
•<  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  is  pure,  enlightening  the  eyes ;  the 
law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul;  the  testimony  of  the 
Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple." f  •  •  •  «  j  understand  more 
than  the  ancients,  because  I  keep  thy  precepts."  **  "  The  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom ;  a  good  understanding  have  all  they 
that  do  his  commandments."tf 

•  1  Peter  i^.  25.  f  Matt  xxt.  32.  %  John  z.  16.  §  Song  iv.  1. 

II  Judges  T.  25.  T  P>-  3cix.  7, 8, 9.       ••  Ps.  cziz.  100.       ff  Ps.  czi.  10. 
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The  Hebrew,  belonging  to  the  Semetic  or  Syro-Arabian  family  of  lan- 
guages, is  admitted  to  be  "  the  oldest  form  of  human  speech  known  to 
us/'  and  to  have  "  preserved  to  us  the  oldest  and  purest  form  of  the 
Syro-Arabian  language."*  It  was  the  first- written  language,  the  law, 
delivered  on  Sinai,  having  been  inscribed  in  Hebrew  on  the  tables  of 
stone,  and  it  may  be  considered  as  the  parent  of  most  other  languages ; 
its  cultivation  was  carried  to  the  highest  perfection,  and,  in  terseness, 
grace,  and  sublimity,  the  prose  and  poetic  compositions  of  the  original 
text  of  the  Bible  surpass  those  of  any  other  language.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  Greeks,  were  largely  indebted 
to  the  Hebrew  writings  for  their  attainments  in  literature  and  science, 
since  it  is  stated  of  Solomon, — 

"  And  there  came  of  all  people  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  from  all  kings 
of  the  earth,  which  had  heard  of  his  wisdom.  *  *  *  And  Solomon's  wisdom 
excelled  the  wisdom  of  all  the  children  of  the  east  country,  and  all  the  wisdom 
of  Egypt.  *  •  •  And  he  spake  three  thousand  proverbs :  and  bis  songs  were 
a  thousand  and  five.  And  he  spake  of  trees :  *  *  *  he  spake  also  of  beasts, 
and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes."  f 

Solomon  had  studied,  therefore,  natural  history,  as  well  as  philo- 
sophy and  literature,  and  his  knowledge  was  almost  boundless.  The 
following  comments  of  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers  on  1  Kings  iv.  20 — 25, 
are  instructive : — 

**  *  Judah  and  Israel  were  many,  as  the  sand  which  is  by  the  sea  in  multitude, 
eating  and  drinking,  and  making  merry.  And  Solomon  reigned  over  all  king- 
doms from  the  river  unto  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and  unto  the  border  of 
Egypt:  they  brought  presents,  and  served  Solomon  all  the  days  of  his  life.  And 
Solomon's  provision  for  one  day  was  thirty  measures  of  fine  flour,  and  three- 
score measures  of  meal.  Ten  fat  oxen,  and  twenty  oxen  out  of  the  pastures,  and 
an  hundred  sheep,  beside  harts  and  roebucks,  and  fallowdeer  and  fatted  fowl. 
For  he  had  dominion  over  all  the  region  on  this  side  the  river,  from  Tiphsah,  even 
to  Azzah,  over  all  the  kings  on  this  side  the  river:  and  he  had  peace  on  all 
sides  round  about  him.  And  Judah  and  Israel  dwelt  safely,  every  man  under 
his  vine  and  under  his  fig  tree,  from  Dan  even  to  Beer-sheba,  all  the  days  of 
Solomon.' 

**  This  is  a  most  alluring  picture  of  the  state  of  Israel  in  these  days.  It  might 
be  called  the  Augustan  age  of  their  nation--the  age  of  greatest  prosperity  and 
peace ;  yet  with  all  the  efflorescence  of  that  most  brilliant  period  in  their  annals, 
the  age,  like  that  of  Augustus  in  Rome,  of  commencing  degeneracy.  David  and 
Samuel  were  to  Solomon  what  the  older  Romans  were  even  to  the  best  of  Rome's 
imperial  sovereigns ;  and  in  respect  even  to  sacred  literature,  the  Psalms  occupy 
a  fiur  higher  and  more  prominent  place  in  the  Bible  than  do  the  Proverbs  and 
other  works  of  Solomon.  It  is  not  said  that  Solomon's  kingdom  reached  to  the 
Euphrates;  but  all  the  kingdoms  between  his  own  and  the  Euphrates  were 


*  John  Nicholson,  translator  of  Ewald's  Hebrew  Grammar, 
t  1  Kings  iv.  30,  32,  33. 
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tribuUry  and  subservieDt  to  him.  The  duly  consumption  here  lecorded, 
indicates  a  prodigious  court  and  immense  household  establishment  But  far  the 
roost  interesting  feature  in  this  description  is  the  peace  and  plenty  and  safety 
enjoyed  by  the  general  population — each  man  under  his  own  vine  and  his  own 
flg.tree."* 

The  influence  of  the  physical  condition  of  a  country  upon  the 
character  of  its  inhabitants,  is  generally  admitted  to  be  yery  consider- 
able ;  this  influence,  with  reference  to  the  bold  scenery  of  the  land  of 
Judiea,  is  well  described  in  the  "First  Report  of  the  Jerusalem 
Literary  Society:"  "As  he  (the  Christian  observer)  surveys  the  pro- 
found crevasses,  and  the  distorted  strata  of  the  country,  he  may 
probably  feel  how  much  the  stem  scenery  has  contributed  to  the  bold 
and  grave  tone  of  mind  acted  upon  by  Divine  inspiration,  in  the 
denunciations  of  the  holy  prophets;  just  as  recent  travellers  assure 
us  that,  in  the  barren  wilderness  about  the  Dead  Sea,  every  bird, 
quadruped,  and  reptile,  partakes  more  or  less  in  the  colour  of  the  rock 
aroundL" 

There  is  undoubted  evidence,  that  the  Hebrews  excelled  in  the  fine 
arts  as  well  as  in  literature ;  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  remarks 
in  the  subjoined  quotation  from  the  opening  address  of  the  same 
Society : — 

"  With  reference  to  the  fine  arts — Architecture,  Painting,  Sculpture, 
and  Music,  these  may  be  divided  into  three  sections  or  periods— 

"  1.  Hebraic. 

"  2.  Grecian,  under  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Herod  fitmily. 

"  3.  Mohammedan,  from  the  middle  of  our  seventh  century  till  the 
present  day. 

"  A  question  often  arises,  what  is  become  of  all  the  Greek  and 
Roman  statues  of  fabulous  divinities,  and  the  busts  of  celebrated  men 
that  have  been  set  up  in  Palestine  P  and  why  are  no  mythological 
figures  ever  found  upon  ancient  pottery  P  But  it  should  be  observed 
that  relics  still  survive  of  (it  is  believed)  Hebrew  architecture,  with 
rich  fioral  embellishment — not  to  mention  Saracenic  public  works, 
sufficient  to  prove  that  gods  of  wood  and  stone,  however  perfected  by 
genius,  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  development  of  fine  taste  in 
a  prosperous  and  happy  nation. 

"  Music,  too,  and  poetry,  have  reached  their  highest  extension 
within  this  city.  Certainly  no  heathen  idolatry  has  been  ever  found 
to  institute  and  continue  such  a  costly  and  elaborate  worship  by 
means  of  music  as  the  Jerusalem  Temple  used  to  supply ;  and  Hebrew 
poetic  feeling  was  not  limited  to  the  writers  of  the  inspired  hymns 
and  prophecies  now  in  our  possession,  for  David,  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah, 
•  **  Daily  Scripture  Readings,"  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  vol.  iL,  p.  140. 
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did  not  inyent,  but  use,  under  DiTine  inspiration,  the  rules  of  art 
already  existing. 

"  Have  not  all  trayellers  observed  tbe  costumes  of  Bethlehem 
peasantry,  both  male  and  female,  with  simple  masses  of  rich  red  and 
blue  colour?  How  exactly  they  accord  with  the  paintings  of  the  old 
Italian  masters!  One  might  imagine  that  Correggio  and  Raffaelle 
drew  and  coloured  from  dresses  of  the  groups  or  individual  persons 
that  we  meet  any  day  upon  the  road  between  Jerusalem  and  Beth- 
lehem— persons  whom  we  might  address  by  name.  This  seems  to  be 
only  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  coloured  sketches  were  for- 
warded or  carried  to  Italy  by  monks  or  pilgrims  on  their  return  to 
Europe." 

The  correctness  of  the  foregoing  remarks  is  corroborated  by  the 
minute  details  given  in  Scripture*  of  the  magnificence  and  exquisite 
taste  of  the  decorations  of  Solomon's  Temple,  of  the  splendid  stmctore 
of  the  palaces  at  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  gorgeous  treasures  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  "  precious  stones,"  and  **  pleasant  jewels,"  possessed  by 
some  of  the  Jewish  kings.t 

OONCLUDIMO   REMARKS    ON    THE    PHYSICAL    STATE    OF    STRIA   AND 
PALESTINE,  AND  ON  THE  TEMPORAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

Syria  and  Palestine  occupy  a  central  geographical  position  on  the 
confines  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  which  has  made  them  justly 

•  2  Chron.  xxxii.  27. 
f  *'  The  writer  of  an  article  in  the  <  Encyclopaedia  Britannica '  remarks,  '  The 
world  have  heen  long  and  justly  astonished  to  6nd  in  the  desert  of  Syria,  at  a 
distance  from  the  sea,  with  a  precarious  and  scanty  supply  of  water  only,  and 
without  a  particular  connexion  with  any  great  monarchy,  ruins  of  a  dty  more 
extensive  and  splendid  than  Rome  iuelf,  the  deposit  of  all  the  arts  which  Greece 
in  iu  most  flourishing  periods  could  afford.'  It  is  evident  that  this  great 
monarchy  must  havebeen  that  of  Solomon,  whose  idolatry  Jehovah  punished  by 
the  prostration  in  the  sight  of  succeeding  ages,  of  those  very  edifices  which  he 
had  raised.!  The  piazza  of  Palmyra,  or  Tadmor,  is  more  than  half<a-mile  long, 
being  938  yards,  and  forty  feet  in  breadth.  It  has  been  questioned  what  are  the 
characters  of  the  Palmyrene  inscriptions,  and  whether  they  may  not  be  of  a  date 
coeval  with  some  of  its  massive  stones.  Solomon  never  reigned  over  the  whole 
territory  which  was  promised  to  his  nation  by  the  Abrahamic  covenant.  These 
boundaries  reach  from  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  southward,  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  eastward,  along  the  Mediterranean  sea  westward,  and  northward  to  the 
mountainous  range  of  Amanus,  and  the  town  of  Beer,  thus  comprising  in  square 
miles,  a  region  equal  to  86me  of  the  principal  European  countries.  Remains  of 
large  and  populous  cides  have  been  traced  in  Palestine,  Syria,  and  east  of  the 
Jordan,  and  in  many  places  a  natural  fertility  of  soil,  which  awaiu  its  recovery 
from  desolation."— See  **  Iconography,"  by  Vigil,  p.  4S. 

'  In  2  Chron*  viii.  4,  Solomon  is  said  to  have  built  Tadmor  in  the  wilderaesi. 
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regBrded  as  the  key-stone  of  these  three  great  oontments.  Bounded 
by  vast  deserts  on  the  east,  and  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the 
west,  they  haye  no  navigable  river,  but  are  provided  with  a  number  of 
sea-pdrts,  such  as  Jafia,  CsBsarea,  Acre,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Beyrout,  Tripoli, 
Selencia,  and  Iskenderoun.  These  ports,  diough  now  mostly  destroyed, 
formerly  afforded  considerable  facilities  for  an  extensive  commerce. 

The  diversities  both  of  territory  and  climate  in  these  countries  are 
considerable.  Their  surface  is  divided  into  numerous  plains  and 
valleys,  bounded  by  ranges  of  low  hills,  above  which  rise  up  lofty 
chains  of  mountains.  In  the  plains  and  valleys  the  soil  is  generally 
excellent,  well  watered  by  brooks  and  fountains  flowing  from  the 
hills,  and  capable  of  bearing  rich  pasturage,  abundant  crops  of  com, 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  valuable  produce.  The  largest  of  these 
plains  is  that  of  Sharon,  which  extends  about  one  hundred  miles  in 
length,  from  Garmel  to  Gasa ;  the  principal  others  are  the  plains  of 
Jericho,  Samaria,  Esdraelon,  Galilee,  Hattin,  Gennesareth,  Acre,  Tyre, 
Sidon,  Damascus,  and  the  Hauran. 

The  low  limestone  hills  have  either  gentle  slopes  or  steep  rocky 
sides,  generally  built  up  in  terraces,  and  cultivated  to  the  top ;  they 
supply  some  pasturage  and  arable  land;  but  fruit-trees,  planted  in 
orchards,  groves,  or  gardens,  constitute  their  chief  produce.  The 
olive  is  the  most  profitable  of  these  trees,  though  on  the  hills  of  Galilee 
extensive  woods  of  oak  are  grown,  the  acorns  of  which  are  used  in 
tanning,  as  well  as  the  bark.  Ornamental  and  timber  trees  have  been 
little  valued  since  the  decline  of  civilization  in  those  countries; 
they  grow,  however,  luxuriantly  on  the  lofty  sides  and  ridges  of 
Lebanon  and  of  its  various  spurs  or  prolongations,  which  constitutOi 
towards  the  south  of  Palestine,  the  mountains  of  (Galilee,  Samaria, 
and  Judflsa.  The  value  of  timber  was  better  appreciated  in  former 
ages,  as  Ib  shown  by  the  Psalmist,  when  he  calls  upon  ''fruitful 
trees  and  all  cedars"  to  praise  the  Lord.*  These  mountains  contain, 
also,  abundant  stores  of  valuable  minerals,  which  have  never  yet  been 
completely  explored;  for  iron  and  copper  only  were  known  to  the 
Sidonians  and  Tyrians. 

The  great  diversity  of  climate  in  these  countries,  is  another  most  ^ 
abundant  source  of  wealth  It  was  asserted  by  the  Arabian  poets, 
that  ''the  Lebanon  bore  winter  on  his  head,  spring  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  autumn  in  his  bosom,  while  summer  lay  sleeping 
at  his  feet"  The  seasons  in  Europe  are  divided  by  months,  but  in 
Syria  they  are  only  divided  by  hours;  and  a  complete  change  of 
cUmate  can  be  made,  by  a  ride  of  a  few  hours  in  the  mountainous 
regions.  Twenty  sorts  of  apricots  are  enumerated  at  Damascus,  and 
•  Pf.  czlTiii.  9. 
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the  kernel  of  one  of  them  is  highly  valned  throughout  Turkey.  The 
cochineal  plant  is  said  to  grow  on  all  the  coast  of  Syria,  to  the  same 
perfection  as  in  Mexico  and  St.  Domingo ;  and  the  excellent  coffee 
of  the  mountains  of  Yeemen  might  be  cultivated  on  the  southern 
mountains  of  Judaea,  the  soil  and  climate  of  both  these  regions  being 
almost  the  same.  The  fertility  of  these  countries  depends,  however, 
entirely  on  the  regular  falls  of  rain,  "  the  early  and  the  latter 
raios  in  their  season."*  These  rains  periodically  feed  the  natural 
springs  and  fountains  in  the  high  mountains,  from  which  are 
supplied  the  numerous  brooks  that  flow  during  a  great  part  of  the 
year  into  the  yalleys  and  plains.  This  is  beautifully  described  by  the 
inspired  writer,  in  the  following  words : — 

<*  The  Lord  thy  God  bringeth  thee  into  a  good  land,  a  land  of  brooks  of  water 
of  fountains,  and  depths  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills."  f 

*'  He  sendeth  the  springs  into  the  valleys,  which  mn  among  the  hills ;  they 
give  drink  to  every  beast  of  the  field ;  the  wild  asses  quench  their  thirst"  % 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  central  geographical  position  of  Syria 
and  Palestine,  and  of  their  remarkable  fertility,  shows  how  admirably 
Ood  had  selected  the  most  favourable  spot  on  earth  for  the  diffusion 
among  all  nations  of  his  glorious  message  of  salvation.  The  ruling 
of  the  elements  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  the  Diyine  government. 
"  He  stilleth  the  raging  of  the  sea,"  "  the  fury  of  the  storm,"  and 
"  watereth  the  hills  from  his  chambers."  §  In  fulfilment  of  his 
solemn  warnings.  He  repeatedly  punished  the  rebellious  Israelites  by 
withholding  the  periodical  rains  for  years  together ;  and  it  is  obvious, 
that  in  a  country  exposed  for  half  the  year  to  such  intense  heat, 
sterility  and  famine  must  inevitably  follow  the  want  of  water, 
v^  The  only  mitigation  of  the  intense  and  long-continued  heat  of 
summer  is  derived  from  the  falling  of  the  dews,  which  are  so  copious 
as  to  resemble  small,  thick,  penetrating  rain ;  thb  explains  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Psalmist,  when  he  compares  brotherly  love  and  the  com- 
munion of  saints  to  the  dew  which  falls  on  the  hill  of  Hermon,  and 
makes  it  fruitful.  ||  When  rain,  however,  has  been  withheld  for  a  very 
long  period,  the  dews  diminish,  or  completely  disappear,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  excessive  dryness  of  the  earth.  Strangers  are,  some- 
times, deceived  during  harvest  time  into  the  expectation  of  rain,  by 
the  appearance  every  morning,  about  nine  o'clock,  of  a  small  cloud  in 
the  east,  about  four  feet  broad,  turning  rapidly  round  on  its  axis ;  but 
on  arriving  near  the  zenith  it  loses  its  form  by  spreading,  and  after  a 
short  time  it  bursts  and  disappears.  This  phenomenon  is  referred  to  by 
Hosea,  when  he  says,  "  Therefore  they  shill  be  as  the  morning  cloud, 

•  See  Climate,  p.  411.  f  Deut.  viii.  7.  J  Ps.  civ.  10^  11. 

S  Vs.  civ.  13.  II  Ps.  cxxxiii.  3. 
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and  as  the  EABLT  dew  that  paaseth  away."  *  Jude  also  speaks  of  false 
teachers  as  of  <<  clouds  without  water."  f  The  real  prognostic  of  rain  is 
a  small  dark  cloud,  rising  out  of  the  west,  the  size  of  a  man's  hand,  as 
was  seen  hj  Elijah  from  Mount  Carmel.t 

The  temporcJ  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  both  in  town  and  >"— 
country,  has  been  shown  to  be  fully  as  degraded  as  the  state  of  their 
morals.  In  the  towns,  the  streets  are  generally  narrow,  dirty,  and 
close ;  the  houses  badly  constructed,  and  out  of  repair ;  and  the  people 
densely  crowded  together  within  them,  a  family  generally  occupying  only 
one  room,  which  is  very  dirty  and  swarms  with  vermin.  All  the  water 
has  to  be  brought  from  fountains,  which  are  often  at  a  considerable 
distance ;  and  no  attention  whatever  is  paid  to  ventilation,  or  to  the 
drainage  and  cleaning  of  the  streets  and  courts ;  large  troops  of  half- 
starved  dogs,  kept  for  this  purpose,  being  the  only  scavengers. 
The  foulness  of  the  air  under  such  circumstances,  in  a  hot  climate, 
may  easily  be  imagined ;  and  this  is  a  chief  cause  of  many  of  the 
destructive  pestilential  diseases  from  which  the  people  so  often  suffer. 
The  cabins  of  the  peasantry  are  equally  close,  dirty,  and  deficient  in 
domestic  comfort 

The  agricultural  and  other  territorial  resources  of  these  rich  X- 
countries  are  allowed  to  remain  almost  wholly  dormant,  and  not  a  few 
districts  have  become  pestilential,  from  the  want  of  cultivation  and 
draining.  The  rich  plains  and  valleys  of  the  districts  of  Sharon, 
Hebron,  Jericho,  Gibeon,  Nablous,  Samaria,  Esdraelon,  Nazareth, 
Galilee,  Damascus,  the  Hauran,  Ckele-Syria,  and  the  Lebanon,  are 
cultivated  probably  to  one-fourth  only  of  the  extent  that  is  prac- 
ticable ;  so  that  vast  tracts  of  the  most  fertile  land  are  lying  fallow, 
or  else  thickly  covered  with  enormous  thisties,  briars,  wild  shrubs, 
and  rank  weeds ;  while  in  the  cultivated  tracts,  the  greatest  ignorance 
is  displayed  in  every  branch  both  of  agriculture  and  horticulture.  All 
this  has  been  the  inevitable  result  of  the  wars,  feuds,  extortions,  and 
other  evils  attendant  upon  ages  of  despotic  foreign  rule,  by  which  the 
character  of  the  people  has  been  debased,  their  industry  paralyzed, 
and  their  numbers  immensely  reduced. 

The  population  of  Syria  and  Palestine  is  estimated  at  about  /- 
1,866,000;  of  these,  rather  above  one  million  are  Mohammedans, 
605,000  Christians,  175,000  Jews,  48,000  Druses,  and  17,000  Meta- 
walies,  Ansairiyah,  Yesidies,  and  Ismailiyah.  Of  the  Christians, 
345,000  are  of  the  Greek  communion  j  and  260,000,  Maronites  and 
Roman  Catholics.  The  whole  country  is  considered  capable  of  sup- 
porting above  twenty  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  the  population  is 
well  known  to  have  been,  in  ancient  times,  very  large  and  wealthy. 
•  Hosea  xiii.  3.  f  Jude  12.  %  1  Kings  zviii.  45. 
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Palestine  alone,  according  to  God's  corenanted  promise  to  Abraham, 
was  densely  peopled;  Jerusalem  is  stated,  at  the  time  of  its  destruction, 
to  have  contained  nearly  two  millions  of  people ;  but  a  considerable 
proportion  of  these  were  only  visiton  from  the  provinces,  assembled 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Passover.  There  are  no  data  from  which,  any 
accurate  estimate  of  the  population  of  Palestine,  in  ancient  times,  can 
be  formed  When  David  ordered  Joab  to  number  the  people  the 
return  of  men  that  drew  the  sword  was  1,300,000,  to  which,  if  the 
288,000  regularly  trained  bands  be  added,  the  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms  amounted  to  one  and  a  half  million;  and  this  is  below  the 
reality,  for  none  were  included  in  the  returns  of  the  age  of  twenty  and 
under,  and  Joab  left  out,  in  displeasure,  the  tribes  of  Levi  .and  Benja- 
min. If  the  number  of  women,  including  widows  and  the  unmarried, 
be  calculated  at  one-half  more  than  that  of  the  men,  and  if  an 
average  of  four  children  be  allowed  for  each  family,  the  population  of 
Palestine  will  have  exceeded  ten  millions.  David  kept  a  standing 
army  of  48,000  men,  and  had  an  army  of  reserve  of  240,000  well- 
trained  bands ;  they  were  classed  in  twelve  divisions,  each  of  which  was 
called  into  active  militia  service  for  one  month  in  the  year.  Although 
Palestine  is  a  small  country,  only  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  mileB 
in  length,  and  seventy-five  miles,  average  breadth,  when  measured 
in  a  straight  line,  yet,  being  very  hilly,  its  surface  will  be  found  much 
greater,  if  the  course  of  the  hills  be  followed  in  its  measurement,  than 
if  it  were  entirely  flat. 
\^  The  deficiency  of  water,  verdure,  and  shade,  are  amongst  the 
greatest  wants  of  Palestine;  but  there  are  a  few  districts  of  the 
country  which  are  well  supplied  with  water,  and,  being  diligently 
cultivated,  afibrd  striking  examples  of  the  undiminished  fertility  of 
the  land.  The  cities  and  villages  have  generally  a  sufficient  supply 
of  water,  and  at  distances  of  fit>m  six  to  eight  hours'  journey, 
there  are  usually  found,  as  before  stated,  natural  fountains,  or 
muddy  weUs,  with  a  few  shady  trees  and  patches  of  yerdure. 
These  fountains  were  evidently  more  numerous  in  former  ages, 
and  such  places  are  denoted  by  the  word  **  AiN,"  which  signifies 
fountain;  so  that  when  **  Ain"  is  added  to  the  name  of  a  Tillage  this 
indicates  that  there  is  now,  or  was  at  some  former  period,  a  spring  of 
water.  The  supply  of  water  might  easily  be  increased,  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  lafge  number  of  timks  and  cisterns,  as  is  the  practice  in 
other  hot  climates,  and  especially  by  sinking  more  wells.  There  is  no 
reason  why  Artesian  springs  should  not  be  foimd,  by  boring  to  a  suf- 
ficient depth ;  and  if  this  could  be  accomplished,  not  only  in  Syria, 
but  throughout  the  vast  sandy  deserts  of  the  whole  continent  of  Asia, 
;    would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  important  results  of  such  a 
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discovery.  An  account  has  been  given  of  the  great  variety  of  plants 
and  fruitful  trees  that  can  be  grown  in  these  countries.  Instead  of 
corn  being  imported,  as  at  present,  from  Egypt,  the  land  might,  if  tilled 
with  proper  industry,  supply  large  exports,  not  only  of  corn,  but  of 
a  great  variety  of  other  valuable  produce ;  and  by  clearing  out  and 
repairing  some  of  the  ancient  harbours,  or  forming  new  ones,  a  large 
and  most  pro6table  commerce  could  soon  be  re-established. 

The  present  desolate  and  barren  appearance  of  these  once  highly  • 
favoured  lands,  has  been  distinctly  traced,  as  its  primary  cause, 
to  the  sins  of  the  people,  bringing  down  upon  them,  through  the 
operation  of  secondary  natural  causes,  the  long- threatened  judicial 
punishments  of  Qod,  for  their  often-repeated  and  glaring  violations 
of  his  laws.  These  countries  are,  however,  destined  to  become 
once  more,  at  probably  no  very  distant  period,  the  great  centre  from 
whence  Gospel  truth  and  light  are  to  be  widely  diffused  over  the 
world,  as  well  as  all  those  branches  of  science  and  art,  which  invariably 
accompany  Christian  civilization.  I  shall  conclude  by  quoting, 
in  confirmation  of  these  views,  the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  William 
Jowett,  who,  by  his  long  residence  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Levant, 
at  the  head  of  the  Mission  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  had 
good  opportunities  of  collecting  correct  information  on  the  subject : — 
**  Were  good  gotemment,  good  faith,  and  good  manners  to  flourish 
in  this  land  for  half  a  century,  it  would  literally  become  again  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey ;  the  proper  fruits  of  the  mountain, 
honey  and  wax,  would  be  collected  by  the  industrious  bee  from  myriads 
of  fragrant  plants ;  the  plains,  the  valleys,  and  the  upland  slopes, 
would  yield  com  for  man,  and  pasturage  to  innumerable  flocks  and 
herds.  Such  a  stupendous  and  delightful  change  might  well  gladden, 
not  only  every  child  of  Israel,  but  the  heart  of  every  Christian."  It  is 
for  the  promotion  of  these  great  ends,  that  the  Malta  Protestant 
College  is  freely  bestowing  a  Christian  education  upon  a  number  of 
native  youths,  who  may  hereafter,  occupy  among  their  countrymen 
situations  of  great  influence  and  usefulness  in  the.  various  vocations  of 
life. 
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SECTION  VII. 


Voyage  to  Smyma — Latakia — ^Homa — SelenciA — Daphne — Snedia — Antiooh 
— Aleppo — Alexandretta —  Adana — Tanua — Gyproa — BliodeB  — Coa — 
Patmoa  —  Samoa  —  Soio — Smyrna — Eduoataon  —  Morala  —  Beligioua 
ObaeiTBiioea — ^Prooeedings  of  a  Gbeek  Arohbiahop — BeUgioua  Awakening 
in  Aaia  Minor — Smyrna  a  good  Miaaionaiy  Station — ^Ancient  Churchea 
of  Aaia — ]>eacriptu>n  of  Aaia  Minor. 

Smyrna,  August  10/A,  1849. 
Deab  Sib, — The  last  report  brought  to  a  conclusion  our 
account  of  Palestine  and  Sjria.  I  shall  now  communicate  the 
result  of  our  visit  to  Smyrna,  with  some  observations  on  that 
place,  and  on  Asia  Minor  generally,  commencing,  however, 
with  a  notice  of  the  most  interesting  places  lying  between  this 
citj  and  Beyrout. 

VOYAGE  TO  SMT&NA. 

We  left  Beyiout  the  13th  of  July,  to  proceed  along  the  northern 
coaat  of  Syria  to  Smyrna  by  the  '*  Qrand  Turk"  steamer.  The  iSrst 
place  of  any  note  after  Tripoli  ia  Latakia,  the  ancient  Laodicea  ad 
labanumf — a  different  place  from  the  Laodicea  of  Scripture,  which  ia 
in  Phrygia,  on  the  borders  of  Lydia.  The  town  stands  on  the  northern 
edge  of  an  oblong  promontory,  called  Cape  Ziaret ;  its  harbour,  one  of 
the  safest  on  the  coaat,  was  formerly  used  aa  the  chief  seaport  for  the 
trade  of  Aleppo;  but  the  mud  and  aand  having  been  allowed  to 
accumulate  by  the  Turkiah  Government,  its  commerce  haa  greatly 
declined,  and  the  trade  with  Aleppo  is  now  mostly  carried  on  by  the 
port  of  Alexandretta  or  Iskenderoun,  The  town,  which  is  half  a  mile 
from  the  port,  contains  about  six  thousand  inhabitants,  a  large  propor- 
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tion  of  whom  are  strict  Moslems,  having  nine  or  ten  mosques ;  the 
others  are  Christians  belonging  to  the  Greek  communion ;  and  there 
are  a  few  Latins,  presided  over  by  a  small  establishment  of  the  Terra 
Santa  monks.  Seleucus  Nicator  founded  the  town  in  honour  of  his 
mother,  and  it  was  long  a  place  of  importance,  from  whence  the 
rich  produce  of  that  part  of  Sjrria — especially  cotton,  silk,  and  the 
rich  wines — ^were  exported :  there  are  some  fine  Boman  ruins,  particu- 
larly a  triumphal  arch,  and  four  Corinthian  columns  with  their  archi- 
traves in  good  preservation,  showing  the  town  to  have  been  in  a 
flourishing  state  under  the  Romans,  most  probably  in  the  reign  of 
Septimus  Severus,  who  was  a  native  of  Syria.  The  country  is  very 
much  exposed  to  earthquakes,  as  is  manifest  by  large  fissures  in  the 
walls  of  many  of  the  houses,  and  the  town  suffered  so  severely  from  the 
destructive  earthquake  of  1822,  that  its  fortifications  were  overthrown, 
and  its  population  reduced  from  ten  thousand  to  the  present  numbw. 
The  principal  article  of  export  at  present,  is  the  tobacco  grown  in  the  ^ 
Anzeyry  Mountains,  which  is  celebrated  all  over  the  Levant,  andX 
especially  in  Egypt.  We  were  very  kindly  received  by  the  American  ' 
Consul,  an  intelligent  native,  with  whom  we  left  copies  of  the  Pro- 
spectus of  the  CoUege.  Nearly  opposite  Tortosa  is  situated  the 
Island  of  Rouad,  the  ancient  Aradus  (the  Arad  mentioned  in 
1  Maccab.  xv.  28),  from  whence  Tyre  is  said  to  have  been  supplied 
with  sailors.  It  afibrded  a  safe  asylum  from  the  oppression  of  the 
continental  princes,  and,  in  consequence,  became  a  thriving  com- 
mercial city,  containing  a  large  population.  Hie  houses  were  anci- 
ently raised  to  a  great  height.  This  land  is  still  protected  by  several 
large  castles,  in  good  repair,  of  Saracenic  origin,  and  constructed  of 
enormous  stones — a  portion  of  the  wall  still  standing,  is  forty  feet  high ; 
many  granite  and  marble  columns  are  seen  scattered  about.  There 
are  two  small  sheltered  harbours ;  the  people  are  nearly  all  saUors  or 
shipwrights,  and  ships  are  built  in  the  island.  No  trace  of  the  spring 
which  formerly  supplied  the  city  can  be  discovered  ;  the  people  collect 
the  rain  in  tanks. 

After  leaving  Latakia  we  passed  the  Bay  of  Antioch,  into  which  flows 
the  river  Aaszy,  the  ancient  Orontes,  and  on  whose  banks  stand  the  ruins 
of  the  city  and  harbour  of  Seleucia,  the  seaport  of  Antioch,  and  a  place 
of  great  wealth  and  celebrity  under  the  Syrian  and  Roman  sovereigns. 
The  Orontes  has  its  source  in  the  northern  extremity  of  the  valley  of 
CoBle-Syria,  from  the  Lebanon;  it  runs  northward  along  the  foot 
of  the  Lebanon-range,  passing  by  the  ancient  cities  of  Horns  (Emmessa) 
and  Hamah  (Epiphaneia),  of  which  there  are  some  remains;  then 
pursuing  its  course  between  the  northern  termination  of  the  Lebanon 
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and  the  southern  extremity  of  the  great  range  of  the  Taurus  in  Asia 
Minor,  it  flows  through  the  beautiful  valley  and  plains  of  Antioch  and 
Suedia  into  the  Mediterranean,  In  the  depression  between  these  two 
lofty  ranges  are  also  situated  Antioch  and  Aleppo.  A  brief  notice  of 
the  ruins  of  Seleucia,  of  the  valley  of  Suedia,  and  of  Antioch  and 
Aleppo,  borrowed  from  good  authorities,  will  complete  our  account  of 
Syria. 
\^  Not  far  distant  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  are  the  ruins  of 
Seieueia  Pieria*  This  city  was  of  great  importance  in  the  times  of  the 
kings  of  Syria,  and  various  remains  of  its  strong  fortifications  still 
exist  It  was  surrounded  by  a  double  wall ;  the  inner  one  defended 
by  turrets  at  short  intervals,  the  outer  built  of  very  large  stones.  There 
are  also  the  ruined  remains  of  the  fortifications  of  the  harbour. 
Seleucia  appears  to  have  been  intended  as  a  place  of  retreat  in  case 
Antioch  fell  into  the  power  of  an  enemy.  The  place  is  called  Kopse 
by  Pococke.  It  is  evident  that  the  women  were  in  the  habit  of  twisting 
strings  of  coins  round  their  head-dress,  as  in  other  parts  of  Syria ;  for 
several  of  these  coins  have  been  found  among  the  ruins,  and  some 
of  them  are  very  valuable  as  antiquities.  It  is  interesting  to  add 
that  it  was  from  Seleucia  Paul  and  Barnabas,  the  messengers  of 
Christianity  to  the  west,  embarked  for  Cyprus,  when  sent  forth  by  the 
.  Church  of  Antioch.  The  attention  of  our  Government  has  lately  been 
directed  to  this  bay  and  harbour,  and  the  soundings  made  by  order  of 
'  the  Admiralty  have  shown  that  they  afford  good  anchorage  for  large 
^  vessels.  This  may  be  found  of  very  great  advantage,  if  the  project 
now  under  consideration,  of  opening  a  short  and  speedy  communica- 
^tion  with  India  by  means  of  a  railway  along  the  bank  of  the 
f  Euphrates,  is  carried  into  effect.  A  splendid,  rich,  and  healthy  country 
^ would  be  rendered  easily  accessible,  by  the  execution  of  such  a  plan; 
for  Antioch  has  been  justly  celebrated  for  its  lovely  and  picturesque 
environs,  and  for  some  distance  the  banks  of  the  river  Orontes  are  said 
.  to  be  inferior  in  no  points  to  any  scene  of  romantic  beauty.  Myrtle,  fig, 
arbutus,  and  sycamore  trees,  adorn  its  banks,  overhang  its  cavenied 
sides,  and  mingle  and  contrast  their  varied  and  luxuriant  foliage  with 
the  broken  and  precipitous  line  of  the  lower  mountains ;  while  above 
towers  Mount  Cassius,  the  terminating  peak  of  the  Lebanon  range. 
The  site  of  the  celebrated  Temple  of  Apollo  and  of  the  grove  and 
fountains  of  Daphne^  is  supposed  to  be  about  five  miles  distant  from 
Antioch,  on  the  road  to  Latakia.     Several  copious  fountains  are  seen 

*  There  was  another  large  city  named  Seleacia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris, 
built  by  the  Syrians  out  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon. 
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gushing  out  with  great  force  and  noise  from  beneath  the  rocks,  and, 
after  turning  several  mills,  they  terminate  in  two  beautiful  cascades, 
which  fall  into  the  valley  of  the  Orontes ;  but,  instead  of  the  luxuriant 
groves  and  gorgeous  temples,  a  few  stunted  myrtles,  some  vestiges  of 
ancient  buildings,  and  clay-built  water-mills,  alone  point  out  the  spot 
once  so  famous  for  the  superstitions  of  Pagan  Antioch. 

The  grove  of  Daphne  was  first  planted  by  the  Syrian  monarch, 
Seleucus,  for  the  embellishment  of  his  capital,  whence  the  water  of 
the  fountains  was  conveyed  by  an  aqueduct,  of  which  a  few  traces 
remain.  A  magnificent  temple  was  erected  to  Apollo,  surrounded 
by  beautiful  bay  trees,  highly  venerated  by  the  Pagans,  under  the 
belief  that  the  nymph  Daphne  had  been  turned  into  a  bay  tree.  This 
grove,  resorted  to  as  a  place  of  amusement,  obtained  for  ages  the  same 
disgraceful  notoriety  as  Canopus,  near  Alexandria,  on  account  of  the 
licentious  orgies  practised  there  in  the  name  of  religious  worship.  At 
last  the  temple  was  destroyed  and  a  Christian  church  built  on  its 
foundations,  some  vestiges  of  which  are  said  to  be  still  seen.* 
Suedia,  about  five  hours'  journey  distant  from  Antioch,  and  one  hour 
from  the  sea,  is  a  large  straggling  village,  situated  in  a  district  of 
great  beauty  and  fertility,  inhabited  by  native  Christians ;  Dr.  Holt 
Yates,  with  whom  we  had  the  pleasure  of  travelling,  has  built  a  house 
at  Suedia,  and  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  salubrity  of  the 
climate. 

Antioch.— Antioch,  formerly  the  Queen  of  the  East  and  the 
capital  of  the  Gneco-Syrian  dynasty,  has  sunk  into  a  small,  poor,  ill- 
built  town,  containing  no  more  tlian  11,000  inhabitants.  It  was  built 
by  Antioch  us  and  Seleucus  Nicator,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  but 
increased  both  in  wealth  and  importance  under  the  sway  of  Borne ;  it 

*  The  groves  of  Daphne  continued  for  many  ages  to  attract  the  veneration, 
and  to  be  the  resort  of  natives  and  strangers:  the  privileges  of  the  sacred  ground 
were  enlarged  by  the  munificence  of  succeeding  emperors,  and  every  generation 
added  new  ornaments  to  the  splendour  of  the  temple.  At  last,  the  Christians 
of  Antioch  built  a  magnificent  church  here  to  Babylas,  Bishop  of  that  city,  who 
died  in  the  persecution  of  Decius:  the  rites  thenceforth  began  to  be  neglected, 
and  the  priest  of  ApuIIo  to  forsake  the  place.  Julian  the  Apostate  endeavoured 
to  revive  the  love  of  Paganism  amidst  the  groves  of  Daphne.  He  visited  the 
neglected  altars,  and  resumed  the  sacrifices,  and  saw  with  mortification  and 
anguish,  that  their  reign  was  over,  their  sun  was  going  down,  and  that  the  myste- 
rious voice  had  gone  forth  in  Daphne,  as  in  the  temple  of  Greece,  **  Let  us  go  home." 

"  One  night  the  temple  was  discovered  to  be  in  flames ;  the  statue  of  Apollo 
was  consumed  to  ashe-s  as  also  were  the  altars.  Julian  said  it  was  the  malice 
of  the  Christians  had  caused  the  conflagration ;  tlie  Christians  said  it  was  the 
vengeance  of  God." — Came.  A  corrupt  Christian  worship  superseded  Heathen 
idolatry  at  Daphne,  and  both  have  perished. 
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vas  also  the  seat  of  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  prosperous  Christian 
Churches.  Antioch  was  the  first  place  which  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Crusaders,  and  was  their  constant  rallying  point  till  1269,  when  it 
was  taken  hy  Bibars,  Sultan  of  Egypt  Its  churches  were  then  the 
pride  and  boast  of  Asia,  and  considered  the  finest  in  the  world ;  their 
sites  can  hardly  now  be  traced,  so  complete  was  the  work  of  the  ruth- 
less destroyer,  who  let  loose  the  whole  fury  of  Moslem  bigotry  on  the 
devoted  city.  Antioch,  the  bulwark  of  Christianity,  then  sank  into 
insignificance,  and  Aleppo  became  the  Moslem  capital  of  Syria.  The 
destruction  of  Antioch  was  so  entire,  that  the  only  ruin  worth  remark- 
ing is  a  portion  of  the  city  wall,  which  is  carried  up  the  hills  which 
surround  the  city  on  the  side  opposite  the  Orontes,  sometimes  along 
almost  perpendicular  heights.  In  consequence  of  its  great  strength, 
this  wall,  with  its  massive  towers,  has  not  only  repelled  the  storms 
and  attacks  of  successive  invaders,  but  has  also  resisted  the  shock  of 
earthquakes,  and  eloquent,  even  in  its  ruin,  proclaims  the  ancient 
grandeur  of  Antioch.  There  are  also  the  remains  of  several  aqueducts 
near  Antioch,  but  these  are  not  more  remarkable  than  those  of  other 
Eastern  cities. 

Aleppo.— Aleppo,  the  modem  capital  of  Syria,  is  built  on  several 
hills,  which  are  crowned  with  domes  and  minarets,  and  whose  heights 
command  a  beautiful  view  of  the  lovely  and  luxuriant  gardens, 
abounding  in  fruit  trees,  which  surround  the  city ;  and  these  are  the 
more  refreshing  to  the  eye,  as  the  adjoining  plains  are  brown  and 
parched  up,  and  half  possess  the  character  of  the  desert,  on  which  they 
border.  The  city,  however,  is  plentifully  supplied  with  water  firom  a 
range  of  low  hills,  at  the  distance  only  of  a  few  miles.  Aleppo  is 
most  favourably  situated  with  regard  to  inland  trade,  being  in  dose 
vicinity  to  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Persia,  and  in  front  of  Syria. 
It  is  also  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  pilgrims  from  these  countries, 
on  their  road  to  Mecca. 

Aleppo  Is  considered  the  third  city  in  the  Turkish  empire,  Con- 
stantinople and  Cairo  alone  exceeding  it  in  importance.  It  is  the 
cleanest  and  best-built  of  all  the  Turkish  cities,  although  it  possesses 
no  structures,  either  ancient  or  modem,  which  deserve  particular  atten- 
tion. Its  streets  are  wider,  cleaner,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  white- 
ness of  the  stone  of  which  the  walls  are  built,  more  cheerful  than 
those  of  most  Eastern  cities.  Strangers,  of  all  religions,  are  attracted  to 
Aleppo  by  its  commerce,  and  have  introduced  a  larger  spirit  of  urbanity 
and  toleration  than  is  usual  in  Mohammedan  cities.  The  population, 
which  was  formerly  reckoned  at  above  150,000,  has  been  reduced  to 
only  70,000,  of  whom  15,000  are  Christians,  of  the  Greek  communion  ; 
they  were  exposed,  two  years  since,  without  having  given  any  pro- 
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vocation,  to  a  ferocious  attack  of  the  Turkish  soldiers,  in  which  many 
were  craelly  murdered.  The  Americans  have  established  an  excellent 
mission  there,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Ford,  and  few 
stations  can  be  of  greater  importance,  considering  its  central  situation. 
The  people  are,  however,  reported  to  be  so  engrossed  with  com- 
mercial pursuits,  as  to  be  very  indifferent  to  religious  instruction. 

About  thirty  miles  north  of  Antioch  is  the  bay  of  Iskenderoun,  or  . 
Alexambbetta,  which  offers  the  best  road  and  most  sheltered  anchor- 
age on  the  coast  of  Syria— it  is  now  the  chief  port  of  Aleppo,  but  being 
surroundedby  unhealthy  marshes,  the  town  is  in  a  state  of  complete  ruin, 
and  very  thinly  inhabited.  These  marshes  are  caused  by  the  waters  of 
two  mountain  springs,  accumulating  and  stagnating  in  the  plain,  in 
consequence  of  the  channels  by  which  they  should  be  discharged  into 
the  sea  being  completely  choked  up  with  mud  and  weeds.  These 
marshes  were  thoroughly  drained  under  the  active  administration  of 
Ibrahim  Pasha. 

Not  far  from  Iskenderoun  we  passed  the  rivers  Gehoun  (ancient 
Sams)  and  Cydnus,  on  the  banks  of  which  are  situated  the  towns  of 
Adofw  and  Tarsus,  the  last  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  St.  PauL 

Adan A. — Adana,  the  very  ancient  capital  of  Cilida,  stiU  possesses 
some  wrecks  of  its  former  grandeur,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is 
a  magnificent  gateway.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  declivity 
above  the  river  Gehoun,  and  is  still  a  flourishing  city,  surrounded 
by  extensive  cotton  plantations,  and  adorned  with  fruit  trees  and 
vineyards.  Adana  exports  large  quantities  of  wheat,  barley,  cotton, 
and  sesame,  as  well  as  gall  nuts,  from  the  mountains,  and  copper  from 
the  northern  districts;  it  has  a  population  of  about  10,000. 

Tarsus  maintains  its  name  and  position  on  the  Cydnus,  but  as  the 
materials  of  the  ancient  city  were  taken  to  build  the  modern  town,  it 
is  vain  to  seek  for  monuments  corresponding  to  its  ancient  fame. 
The  town  has  no  appearance  of  grandeur,  as  the  houses  are  only  one 
story  high.  Tarsus,  one  of  the  ancient  capitals  of  Cilicia,  attained  great 
renown  under  the  Roman  empire  as  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  learning 
and  wealth.  It  is  celebrated  as  being  the  birth-place  of  St.  Paul, 
to  whom  one  of  its  most  ancient  churches  is  dedicated.  It  is  still  a 
populous  and  stirring  place.  In  winter  its  population  amounts  to 
30,000,  as  the  Turcoman  shepherds,  who  feed  their  flocks  on  the  heights 
of  Mount  Taurus,  regularly  descend  towards  winter  to  the  rich  plains 
which  surround  this  city  and  Adana.  Tarsus  is  between  six  and  seven 
miles  from  the  sea.  In  the  time  of  Abulfeda,  at  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Tarsus  was  still  a  large  town,  surrounded  by  a 
double  wall,  and  in  the  occupation  of  Armenian  Christians. 

As  our  course  did  not  lie  near  the  large  and  important  island 
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of  Cyprus,  the  following  brief  account  is  abridged  from  another 
itinerary : — The  Island  of  Cypbus  possesses  peculiar  interest  for  the 
Christian,  as  the  native  country  of  Barnabas,  who  sold  his  possessioiM 
here,  and  devoted  the  money  to  the  use  of  the  infant  Church.  As  the 
companion  of  St.  Paul,  he  traversed  its  whole  extent  from  Salamis  to 
Faphos,  proclaiming  with  him  the  glorious  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Mnason,  "  the  old  disciple,"  spent  his  youth  in  this  island ;  and  it  is 
also  here  that  we  are  introduced  to  Sergius  Paulns,  and  Elymas  the 
sorcerer.  Such  is  the  bigotry  of  the  Greeks,  that  any  Jew  who  has 
dared  set  foot  upon  the  island,  has  been  persecuted  without  remorse 
from  the  reign  of  Trajan,  even  to  the  present  time.  Is  this  owing  to 
the  remembrance  of  the  destruction  of  Salamis  by  the  Jews,  during 
the  reign  of  Trajan  ? 
V  Cyprus  is  140  miles  in  length,  and  sixty-three  in  breadth :  its 
^  population  is  estimated  at  80,000  Greeks,  and  10,000  Turks.  Nicona^ 
the  capital,  contains  about  15,000  inhabitants;  there,  as  well  as  at 
Farrutgoata  and  Lamica,  Italian  is  spoken,  but  modem  Greek  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  island.  There  is  an  archbishop,  who  is  almost  independent 
of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  fertilitjr 
of  this  island;  the  wheat  is  of  superior  quality;  the  grapes,  the  most 
luscious  in  the  world,  produce  a  rich  and  celebrated  wine,  like  Tokay; 
the  fruits  are  delicious,  and  game  abundant;  they  have  flourishing  manu- 
factures of  leather,  carpets,  and  cotton.  The  inhabitants  are,  however, 
greatly  oppressed,  and  not  half  the  produce  is  obtained,  which  the 
island  is  capable  of  supplying ;  many  plains,  once  richly  cultivated, 
being  now  barren  and  desolate.  On  the  Cape  Chitti,  are  found  the 
\  ruins  of  ancient  CUium ;  and  some  Phcenician  inscriptions  confirm  the 
^:-f  (  opinion  of  Jerome  and  Epiphanius,  that  the  island  is  the  Chittim  of 
C  the  Hebrews.  The  converts  of  Cyprus  supplied  missionaries  to  the 
Gentiles :  "  Some  of  them  were  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene  which,  when 
they  were  come  to  Antioch,  spake  unto  the  Grecians,  preaching  the 
Lord  Jesus."  •  The  Heathens  represented  Venus  to  have  been  bom 
at  Cyprus,  and  to  have  chosen  Paphos  for  her  favourite  shrine. 

Proceeding  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  we  arrived  at  Rhodes. 
Green  hills  rise  gently  behind  the  town,  which  is  surrounded 
with  gardens,  except  on  the  side  fronting  the  harbour,  on  the 
left  hand  of  which  is  a  range  of  lofty  and  precipitous  hills.  The 
climate  of  the  island  is  particularly  mild  and  salubrious,  and  the  soil 
extremely  fertile,  producing  all  kinds  of  fruit  Kecent  travellers  affirm, 
that  at  the  entrance  of  the  ancient  harbour  are  to  be  found  the  ruins  of 
buttresses,  the  distance  between  which  is  twenty-seven  yards.  This 
space  would  quite  have  afforded  room  for  the  celebrated  colossal 

•  Acts  zi.  20. 
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ttatae  of  Apollo,  which  was  seventy-fiye  cubits  high,  and  spanned  the 
entrance  of  the  port.  Rhodes  was  celebrated  for  its  learning,  which 
attracted  Cicero  and  C»sar  as  students.  This  city  was  also  the  refuge 
of  the  knights  of  St.  John,  some  of  whose  fortifications  are  still  seen, 
and  who  acquired  such  military  renown  in  their  wars  with  the  Turks. 
It  is  the  country  of  the  Dodanim,  or  Kodanim  of  Scripture.  \    er  ^f 

The  next  island  of  interest  was  Stancho,  ancient  Ck)8,  celebrated  as 
the  birth-place  of  Hippocrates ;  it  is  mountainous,  but  very  fertile  and 
beautiful 

Proceeding  on  the  Icarian  Sea,  we  next  approached  the  Island 
of  PatmOS,  now  called  Patimo;  it  lies  beyond  Calamo  and  Lero, 
about  sixteen  miles  south-west  of  Samos;  it  is  twelve  miles  in 
length,  six  in  breadth,  and  about  twenty-eight  in  circumference. 
It  is  impossible  to  gaze  upon  this  little  island,  sleeping  on  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  without  a  deep  and  awful  in- 
terest. This  was  the  only  spot  in  Europe,  which  the  Son  of  man 
honoured  with  his  bodily  presence,  and  where  St  John  the  beloved 
apostle,  in  exile  and  in  solitude,  received  that  glorious  vision  of  his 
Master  in  His  glory,  and  under  His  direction  penned  the  record  of 
the  prophetic  history  of  the  Church.  The  island  is  in  general  barren 
and  bleak,  a  fit  place  of  banishment ;  it  has  two  peaks  on  the  summit 
of  the  hills,  on  one  of  which  is  situated  a  convent. 

The  FoRNi  Islands  and  Samos  were  next  approached.  Samos  was 
the  birth-place  of  Pythagoras,  and  is  interesting  to  the  Christian 
traveller,  as  the  spot  where  St.  Paul  tarried,  on  his  way  to  Miletus, 
to  deliver  his  memorable  parting  address  to  the  elders  from  Ephesus. 

At  Scio,  the  ancient  C%tci«,  Acts  xx.  15,  the  eye  dwells  on  many 
desolated  houses,  memorials  of  the  awful  massacre  of  which  this  island 
was  the  fearful  scene,  during  the  revolution  of  the  Greeks,  which 
ended  in  their  emancipation  from  the  Turks.  The  situation  of  the 
town  is  very  beautiful,  and  it  is  surrounded  with  orange  groves.  The 
burying-place  of  a  famous  Jewish  rabbi,  Baal  Turim,  is  shown  in  the 
island.  We  reached  Smyrna,  after  a  most  interesting  voyage  among 
these  classical  islands ;  their  general  exterior  aspect  is  rocky,  and 
rather  barren ;  but  in  the  interior,  the  valleys  and  glens  are  enriched 
with  a  luxuriant  and  most  beautiful  vegetation.  ft^^C^  \i  t 

Smyrna. 
The  favourable  position  of  Smjma,  with  respect  to  the 
beautifal  and  prodactive  regions  of  Asia  Minor,  is  safi&cient  to 
render  it  a  citj  of  some  importance ;  its  nataral  site,  moreover, 
is  such  as  to  ensure  its  wealth  and  prosperity,  for  it  can  boast 
of  an  excellent  baj,  vnth  safe  anchorage ;  and  its  harbour  is 
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well  secured,  and  commodious ;  while  to  the  rear  of  the  citj  is  a 
plain,  through  which  the  Meles  flows,  yielding  abundance  of  rich 
fruits  and  vegetables.  With  such  natural  advantages,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Smyrna  rose  to  importance  at  an  early  period. 
It  was  first  on  the  list  of  those  cities  that  claimed  the  honour  of 
giving  birth  to  Homer,  and  at  a  later  period  was  taken  into  the 
Ionian  confederacy.  When  rebuilt  by  Antigonus,  after  its 
destruction  by  the  Lydians,  it  again  rose  rapidly  to  eminence 
and  prosperity.  Its  gymnasium,  temple  to  Homer,  and  the 
admirable  order  and  elegance  of  its  streets,  earned  for  it  the 
praise  of  the  critical  Strabo,  as  the  most  beautiful  city  of  Asia. 
The  materials  of  the  ancient  city  have  been  appropriated  to  the 
erection  of  the  modern  Smyrna.  Its  extent  is  about  four  miles 
along  the  bay,  by  one  mile  in  breadth.  The  chief  object  now 
to  be  seen,  is  a  large  Genoese  Castle  on  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
which,  with  the  groves  and  minarets  rising  from  the  town 
beneath,  present  from  the  sea  a  very  magnificent  view. 
Estimates  of  the  population  vary  from  100,000  to  120,000 ;  of 
these  it  is  calculated  there  are  30,000  Greeks,  and  8,000 
Armenians.  The  European  population,  supposed  to  be  about 
2,000,  includes  a  large  proportion  of  French.  This  admixture 
tends  much  to  give  a  cheerful  and  lively  aspect  to  the  otherwise 
sombre  character  of  a  Turkish  city. 

The  Moslems  reside  in  a  high  and  separate  part  of  the  town, 
which,  by  the  solitude  and  silence  of  its  narrow  winding  streets, 
forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  lively  stir,  and  bustling 
activity  of  the  European  and  Frank  quarters.  The  streets  are 
wider,  better  paved,  and  cleaner,  than  is  generally  the  case  in 
Oriental  cities,  and  this  applies  especially  to  the  new  district 
raised  near  the  shore.  The  bazaars  are  extensive,  and  very 
well  stored  with  goods.  The  fiat-terraced  roofs,  and  domes, 
observed  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  mostly  disappear  in  the  north, 
and  the  houses  are  generally  roofed  with  red  tiles.  The  ancient 
river  MeleSf  a  small  stream  on  whose  banks  Homer  is  supposed 
to  have  been  born,  and  from  which  he  received  the  name  of 
**  blind  Melesigenes,"  flows  through  the  town  to  the  sea ;  a  cave 
is  shown,  where  he  is  believed  to  have  habitually  retired  for 
study.  Outside  the  town,  the  stream  is  crossed  by  a  bridge, 
called  the  Caravan  bridge,  at  a  place  where  the  people  assemble 
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for  amusement  in  gardens  and  coffee-houBes.  A  little  further 
on,  is  a  large  grove  of  remarkable  fine  cypresses,  which  is  used 
as  the  Turkish  burying- ground. 

The  few  remains  of  the  ancient  city,  are  on  the  hill  (Mount 
Pagus),  which  is  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  the  Acropolis ;  these 
ruins  have  been  repaired  and  used  at  various  periods  as  a  fortress, 
especially  during  the  wars  between  the  knights  of  Rhodes  and  the 
Turks ;  traces  exist  of  the  stadium,  or  amphitheatre,  in  which 
Polycarp  was  martyred ;  this  is  now  indicated  by  an  oratory, 
which  is  resorted  to  both  by  Christians  and  Turks.  Within 
the  Acropolis,  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter;  and 
in  another  part  of  the  hill,  those  of  a  theatre.  Lower  down, 
are  shown  the  ruins  of  the  reputed  church  of  St.  John. 
Smyrna  is  extremely  hot  in  summer,  and  it  is  a  singular 
fact,  that  the  hottest  wind  blows  from  the  north ;  this  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  temperature  of  the  wind  having  been  raised  while 
passing  over  the  extensive  range  of  high  table*lands  north  of 
Smyrna,  the  surface  of  which  has  been  intensely  heated  by  the 
burning  sun  of  an  Eastern  sky  beating  daily  for  months  upon 
it,  without  a  single  cooling  shower.  We  one  day  saw  the 
thermometer  rapidly  rise  from  80^  to  near  100^,  when  a  high 
wind  suddenly  set  in  from  the  north.  The  cooling  breezes 
blow  off  the  sea  from  the  south,  and  are  called  Inbat» 

Smyrna  has  long  been  noted  for  its  extensive  commerce  and 
great  wealth.  Its  exports,  like  those  of  Asia  Minor,  are  raw  silk, 
cotton,  carpets,  mohair,  raisins,  figs,  drugs,  and  a  few  precious 
stones.  The  returns  are  chiefly  in  wrought  silk,  woollens,  tin, 
lead,  and  glass.  During  the  existence  of  the  commercial 
factories,  the  trade  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Europeans,  and 
more  especially  of  the  English  ;  but  since  the  breaking  up  of  these 
companies,  the  trade  has  in  a  great  measure  been  monopolized 
by  natives,  either  Armenians  or  Greeks ;  and  as  they  have  a 
great  talent  for  business^  the  number  of  European  mercantile 
houses  is  lessened. 

There  are  two  beautiful  villages  a  few  miles  from  the 
city,  with  handsome  villas  surrounded  by  lovely  gardens  and 
groves,  where  the  wealthy  Frank  merchants  and  Government 
agents  reside  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  One  of 
these,  Boumabat,  is  situated  in  the  hills ;  we  passed  some  very 
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pleasant  days  there,  under  the  hospitahle  roof  of  our  excellent 
friend,  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Lewis,  the  British  Chaplain,  who  most 
kindly  supplied  us  with  valuable  information  respecting  the 
objects  of  our  mission,  and  assisted  us  in  the  selection  of  a 
native  pupil.     The  other  village,  Bugea,  is  situated  in  the  plain. 

State  op  Education — Public  Schools. — The  French 
have  been  actively  engaged  for  many  yeara,  in  endeavouring 
to  render  their  influence  paramount  in  Smyrna,  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  East,  by  obtaining  a  control  over  the 
education  of  all  classes;  they  have,  for  this  purpose,  estab- 
lished in  Smyrna  schools  for  the  rich  and  the  poor  of  both 
sexes,  as  well  as  an  hospital  and  dispensary  superintended  by 
sisters  of  charity,  who  visit  the  poor  in  their  own  houses. 
There  is  a  college  for  boarders  conducted  by  the  Jesuits;  a 
large  day-school  under  the  care  of  the  Lazarites,  and  a  large 
day  and  female  boarding-school,  managed  by  sisters  of  charity. 
The  Greeks  and  Armenians  have  also  established  schools,  'hoth 
elementary  ones,  for  the  young  connected  with  their  Churches, 
and  others,  in  which  a  higher  education  is  given  for  the  children 
of  the  better  classes.  The  largest  and  best-conducted  Greek 
school  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  British  Consul,  and 
managed  by  a  Committee  of  Franks  and  natives. 

These  schools  being  closed  for  the  summer  vacation,  we  could 
not  visit  them ;  but  wa  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the 
character  of  the  instruction  bestowed,  by  the  examination  of 
some  of  their  pupils,  who  offered  themselves  as  candidates  for 
admission  into  the  Malta  College,  and  by  information  obtained 
from  other  respectable  sources.  We  found  that  the  public  at 
Smyrna,  as  well  as  at  Alexandria  and  other  places  which  we 
had  visited,  were  losing  confidence  in  the  education  conducted 
by  the  priesthood  of  the  ancient  Christian  Churches ;  the 
general  complaint  being,  that  the  children  made  very  little  pro- 
gress in  knowledge.  This  is  not  surprising,  for  while  they 
teach  them  foreign  languages,  and  store  their  memories  with 
scanty  portions  of  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history,  and  a 
few  unconnected  scraps  of  literature,  their  system  of  instruction 
is  not  calculated  either  to  exercise  and  strengthen  the  reasoning 
faculties,  or  to  cultivate  the  moral  principles,  so  as  to  train  up 
the  pupils  as  rational  and  responsible  beings. 
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To  abstain  from  teaching  the  people  to  think  or  reason, 
seems,  indeed,  as  was  formerly  observed,  a  part  of  the  settled 
policj  of  the  rulers  of  these  Churches,  in  order,  no  doubt,  that 
thej  maj  more  easily  maintain  a  despotic  sway  over  their 
minds.  In  the  higher  Greek  schools,  the  instruction  is  rather 
better  than  in  the  Roman  Catholic,  especially  as  regards  the 
teaching  of  ancient  Greek,  to  which  they  have  of  late  years 
been  paying  considerable  attention;  but  one  of  the  pupils  told 
us,  he  never  heard  the  subject  of  religion  alluded  to,  nor  saw  a 
Bible,  during  an  attendance  of  several  years  at  this  school ;  all 
their  religious  instruction  consisting  in  learning  a  little  of  the 
Church  Catechism  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  Armenian 
schools  appear  to  be,  on  the  whole,  by  far  the  best  managed, 
and  the  attainments  of  one  of  their  pupils  whom  we  examined, 
were  satisfactory.*  The  Armenians  publish  a  newspaper, 
called  the  "Dawn  of  Ararat;"  the  Greeks  have  also  a  news- 
paper, and  a  literary  periodical  entitled^  "  Philologia." 

State  op  Public  Morals. — The  standard  of  public  morals 
at  Smyrna,  and  in  Asia  Minor  generally,  is  very  low.  Lying 
and  cheating  are  scarcely  reckoned  vices ;  the  man,  for  in- 
stance, who  is  the  most  successful  in  overreaching  his  neigh- 
bours, being  the  most  admired  for  his  cleverness.  The  love  of 
money  is  the  ruling  passion,  and  usury  is  carried  to  a  fearful 
extent,  five  per  cent,  per  month  being  not  an  uncommon  rate  of 
interest  in  private  transactions  among  natives.  The  established 
standard  rate  of  interest  in  commercial  dealings,  is  one  per  cent, 
a-month ;  but  usurers  have  been  known  to  exact  as  much  as  a 
hundred  per  cent,  a-year.  False  witnesses  can  be  obtained  with 
the  greatest  facility,  by  a  trifling  remuneration,  and  this  is  so  com- 
mon, that  it  is  no  longer  considered  a  serious  offence.  The  j  udges 
are  generally  so  corrupt,  that  justice  is  at  the  command  of  the 
highest  bidder.  Theft  is  also  common,  though  seldom  attended 
with  burglary.  Little  value  is  set  on  human  life,  and  murder, 
either  in  resentment  or  for  the  love  of  gain,  is  perpetrated  without 
much  hesitation.  Although  travellers  may  generally  pursue 
their  journeys  unmolested,  the  case  of  Sir  Lawrence  Jones, 
a  few  years  since,  was  a  terrible  example  of  the  contrary ;  and 

*  This  youth,  the  son  of  an  Armenian  priest,  was  receiYed  by  us  as  a 
free  pupil,  into  the  College  at  Malta. 
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even  now^  caravans  are  not  unj&equently  attacked  at  points  of 
their  route,  where  they  have  been  expected  bj  the  robbers. 
Intemperance  is  not  a  common  vice  among  Orientals ;  but 
chastity  is  a  virtue  little  valued,  and  the  morals  of  the  women 
are  said  to  be  generally  very  lax.  The  agricultural  population 
being  exposed  to  fewer  temptations  than  that  of  towns,  is  less 
depraved,  and  in  certain  remote  districts,  they  have  preserved 
some  of  the  virtues  of  the  patriarchal  mode  of  life.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  the  communities  of  Christians  settled 
in  the  more  remote  regions  of  Asia,  such  as  the  Jacobites  and 
Nestorians,  &c. ;  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  wandering  Arabs, 
among  whom  polygamy  scarcely  exists,  whose  habits  of  life  are 
simple,  and  domestic  morals  generally  pure. 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  low  state  of  morals  in  Smyrna, 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  both  the  Mohammedan  and 
Christian  inhabitants  of  that  city  are  commonly  accused  by  the 
people  of  other  parts  of  the  East,  of  being  notoriously  immoral 
and  irreligious,  on  which  account  Smyrna  has  received  from  the 
Turks  the  name  of  Giaour  (Infidel)  Sktrna.  The  Turks  say 
that  the  Mohammedans  have  been  deteriorated  by  their  inter- 
course with  the  Franks,  and  have  imbibed  all  the  vices  of 
Europeans,  without  any  of  their  virtues.* 

When,  in  addition  to  the  defective  education  of  the  young,  the 
character  of  the  religious  instruction  provided  for  the  adult 
Christian  population  is  examined,  their  low  moral  condition 
will  easily  be  understood.  Instead  of  carefully  instructing  them 
in  the  saving  doctrines  and  pure  precepts  of  God's  holy  Word, 
the  teaching  of  their  Churches  in  these    respects  is  most 

*  The  AboYe-desoribed  deplorable  social  demoralization  has  rather  grown 
worse  since  our  visit  to  that  city.  The  respectable  inhabitants  are  now 
compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  the  town  from  the  neighbouring  -villages,  and 
the  Correspondent  of  a  leading  journal  writes  as  follows  : — 

*'By  adyioes  of  the  28d  Feb.  (1853),  from  Smyrna,  we  learn  that  crime 
and  debaiiohezy  are  continually  on  the  increase.  During  the  preceding  week, 
there  had  been  four  murders  in  the  public  streets.  The  new  GoTemor- 
Ghneral,  Ali  Pasha,  who  promises  speedily  to  put  an  end  to  such  a  sad 
state  of  things,  has  issued  a  proclamation  prohibiting  the  wearing  of 
weapons,  to  which  no  one  pays  the  least  attention.  The  general  profligacy 
appears  to  hare  extended  to  some  member  of  the  British  Gdnsnlate^  where 
a  deposit  of  65,000  piastres  has  disappeared." 
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defective  and  unsound.  Their  discipline  has,  moreover,  an 
extremely  corrupting  influence  upon  the  popular  habits  of 
life,  bj  its  frequent  alternations  from  excessive  severitj  to 
an  opposite  laxity,  imposing  upon  them  frequent  fasts  and 
penances,  followed  generallj  by  feasting  and  revelry.  During 
the  few  days,  for  example,  immediately  preceding  the  long  fast 
of  Lent,  it  is  customary  for  the  people  to  give  themselves 
entirely  up  to  carnal  indulgence,  all  ordinary  occupations  being 
suspended  for  a  continued  round  of  attendance  at  balls,  theatres, 
and  every  variety  of  worldly  amusement  and  dissipation;  a 
custom  very  analogous  to  the  saturnalia  of  the  Heath^i.  All 
this,  however,  is  freely  allowed  by  the  priests.  The  people 
have  then  to  atone  for  their  sins,  by  seven  weeks  of  strict 
fasting,  during  which  they  must  attend  long  and  unintelligible 
Church  services,  light  wax  tapers  or  lamps  before  the  images 
of  favourite  saints  and  Madonnas,  and  perform  a  variety  of 
irksome  penances.  By  compliance,  however,  with  this  burden- 
some, idolatrous,  and  unprofitable  ceremonial,  they  obtain,  after 
confession,  the  absolution  of  their  sins,  are  admitted  to  receive 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and  assured  that  they  stand  justified  in  the 
sight  of  GUxi,  and  will,  if  they  die,  be  admitted  into  heaven. 
Li  order  to  compensate  for  the  severe  privations  of  Lent,  the 
people  generally  desecrate  Easter  week,  by  indulging  in  eating 
and  drinking  to  excess,  and  in  other  carnal  pleasures,  sometimes 
fatal,  in  consequence  of  the  sadden  transition  to  full  diet; 
they  then  resume  their  former  course  of  worldly  pursuits,  until 
the  next  season  of  fasting  arrives,  when,  having  run  up  a  new 
score  of  sins,  they  again  obtain  their  remission,  by  submitting 
to  the  discipline  of  the  Church.  The  same  practice  is  repeated 
every  succeeding  year,  so  that  their  lives  are  generally  passed 
in  an  alternate  deliberate  course  of  sinning  and  repenting ;  and 
though  the  conduct  of  an  individual  may  have  been  characterized 
throughout  life,  by  a  long  course  of  immorality,  he  is  certain  of 
obtaining  absolution  in  the  end,  and  the  promise  of  eternal 
happiness,  by  conforming  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Church. 
One  consequence  of  this  monstrous  system  of  religious  teaching 
is,  that  the  robber,  the  murderer,  the  harlot,  &c.,  are  enabled 
to  stifle  the  warnings  of  conscience,  by  being  permitted  to 
partake  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Church,  while  continuing  in 
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the  pursuit  of  their  nefarious  career,  and  are  thus  taught  to 
make  God  serve  with  their  sins;  thej  have  sometimes  been 
known  to  have  become  so  perverted  and  hardened,  as  blas- 
phemously to  invoke  the  assistance  of  God  and  their  saints,  in 
the  perpetration  of  their  crimes. 

The  seasons  of  fasting  in  the  Greek,  are  more  numerous  than 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  but  there  are  a  large  number 
of  saints'  dajs  in  both,  which  are  usually  spent  in  idleness  and 
dissipation. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  great  facility  with  which  the  remission 
of  sin  is  obtained  in  these  Churches,  must  tend  to  lower  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  the  sense  of  its  infinite  evil ;  it  must  inevitably 
incline  them  to  consider  sin  but  a  small  thing,  and  lessen  their  fear 
of  its  consequences,  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  clear  declara- 
tions of  the  Word  of  God,  that  '<the  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die,'' 
and  that  "  He  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty."  The  neces- 
sary result  of  such  a  course  of  religious  observances  (whatever 
may  be  the  theory  of  these  Churches),  has  been  to  create  and 
uphold  a  very  low  standard  of  morals ;  for  it  operates, 
indirectly,  as  an  encouragement  to  vice.  There  can  be  no 
hope,  therefore,  of  raising  the  moral  tone  of  the  people  in  those 
countries,  so  long  as  they  continue  deluded  by  the  belief  of 
the  priests  being  invested  by  Gt>d  with  the  power  of  judicially 
forgiving  sin.  This  power,  however,  the  priests  are  most  jealous 
to  preserve,  because  it  is  one  of  their  greatest  sources  of  revenue. 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  corrupting  influence  of  the 
religious  teaching  and  observances  of  the  ancient  Eastern 
Churches,  although  extremely  painful  and  humiUating,  conveys 
some  valuable  instruction;  for  it  incontrovertibly  establishes 
the  fact,  that  the  substitution  of  the  High  Church  doctrine  of 
justification  by  sacrametUal  grcuse^  to  be  obtained  only  through 
the  instrumentality  of  a  salaried  priesthood,  ^in  place  of  the 
great  scriptural  and  Protestant  doctrine  of  justification  bt 
FAITH  only,  bestowed  as  the  direct  gift  of  God  the  Holy  Spirit, 
without  the  need  of  any  human  agency,  has  a  highly 
demoralizing  influence  ;  for  the  love  of  money  is  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  heart  of  man,  that  the  priests  are  generally  unable 
to  resist  the  temptation  of  bartering  for  gold  and  silver  the 
souls  of  their  fellow-men. 
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It  is  utterly  vain  to  expect  that  these  ancient  Churches  cim 
ever  reform  themselves,  so  long  as  all  the  high  ecclesiastical 
offices  continue  to  be  openly  sold.  The  priest  who  aspires  to  a 
bishopric,  borrows  from  some  wealthy  banker  or  merchant 
a  large  sum  of  money  at  exorbitant  interest,  which  is  spent  in 
bidding  high  for  the  vacant  office.  If  he  succeeds,  he  then 
exacts  from  the  people  of  his  diocese  the  highest  dues  he  can 
impose,  in  order  to  pay  off  his  debt,  and  accumulate  a  provision 
for  himself.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis  told  us,  that  some  years  since, 
he  accompanied  the  Greek  Archbishop  of  Ephesus,  who  was  in 
many  respects  a  well-disposed  man,  round  his  diocese.  He 
observed,  that  wherever  they  stopped,  the  Bishop's  mind  seemed 
wholly  engrossed  with  raising  the  largest  possible  dues,  while 
he  paid  scarcely  any  attention  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
people.  When  he  arrived  at  a  town  or  village,  he  sent  scouts 
all  round  the  country,  to  summon  the  people  to  bring  their  dues, 
and  the  Sunday  interposed  no  suspension  of  this  worldly  traffic. 
Mr.  Lewis  having  expressed  some  surprise  at  such  a  mode 
of  proceeding,  the  Archbishq)  replied,  that  it  was  a  course  he 
was  compelled  to  pursue,  in  order  to  pay  ofT  his  purchase  debt, 
amounting  to  3,000/.,  and  secure  his  own  maintenance.  He 
died  soon  after,  and  was  reported  to  have  been  poisoned,  for 
the  sake  of  a  large  bribe  offered  by  a  competitor  for  the 
office.  The  only  way,  therefore,  of  bringing  about  a  reforma- 
tion, is  to  instruct  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  Word  of  Grod, 
without  expecting  the  co-operation  of  the  priesthood,  who  will 
strenuously  oppose  a  plan  of  this  nature,  lest  it  should  lead  to 
the  subversion  of  their  present  ecclesiastical  system,  and  the 
loss  of  their  power  and  wealth. 

Missions. — The  American  Mission  at  Smyrna  is  not  engaged, 
as  at  Beyrout  and  Constantinople,  in  the  work  of  education  and 
conversion,  but  is  occupied  exclusively  with  the  translation  and 
publication  of  works  in  the  Armenian  language.  The  English 
Church  Missionary  agent,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walters,  with  two  lay 
assistants,  is  employed  both  in  missionary  tours  through  Asia 
Minor,  and  in  the  distribution  of  religious  works.  There  is  a 
good  elementary  boarding  and  day-school  for  young  children  of 
both  sexes,  conducted  by  Miss  Damford,  an  American  lady, 
which  is  very  popular  with  every  sect,  although  the  Bib}e 
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is  read  by  all  the  ohildren  without  exception.  Another 
boarding-sohool,  providing  a  higher  education  for  boys,  ifl  on 
the  point  of  being  opened  through  the  praiseworthy  exer- 
tions of  some  British  residents.  About  ten  years  since,  a  day- 
school  for  natives  was  established  by  the  agent  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jetter,  and,  for  some  years, 
conducted  on  scriptural  principles  with  great  benefit  to  a  large 
number  of  ohildren.  But  the  priests,  taking  alarm  lest  their 
perversions  of  Divine  truth  should  be  detected  by  the  study  of 
the  Bible,  prohibited  the  parents  from  sending  their  children, 
and  the  school  was  given  up. 

Though  Smyrna  has  long  had  the  advantage  of  resident 
missionaries,  and  of  the  faithfyil  ministry  of  a  devoted  clergyman, 
in  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Lewis,  the  British  Chaplain,  there  are  few 
signs  oi  religious  life  among  the  native  population,  or  of  that 
thirst  for  information  awakened  in  other  places ;  this  may  partly 
be  accounted  for  by  the  all-absorbing  influence  of  commercial 
pursuks,  common  to  lai^e  seaport  towns.  In  some  other  parts 
of  Asia  Minor,  however,  very  remarkable  reformation  move- 
ments have  sprung  up  among  the  natives,  within  the  last 
eighteen  months.  The  good  work  commenced  at  Ain  Tab,  not 
very  &r  from  Aleppo,  and  is  stated  to  have  originated 
principally  in  the  exertions  of  a  bishop  of  the  Armenian 
Church  in  that  district,  who^  having  been  converted  to  Pro- 
testantism, applied  for  assistance  and  employment  to  the 
American  missionaries  at  Constantinople.  They  supplied  him 
with  a  stock  of  religious  books,  and  advised  him  to  go  and 
instruct  his  countrymen,  and  sell  the  books  for  his  livelihood. 
His  labours  were  blessed  from  the  beginning,  though  he  went 
about  only  in  the  humble  character  of  a  conmion  colporteur.  He 
soon  collected  a  small  congr^aticm  of  converts,  and  established 
a  school ;  and  the  numbers  have  gradually  increased,  until  the 
new  oongregation  now  reckons  200  r^ular  members,  and 
the  school  several  hundred  children.  So  great  is  the  zeal  by 
which  they  are  animated,  that  a  number  of  poor  labourers  are 
going  round  the  country  with  books,  as  voluntary  lay  mission- 
aries to  instruct  their  countrymen,  while  working  for  their  own 
subsistence.  The  awakening  at  Ain  Tab  has  been  followed 
by  similar  movements  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  some 
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account  of  which  will  be  given  at  the  close  of  this  joarnal. 
There  are  several  congregations  of  reformed  natives  in  Con« 
stantinople  and  the  neighbourhood,  some  of  them  under  the 
charge  of  native  pastors  ordained  bj  the  missionaries. 

Smyrna  being  the  chief  seaport  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  great 
centre  of  communication  with  the  interior  of  the  country,  is  an 
admirable  missionary  station ;  it  can  be  advantageously  used  as 
the  head-quarter  from  whence  missionary  agents  could  be  sent 
to  visit  the  various  districts  of  Asia  Minor.  Books  can  also  be 
cheaply  printed  in  the  native  languages,  and  good  elementary 
schools  could  be  established  for  the  education  of  the  natives  of 
both  sexes.  The  foregoing  interesting  statements  concerning  the 
religious  and  moral  condition  of  the  people,  taken  in  connexion 
with  similar  ones  contained  in  our  previous  reports  on  Egypt, 
Palestine,  and  Syria,  distinctly  establish  two  important  facts : — 
1st.  That  there  is  an  extensive  field  open  for  Christian  exer- 
tion in  all  these  countries.  2d.  That  the  present  is  a  time 
holding  out  the  most  encouraging  prospects  of  success,  and 
loudly  calling,  therefore,  for  extensive  efforts  to  promote  the 
spiritual  regenerati<Hi  of  the  people, of  these  once  celebrated 
r^ons. 

THE   ANCIENT  CUUECHES    OF    ASIA. 

The  minute  accuracy  with  which  the  Divine  judgments  pronounced 
against  some  of  these  Churches  have  been  fulfilled,  is  so  remarkable, 
that,  although  we  were  unable  to  visit  any  of  their  sites,  except 
Smyrna,  I  shall  introduce  a  brief  account  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  localities  where  they  stood,  borrowed  chiefly  from  the  Rev.  J. 
Hartley's  "  Greece."  It  will  be  seen,  that  on  the  sites  of  the  four 
Churches  which  are  partially  commended,  and  partially  reproved, 
Smyrna,  Philadelphia,  Thyatira,  and  Pergamos,  populous  cities,  con- 
taining communities  of,  at  least,  nominal  Christians,  still  exist ;  while 
the  other  three,  Ephesus,  Sardis,  and  Laodicea,  whose  wickedness 
was  extreme,  have  been  so  utterly  destroyed,  that  their  sites  are  com- 
pletely deserted. 

*•  SMTRKA.~The  Church  of  Smyrna  it  represented  (Rev.  ii.  8—11)  as  con- 
tending with  most  severe  safferings— poverty,  slander,  and  persecution :  but 
modern  Smyrna  is  a  far  greater  sufferer.  The  former  thingt  have  patted  away : 
the  faithful  Smymaeans  have  long  since  fought  their  battle  and  won  tlieir  crown. 
But  now  the  evils  are  of  a  different  order — apostasy,  idolatry,  superstition,  Infi- 
delity, and  their  tremendous  consequences.  On  whatever  side  we  look,  we  meet 
only  with  what  is  calculated  to  ezdte  painful  feelings. 
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**  Smyrna  will  ever  be  to  the  Christian  a  most  interesting  spot.  The  conflict 
which  was  here  maintained,  was  one  of  no  common  description.  It  was  not  only 
Polycarp  himself,  who  was  the  gainer  by  his  sufferings ;  on  the  firmness  of  the 
Christian  martyrs  depended,  under  Divine  Providence,  the  transmission  of  the 
truth  to  the  latest  generations.  Had  th«y  yielded  to  the  fury  of  their  foes,  and 
denied  the  Lord  who  bought  them,  we  should  have  been  still  immersed  in  the 
ignorance  of  our  forefathers,  *  without  God  and  unthout  hope  in  the  world.* 

"  Ephesus. — March  31,  1826. — This  morning  we  crossed  the  plain,  to  the 
ruins  of  Ephesus.  One  of  the  first  objects  which  attract  notice  are  the  numerous 
places  of  burial  which  are  observed  on  the  declivity  of  Mount  Prion.  They  con- 
sist of  excavations  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  arched  with  stonework.  It  is  here  that, 
tradition  informs  us,  Timothy  was  buried :  and  it  is  to  this  place  that  supersti- 
tion assigns  the  story  of  the  Seven  Sleepers.  We  surveyed  with  pleasure  the 
Stadium;  but  nothing  at  Ephesus  was  so  interesting  as  the  remains  of  the 
Theatre.  It  was  here,  that  the  multitude  collected  by  Demetrius  and  his 
craftsmen  excited  the  uproar  which  threw  the  whole  city  into  confusion ;  and 
the  situation  of  the  building  affbrds  illustration  of  that  remarkable  occurrence. 

**  The  Theatre,  like  other  ancient  structures  of  the  same  name,  is  seated  on  a 
steep  declivity;  the  aeats  having  been  formed,  in  successive  tiers,  on  the  slope  of 
a  lofty  hill,  and  the  whole  building  being  open  to  the  sky.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
upwards  of  thirty  thousand  persons  could  have  conveniently  seated  themselves 
in  the  Theatre  of  Ephesus.  Before  them,  they  had  a  view  of  the  most  striking 
description.  Across  the  market-place,  and  at  no  great  distance,  they  beheld  that 
splendid  Temple,  which  was  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  and  which 
was  dedicated  to  'the  great  goddess  Diana,  whom  all  Asia  and  the  world 
worshipped.'  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Demetrius  would  avail  himself  of 
the  sight  of  this  splendid  object,  to  inflame  to  the  highest  pitch  the  passions  of  the 
multitude.  We  may  imagine  their  'eyes  fixed  on  this  famous  Temple,  and  their 
bands  directed  toward  it,  while  they  *  all,  with  one  voice,  about  the  space  of  two 
hours,  cried  out.  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians !'  The  very  situation  of  the 
Theatre  would  add  to  the  tumult  On  the  left  hand,  and  at  no  great  distance, 
are  the  steep  and  rocky  sides  of  Mount  Corissus;  forming  a  natural  and  lofty 
rampart,  which  completely  shuU  out  all  prospect  in  that  quarter.  The  shouts  of 
twenty  thousand  persons,  striking  against  this  mountain,  would  be  re-echoed 
with  loud  reverberations,  and  not  a  little  augment  the  uproar.  The  high  situa- 
tion of  the  Theatre  on  Mount  Prion  accounts  also  for  the  ease  with  which  such  an 
immense  multitude  was  assembled.  Under  these  circumstances.  It  Is  by  no 
means  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  attention  of  the  Town  Clerk  was  excited,  and 
that  he  felt  himself  called  on  to  interpose  his  authority. 

*'  Contrasting  the  sUte  of  Ephesus  as  we  found  it  with  the  circumstances  just 
alluded  to,  there  wa«  sufficient  room  for  astonishment  at  the  mighty  change. 
The  plough  has  passed  over  the  site  of  the  city ;  and  we  saw  the  green  com 
growing,  in  all  directions,  amidst  the  forsaken  ruins.  While  we  were  in  the 
Theatre,  two  large  eagles  perched  at  a  small  distance  above  us,  and  seemed  to 
gase  on  us  wi th  wonder,  as  i f  astonished  at  the  fiice  of  roan.  The  lines  of  Cowper 
seemed  most  appropriate : — 

"  They  are  so  unacquainted  with  mim, 
Their  tameness  is  shocking  to  me." 

«  From  the  theatre  we  pasted  into  the '  Agora,'  or  Forum.    This  public  place 
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was  just  below  the  Theatre ;  and  it  was  here  that  the  law  proceedings  were 
going  forward,  to  which  the  Town  Clerk  referred  Demetrius  and  his  companions.* 
I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  buildingSi  which  have  been  so  often  described  by 
travellers— the  supposed  ruins  of  Diana's  Temple,  the  Corinthian  Temple,  the 
Odeum,  and  the  Gymnasium — nor  on  the  great  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
scenery.  We  may  notice,  however,  the  supposed  ruins  of  a  Christian  Church, 
which  may  have  been  either  the  Church  of  St.  John  or  that  of  the  Virgin.  We 
saw,  at  the  east  end,  the  cross  of  the  Knights  of  Rliodes,  engraved  on  one  of  the 
stones ;  and  '  here  was  perhaps  held,'  we  said,  *  the  General  Council,  so  well 
known  in  ecclesiastical  history/ 

"  Laopicba.— From  HierapoUs  we  directed  our  course  toward  another 
ancient  city,  which  suggests,  to  the  serious  mind,  topics  of  painful  but  of  useful 
interest  I  know  of  no  part  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  which  is  more  calculated  to 
alarm  the  careless,  than  the  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  Rev.  iii.  14-^23.  '  Because 
thou  art  neither  cold  nor  hot,  because  thou  art  lukewarm,  because  thou  sayest, 
I  am  rich,  and  increased  with  goods,  and  have  need  of  nothing.'  Let  us  care- 
fully attend  to  the  condition  of  the  Laodiceans.  They  were  Christians ;  they 
were  Christians  who  had  a  creed  uncorrupted  by  human  additions,  and  correct 
according  to  the  very  model  of  apostolic  preaching  ;  nor  were  they  chargeable 
with  any  open  deviation  from  the  path  of  God's  commandments.  But  they 
were  not  zealous  for  Christ)  they  were  precisely  in  the  situation  of  those  who 
condemn  earnestness  and  activity  on  the  subject  of  eternal  salvation, — who  are 
continually  misapplying  the  precept, '  Be  not  righteous  overmuch.' 

'*  The  first  object  which  attracts  attention  at  Laodicea,  is  the  great  number  of 
sarcophagi.  In  these,  I  reflected,  the  material  part  of  many  Laodicean  Christians 
has  returned,  '  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust;'  their  spirits  have 
long  since  given  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  availed  themselves  of  the 
faithful  admonitions  of  the  Apoealypse. 

"  The  city  of  Laodicea  was  seated  on  a  hill  of  moderate  height,  but  of  con- 
siderable extent.  Its  ruins  attest  that  it  was  large,  populous,  and  splendid. 
There  are  still  to  be  seen  an  amphitheatre,  a  theatre,  an  aqueduct,  and  many 
other  buildings^  But  its  present  condition  is  in  striking  conformity  with  the 
rebuke  and  threatening  of  God.  Not  a  single  Christian  resides  at  Laodicea ! 
No  Turk  even  has  a  fixed  residence  on  this  forsaken  spot  Infidelity  iuelf 
must  confess*  that  the  menace  of  the  Scripture  has  been  executed. 

"  It  was  a  subject  of  interest  to  me,  to  find  that  the  Amphitheatre,  which  still 
remains,  was  built  not  much  later  than  the  time  when  St  John  wrote  the 
Apocalypse ;  nor  could  1  help  inquiring,  whether  theatrical  amusements  might 
not  have  been  one  of  the  principal  causes  which  induced  the  decay  of  spirituality 
at  Laodicea.  Though  circumstances  may  be  somewhat  different  in  modern 
theatres,  it  is  greatly  to  be  apprehended  that  the  results  are  not  dissimilar.  How 
many  a  youth,  who  encouraged  the  best  hopes,  has  been  utterly  ruined  by  these 
entertainments. 

"  Philadelphia. — After  a  ride  of  four  hours  we  arrived  at  Philadelphia. 
As  we  drew  near,  I  read  with  much  interest  the  epistle  (Rev.  iii.  7— Id)  to  that 
Church.  The  town  is  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  beneath  the  snowy  Mount 
Tmolus.  The  houses  are  embosomed  in  trees,  which  have  just  assumed  their 
fresh  green  foliage,  and  give  a  beautiful  effect  to  the  scene.     1  counted  six 
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minarets.  We  entered  through  a  mined  wall :  massy,  bat  by  no  means  of  great 
antiquity.  The  streets  are  excessively  lU-paTed  and  dirty.  The  tear  of  Christian 
pity  must  fall  over  modem  Philadelphia.  Were  Christ  himself  to  visit  it, 
would  he  not  weep  over  it,  as  once  over  Jerusalem  7  It  is,  indeed,  an  interesting 
circumstance,  to  find  Christianity  more  flourishing  here,  than  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  Turkish  Empire.  There  is  still  a  numerous  Christian  population, 
occupying  300  houses.  Divine  service  is  performed  every  Sunday,  in  five 
churches }  and  there  are  twenty  of  a  smaller  description,  in  which,  once  a-year, 
the  Liturgy  is  read.  But  though  the  candlestick  remains,  its  light  is  obscured ; 
the  lamp  still  exists,  but  where  is  its  oil  ?  Where  is  now  the  word  of  our  Lord's 
patience  ?— it  is  conveyed  in  sounds  unintelligible  to  those  who  hear.  When  the 
very  epistle  to  their  own  Church  is  read,  they  understand  it  not  I  The  word  of 
legendary  superstition,  and  of  multifarious  will-worship,  is  now  more  familiar  to 
their  ears.  And  where  is  the  bright  exhibition  of  Christian  viitnes  ?— unhappily, 
the  character  of  Christians  in  these  countries  will  scarcely  bear  comparison  with 
that  of  Mahommedans  themselves  I  In  a  word,  Philadelphia  has  had  her  share  in 
that  utter  apostasy  from  true  and  practical  Chris  tianity  which  has  been  the  bane 
of  the  East.  ' Grievous  wolves  have  entered  in,  not  sparing  the  flock.'  (Acts 
XX.  29.)  There  have  been  '  false  teachers  among  them,  who  privily  have  brought 
in  damnable  heresies,  even  denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them :  and  many  have 
followed  their  pernicious  ways,  by  reason  of  whom  the  way  of  truth  is  evil  spoken 
oV    (2  Peter  ii.  1,2.) 

**  We  ascended  the  ancient  Acropolis,  a  hill  above  the  city,  which  commands 
a  most  extensive  prospect.  Below  is  the  town,  surrounded  by  its  wall,  and 
embosomed  in  trees* 

**  The  remains  of  antiquity  at  Philadelphia  are  not  numerous.  I  have  noticed 
a  few  beautiful  sarcophi^,  now  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  troughs ;  but  the  rained 
wall  was  probably  erected  by  those  who  so  manfully  defended  the  city,  previously 
to  its  final  fall. 

"  Sardib.— This  morning  I  have  visited  Sardis,  once  the  splendid  capital  of 
Lydia,  the  famous  residence  of  Crcssus,  the  resort  of  Persian  monarchs,  and  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  magnificent  cities  of  the  world.  Now,  how  fallen !  The 
ruins  are,  with  one  exception,  more  entirely  gone  to  decay  than  those  of  most  of 
the  ancient  cities  which  we  have  visited.  No  Christians  reside  on  the  spot ;  two 
Greeks  only  work  in  a  mill  here,  and  a  few  wretched  Turkish  huts  are  scattered 
among  the  ruins.  We  saw  the  churdies  of  St  John  and  the  Virgin,  the  Theatre, 
and  the  building  styled  the  Palace  of  Crcesus;  but  the  most  striking  object  at 
Sardis,  is  the  Temple  o(  Cybele.  I  was  filled  with  wonder  and  awe  at  beholding 
the  two  stupendous  columns  of  this  edifice,  which  are  still  remaining ;  they  are 
silent  but  impressive  witnesses  of  the  power  and  splendour  of  antiquity.  I  read, 
amidst  the  ruins,  the  epistle  (Rev.  iii.  1—6)  addressed  to  the  Church  once  fixed 
here.  What  an  impressive  warning  to  Christian  Churches !  *  A  name  to  live 
while  dead  !•"• 

*  "  If  I  should  be  asked  what  impresses  the  mind  most  strongly  on  beholding 
Sardis,  I  should  say  its  indescribable «olt/tMfe,  like  the  darkness  in  Egypt,  darkness 
that  could  be  felt.  So  the  deep  solitude  of  the  spot,  once  the  *  lady  of  kingdoms,' 
produces  a  corresponding  feeling  of  detolate abandonment  in  the  mind,  which  can 
never  be  forgotten.  Connect  this  feeling  with  the  message  of  the  Apocalypse  to 
the  Church  of  Sardis ;  and  then  look  round  and  ask,  where  are  the  Churches, 
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'*  Thtatira.-^! 820^—1  hare  now  the  finvoar  to  write  in  the  aixth  of  the  leven 
Churchea.  It  is  tbout  four  hours  distant  from  Ifamora.  On  the  way,  we 
observed  many  columns  and  antiquities,  notifying  an  ancient  town.  Mr.  Arundell 
discovered  an  inscription,  containing  the  words,  *  from  thtatira/  Ak-hissar, 
the  modem  Tbyatira,  is  situated  on  a  plain,  and  is  embosomed  in  cypf  esses  and 
poplars.  The  buildings  are  in  general  mean ;  but  the  khan  in  which  we  are  at 
present  residing  is  by  far  the  best  which  1  have  yet  seen.  The  Oreeks  are  said 
to  occupy  300  houses,  and  the  Armenians-thirty.    Each  of  them  have  a  Church. 

**  We  paid  a  visit  to  the  church  of  the  Oreeks ;  it  is  a  wretched  stmetnre. 
Upon  opening  the  door,  we  had  to  descend  four  or  five  steps  into  the  body  of  the 
building.  Vfe  found  a  priest,  a  native  of  If  ilo,  who  was  engaged  in  hearing  the 
confessions  of  the  people. 

**  The  language  addressed  to  Thyatira  (Rev.  ii.  18—20),  is  rather  different  from 
that  of  the  other  epistles.  The  commendations  (v.  19)  are  scarcely  surpassed 
even  in  the  epistle  to  Philadelphia,  while  the  conduct  of  some  (vv.  SO,  21)  was 
impious  and  profligate.  The  Church  thus  exhibited  a  contrast  of  the  most 
exalted  piety  with  the  very  depths  of  SaUn.  In  too  many  parts  of  Christendom 
we  observe  a  similar  state  of  things,  even  at  this  day ;  how  important,  then,  the 
admonition,  *  That  which  ye  have  already,  hold  fast  till  I  comet '  " 

Pergamos,  in  Asia  Propria,  on  the  river  Catcus,  about  thirty  miles  from  the 
sea,  was  a  large  populous  city,  and  200  years  before  the  Christian  era  became  the 
residence  of  the  celebrated  Kings  of  the  ftmily  of  Attilus,  and  a  seat  of  litera- 
ture and  the  arts.  **  After  crossing  the  Caicus,"  says  Mr.  Macfariane,  **  I  saw, 
looking  over  those  vast  tumuli,  or  sepulchral  burrows,  similar  to  those  of  the 
plains  of  Troy,  the  Turkish  city  of  Pergamos,  with  its  tall  minarets,  and  toller 
cypresses,  situated  on  the  lower  declivities,  and  at  the  feet  of  the  Acropolis, 
whose  bold  grey  brow  was  crowned  by  the  rugged  walls  of  a  barbarous  castle,  the 
usurper  of  the  site  of  a  magnificent  Greek  temple.  The  town  consists,  for  the 
most  part,  of  small  and  mean  wooden  houses,  among  which  appear  the  remains  of 
early  Christian  Churches,  showing  like  vast  fortresses,  amid  vast  barracks  of 
wood ;  none  of  these  churches  have  any  scriptural  or  Apocalyptic  interest  con- 
nected with  them,  having  been  erected  several  centuries  after  the  ministry  of  the 
apostles,  when  Christianity  was  not  a  humble  and  defined  creed,  but  the  adopted 
religion  of  a  vast  empire.  The  Pagan  temples  have  fared  worse  than  those 
Christian  Churches  i  the  lanes  of  Jupiter,  Diana,  and  Esculapius  are  prostrate  in 
the  dust.*' 

Besides  the  seven  Apocalyptic  Churches,  there  are  others  mentioned 
either  in  Scripture,  or  by  the  primitive  fathers,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  brief  account : — 

'*  Colossi.— After  a  ride  of  four  hours  and<^a-half  from  Denixli,  we  reached 
Konos,  which  has  long  been  considered  to  occupy  the  site  of  Colossse.  The 
Christians  at  this  place  inhabit  80  houses ;  the  Turks  fiOO.  There  is  one 
Church,  and  there  are  three  mosques.  Here  we  were  sorry  to  find  a  totol 
ignorance  of  modem  Greek.    A  native  of  Cyprus  is  the  only  priest,  and  the  only 


where  are  the  Christians  of  Sardis  f  The  tumuli  beyond  the  Hcrmus  reply,  *AH 
dead  / ' — suffering  the  infliction  of  the  threatened  judgment  of  God,  for  the  abuse 
of  their  privileges.  Let  the  unbeliever  then  be  asked,  Is  there  no  truth  in 
prophecy  ?  no  reality  in  religion?  " — JrundeWt  Ana  MtMr, 
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rindiTidttal  wbo  can  speak  that  language.  WbercTer  Turkish  has  supplanted 
Greek,  of  course  the  Romaic  Scriptures  are  of  no  ralue ;  nor  does  the  Turkish 
Testament  supply  the  deficiency ;  for,  partly  because  the  Greeks  are  ignorant  of 
the  Turkish  characters,  and  partly  because  the  Turks  are  jealous  of  the  intro- 
duction and  use  of  this  volume,  it  has  become  necessary  to  prepare  Turkish 
Scriptures  in  the  Greek  letter. 

<<  We  first  ascended  the  wide  bed  of  a  torrent,  which  descends  from  Mount 
Cadmus,  and  passes  through  the  town ;  and  then  mounted  part  of  an  almost 
impregnable  rock,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  Turkish  fortifications.  The  view 
from  this  elevation  is  imposing :  close  beneath  is  Konos,  presenting  to  the  eye  a 
considerable  extent  of  flat  roofs,  and  trees,  and  gardens.  That  we  were  near 
some  ancient  city  appeared  evident,  from  the  rollers  which  we  observed  on  almost 
every  roof.  These  are  parts  of  ancient  columns,  which  have  been  removed  from 
their  places  to  perform  this  service.  From  hence  we  visited  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  town,  and  afterward  passed  along  on  the  south  side.  We  found  nothing 
to  reward  our  inquiries  ;  till,  on  proceeding  to  the  distance  of  perhaps  a  mile  to 
the  south-west,  we  met  with  the  remains  which  we  were  dispoted  to  consider  as 
those  of  the  ancient  Colossae.  We  saw,  indeed,  no  inscription  which  attested  tlie 
fiict,  nor  did  we  even  find  any  river  sinking  into  the  earth ;  but  the  existence  of 
ancient  ruins  covering  a  considerable  space  of  ground,  and  other  circumstances, 
seem  to  favour  the  supposition. 

*'  Here,  then,  reposes  whatever  was  mortal  of  the  Church  of  Colossss.  With 
the  exception  of  Epaphras,  Archippus,  Philemon,  and  Onesimus,  the  very  names 
of  the  inhabitants  are  forgotten. 

*'  HiERAPOLis. — I  cannot  describe  how  much  I  was  struck  with  Hierapolis. 
There  are  three  objects,  all  of  which  cannot  fail  to  arrest  attention. 
One  is,  the  superb  situation  of  the  city,  it  is  placed  on  the  slope  of 
Mount  Messogis,  which  rises  behind,  to  a  considerable  elevation.  In 
front,  is  the  vast  plain  of  the  Masander;  beyond,  are  stupendous  moun- 
tains, covered  half  down  their  sides  with  brilliant  snow.  There  are  only 
two  principal  features  in  the  landscape;  but  though  so  few,  they  are 
grand  beyond  description.  The  second  object,  which  excites  amasement,  is  the 
frozen  cascades ;  by  this  name  I  denote  the  four  or  five  cataracts,  which  have  been 
petrified  in  their  course,  and  which  display  the  whiteness  of  the  purest  snow. 
I  question  if  the  world  elsewhere  exhibits  so  surprising  an  instance  of  this 
phenomenon.  The  appearance  is  precisely  that  of  roaring  cascades,  having  been 
metamorphosed,  in  an  instant,  into  Parian  marble.  The  size,  too,  of  these  snow- 
white  waterfalls  is  such,  that  they  are  visible  at  an  immense  distance.  The  third 
subject  of  surprise  Is,  the  ruins  of  the  city :  we  see  the  most  magnificent  remains 
of  antiquity,  covering  an  extent  of  three  or  four  miles  in  circumference — ^we 
wander  among  massy  walls — we  are  surrounded  by  inscriptions,  statuary,  and 
columns — we  pass  under  stupendous  arches — ^we  repose  on  marble  seats  of  the 
Theatre.  The  Theatre  is  certainly  the  most  striking  relic  of  the  ancient 
Hierapolis ;  not  only  the  seats,  but  great  part  of  the  proscenium  still  remains. 

"  The  works  of  God  remain,  though  the  labours  of  man  have  gone  to  decay. 
The  waters,  for  which  Hierapolis  was  famous,  still  retain  their  quality;  we  found 
them  hot,  even  at  some  distance  from  their  fountain ;  and,  haviog  had  our  faces 
inflamed  by  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  it  was  refreshing  and  beneficial  to  bathe 
them  in  the  tepid  streams. 

**  To  a  Christian,  Hierapolis  is  interesting,  from  the  mention  which  is  made 
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«f  it  in  the  lacred  writiogs.  In  the  Epiitle  to  the  Colowians  (iv.  13)  St.  Paul 
bears  record  to  Epaphras,  that  he  had  great  zeal  for  them  in  Hierapolis.  Its 
▼icintty  to  Laodicea  and  Colossae  would  naturally  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  it 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  the  iahoors  of  Epaphras  at  the  same  time.  It  deserves 
also  to  be  noticed,  that  the  remains  of  two  churches  are  still  visible. 

"  Magnesia.— The  view  of  Magnena  is  splendid.  Twenty  white  minarets 
tower  above  the  houses ;  and  Motint  Sipylus,  a  mountain  huge  and  rocky, 
impends  above.  The  town  itself  is  cleanly ;  and,  lu  general,  superior  in  character 
to  the  other  Turkish  towns  which  I  have  yet  visited.  We  heard  of  800  Greek 
houses  and  one  church,  and  of  two  Armenian  churches;  the  Jews  also  have  a 
synagogue.  The  Scriptures  have  been  sent  hither  from  Smyrna,  by  Mr. 
Barker,  and  very  readily  purchased. 

**  This  morning  we  ascended  part  of  the  steep  hill  on  which  the  Acropolis  is 
seated.  On  producing  a  compass,  we  found  the  needle  powerfully  affected  by  the 
iron-stone  of  which  the  hill  is  composed.  The  prospect  from  this  eminence  is 
extremely  beautiful.  The  Hermus  is  seen  dividing  the  plain  to  a  great 
distance ;  and  there,  we  recollected,  was  fought  the  great  battle  in  which  Scipio 
Asiaticus  routed  the  forces  of  Antiochus." 

The  other  Churches  are  Antioch  of  Pisidia,  now  labiria,  a  town  well 
supplied  with  gushing  fountains,  and  containing  several  Greek 
churches, — Icanium,  known  as  Konieh,  a  flourishing  city;  but  Derbe, 
the  birthplace  of  Gains  and  Timothy,  and  Lyttra^  where  Paul  was 
stoned,  have  not  been  discovered. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ASIA  MINOR. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  principal  inhabited  localities  of  these  beautifuli 
classical,  and  fertile  regions,  will  complete  the  general  survey  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  cities  of  Adana  and  Tarsus,  in  ancient  CiLiCiA, 
have  already  been  described.*  Proceeding  west,  along  the  coast, 
there  is  a  small,  miserable  village,  called  Selefkeh^  on  the  Ohiuksu 
(ancient  Calycadnus),  near  which  are  considerable  and  fine  ruins  of 
another  ancient  Seleucia;  higher  up  the  river,  at  a  village  called 
MmUf  are  also  found  extensive  ruins  of  a  magnificent  city,  the  name 
unknown,  though  supposed,  by  some,  to  have  been  Philadelphia} 
further  west  lies  Kelendri,  a  wretched  place,  standing  amidst  the  ruins 
of  ancient  Celendris  ;  near  this  the  bold  promontory  of  Anamour 
projects  into  the  sea,  forming  the  southern  extremity  of  Asia  Minor. 
A  strong  castle  stands  on  the  ruins  of  ancient  Anemuria.  Next  are 
found  the  ruins  of  Charadrus  and  Antiochia  ad  Cragumj  then  the 
high  clifb  of  Cape  8eUnty  appear,  at  the  foot  of  which  lie  the  numerous 
ruins  of  Trajanopolis.  Still  proceeding  westward,  several  other 
places  are  observed,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  strong  fortress,  Ca9tel 
UlaldOf  erected  on  an  almost  perpendicular  promontory,  with  a  town 
at  its  foot,  on  the  site  of  ancient  Coracesicm. 
•  Sec  p.  559. 
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After  entering  the  province  of  Pahprylta,  the  superb  and  nnmerous 
monuments  of  ancient  Side  are  seen,  on  a  low,  bare  promontory ;  the 
large  theatre  is  veil  preserved.  There  are  many  towns  and  villages, 
ancient  and  modem,  in  these  desolate  districts,  mostly  deserted.  L<Mra, 
the  ancient  Maoydos,  and  DcuhoBhehr,  are  only  now  small  places. 
AU^iat  or  Ada/ia,  founded  by  Attains  Philadelphus,  the  chief  town  of 
the  district,  stands  in  a  beautiful  situation,  on  a  rising  hill,  and  contains 
8,000  people,  two-thirds  Mohammedans,  and  the  rest  Greek ;  there  are 
some  fine  ruins.  In  a  swamp,  at  the  foot  of  moimt  Solf/ma,  which 
rises  7,400  feet  high,  are  found  the  ruins  of  Phaselis,  and  those  of 
ancient  Olympus  are  occupied  by  the  village  of  Deliktash.  Pass- 
ing Cape  Khelidonia^  the  ancient  Promontorium  Bacrum,  the  ruins 
of  the  great  city  of  Mtra  are  found  standing  three  miles  up  the 
river;  at  the  eastern  head  of  a  deep  bay  in  ancient  Gabalia  is 
Macrif  with  an  excellent  harbour;  near  Macri  are  seen  the  mag- 
nificent ruins  of  ancient  TelmEssus,  and  especially  its  spacious 
theatre ;  beyond  Maori  the  spacious  bay  of  Marmoricet  twenty  miles  in 
circumference,  and  the  two  deep  bays  of  Symi  and  Cm,  follow  in 
succession.  At  Cape  Orio,  which  separates  the  two  last  bays,  are  the 
fine  extensive  ruins  of  Cmidus,  one  of  the  most  splendid  ancient  cities 
of  Asia  Minor.  On  the  north  side  of  the  bay  of  Cos,  Boodroom,  a 
large  Turkish  port,  with  a  fine  modem  castle  and  palace,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  11,000,  indicates  the  site  of  the  celebrated  Halicarnassus  ; 
there  are  many  vestiges  of  its  magnificence.  At  the  further  end  of 
the  next  deep  gnlf  is  the  large  town  of  MelasBo,  or  Melassa,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Mylasa,  the  capital  of  Cabia  ;  its  many  temples  are 
mostly  destroyed,  but  there  ftre  numerous  tombs;  about  ten  miles 
off  the  poor  village  of  EskihUMr  occupies  the  site  of  StRatonICEA. 
In  a  small  bay  on  the  shores  of  the  same  gulf,  Aasam  Kalash,  the 
ancient  Jassus,  contains  some  ruins,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
gulf,  at  Palatshai  there  are  considerable  remains,  supposed  to  be  those 
of  Miletus,  although  without  any  certainty. 

Proceeding  north,  the  most  fertile,  beautiful,  and  celebrated  region 
of  Asia  Minor  is  entered,  known  as  the  district  of  Ionia,  in  the 
province  of  Lydia;  its  richest  and  largest  vaie  is  watered  by  the 
Meandeb,  on  the  banks  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  many  splendid 
cities.  Ouzelhissar,  or  Ohuselhissar,  a  large  and  handsome  town,  is 
the  capital,  and  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  Magnesia  ;  it  is 
well  built,  inhabited  by  many  Jews  and  wealthy  merchants,  and  has  a 
considerable  trade ;  there  remain  some  mins.  The  site  of  Magnesia 
has  been  supposed,  however,  by  some  to  be  twelve  miles  lower  down, 
at  Juckhazar,  and  Ouzelhissar  to  be  on  that  of  Tballes.  At  the 
village  of  Yeni  Bazar,  opposite  Ouzelhissar,  there  \&  a  splendid  palace, 
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and  some  other  remains  of  ancient  Alabanda  ;  near  Yeni  Shehr,  are 
those  of  Antioch  ;  at  SuUanhissar,  there  are  rutns,  supposed  to  be 
those  of  Ntsa  ;  and  much  higher  up  is  the  town  of  Degnidei,  or  Denizli, 
which  was  very  krge,  until  12,000  of  its  inhabitants  were  destroyed 
last  century  by  an  earthquake.  The  cities  of  Laodicea,  Philadelphia, 
Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Sardis,  Pergamos,  and  Thyatira,  which  are  in  the 
province  of  Lydia,  have  already  been  described.*  Near  Thyatira  is 
the  town  Kirkagatch,  or  Kirk-Adhadj,  containing  10,000  inhabitants ; 
this  province  is  traversed  and  fertilized  by  another  beautiful  river,  the 
ancient  Hermus. 

The  province  of  Mtsia,  adjoining  that  of  Lydia,  is  of  great  cele- 
brity in  classic  literature,  as  including  the  Troad,  though  not  equal  to 
the  latter  in  beauty  and  fertility ;  Mount  Ida,  which  commands  a  beau- 
tiful view  of  Asia  Minor ;  the  supposed  Simois  and  Scamander,  flowing 
through  the  plain  of  Troy,  of  which  city  even  the  site  is  disputed ;  the 
fine  ruins  of  Alexandria  Troas,  built  by  Antigonus  and  Lysimachus, 
in  honour  of  Alexander,  and  interesting  as  the  scene  of  St  Paul's 
labours;  a  small  village,  called  Aene,  a  name  resembling  that  of 
^neas ;  and  Beyramiteh,  a  populous  town,  the  modem  capital  of  the 
Troad,  are  the  principal  objects  deserving  notice. 

Bithynia,  the  next  province,  contains  several  ancient  and  modem 
places  of  interest:  Boursa,  or  BrotMsa  (Prusa),  its  ancient  capital, 
was  the  metropolis  of  Turkey,  until  the  building  of  Constantinople ;  it 
is  still  a  prosperous  city,  having  large  cloth  manu&ctories  and  a  con- 
siderable trade;  its  population  amounts  to  60,000,  including  7,000 
Armenians  and  some  Jews.  There  are  above  300  mosques,  some  of 
them  splendid,  and  it  has  numerous  warm  springs.  The  Americans 
have  carried  on  a  Mission  there  for  twenty  years,  and  their  labours  have 
been  greatly  blessed.  The  city  stands  in  a  finely-wooded  plain,  twenty 
miles  long,  at  the  extremity  of  which  majestically  rises  up  Mount 
Olympus,  with  its  lofty  peaks  enveloped  in  perpetual  snow,  while  its 
slopes  and  base  are  covered  with  magnificent  forests.  The  site  of 
ancient  Nice  (Niceea),  near  a  lake,  is  now  only  occupied  by  a  few 
cottages,  though  its  walls,  lofty  towers,  and  fine  gates,  are  still  stand- 
ing; it  was  celebrated  as  the  seat  of  several  ecclesiastical  councils. 
NIOOMEDIA,  intended  by  Diocletian  to  rival  Rome  as  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  £mpire  in  the  East,  is  now  only  a  poor  Turkish  town,  called 
Is-Nikmid,  or  Izmid,  with  700  fSsmiilies.  The  site  of  Chalcbdon  is  now 
transformed  into  cultivated  fields  and  vineyards.  Scutari  has  already 
been  noticed.  The  interior  of  Bithynia  is  mountainous  and  wooded, 
but  not  populous.  High  up  in  the  mountains  is  ^o/t,  or  Boly,  the 
ancient  Hadbianopous,  now  a  small  and  poor  place,  but  noted  for 
*  See  page  571,  and  following. 
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its  hot  baths*  North  of  Boli  is  found  the  sea-port  ErekU,  or  Eregli, 
the  ancient  Heraclea;  it  exports  timber,  silk,  and  roots.  The 
Americans  have  established  some  missionary  stations  in  this  province, 
especially  at  Nicomedia  and  in  the  surrounding  villages.  Protestant 
congregations  have  been  formed,  and  both  male  and  female  schools 
opened,  containing  a  considerable  number  of  children. 

The  province  of  Paphlaoonia  (included  now  in  Anatolia),  com- 
prises high  table-lands  and  rugged  mountains,  with  only  a  few 
intervening  cultivated  valleys  and  plains,  and  is  inhabited  chiefly  by 
shepherds.  Sinope  was,  in  ancient  times,  the  celebrated  capital  of 
Pontus,  and  great  centre  of  trade  of  the  Euxine,  or  Black  Sea;  it  has 
still  8,000  or  10,000  inhabitants.  The  present  capital  of  the  province 
is  KostamhoiU,  or  Kastamuni,  situated  in  a  bleak,  mountainous  dis- 
trict, containing  15,000  Turks  and  3,000  Greeks.  The  other  towns 
are  Amaasero,  or  Amaserah,  formerly  Amastris;  GydroB,  ancient 
Cytorus  ;  and  Ineholi,  or  Inichi.  East  of  Kostamboul  the  country 
is  watered  by  several  rivers,  especially  the  Kizil  Irmak,  ancient  Halys, 
and  is,  consequently,  more  fertile.  Th^re  are  several  towns,  but  all 
small  and  poor,  such  as  Task  Kaprt,  or  Tash-Kopri,  with  4,000 
families,  the  ancient  PoMPElOPOLis ;  Weiwode;  Vizier  Kapri;  Sam- 
90<m,  or  Samsun,  the  ancient  Amisus,  celebrated  as  the  residence  of 
Mithridates  and  Pompey.  A  district  now  called  Termeh  is  the  ancient 
TuERMODON,  the  supposed  country  of  the  Amazons.  The  other  towns 
are  Unieh,  the  ancient  CEnos  ;  Keresoun^  the  ancient  Cerasus  ;  Tere- 
Mi,  the  ancient  Tripoli  ;  and  Trehiaond,  to  be  hereafter  described. 

Turning  to  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  we  find  the  ancient  pro- 
vinces of  Phrt/ffia,  OaUUia,  and  Lycaonia^  subsequently  divided  into 
Anatolia  and  Caramania  or  Karamania ;  and  further  to  the  east  lies 
the  ancient  Cuppadocia,  There  are  several  towns  of  considerable  size  in 
these  regions.  Kutaya,  or  Kutaiah,  ancient  Coty^um,  stands  in  the 
centre  of  high  moimtains,  and  contains  from  50,000  to  60,000  inhabit- 
ants, of  whom  10,000  are  Armenians,  who  carry  on  a  great  trade  in 
com,  cotton,  wool,  goat's  hair,  and  gall-nuts.  JEskishehr,  the  ancient 
DoBYL^UM,  celebrated  for  its  warm  baths,  is  still  of  some  extent ;  it 
was  in  this  neighbourhood,  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  defeated  Sultan 
Solyman.  Karahissar  (black  castle)  contains  nearly  12,000  families, 
chiefly  Turks,  who  prepare  opium,  and  manufacture  black  felt ;  this 
town  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Cybistra.  On  the  road  to 
Attalia,  the  remains  of  two  large  ancient  cities,  Sagalassos  and  Selqe, 
were  discovered  by  Mr.  Fellows;  both  contained  numerous  large 
temples  and  theatres,  in  the  most  beautiful  style  of  Grecian  architecture. 
Akshehery  the  white  city,  is  the  ancient  Philomelion  of  Strabo  at  the 
foot  of  the  Taurus ;  it  has  1,500  houses,  with  a  mosque,  and  a  college 
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consecrated  to  the  memory  of  Bajazet  Antiochia  in  Pibidia,  is 
ascertained  to  haye  occupied  the  site  of  the  town  of  YcUobatcht  twelve 
miles  west  of  Aksheher.  Ladtk,  a  small  Tillage,  is  the  ancient  Laodicea 
Ck>MBUSTA.  Proceeding  south,  the  large  city  of  Konieh,  or  Koniyeh^ 
is  reached,  the  ancient  Icanium,  capital  of  Lycaonia,  and  subsequently 
the  residence  of  the  powerful  Seljuk  Sultans,  of  the  kingdom  of  Roum. 
It  is  still  richly  endowed  with  mosques,  baths,  and  coUeges,  some  of 
them  splendid  specimens  of  Arabic  architecture;  but  the  modem 
houses  are  poor,  and  the  population  amounts  only  to  30,000. 
In  the  eastern  ridges  of  the  Taurus  there  are  Tolcanic  rocks,  while 
on  the  western  part  of  the  range  the  rocks  are  calcareous,  with 
tertiary  fossils. 

Caramon,  or  Karaman,  the  ancient  Labanda  (in  Caramania),  is 
small,  but  has  a  considerable  trade  in  its  manufactures  of  coarse  blue 
cloth ;  from  1300  to  1486,  it  was  the  capital  of  Karamania.  Angora,  or 
Enguri,  is  a  large  city  in  the  centre  of  Phrygia  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Angtra,  capital  of  Galatia ;  it  stands  in  a  vast,  elevated  plain, 
inhabited  by  wandering  independent  tribes  of  Turcomans,  who  can 
supply  the  Sultan  with  30,000  horsemen,  but  have  never  yet  been 
subjected  to  pay  any  fixed  tribute  to  the  Government;  it  is  in 
these  plains,  that  are  reared  the  flocks  of  Angora  goats,  which  supply 
the  silky  Angora  hair.  The  city  contains  20,000  inhabitants.  The 
more  Eastern  districts  of  Asia  Minor,  which  were  included  in 
ancient  Cappadocia,  consist  of  extensive  plains  rich  in  pasturage,  and 
occupied  by  wandering  hordes  of  half-civilized  Turcomans,  who 
continue  to  breed  horses  and  sheep,  as  in  ancient  times.  Sivas, 
(the  ancient  Sebaste,  and  Cabbia,)  one  of  the  principal  towns,  is  ill- 
built,  but  stands  in  a  country  producing  grain,  and  supplying  very 
fine  horses;  its  population  consists  of  5,000  Turkish,  and  1,200 
Armenian  families.  The  largest  city  of  the  district  is,  however,  Tokat, 
on  the  banks  of  JekU  Irtnak ; — it  has  manufactures  of  blue  morocco, 
Silk  stufis,  and  vessels  of  copper  from  the  mines,  and  carries  on  a  great 
trade  by  caravans ;  its  population  consbts  of  between  6,000  and  7,000 
feimilies,  of  whom  1,500  are  Armenians;  near  it,  Mithridates  was 
defeated  by  Lucullus,  and  Bajazet  by  Timur.  Amasia  is  a  town 
situated  in  a  beautiful  valley,  on  the  river  of  that  name.  South-west 
of  Tokat  is  Ooscat,  or  Ytagat,  a  city  greatly  improved  at  one  time  by 
the  Chief  Paswan  Oghlu,  who  erected  there  a  fine  palace,  and  it  has 
a  population  of  16,000  people;  but  it  has  declined  since  his  death. 
SouUi  of  Ooscat,  is  Kaisariah,  the  ancient  Ceesarea,  capital  of  Cappa- 
docia, situated  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  Mount  Erjish ;  it  was  called 
Caesarea,  in  honour  of  Tiberius,  and  when  plundered  by  Sapor,  is  said 
to  havjB  contained  400,000  inhabitants;   it  now  consists  of  8,000 
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houses,  one>fourth  of  which  belong  to  Annenians.  Another  town  south- 
westy  is  ElBostan,  the  ancient  Cohan  a,  situated  at  one  of  the  souioes  of 
the  Kizil  Irmak,  in  a  fertile  plain ;  it  has  a  population  of  9,000,  and 
there  are  many  fine  villages  in  the  surrounding  country.  In  Upper 
Cilicia,  on  the  frontier  of  Syria,  below  Mount  Taurus,  is  the  small 
town  of  Marash,  on  the  Jyhoon,  capital  of  a  pashalic. 

The  American  missionaries  have  for  some  time  been  labouring  in 
the  town  of  Marash  among  the  Armenians,  and  have  now  a  Protestant 
congregation,  numbering  twenty  communicants,  besides  a  school. 
The  work  of  reformation  is  steadily  progressing  in  the  central  districts 
of  Asia  Minor.  Protestant  congregations,  consisting  of  from  half  a 
dozen  to  twenty  and  thirty  members,  have  been  formed  at  Marsavan, 
Hadjee-Kery,  ZiUeh,  Sivas,  Divrick,  Amosia,  and  Caesarea.  Schools 
are  also  in  operation  in  those  places,  some  containing  forty  pupils.  A 
considerable  religious  movement  has  also  been  manifested  at  Tocat 
and  Yuzghat. 

General  View  of  the  Topoorapht  and  Pboductions  of  Asia 
MlNOB. — This  accotmt  of  Asia  Minor  will  be  concluded  with  some 
notice  of  the  general  physical  aspect  of  the  country,  and  of  its 
productive  industry,  abridged  from  A.  K.  Johnston's  **  General 
Gazetteer." 

"  Asia  Minor,  or  Anatolia,  forms  the  western  peninsula  of  Asia.  Area 
estimated  at  269,000  square  miles,  and  population  at  4,000,000.  Two  mountain 
chains  run  nearly  east  and  west,  the  district  between,  forming  an  elevated  table 
land  studded  with  mountains,  while  the  country  interior  to  this  plateau  is 
watered  on  each  side  by  short  rivers.  The  Taurus  mountain  chain  trends  east 
to  west  near  its  south  coast,  rising  frequently  to  8,000  or  10,000  feet  in  height ; 
and  near  the  north  coast  runs  the  other  chain,  less  continuous  and  lofty,  but 
comprising  Mounts  Olympus,  Ida,  and  Gargarus,  famous  in  classic  literature. 
On  the  north-east  are  the  mounuin  ranges  of  Anti-Taurus ;  elevation  of  the 
highest,  Arjish  Tag,  13,000  feet.  North  of  these  is  the  Euxine,  or  Lasian  range. 
Shores  greatly  indented ;  principal  inlets,  the  gulf  of  Adalia  and  Makri  on  the 
south ;  those  of  Symi,  Kos,  Scala-Nova,  Smyrna,  and  Adramyti,  on  the  west, 
and  those  of  Ismid  and  Sinope,  on  the  north  coast  Chief  rivers,  the  Kizii- 
Irmak  (ancient  Halys),  Yeshil-Irmak,  and  Sakaria  (ancient  frit  and  Scmgaritu), 
flowing'into  the  Black  Sea;  the  Kodus,  Grimalki, and  Mendere (ancient HermtM, 
Caieust  snd  Meander),  in  the  ^gean ;  the  SihUn  and  Jyhoon  (ancient  Searui 
and  Pyromiu),  into  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the  Euphrates  forming  the  east 
frontier.  There  are  numerous  fresh  and  salt-water  lakes;  Tus-gol  is  the 
largest  salt-water  lake,  and  yields  a  great  quantity  of  salL  The  climate  varies 
with  the  locality,  the  elevated  regions  being  cold  and  humid,  the  plains  warm 
and  fertile.  The  eastern  part  of  the  country  is  composed  of  volcanic  rocks,  the 
west  of  calcareous  strata  with  tertiary  fossils.  The  mines  produce  copper,  silver, 
lead,  iron ;  alum,  nitre,  and  rock  salt  are  also  abundant.  Rice,  barley,  maize, 
sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  opium,  and  most  of  the  products  of  South  Europe, 
flourish;  and  the  mountains  in  the  north  abound  with  good  timber.    Other 
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produetfl  are  wool,  silk,  gall-nntii  skins,  furs,  oochineal,  madder,  sponge,  meer- 
schaum clay.  Manufactures,  leather,  carpets,  cotton  and  woollen  stuflb,  and  a 
few  other  articles.  The  population  consists  mostly  of  Turks  and  Greeks,  with 
some  Armenians  and  Jews,  and  wandering  tribes  of  Kurds,  &c.  Asia  Minor  is 
divided  into  the  pashalics  of  Anatolia,  Itshil,  Karamania,  Sivas,  Marash,  and  a 
part  of  Trebiiond.  Principal  titles,  Smyrna,  Brusa,  Treblsond,  Kutayah, 
Angora,  Konieh  (ancient  leonitm),  and  Kaisariyeh  (ancient  Casarea),  with 
Scutari,  opposite  Gonstantinoplou  Smyrna,  Trebisond,  and  Brusa,  are  the 
principal  seats  of  commerce;  but  all  around  the  coasts  are  numerous  small 
ports,  where  fkirs  and  markets  for  the  produce  of  the  inland  districts  are 
flrequently  held.  This  region  was  anciently  the  seat  of  the  famous  kingdoms  of 
Troy  and  Lydia,  and  afterwards  formed  a  proconsulship  under  the  Romans.  It 
produced  Homer,  Thales,  Pythagoras,  Herodotus,  and  many  other  of  the  most 
distinguished  poets,  philosophers,  historians,  and  artists  of  antiquity ;  and  ruins 
scattered  over  almost  every  portion  of  its  surface,  attest  its  former  wealth  and 
prosperity," 
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Voyage  to  Confltantmopld — Lesbos — Tenedos — Lemnos — Troy — Troes — 
Dardaiielles — Abydos,  Chdlipoli,  Lampsacos — ¥iret  View  of  Coxistanti- 
nople — Poptdation — Intolenmce  of  the  Onental  Christian  Fiieathood — 
Bigotry  of  the  Russian  Qreek  Priesthood — ^The  Emperors  Alexander, 
Nicholas,  and  Bible  Societies — ^The  Suppression  of  the  BiUe  the  object 
of  the  Aggression  of  Bnssia— PoUtical  Views  of  the  Question — State  of 
Morals — ^Usurious  Transactions — Peculation  in  Gh>Temment  Offices — ^The 
Turks  and  the  Christians  compared— Gk>yemment  Reforms — Present 
Constitution  of  the  €h>yemment — Account  of  the  Ulema — Administea- 
tion  of  Justice— History  and  Character  of  the  Dernahea — ^Their  great 
Power  and  dangerous  Influenoe — Attempts  to  suppress  the  Derrishes — 
Munidpal,  Judicial,  and  Conmiercial  Administration — ^Militaiy  and  KaTal 
Organization — The  Sultan's  Firman  recognising  Protestants — Kew  Plans 
of  National  Education — ^Prophetio  View  of  the  Turkish  Empire — ^Anec- 
dotes of  the  Sultan — Christian  Schools — ^The  Jews — ^Visits  to  Bankers 
and  Merchants — Intenriews  with  the  Orand  Vizier  and  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affidrs — Pera— Stamboul— The  Ramazaan  and  Beiram — The 
Dancing  Derrishes — St.  Sophia — ^The  Hippodrome — The  Pillar  of  Con- 
stantine,  the  Walls,  and  the  Bazaars— The  SlaTC  Market  and  Slavery 
— Scutari — Sieges  of  Constantinople. 

Syra,  September  18,  1849. 
Deab  Sib, — ^Having  left  the  Turkish  Empire  for  Greece,  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  forward  you  a  Report  containing  an  account  of  our  voyage 
to  Constantinople,  and  of  our  proceedings  in  that  city. 

VOTAOE  TO   CONSTANTINOPLE. 

After  leaving  the  bay  of  Smyrna,  we  approached  the  Isle  of  Ze^>o$ 
(now  Mytilene),  the  birthplace  of  the  far-famed  lyrists,  Sappho  and 
Alcaeus,  from  whom  the  much-admired  Sapphic  and  Alcaic  metres 
have  derived  their  names.  It  acquired  notoriety  for  the  licentiousness 
of  its  population,  and  in  later  times  was  celebrated  as  the  birth-place 
of  the  intrepid  pirate,  Barbarossa.  Though  still  very  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive, MpeddUy  in  oil,  it  is  in  a  state  of  great  decay;  its  population 
amounts  to  40,000,  half  of  whom  are  Greeks.    We  soon  came  within 
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▼iew  of  Mount  Ida»  which  Btill  calmly  looks  down  upon  those  plainst 
once  stained  with  the  blood  of  warring  Greeks  and  Trojans.  How 
many  thousands  have  gazed  with  intense  interest,  and  loved  to  linger 
on  a  soil,  which  possesses  for  the  traveller  of  classic  taste  no  ordinary 
attractions !  But  he  who  reads  aright  the  world's  history,  and  takes 
the  Christian's  estimate  of  its  memorials,  will  prefer  indulging  the 
comforting  reflection,  that  the  sands  of  this  very  shore  were  once 
trodden  by  the  feet  of  God's  apostle,*  as  he  bore  the  peaceful  message 
of  Gospel  truth  from  city  to  city.  We  next  descried  in  the  distance, 
the  Lde  of  Tenedos,  of  which  the  Roman  poet  makes  mention,  as 
abounding  in  wealth  and  high  repute,  in  the  days  of  Troy  $  there  also, 
he  tells  us,  the  warring  Greeks,  feigning  a  retreat,  concealed  them* 
selves,  in  the  last  year  of  the  memorable  siege,  and  from  thence  they 
sailed,  **  favoured  by  the  friendly  silence  of  the  tacit  moon,"  on  that 
night,  when  proud  Troy  succumbed  to  Greek  treachery.f  The  island 
is  six  miles  from  the  ooast,  of  considerable  elevation  above  the  sea, 
and  produces  the  best  wine  of  the  Archipelago. 

Westward,  as  we  advanced,  lay  before  us  the  Island  of  Lemnos,  and 
to  the  north-west  Imbros  and  Samothrace.  We  looked  upon  Eski- 
Stamboul  (the  site  of  ancient  Troas)  with  no  common  interest,  as  being 
the  place  where  Paul,  while  engaged  in  his  apostolic  mission,  was 
addressed  in  a  vision,  with  the  request,  *^  Come  over  to  Macedonia,  and 
help  us."  J  Here  he  prolonged  his  discourse  to  midnight,  and  raised 
to  life  the  young  man  Eutychus ;  and  here,  also,  he  left  with  his  friend 
Carpus  his  cloak,  books,  and  parchments.  §  Not  far  hence  are  to  be 
seen  the  promontories  Rheeteum  and  Sigeum,  celebrated  as  the  burial- 
place  of  two  of  Homer's  heroes,  the  **  invincible  Ajax,"  and  *<  the 
wrathful  Pelaides."  Here,  it  is  recorded,  Alexander  the  Great,  as  he 
stood  on  the  narrow  resting-place  of  Achilles,  gave  utterance  to  the 
wish,  that  another  Homer  might  arise  to  immortalize  himself,  and 
rescue  his  deeds  from  the  oblivion  of  the  grave.  We  gazed  upon  the 
classic  spot,  where  the  Simois  and  Scamander  commingle  their  waters, 
once  well-nigh  ohoked  (as  the  poets  write)  with  the  shattered  bucklers, 
helmets,  and  corpses  of  heroes. 

After  proceeding  a  little  further,  the  Hellespont  (now  the  straits  of 
the  Dardanelles)  appears  in  viewj  the  terminating  points  of  two  vast 
continents  are  here  seen  approaching  within  a  mile  of  each  other)  they 
are  defended  by  the  castles  of  Romania  and  Natolia,  which  occupy  the 
sites  of  the  ancient  well<known  Sestos  and  Abydos ;  their  situation  is 
low,  but  sufficiently  commanding  when  the  fortresses  are  well 
manned;  each  is  supplied  with  upwards  of  100  pieces  of  cannon.    This 

•  Acts  XX.  13.  t  Virg.  ^n.  2. 

{  Acts  xvi.  8,  9.  §  Acte  xx.  7—12;  2  Tim.  iv.  13. 
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was  the  scene  of  the  oft-repeated,  but  at  length  fatal  exploits  of  the 
adventurous  Leander.  Here  the  great  Xerxes,  vho,  in  the  language 
of  the  prophet,  may  be  said  "  to  have  stirred  up  all  against  the  realm 
of  Grecia,''  *  threw  across  his  bridge  of  boats,  and  wreaked  his  impotent 
▼engeance  on  the  rebellious  waters,  by  casting  in  his  iron  fetters.  This 
eonceited  monarch,  while  gazing  upon  the  millions  beneath  his  sway, 
wept  in  vexation  of  spirit,  as  he  reflected,  that  ere  a  century  elapsed, 
not  one  of  them  would  be  found  amongst  the  living,  to  acknowledge 
his  dominion,  or  tell  of  his  fame. 

The  average  breadth  of  the  Dardanelles  is  about  three  miles,  and 
its  length  about  sixty.  Gallipoli,  which  gives  a  name  to  the  straits, 
lies  a  short  distance  north  of  the  river  JSgospotamos,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  Lysander  gained  a  victory  fatal  to  the  Athenian  power,  Gallipoli 
stands  opposite  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lampsaous.  We  next  passed 
through  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Propontis  of  the  ancients,  not  fiir 
firom  the  island  of  that  name,  celebrated  for  its  large  qaarries  of 
beautiful  marble. 

All  eyes  were  now  intent  upon  catching  the  first  glimpse  of  Constan- 
tinople. As  the  traveller  advances  within  view  of  this  magnificent  city, 
its  imposing  situation  and  dazzling  appearance  become  more  and  more 
striking.  Its  position  is  strong  and  commanding ;  for  seated  on  seven 
hills,  secured  on  the  south  by  the  Dardanelles,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
Bosphorus,  it  seems  to  bid  defiance  to  all  foes.  As  the  Bosphorus  is 
entered  from  the  south,  the  quarter  of  the  city  first  seen  is  Stamboul ; 
the  most  gorgeous  magnificence  everywhere  meets  the  eye,— St 
Sophia,  with  its  graceful  minarets,  and  massive  dome ;  stately  palaces 
of  white  marble,  towering  mosques  and  baths,  amid  trees  of  rich  green 
foliage;  vessels  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  covering  the  deep  blue 
waters  of  the  immense  and  beautiful  harbour ;  all  these  combine  in 
oonveying  an  impression,  not  soon  to  be  forgotten,  of  the  vrealth  and 
grandeur  of  this  celebrated  city.  The  harbour  of  the  **  Golden  Horn  " 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  its  depth  is  in  many  parts  so  con- 
siderable, that  the  largest  vessels  may  touch  the  houses  with  their 
prows,  while  their  stems  still  rest  upon  the  waters. 

The  traveller,  however,  who  wishes  to  preserve  these  bright  and 
pleasing  impressions  unalloyed,  should  certainly  depart  without 
landing;  for  the  moment  the  city  is  entered,  nothing  is  felt  but  disap- 
pointment at  everywhere  beholding  a  combination  of  the  extremes  of 
gorgeous  magnificence,  and  degraded,  cringing  poverty;  streets 
narrow,  dirty,  and  ilUpaved;  densely  crowded  in  some  quarters  with 
a  noisy,  motley  population,  many  of  whom  are  only  half  oivilixed;  ill- 
constructed,  wretched-looking  houses  adjoining  splendid  palaces;  all 
•  Dan.  zi.  2. 
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the  indications,  in  fact,  of  misery,  oppression,  and  decay ;  so  that  our 
Saviour's  description  of  the  Pharisees,  as  whited  sepulchres,  beautiful 
^without,  but  full  within  of  dead  men's  bones  and  all  uncleanness,  is 
but  too  applicable  to  this  great  metropolis,  the  yast  majority  of  whose 
population  may  truly  be  said  to  be  lying  in  the  bonds  of  spiritual  deatii. 

C0N8TANTIN0PLB. 

We  fouiid  it  advisable  to  continue  our  sojourn  here  longer 
than  we  at  first  proposed ;  for  as  this  great  city  is  the  centre  of 
communication  with  all  parts  of  the  empire,  we  had  favourable 
opportunities  of  making  known  the  objects  of  our  mission  in  the 
most  remote  provinces,  as  well  as  among  its  own  vast  resident 
population ;  for,  besides  the  Turks,  Constantinople  is  inhabited 
by  large  bodies  of  wealthy  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Franks  of 
different  nations,  who  may  reasonably  be  expected  in  time  to 
supply  a  considerable  number  of  pupils  for  our  College. 

It  is  difficult,  as  already  observed,  to  ascertain  with  accuracy 
the  amount  of  the  population  of  any  city  in  Turkey,  no 
registries  of  births  and  deaths  being  kept.  That  of  Constan- 
tinople, including  Stamboul,  Galata,  Fera,  and  Scutari,  has 
been  estimated  at  about  600,000  or  700,000.«  The  Jews  may 
be  reckoned  at  about  80,000,  and,  of  the  remainder,  less  than 
one-half  are  Turks,  and  the  other  Christians.  The  population 
of  the  numerous  villages  along  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  is 
estimated  at  less  than  half-a-million.  Since  the  destruction  of  the 
Janissaries,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  Greeks,  the  Christian 
population  has  been  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers,  intelligence, 
and  wealth,  in  European  Turkey ;  wbile  the  number  of  Turks  is 
on  the  decrease,  and  already  considerably  below  that  of  the 
Christians.  The  native  Christians,  especially  the  Greeks,  are 
also  gradually  rising  into  greater  consequence  ;  they  absorb  the 
wealth,  the  commerce,  the  manufactures,  and  a  great  portion  of 
the  agriculture  of  the  country,  whilst  their  Turkish  masters  are 
growing  poorer  and  poorer.  The  Turks  have  scarcely  any 
mercantile  shipping,  while  the  Hellenic  vessels  carry  the  pro- 
duce of  the  corn-lands  on  tbe  Danube,  and  from  Odessa,  to 
every  part  of  Europe.     The  banking  and  financial  business  is 

*  A  recent  writer,  XJbicini,  states  the  population  to  be  891,000 ;  but  this 
Is  exaggerated. 
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principally  carried  on  bj  the  Armenians,  who  are  also  employed 
in  the  subordinate  departments  of  most  of  the  Government 
offices.  The  Turk  has,  in  fact,  grown  old  and  decrepit,  under 
the  corrupting  and  paralyzing  influence  of  the  sensual  principles 
of  his  false  creed — a  religion  which,  according  to  the  purposes  of 
a  just  and  holy  God,  has  been  slowly  working  out  the  extinction 
of  the  power  of  its  followers.  For  from  the  moment  when  the 
Ottoman  power  was  established  in  Constantinople,-^when  the 
magnificent  Church  of  St.  Sophia  was  converted  into  a  mosque, 
and  the  ruin  of  the  Eastern  Empire  was  complete, — the  mission 
of  the  Turk,  as  the  minister  of  a  righteous  judgment  on  the 
Eastern  Churches,  was  obviously  accomplished ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  temporary  triumphs,  the  word  had  gone  forth, 
— '<  Thus  far  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther ;  and  here  shall 
thy  proud  waves  be  stayed." 

The  members  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the  Sultan's  dominions, 
who  amount  to  about  12,000,000,  have  been  cherishing  the 
hope,  that  the  time  is  at  hand,  when,  after  enduring  four 
centuries  of  hard  bondage,  they  might  succeed  in  casting  off  the 
yoke  of  their  Moslem  conquerors,  and  reinstate  themselves  as 
a  Christian  power  in  the  possession  of  the  territories  of  their 
ancient  empire.  These  expectations  have  long  been  encouraged 
by  the  intrigues  of  Russia,  which  has  annually  ocmtributed  large 
sums  of  money  for  the  support  of  their  churches  and  schools, 
and  has  been  diligently  sowing,  it  is  said,  the  seeds  of  disaffection 
among  the  people.  The  annexation  of  Turkey  to  its  own  do« 
minions  has  been  the  great  object  of  Russian  ambitiou  ever  since 
the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  i  the  aoknowledgment,  however,  of 
a  layman  like  the  Emperor,  as  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Church, 
is  extremely  repugnant  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  Eastern 
Greeks ;  they  would,  on  this  account,  greatly  prefer  to  be  con« 
stituted  an  independent  kingdom,  with  a  Russian  prince  as  their 
sovereign,  and  that  their  Church  should  be  left,  as  heretofore, 
under  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constan* 
tinople,  who  can  claim  as  his  title  to  that  office  a  regular  line 
of  descent  from  the  apostles  ;  for  the  members  of  this  Church 
Ubour  under  the  gre^t  delusioa  of  the  efficacy  of  all  its  ordinances 
resting  entirely  upon  the  apostolical  succession  of  its  priest- 
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hood.*  The  Armenians^  who  are  a  very  considerable  and  wealthj 
people,  and  have  numerous  bodies  of  their  countrymen  scattered 
all  over  Asia  as  far  as  the  East  Indies,  are  said  to  be  referring 
also  to  the  records  and  reminiscences  of  their  ancient  history, 
and  to  be  contemplating  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of 
Armenia. 

No  benefit,  however,  could  be  expected  to  result  from  such  a 
transfer  of  power,  so  long  as  the  morals  of  the  native  Christian 
population,  and  the  errors  and  abuses  of  their  ecclesiastical 
systems  remain  in  the  state  described  in  the  last  Report.  The 
subversion  of  the  present  Turkish  Government^  and  the  restora- 
tion of  either  the  Greek  or  Armenian  Churches,  as  the  national 
establishment  under  a  Christian  power,  would  on  the  contrary 
inflict  a  fatal  blow  to  the  progress  of  pure  and  scriptural 
Christianity  throughout  the  Turkish  dominions.  Many  proofs 
have  been  given  in  the  course  of  these  Reports,  of  the  inveterate 
enmity  entertained  by  the  priesthood  of  the  Oriental  Christian 
Churches,  to  Grod's  holy  Word.     I  can  state  as  an  additional 

*  I)r.  liayaid  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  seyeral  cogent  reasons  iot 
doubting  the  success  of  the  Ghreeks  in  ifecoTering  their  former  Empire ;  and 
as  the  opinion  of  the  learned  gentleman,  on  such  a  question,  carried 
great  weight,  I  shall  quote  his  statement : — '*  The  scheme  of  the  establish* 
ment  of  what  is  called  a  Greek  Empire  at  Constantinople  is  based  upon  att 
entire  fidlacy.  In  the  first  plaoe^  the  true  Gbeek  population  of  Turkey  in 
Europe  is  very  small  indeed  when  compared  to  the  other  Christian  subjects 
of  the  Porte.  They  certainly  do  not  exceed  22,000,000,  if;  indeed,  they 
amount  to  1,750,000.  The  Greeli  population  is  confined  chiefly  to  thd 
proyinoe  ^f  Tfaessalyj  elsewhere  thej  are  merely  scattered  through  the 
ooontrj  in  detached  communities,  liying  among  the  SlaTonians  and  Bulgv 
lianSk  who  form  the  real  Christian  population  of  Turkey  hi  Europci  The 
language  of  these  races  is  not  Ghreek.  They  look  upon  the  Greeks  with 
great  jealousy,  and  for  years  they  haye  been  struggling  to  throw  ofi*  all 
connexion  with  them,  by  refusing  to  accept  for  their  clergy  and  bishops  the 
priests  of  the  Greek  nation.  The  Servians,  to  whom  I  look  as  the  nucleus 
of  the  southern  diyision  of  the  Slave  race,  have  completely  thrown  off  all 
dependanoe  on  the  Greek  Patriarch  at  Constantinople,  and  have  created  a 
Patriarch  of  their  own  in  his  place.  If  we  were  to  establish  a  Greek 
Empire,  as  it  is  called,  that  which  occurred  in  the  fifteenth  century  would 
inevitably  occur  again.  The  Byzantine  i^mpire  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the 
Turks,  because  it  was  made  up  of  a  Variety  of  hostile  and  opposite  raoes^* 
Slavonians,  Bulgarians,  and  Greeks, — the  very  races  which  still  people 
Turkey  in  Europe.*' 
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instance  of  this  deep-rooted  enmitj,  the  fact,  that  a  large  number 
of  Testaments  and  Bibles  in  Arabic  having  been  distributed 
some  years  since  amongst  the  peasantry  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
the  priests  took  alarm,  and  required  them  to  be  given  up ;  but 
finding  the  people  unwilling  to  part  with  the  books,  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  was  granted  by  the  Church  of  Rome, 
with  which  the  Bibles  were  bought  up  at  a  high  price,  and  then 
burnt.  They  even  despoiled  most  of  the  churches  of  the  Syriac 
copies  of  the  Scriptures,  which  had  been  kept  in  them  for  ages, 
chained  to  the  reading-desks. 

The  present  Turkish  Government  has,  however,  completely 
shackled  the  persecuting,  bigoted  spirit  of  the  Christian  priest- 
hood, while  it  favours,  by  its  tolerant  laws,  the  free  circulation 
of  the  Bible,  and  indirectly  encourages,  without  restriction,  all 
missionary  enterpriase  among  the  Christians.  The  Sultan  dis- 
tinctly perceives  this  course  to  be  his  best  policy,  because  he  has 
invariably  found  the  Protestant  converts  among  the  number  of 
his  most  moral  and  loyal  subjects.  The  re-establishment  of  the 
rule  of  the  ancient  Christian  Churches  would,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  the  signal  for  the  instant  banishment  of  the  Word  of 
God,  and  the  suppression  of  all  missionary  exertions  throughout 
these  vast  and  deeply  interesting  regions.  How  singular  and 
painful,  that  God's  people  should  be  obliged,  by  the  degeneracy 
of  these  ancient  Christian  Churches,  to  pray  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  ruling  head  of  a  great  Infidel  power  !  Truly 
is  it  declared,  "  God's  ways  are  not  men's  ways." 

Another  notorious  instance  of  the  bigoted  and  persecut- 
ing spirit  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  Greek  Church  occurred 
last  year  at  Athens^  where  an  American  missionary,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  King,  was  tried  by  the  civil  courts,  and  condemned  to 
fifteen  days'  imprisonment  and  to  be  banished  the  country,  for 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  natives  in  his  own  house,  and  publish- 
ing a  pamphlet)  opposed  to  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek 
Church.  The  urgent  remonstrances  of  the  American  Ambas- 
sador have  hitherto  failed  in  obtaining  any  redress. 

In  Russia  all  attempts  to  proselytize  are  punished  by  imme- 
diate banishment  from  the  country.  No  member  of  the  National 
Church  can  secede  from  it,  without  incurring  the  penalty  of 
confiscation  of  his  property,  and  confinement  in  a  monastery  for 
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life.  All  converts  to  Christianity  from  Paganism  or  Moham- 
medanism are  required  by  the  law  to  be  baptized  into  the 
National  Church.  The  enforcement  of  this  law  caused  the 
suppression  of  the  interesting  Mission  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Snow 
and  Henderson  among  the  Buriat  Mongolians^  on  the  confines 
of  Siberia.  It  is  to  the  patient  labours  of  these  devoted  men, 
during  a  residence  of  about  sixteen  years  in  those  dreary 
regions,  that  the  Christian  Church  has  been  indebted  for  an 
excellent  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Mongolian  language. 
The  Russian  Church  is  lukewarm  in  the  cause  of  Missions,  and 
their  priests  are  very  ill  qualified  for  such  a  work,  as  is  clearly 
shown  by  Haxthausen,  in  the  following  extract  from  his 
"  Russia  :"— 

**  The  Russian  Goveminent  has  for  some  time  been  endeavouriDg  to 
convert  its  Tartar  subjects  to  Christianity.  But  it  has  a  more  serious 
difficulty  than  the  antipathy  of  the  Tartars,  and  that  is  the  degraded 
state  of  its  o\en  priesthood.  The  intellectual  and  moral  improvement 
of  the  latter  is  a  pressing  want,  not  only  to  bring  about  the  conversion 
of  the  Tartars,  but  still  more  for  the  instruction  and  elevation  of  the 
Russians  themselves.  In  fact,  the  Tartars  of  Kasan  are  so  superior  to 
their  Russian  neighbours,  that  their  conversion  at  present  is  out  of 
the  question.  There  are  certain  priests  sent  by  the  Government  for 
this  purpose,  but  they  have  undertaken  the  mission  for  the  sake  of 
gain,  and  use  it  merely  as  a  pretence.  They  require  from  their  con- 
verts three  things — first,  that  they  shall  let  their  hair  grow;  secondly, 
that  they  shall  cease  to  eat  horse-flesh ;  and,  thirdly,  tliat  they  shall 
worship  pictures  and  embrace  the  Cross.  On  their  doing  these,  they 
baptize  them.'' 

The  object,  in  fact,  of  the  Greek  Church,  as  of  her  apostate 
sister  of  Rome,  in  undertaking  Missions,  is  not  to  glorify  God 
by  winning  souls  to  Christy  but  to  glorify  herself  by  swelling 
out  the  number  of  her  followers. 

The  only  version  of  the  Bible  authorized  by  the  Synod  of 
the  Greek  Church  in  Russia  is  one  in  Slavonic,  a  language 
which  is  very  little  understood  by  the  people.  The  Emperor 
Alexander,  convinced  of  the  great  importance  of  his  subjects 
having  free  access  to  the  Word  of  God,  founded  Bible  Societies 
for  the  printing  and  wide  circulation  of  the  Bible  in  modem 
Russ,  the  only  language  spoken  by  the  people;  three  years 
before  his  death,  however,  strong  remonstrances  were  made  by 
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the  Synod  and  some  of  the  priesthood  against  this  enlightened 
measure,  and  the  pioas  Prince  Galitzin  was,  in  consequence, 
ohliged  to  resign  his  office  of  President  of  the  Bible  Society. 
The  Emperor  Nicholas  auspiciouslj  commenced  his  reign  bj 
treading  in  his  brother's  footsteps  as  friendly  to  the  free  cir- 
culation of  the  Bible  in  modem  Buss ;  he,  however,  soon  after 
yielded  to  the  bigotry  of  the  Synod,  and  suppressed  the  Bible 
Society  by  an  ukase  in  1826. 

The  Greek  Church  in  Turkey  is  equally  opposed  to  the 
general  circulation  of  the  Bible.*     Their  only  authorized  ver- 

•  The  Qreek  hierarchy  in  Turkey  have  taken  great  alarm  at  the 
Bteady  progreBS  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  which,  commencing 
chiefly  with  the  Armenians,  is  now  extending  amoDg  their  own  com- 
munity. They  well  know  that  their  ecclesiastical  system,  being  alto- 
gether based  upon  falsehood  and  imposture,  cannot  withstand  the  life- 
giving  light  of  the  Word  of  God.  Strictly  to  prohibit,  with  the  rigorously 
enforced  sanction  of  the  arm  of  the  secular  power,  the  general  and  free  use 
of  the  blessed  volume,  was  their  only  resource  for  stopping  the  dreaded 
onward  progress  of  this  great  Reformation  movement.  But  having 
been  deprived  of  this  power  by  the  Sultan's  firman  in  favour  of  religious 
toleration,  they  have  felt  that  their  doom  was  sealed,  unless  they  could, 
with  the  help  of  Russia,  either  expel  the  Turks,  or  compel  the  Sultan 
to  return  to  the  old,  bigoted,  and  despotic  system  of  policy.  The 
hierarchy  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Russia  readily  sympathized  with  the 
fears  of  their  brethren  in  Turkey,  as  they  have,  for  many  years,  wit- 
nessed defections  from  their  communion  in  their  own  country,  which 
were  also  the  result  of  the  Bible  having  obtained  entrance  into 
Russia,  and  circulation  among  the  people,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of 
the  police.^  It  is  well  known  tbat  the  Russian  priesthood  have  been 
strenuously  exerting  themselves  to  arouse  the  fanaticism  of  the  people 
by  representing  the  present  quarrel  with  Turkey  as  undertaken 
exclusively  in  defence  of  their  creed — as  a  contest  between  the  cross 
and  the  crescent. 

There  are  consequently  very  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
alarm  felt  by  the  priesthood  of  the  decayed  Oriental  Churches,  both  in 
Turkey  and  Russia,  at  the  remarkable  diffusion  of  scriptural  know- 
ledge and  Gospel  truth  in  the  Turkish  dominions  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  which  is  still  progressing,  notwithstanding  their  strenuous 
opposition,  is  the  real,  though  concealed,  cause  of  the  present  gigantic 
preparations  and  persevering  efforts  of  Russia  to  invade  and  gain  posses- 
sion of  Turkey ;  it  is  a  desperate  attempt,  in  fact,  of  the  powers  of  dark- 

*  See  "  History  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Russia.** 
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siobs  are  an  incorrect  one  of  the  New  Testament  in  modern 
Greek)  and  the  Old  Testament  in  ancient  Greek,  a  language 

ness  to  stop  the  dissemination  of  the  light  of  God*8  truth ;  and  eTen 
should  it  fail  on  the  present  occasion^  some  plausible  excuse  is  likely  to 
be  found  for  renewing  the  attempt  at  a  future  period.  The  announce- 
ment of  a  public  meeting  having  been  recently  held  in  Constantinople  in 
commemoration  of  the  Jubilee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
at  which  our  able  and  worthy  Ambassador,  Lord  Redcliffe,  took 
the  chair,  is  one  of  the  significant  events  of  the  day,  and  a  most 
gratifying  proof  of  the  progress  of  scriptural  knowledge  in  those 
coimtries ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  have  tended  to  confirm  and 
increase  all  the  worst  apprehensions  of  the  priesthood  of  the  Greek 
Church  that  their  craft  is  in  imminent  danger,  and  it  will  induce 
them  to  put  forth  their  mightiest  efforts  to  destroy  the  power  of  the 
Sultan,  and  establish  in  its  place  that  of  Russia.  Ko  public  meeting 
for  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  could  assuredly  be  held  in  Turkey, 
were  the  bigoted  and  intolerant  Hierarchy  of  the  ancient  Christian 
Churches  in  the  fuD  exercise  of  their  former  despotic  sway. 

This  view  of  the  cause  of  the  most  unjustifiable  aggression  of  llussia 
upon  Turkey  is  fully  supported  by  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Layard,  whose 
long  residence  in  the  East,  and  official  connexion  with  our  embassy  at 
Constantinople,  eminently  qualify  him  to  form  a  correct  opinion  on 
such  a  question. 

Dr.  Layard  stated  in  Parliament, — 

'^  There  was  another  cause,  and  one,  perhaps,  little  imagined  in  this 
country — viz.>  the  spread  of  the  Protestant  faith  among  the  Christians 
of  the  East.  It  may  be  unknown  to  the  House  that,  mainly  through 
the  influence  and  teaching  of  the  American  missionaries,  scarcely  a 
considerable  town  exists  in  Turkey  in  which  there  is  not  the  nucleus 
of  a  Protestant  community.  The  new  converts  were  at  first,  as  usual, 
subjected  to  trials  and  persecutions — ^not,  be  it  remembered,  from  the 
Turkish  Government,  but  from  the  heads  of  the  Churches  to  which 
they  originally  belonged.  Lord  Stratford  and  Lord  Cowley  at  length 
obtained  firmans  of  protection  for  the  new  sect,  which  was  recognised 
by  the  Porte  as  one  of  the  religious  sects  of  the  empire,  and  received 
privileges  accordingly.  The  spirit  of  religious  inquiry  has  extended 
from  the  Armenians,  among  whom  it  first  principally  took  root,  to  the 
Greeks,  and,  in  some  instances,  whole  villages  have  embraced  the 
reformed  faith.  The  Greek  clergy,  backed  by  the  Russian  mission, 
have  done  all  in  their  power  to  check  this  movement;  and,  when  per- 
secution was  no  longer  available.  Prince  Mentschikoff  appeared  at 
Constantinople/* 
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which  the  people  can  scarcely  undenUmd.  The  priests  have 
alwajs  strenaoiislj  opposed  the  distribatioD  of  the  Bible  in 
modem  Greek,  or  of  the  Tarkish  Bible  in  Greek  characters. 

Though  the  religious  and  moral  improTenient  of  the  people  is  the 
special  object  of  consideration  in  these  pages,  yet  the  preservation  and 
increase  of  the  political  influence  of  England  in  the  East  is  of  such 
vital  importance  to  the  interests  of  pure  and  scriptural  Christianity^ 
that  the  introduction  of  some  remarks  on  this  view  of  the  question  may 
not  be  considered  uninteresting  by  many  of  my  readers;  they  will  find 
the  chief  points  of  the  case  concisely  Btated  in  the  following  remarks 
of  a  recent  political  writer,  and  in  another  extract  from  the  speech  of 
Dr.  Layard:— 

*'  There  is  a  power  whose  interests  are  deeply  engaged  in  the  future 
ihte  of  the  beautiful  provinces  at  present  in  dispute;  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  look  to  the  effects  upon  English  and  Indian  interests  which 
would  be  brought  about  by  the  threatened  change.  The  first  great 
alteration  would  inevitably  be,  as  we  have  stated,  that  Russia  becomes 
at  once  a  southern  Power,  and  establishes  herself  in  force  upon  the 
Jiank  of  the  long  line  of  march  which  connects  England  with  her 
eastern  empire. 

*<  Once  seated  at  Constantinople,  all  the  tendencies  of  the  great 
power  of  the  Czar  would  be  towards  the  south  ;  his  northern  pro- 
vinces lie  unassailable  far  in  his  rear-^his  capital  once  placed  on  the 
Bosphorus,  St.  Petersburgh  and  all  its  beautiful  buildings  might  sink 
in  the  marshes  of  the  Neva,  and  decline  into  a  northern  Palmyra — 
Moscow  would  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  new  seat  of  empire  that 
Astrakhan  does  to  the  present,  and  St.  Petersburgh  itself  would  be  of 
little  more  importance  than  Tobolsk.  Rusda  has  no  flank  to  turn — 
secure  to  the  east  and  west,  backed  by  the  Northern  seas,  she  can  look 
steadily  to  the  south,  and  she  will  do  so." 

<<  Taking  advantage,**  said  Dr.  Layard,  "  of  the  national  movement 
in  1848  in  the  Danubian  provinces,  Russia  has  compelled  the  Porte  to 
expel  from  them  every  man  of  liberal  and  independent  opinions. 
They  are  now  scattered  as  exiles  over  the  face  of  Europe,  and  their 
return,  by  recent  events,  is  rendered  more  hopeless  than  ever.  By 
the  convention  of  Balta  Liman,  which  she  forced  upon  the  Porte,  she 
has  established  her  right  to  interfere  in  all  the  internal  afEurs  of  the 
PrincipaHties,  and  her  present  occupation  of  them  has  proved  that 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  are  to  aU  intents  and  purposes  Russian  pro- 
vinces. There  remained  the  Greeks  of  Turkey  and  those  subjects  of 
the  Porte  who  profess  the  Christian  religion — for  there  is  a  wide 
distinction  between  them.  The  spirit  of  inquiry  and  independence 
has  sprung  up  among  the  Qreeks«  and  this,  together  with  their  com* 
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In  Syria  and  Palestine,  where  Arabic  onlj  is  spoken,  the 
Bible  and  liturgies  are  in  that  language ;  but  the  Church  never 
has  encouraged  the  study  of  the  Bible. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious,  from  the  foregoing  facts,  that  the 
re-establishment  of  a  Christian  government  in  Turkey  in  union 
with  the  ancient  Churches,  would  inevitably  tend,  by  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Bible,  to  sink  once  more  the  people  into  the  state 

mercial  intercourse  with  the  free  States  of  Europe,  has  greatly 
alarmed  the  Russian  Government.'' 

"  I  would  only  ask,"  continued  the  Hon.  Member, "  Are  you  prepared 
to  deal  with  all  those  great  provinces  which  go  to  make  up  what  is  called 
the  Turkish  empire  ?  Remember  that  when  the  slender  tie  which  binds 
them  together — ^viz.,  Constantinople— is  broken,  they  must  become  the 
seat  of  anarchy  and  confusion.  The  population  of  Turkey  in  Asia  is 
made  up  of  various  tribes,  all  of  which  would  upon  the  fall  of  Con« 
stantinople  lapse  into  a  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion.  Are  you  pre* 
pared  to  take  possession  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia  ?  or 
will  you  allow  them  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Russia  or  France  ? — for 
you  must  do  one  or  the  other--^for  there  is  no  dominant  family  in  any 
of  those  countries  except  Egypt.  Remember,  that  although  Egypt  is 
a  high  road  to  India,  Syria  and  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris  form  the  high  road,  and  that  any  power  holding  those  countries 
would  command  India.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  power 
which  holds  Constantinople  would  be  ever  looked  upon  in  the  East  as 
the  dominant  power  of  the  world,  and  that  with  Russia  at  Constanti- 
nople our  tenure  of  India  could  never  be  other  than  a  military  tenure.'' 

Should  the  Sultan  bjp  permitted  peacefully  to  pursue  his  plans  of 
reform,  it  may  be  hoped  that,  seeing  his  empire  has  been  saved  from 
destruction  by  the  timely  assistance  of  his  Christian  allies,  he  may 
be  both  willing  and  able  to  follow  their  adrice  in  carrying  more 
vigorously  into  effect  the  plans  of  reform  he  has  commenced.  The 
Christian  Powers  are  entitled  to  exact  from  him  for  his  Christian 
subjects,  all  the  civil  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Mos- 
lems, as  the  means  of  securing  in  future  the  peace  of  Europe,  by 
depriving  Russia  of  all  pretence  for  intervention  and  intrigue.  The 
Sultan  should  be  required  to  abolish  the  invidious  distinction  which 
prevents  the  evidence  of  a  Christian  from  being  admitted  against  a 
Mohammedan,  in  eriminal  eases,  while  that  of  a  Mohammedan  against 
a  Christian  is  valid;  the  right  of  buying  landed  property,  and  of 
building  churches,  hitherto  denied  to  the  Christians,  should  be  fully 
granted ;  and  every  just  cause  of  grievance  be  Amoved,  as  the  only 
means  of  ensuring  the  peace  and  stability  of  his  empire. 
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of  soul-destroying  darknesey  from  which»  under  the  more  liberal 
sway  of  the  present  Sultan,  thej  are  just  emerging^* 

State  of  Mobals. — The  information  we  have  obtained 
from  yarious  authentic  sources,  leads  us  to  the  painful  conclu- 
sion, that  the  general  state  of  morals  at  Constantinople,  both 
among  Moslems  and  Christians,  is  scarcely  less  deteriorated 
than  at  Smyrna.  The  European  settlers  in  the  Levant 
are  not  altogether  exempt  from  the  same  reproach.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  Europeans,  who  have  long  resided  in  the 
East,  have  not  altogether  escaped  the  ii\juriou8  influences  of 
the  luxurious  habits  of  an  Oriental  life— of  the  temptations 
inseparable  from  riches-- of  the  absence^  often,  as  regards 
ProtestantSi  of  the  means  of  sound  religious  instruction,  and 
of  the  want,  especially,  of  facilities  for  obtaining  a  good 
education  for  their  children.  Another  source  of  evil^  pecu« 
liar  to  Protestants,  has  been  the  custom  of  intermarrying  with 
the  members  of  other  Christian  Churches,  lower  in  morality 
than  their  own.  For  some  years  past,  moreover,  the  tloman 
Catholic  priests  have  endeavoured  to  exact  from  Protestants, 
who  allied  themselves  with  members  of  their  community,  a 
promise  that  all  the  children  should  be  brought  up  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  1  and,  in  many  instances,  Protestants, 
ignorant  or  regardless  of  the  important  differences  between  the 
two  systems  of  religion,  have  conceded  the  point  There  have 
been,  no  doubt,  some  honourable  exceptions  to  the  foregoing 
line  of  conduct  amoiig  the  British  residents  ;  it  is,  nevertheless, 

*  The  truth  of  this  view  haA  been  strongly  oOnfimied  t>y  Br.  Lajard, 
Vho,  when  addresshig  the  House  of  Conmlons,  stated,  **Bj  plAcing  the  Gl^eks 
tit  Constantinople  we  should  throw  the  whole  of  Turkey  into  the  hands  of 
Bussia,  and  lender  impossible  the  future  independence  of  any  Christian 
race  which  may  be  destined  to  hold  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Europe  here« 
ailer.  In  my  opinion,  a  Greek  Goremment  at  Constantinople  would  at 
this  time  be  more  adverse  to  the  true  spread  of  civilization  and  Hberty  than 
a  Turkish  GKivemment.  The  Chneek  religion  is  essentially  a  persecuting 
religion.  I  need  scarcely  remind  the  House  of  the  Catholic  persecutions  in 
Poland,  and  the  persecution  of  the  Protestant  Missions  and  communities  in 
Georgia ;  nor  that  the  first  article  of  the  Greek  so-called  free  oonstituti<A 
declares  that  prosdytism  is  forbidden.  Kor  will  the  case  of  the  Noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Tiverton*s  friend,  Don  Pacifico,  and  the  annual  persecutions 
<>f  the  Jews  at  Athens,  be  foi^otten.'* 
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ft  melancholj  truth,  that  the  low  standard  of  religion  and 
moralitjy  both  of  European  and  native  Christians,  has  exerted 
a  most  baneful  influence  upon  the  Moslem  population. 

The  injurious  influence  just  noticed  has  been  particularly 
exemplified  in  the  dealings  of  the  rich  Armenians  and  Greeks 
with  the  better  class  of  Turks.  Owing  to  the  love  of  splendour 
and  luxury,  which  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of  all 
Orientals,  and  the  natural  indolence  and  passiveness  peculiar  to 
the  Turks,  the  latter  are  exceedingly  extravagant  in  their 
habits,  and  generally  live  beyond  their  means ;  their  palaces 
swarm  with  servants,  amounting  often  to  many  hundreds.  A 
considerable  capital  is  generally  laid  out  in  amber^mouthed 
pipes,  inlaid  with  diamonds.  They  can  seldom  afford  to  have 
more  than  one  or  two  wives,  owing  to  the  wasteful  expense  of 
their  domestic  establishments  ;  the  inevitable  result  is,  that  they 
soon  become  deeply  involved  in  debt.  They  are  then  in  the 
habit  of  borrowing  money,  at  enormous  interest,  from  wealthy 
native  Christians  (chiefly  Armenians),  to  whom,  being  better 
acquainted  with  business  than  themselves,  they  usually  confide 
the  management  of  their  aflairs.  The  Christians,  unfaithful  to 
their  trust,  often  appropriate  to  themselves  exorbitant  profits, 
and  this  course  is  pursued  year  after  year,  until,  by  repeatedly 
borrowing  large  sums  of  money  at  a  heavy  and  accumulating 
interest,  the  indolent  and  confiding  Turk  is  ruined,  and  the 
usurious  lender  enriched  at  his  expense.  Transactions  of  this 
description  are  very  common  among  the  Turks  holding  high 
Government  offices.  The  Turk  borrows  from  the  Armenian  a 
large  sum,  at  high  interest,  in  order  to  obtain  a  pashaUe,  by 
making  a  handsome  present  to  the  Prime  Minister  ;  he  then 
extorts  money,  in  every  way  practicable,  from  the  people  of  the 
province  over  which  he  rules,  in  order  to  repay  both  principal 
and  interest,  and  amass  a  private  fortune. 

The  native  Christians,  chiefly  Armenians,  employed  in  the 
subordinate  government  offices,  are  reported  also  to  pursue  a 
systematic  course  of  bribery  and  fraud,  which  is  connived  at 
by  their  superiors.  **  Nothing  for  nothing,"  writes  an  observant 
traveller,  **  Is  the  motto,  or,  at  least,  the  practice  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire ;  and  in  no  quarter  in  tbesQ  lands  can  poor  partiea 
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enter  the  lists  with  afflaent  crime.''*  The  natives  saj  of  a 
public  functionarjy  ''He  eats  a  great  deal,"  alluding  to  his 
rapa<^  for  money,  and  the  word  riohoet  is  specialty  used  to 
signify  the  bribe  offered  to  a  judge,  or  other  public  functionarv. 
Often  have  the  Russian  Autocrat  and  the  spiritual  despot  of  the 
Vatican  artfully  availed  themselves  of  this  gross  venality  to 
carry  out,  by  profuse  bribery,  their  ambitious  and  iniquitous 
designs.  The  enormous  and  ruinous  evils  of  such  a  system  are 
erident*  An  Englishman,  for  instance,  who  was  some  time 
since  engaged  to  build  a  steam-frigate  for  the  Government, 
discovered  that  more  than  double  the  number  of  workmen  he 
had  actually  employed  were  entered  on  the  returns  made  by  the 
chief  clerk  in  the  naval  yard,  causing  thus  the  expense  of  the 
frigate  to  appear  much  greater  than  it  really  was,  to  the  injury 
of  the  builder.  The  same  fraudulent  deception  was  practised  in 
an  experimental  farm,  managed  for  the  Grovemment  by  a  Scotch- 
man, and  in  a  large  foundry  superintended  by  an  Englishman  ; 
but  every  attempt  to  check  these  abuses  failed,  through  the 
bribery  of  the  higher  officers  by  the  subordinate  official  agents. 
The  exertions  of  the  English  to  benefit  the  Turks  have,  in  this 
way,  not  unfVequently  been  defeated.  Several  English  merchants 
complained,  also,  of  the  great  difficulty  experienced  in  trans- 
acting  business  with  the  native  Christians,  in  consequence  of 
their  want  of  truth  and  honesty.  A  verbal  engagement  is 
never  considered  binding,  neither  do  they  scruple  to  break 
written  contracts  legally  settled,  preferring,  for  the  sake  of  a 
little  more  gain,  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  decision  in  their 
fovour  in  courts  of  law,  where  the  judges  are  avowedly  open  to 
bribery. 

The  standard  of  female  morality  is  said  to  be  very  low  at 
Constantinople,  especially  among  the  upper  ranks  of  society ;  but 
the  secluded  lives  of  most  of  the  women,  Turks  and  Christians, 
prevent  irregularities  of  conduct  from  being  exposed  to  such 
general  observation  as  is  the  case  in  Europe.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  ladies  of  the  harem  possess  considerable 
political  influence,  and  many  thousand  Russian  roubles  have 

•  Letter  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Graham  to  the  Bey.  3>r.  Wilson "Lectures 

en  Foreign  Ghnrches.'* — ^L.  2,  p.  80. 
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found  their  waj  there  before  now.  The  late  Saltan's  mother  was 
a  lady  of  eminent  abilities ;  so  is  the  daughter-in-law  of  Mehemet 
Ali.  Turkish  ladies  play  a  great  part  in  Eastern  politics,  in 
spite  of  eunuch  guards  and  veiled  faces.  The  question  has 
sometimes  been  asked,  whether  the  Turks  or  the  Christians  are 
most  corrupt  ?  It  maj,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  strike  correctly 
the  balance  between  them,  each  having  their  peculiar  vices ; 
the  Turks  exhibit  the  vices  usually  attending  sensual  and  indo- 
lent  habits  of  life,  and  which  are,  consequently,  more  private 
and  unobserved  ;  while  the  Christians,  by  tbeir  greater  activity 
of  mind  and  enterprize  of  character,  are  led  into  vices 
equally  reprehensible,  if  not  worse,  and,  at  all  events,  more 
glaring.  The  Turks  may  generally  be  considered  as  having 
a  stronger  religiaui  lense^  and  a  greater  respect  for  truth 
and  honesty,  than  the  Oriental  Christians,  though  they 
often  follow  the  evil  example  set  them  by  the  latter  in 
also  violating  these  obligations.  Can  it,  therefore,  be  a  cause 
of  surprise  that  the  Turk  should  have  long  since  conceived 
such  a  deep  contempt  for  the  Christian  and  his  religion? 
Although  this  feeling  has,  of  late  years,  been  softening  down,  it 
is  still  frequently  displayed,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
anecdote,  related  to  me  by  an  English  resident:  Having 
stopped  a  few  days  previously  to  pay  the  toll  at  the  great  floating 
bridge  leading  from  Gipata  to  Stamboul,  he  heard  the  toll- 
keeper,  who  was  a  Turk,  say,  on  returning  some  small  change 
to  a  native  Christian  who  immediately  preceded  him,  **  Take 
this,  you  dog;"  while,  on  handing  him  his  own  change,  he 
said,  ^^Take  this,  my  son;**  showing,  on  the  one  hand,  his 
respect  for  the  Englishman,  and  on  the  other  his  contempt  for 
the  native  Christian.  It  must  be  obvious,  from  what  has  been 
stated,  that  the  reformation  of  the  Christians  is  an  indispensable 
preparatory  step  to  that  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  that  no 
effort  should  be  spared  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  end. 
Up  to  a  recent  period  the  administration  of  the  affiiirs  of  the 
large  community  of  the  Armenians  (as  also  of  the  other  Chris- 
tian bodies)  was  conducted  by  an  agent  <^  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment in  concert  with  the  Patriarch,  who  possessed  thus  the 
absolute  power  of  a  Pope,  regulating  everything  respecting  the 
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imposition  of  taxes,  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  &c  This  led 
to  great  abuses,  such  as  the  sale  of  large  benefices  to  persons 
whoUj  unfit  to  fulfil  their  important  duties,  the  misapplicatioQ 
of  funds  intended  for  the  education  of  the  people,  and  many 
acts  of  oppression.  An  example  of  this  abuse  of  power  was 
afforded  bj  the  severe  persecutions  carried  on  a  few  years  since 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Armenian  priesthood,  against  the 
members  of  their  bodj  who  had  seceded  from  their  Church, 
having  been  convinced  of  its  errors  bj  the  study  of  the  Word 
of  Ood  and  the  instructions  of  the  American  missionaries* 
Within  the  last  two  years,  however,  the  Sultan  has  reduced  the 
power  of  the  Patriarchs  by  appointing  a  council  of  laymen  for 
the  regulation  of  secular  matters,  and  of  ecclesiastics  and 
laymen  for  that  of  Church  afiairs.  It  is,  however,  readily 
admitted  that  there  are  among  the  Armenians  individuals  dis* 
tinguished  for  strict  integrity  and  general  respectability  of 
character.  The  low  tone  of  morals  referred  to  is  the  natural 
result  of  the  corrupt  teaching  of  their  Church. 

Reforms  in  the  Administration  of  the  Government.-^* 
After  the  foregoing  details  respecting  the  general  moral  cor- 
ruption of  the  people  and  the  gross  venality  prevailing  in  the 
Government  offices,  it  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  great  improve* 
ments  have  taken  place  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Empire  within  the  last  half^century.  These  reforms,  which 
were  commenced  by  the  late  Sultan,  are  steadily  carried  on  by 
his  enlightened  and  benevolent  successor. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  these  ameliorations,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  supply  some  details  of  the  form  of  administration  of  the 
Government,  and  of  the  constitution  of  the  bodies  of  Ulemas  and 
Dervishes,  which  are  the  two  most  influential  in  the  empire. 
Some  particulars  will  then  be  added,  respecting  the  municipal 
government  of  the  Christian  population,  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  of  the  commercial,  financial,  military,  and  naval 
departments  of  the  Government.* 

The  Government  consists  of  the  Privy  Council  (called,  also^ 
Divan)  ;  the  Divan,  or  State  Chancery,  and  of  separate  admi* 

•  Soreral  good  authorities  haye  been  oonsulted,  and,  among  others,  th* 
reoent  <'  Letters  of  Ubicinl" 
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nistrations  for  each  department  of  affairs.  The  Privy  Council 
includes  the  Grand  Vizier,  the  Sheik-ul-islam,  the  Seraskier 
(Minister  of  War),  the  Capitan  Pasha  (Minister  of  Marine),  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Artillery,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
(formerly  Reis  Effendi),  the  Minister  of  Finance,  the  Minister 
of  Commerce  and  Public  Works,  the  Mustechar  or  Councillor  of 
the  Grand  Vizier,  holding  the  office  of  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
the  Minister  of  Police,  the  President  of  the  Council  of  State, 
the  Director  of  the  Mint,  the  Intendant  of  the  Vacoitfs,  or  property 
belonging  to  the  mosques,  and  other  religious  foundations.  The 
term  Sublime  Porte  implies  the  Cabinet  of  the  Porte,  which 
usually  meets  in  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Vizier.  The  Privy 
Council  meets  generally  twice  a  week.  The  official  title  of  the 
Sultan  is  that  of  Padishah^  or  Ottoman  Emperor  of  the  East. 
Previous  to  1774,  the  title  of  Padishah  was  not  accorded  by 
the  Turkish  Government  to  any  other  sovereign.  Catherine  11. 
of  Russia  then  obtained  it  by  treaty,  and  also  Napoleon,  in  1805 ; 
since  which  it  has  been  conceded  to  all  other  ruling  sovereigns. 

The  Divan,  or  State  Chancery,  is  composed  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one  members,  and  comprises  the  superior  and  in- 
ferior functionaries,  to  whom  the  Turkish  name  of  Qualemiie  (of 
the  pen)  is  applied.  These  functionaries  may  be  classed  under 
^y^  categories.  The  first  are  called  Fericks.  The  Divan  is 
independent  of  the  Ministry  and  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire, 
but  its  resolutions  only  become  important  when  they  are  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Cabinet  and  the  Imperial  Council. 

Besides  the  Cabinet,  there  are  ten  other  Councils^  one  being 
attached  to  each  of  the  above  Ministerial  departments,  except 
that  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  head  Council  is  the  so-called 
"  Council  of  State  and  Justice,"  the  President  of  which,  as  before 
remarked,  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  or  Divan.  There  is,  more- 
over, a  go-called  '*  Board  of  Translators"  attached  to  the  office 
of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs — a  Board  which  has  supplied 
Turkey  with  some  of  its  most  celebrated  men. 

The  Turkish  empire  is  divided  into  thirty-six  "Governments," 
subdivided  into  **  Provinces,"  "  Districts,"  and  "  Nahiyes,"  or 
groups  of  villages  and  hamlets. 

The  Governor-General  (  Vali)  of  each  of  the  above  thirty-six 
R  R 
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grand  divisions  is  assisted  by  a  permanent  CoancU,  one  of  the 
members  of  which  is  the  Greek  or  Armenian  Metropolitan,  or 
the  Jewish  Rabbi,  according  to  circumstances;  another  proof 
of  Turkish  tolerance. 

The  pay  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  of  the  Sheik-ul-Islam  is 
100,000  piastres  a-month  each,  or  about  840  pounds  sterling ; 
and  that  of  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  varies,  according 
to  rank,  from  70,000  to  60,000  piastres  a-month. 

THE   ULEUA. 

The  Koran  being  the  only  authoritative  source  of  law,  as 
well  as  of  religion  and  science,  among  the  Mohammedans,  the 
ministers  of  religion  and  the  lawyers  form  a  single  order,  called 
Uleha,  divided,  however,  into  two  classes,  one  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  religious  services  of  the  mosques,  and  the  other 
to  the  administration  of  justice.  This  division  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  prayers  and  ablutions  prescribed  in  the  Koran 
being  too  frequent  and  numerous  to  allow  the  persons  who  super- 
intended them  to  undertake  the  office  of  Judge.  They  all,  how- 
ever, belong  to  the  same  oi*der,  the  administrators  of  justice 
being  invested  with  a  sacerdotal  character  as  well  as  the  official 
attendants  in  the  mosques.  The  order  of  Ulemas  forms  so 
powerful  a  body  in  the  State,  whose  destinies  it  has  often  ruled, 
that  some  account  of  its  constitution  will  be  found  interesting, 
especially  to  those  who  desire  clearly  to  understand  the  present 
efforts  at  reformation  progressing  in  Turkey. 

Every  Mussulman  may  be  entitled  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Ulema  body,  provided  he  submits  to  receive  the  requisite 
education.  All  males  are  inquired  by  the  Koran  to  attend  the 
schools  (Mekteb)  attached  to  the  mosques,  until  they  have 
learnt  some  portions  of  the  Koran.*  Those  who  are  ambitious 
to  rise  to  offices  of  influence  by  advancing  in  learning,  are 
admitted,  after  an  examination  of  their  fitness,  as  students  in  the 
higher  colleges,  called  Medresse,  A  very  small  cell,  furnished 
only  with  a  mat  and  divan  of  straw,  is  allotted  to  each  student ; 
he  every  morning  receives  a  portion  of  bread  and  prepared  rice 

•  Soe  8C5ction  on  Education,  p.  69. 
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(pilau)  for  the  day,  besides  a  few  peace  as  pocket-money ;  and 
he  has  to  support  himself  chiefly  as  a  scribe  (hiatik),  by  copying 
manuscripts,  keeping  merchants'  books,  or  assisting  to  sweep  the 
mosques.  At  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  years'  study  or  more, 
after  several  examinations,  the  student  obtains  from  the  Sheik- 
ul-Islam  a  diploma  of  M<ntiazim,  which  is  the  first  degree  of 
the  Ulema.  He  is  then  entitled  to  hold  the  office  of  Naib,  or 
Cadi,  of  a  province. 

But,  if  he  be  led  by  ambition  to  aspire  after  the  higher  dignities 
of  the  law,  he  must  devote  seven  more  years  to  the  study  of 
jurisprudence,  of  oral  interpretation,  &c.,  and  then,  after  a  final 
and  strict  examination  by  the  Mufti,  he  receives  the  degree  of 
Muderis,  or  Doctor.  The  first  dignities  of  the  magistracy  now 
lie  open  to  his  hopes.  But  there  is  still  a  further  division ;  he 
can  obtain  the  situation  of  Mufti  in  a  court  of  appeal,  in  which 
case  he  loses  all  chance  of  further  advancement ;  or  else,  by 
keeping  his  name  on  the  roll  of  Muderis,  he  can  pass  through 
the  ten  higher  degrees  of  the  law,  from  what  is  termed  the 
College  of  Externals  to  the  Stdeimaniyehy  which  constitutes  the 
highest  rank  of  the  Ulema.  He  is  then  qualified  to  receive  the 
title  of  Molla  Makredji,  and  to  be  called  by  the  Sultan  to  the 
office  of  Sheik-ul'Islamy  who  is  the  next  personage  to  the 
Sultan  in  the  Empire. 

It  thus  requires  a  man  to  have  laboured  perseveringly  more 
than  half  his  life,  under  great  privations,  before  he  can  hope  to 
attain  any  of  the  high  offices  in  the  judicial  department  of  the 
State.  The  students  are  called  Sukhtes,  Softas,  or  scorched, 
because  it  is  supposed  that  they  burn  with  a  zeal  for  knowledge  ; 
they  are  chiefly  from  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  their  number  is 
so  considerable,  that  Constantinople  alone  contains  above  20,000 ; 
they  are  the  most  fanatical,  turbulent,  and  savage  subjects 
among  the  Turks.*  The  greater  number  reach  only  the  rank 
of  Cadis,  or  judges  of  Naib.  Birth,  patronage,  and  wealth 
assist,  however,  materially  in  obtaining  promotion ;  and  the 
high  officers  often  procure  for  their  children,  from  their  birth, 

*  Proofs  of  this  were  recentlj  furnished  by  their  endeayours  to  excite  m 
reltgioTiB  inBiirrection  in  Oonstsntinople,  and  by  their  going  in  a  body  to 
threaten  the  Sultan,  beoanse  he  had  sot  dedaied  war  with  Busaia. 
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the  honorary  titles  of  Muderis  and  other  degrees  of  office, 
without  their  ever  holding  them. 

One  of  the  first  posts  occupied  by  the  Muderis  is  that  of  head 
of  a  Medrese  (CoU^e)  of  the  lowest  order ;  he  then  advances  by 
gradation  to  that  of  the  highest  rank,  which  is  the  Stdeimaniyeh, 
The  eldest  among  them  are  then  promoted  to  the  rank  of  superior 
judges,  who  are  eight  in  number, — ^those  of  Galata  and  Eyoub, 
Scutari,  Smyrna,  Salonika,  Larissa,  Aleppo,  and  Jerusalem. 
The  next  step  by  seniority  is  to  the  four  superior  Mollaships  of 
Adrianople,  Brusa,  Damascus,  and  Cairo.  The  next  are  the 
Mollaships  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  One  is  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Istambol-Efiendi,  or  master  of  the  police  at  Constantinople; 
then  come  the  offices  of  Kadi-Asker  of  Anatolia,  E!adi-Asker 
of  Boumelia,  and,  finally,  the  supreme  rank  of  Grand  Mufti,  or 
Sheik-ul-Islam.  Another  member  of  the  Ulema  is  the  Nakib* 
ul-eshraf,  or  chief  of  the  Emirs. 

The  sacerdotal  and  judicial  power  have  always  been  united 
in  the  person  of  the  Sultan,  and  originally  the  chief  Ulema  was 
only  the  highest  judge  under  him,  all  the  decisions  respecting 
the  right  interpretation  of  the  Koran,  in  important  cases,  being 
delivered  directly  by  the  Sultan  or  Khalif ;  but,  as  the  time  of 
the  Sovereigns  became  more  engaged  in  conquests  and  State 
politics,  they  delegated  the  exercise  of  their  sacerdotal  and 
judicial  functions  to  the  Ulemas,  transferring  to  them,  by  this 
proceeding,  an  immense  power  over  the  minds  of  an  ignorant 
and  fanatical  people.  No  act  of  the  Mohammedan  Govern- 
ment is  readily  obeyed,  unless  declared  to  be  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  Koran,  and  obligatory,  therefore,  upon  all  the  faithful. 
This  sanction  is  called  Fetva ;  and  for  a  long  period,  the  right 
of  granting  it  has  been  exclusively  exercised  by  the  Sheik-ul- 
Islam ;  he  usually  consults  the  College  of  Ulemas,  each  member 
voting  yes  or  no.  This  privilege  has  never  been  resisted  but 
on  one  occasion,  by  Mourad  lY.,  who  dared  to  decapitate  one 
of  them  for  opposing  his  will.  They  have  sometimes  used  the 
Fetva  to  dethrone  Sultans,  and  deliver  them  over  to  the  fury 
of  the  Janissaries.  All  new  laws,  and  even  the  question  of 
peace  and  war,  must  await  the  sanction  of  the  Sheik-ul-Islam. 

The  body  of  the  Ulemas,  combining  thus  all  the  talent  and 
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learning  of  a  coantrj,  where  the  large  masses  of  the  people 
are  sunk  in  ignorance,  and  being  firmlj  compacted  together 
hj  self-interest,  constitute  a  hierarchy  possessed  of  immense 
power,  and  forming  the  most  solid  part  of  the  Ottoman 
institutions.  A  third  portion  of  landed  property  of  the  empire 
was  awarded  them  at  the  conquest,  for  the  support  of  the 
mosques,  and  this  has  since  been  greatly  increased  by  legacies 
and  purchases.  They  are  exempt  from  all  taxes,  arbitrary 
confiscation,  and  the  punishment  of  death.  The  office  of 
Sheik-ul-Islam,  is  the  only  one  in  the  State  held  for  life.  All 
the  inferior  judges  are  appointed  by  the  chief  judges  for  one 
year  only,  and  receive  no  salaries  from  the  State,  but  are 
entitled  to  the  enormous  tax  of  one- fortieth  of  the  value  of 
the  litigated  property  submitted  for  their  adjudication. 

This  vicious  system  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  existing 
gross  corruption  of  justice.  The  three  highest  judges  alone  are 
paid  by  the  State.  It  is  obvious,  that  while  the  Ulemas  form  a 
powerful  body,  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  overturn,  they  have 
the  strongest  motives  of  self-interest  and  ambition  to  preserve 
things  as  they  are,  oppose  all  innovations,  and  arrest  thus  the 
progress  of  civilization  ;  for  they  clearly  perceive,  that  the  ex- 
tension of  education  among  the  people,  would  soon  break  down 
their  present  monopoly  of  knowledge  and  power,  and  ultimately 
deprive  them  of  their  enormous  wealth.  They  consequently 
have  resisted,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  the  attempts  at  reform 
made  by  the  late  and  present  Sultans ;  some  of  them,  however, 
being  men  of  more  enlightened  minds  and  sounder  judgment,  are 
believed  to  be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  no  longer  opposing 
improvements  in  the  institutions  of  the  country,  even  for 
the  sake  of  self-preservation;  and  one  of  them  has  been 
persuaded  by  Rechid  Pasha  to  visit  Paris,  in  order  to  study 
European  civilization. 

The  ministers  of  public  worship  receive  the  generic  title  of 
Imamsy  which  in  Arabic  means  president  or  chief ;  the  same 
name  is  given  to  any  person  of  either  sex,  who  habitually  con- 
ducts prayer  in  public  or  private,  and  also  to  several 
eminent  expounders  of  the  Koran,  such  as  the  four  great 
orthodox  Imams, — Ebou  Hanife^  Maliki,  Schajffii,  and  HanbeU, 
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The  Sultan,  as  spiritual  head  of  Islamisniy  is  also  called  Imam- 
fd-muslimin.  The  Imams,  however,  are  not  a  body  set  apart  by 
ordination,  for  the  exclusive  performance  of  religious  rites ; 
they  can  attend  to  any  oth^  pursuits  they  like,  and  are  not 
required  to  differ  in  their  mode  of  life  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity.  Many  mosques  are  founded  by  private  individuals, 
who  provide  in  perpetuity  for  all  the  offices  of  public  worship^ 
making  them  hereditary  in  one  or  several  families,  including 
sometimes  their  own ;  when  no  such  provision  has  been  made, 
the  Imams  are  appointed  by  the  Sultan,  and  are  inferior  to  the 
judges. 

There  are  five  classes  of  religious  functionaries, — the  Sheikhs, 
who  are  Ulemas  of  the  order  of  Muderis  (professor  or  doctor), 
who,  as  the  authorized  expounders  of  the  Koran,  occupy  the 
chair  of  preacher  $  *  the  KhatibSy  members  also  of  the  Ulema, 
holding  only  the  degree  of  Moulazimy  but  appointed  Imams  bj 
the  Sultan,  and  delegated  to  read  in  his  name  the  official 
prayers,  on  Friday  (the  Moslem  Sabbath),  a  service  called 
KhotUbe;  the  Imams^  who  perform  the  ordinary  daily  services 
of  the  mosque,  and  the  marriage  and  funeral  ceremonies;  the 
Muzzins^  who  summon  the  people  to  prayer  from  the  minarets ; 
and  the  Cayims^  who  attend  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  mosques. 
The  three  last  orders  do  not  belong  to  the  corporation  of  the 
Ulemas* 

THE   DERVISHES. 

There  is  another  religious  order  deserving  some  notice,  on 
account  of  their  remote  origiti,  and  singular  character,  and  of  the 
paramount  influence  they  e±ercise  upon  the  social  condition  of 
the  empire ;  this  id  the  order  of  Dervishes.  The  origin  of  the 
Dervishes,  Santons,  Sofis,  and  Fakirs,  is  much  more  ancient 
than  that  of  Mohammedanism ;  the  existence  of  this  class  of 
religious  fanatics,  who  lay  claim  to  special  revelations  firom 
heaven,  and  to  immediate  supernatural  intercourse  with  the 
Deity,  can  be  traced  back  to  the  remotest  periods  in  the  history 
of  India,  Persia,  Egypt,  and  of  all  the][region8  of  Central  Asia. 
The  doctrines  they  generally  have  professed,  have  consisted  of 
a  combination  of  the  visionary  Pantheism  of  the  Egyptian  and 
*  See  description  of  moBques,  p.  34. 
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Persian  magi,  with  the  spiritualism  of  the  Platonic,  and  the 
rationalism  of  the  Aristotelian  schools  of  philosophy.  Long 
before  the  promulgation  of  Islamism,  the  Sofis  were  divided 
into  two  sects,  called  Meschatouns,  "  Peripatetics ;"  and 
Ischrachaiouns^  **  Contemplatives,**  each  originating  in  the 
systems  of  philosophy  then  prevalent. 

Mahomet  artfully  contrived  to  adopt  his  new  scheme  of 
religious  belief  to  the  natural  propensities  of  character  and 
existing  prejudices  of  the  Orientals,  by  borrowing  from  all  the 
existing  systems  of  religion  and  philosophy ;  he  thus  introduced 
into  it  a  large  measure  of  the  low  spiritualism  of  the  Pan- 
theistic school,  which,  assuming  everything  in  creation  to  be 
a  part  of  the  Deity,  favours  the  idea  of  a  material  God.  He, 
in  this  manner,  practically  reduced  Islamism  to  a  system 
of  sensual  materialism,  under  the  disguise  of  a  pure  and 
refined  spirituality.  It  became  easy»  therefore,  for  the  Pagan 
Pantheistic  Santons,  Sofis,  and  Fakirs,  to  find  a  place  in  the 
Islam  creed. 

The  Khalif  Ali  was  one  of  the  first  Moslems  who  set  the 
example  of  retirement  from  the  world,  and  of  a  life  of  repent- 
ance  and  self-denial ;  he  adhered  to  the  purest  precepts  of  the 
Koran,  and  diligently  engaged  in  works  of  charity,  and  his 
sect,  which  numbered  many  followers,  was  called  Safashahi 
(from  Safi,  "pure").  The  term  Dervish,  in  Persian,  means 
"  mendicant ;"  it  is  also  said  to  be  derived  from  the  word  <2er, 
"  gate^"  and  mcA,  "  sketched,"  because  the  poor  generally  in 
the  East  sleep  under  gateways.  And  the  word  Sofi  is  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  the  Arab  Sof^  "  wool,"  in  allusion  to 
the  woollen  robe  worn  by  the  sect. 

The  Dervishes,  however,  soon  departed  from  the  strict 
observance  of  the  law,  as  the  fundamental  rule  of  the  sect,  and 
gradually  lapsed  into  the  contemplative  mysticism  of  the  Hindoo 
Fakirs,  and  Santons,  indulging  in  the  pleasurable  excitement  of 
ecstatic  half-delirious  dreams,  and  pretended  communications 
with  the  spiritual  world  ;  a  mode  of  existence  highly  congenial 
with  the  over-active  imaginations  and  love  of  indolence  natural 
to  sensual  Orientalists.  Some  adopted  a  solitary  life,  while 
others  united  in  religious  societies,  each  under  a  ruling  head  or 
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Sheikh,  corresponding  exactly  with  the  monastic  orders  of 
Christians.  These  sects  rapidly  multiplied  under  various 
leaders,  some  still  partially  adhering  to  the  observances  of  the 
Koran,  while  others  entirely  gave  themselves  up  to  the  wildest 
fanaticism.  The  number  of  their  sects  has  been  estimated  by 
Hammer,  at  thirty-six,*  twelve  of  which  existed  before  the 
foundation  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  the  other  eighteen  were 
formed  between  the  fourteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries ;  some 
writers  have  stated  the  number  to  be  seventy-two.  The  sides 
of  Mount  Olympus,  in  Asia,  were,  at  one  time,  inhabited  by 
thousands  of  Moslem  cenobites,  living  in  cells  excavated  out  of 
the  rocks. 

But  Persia  is  the  country  where  the  Dervishes  have  always 
been  most  flourishing  ;  the  celebrated  Persian  poets,  Saadi  and 
Hafiz,  were  of  that  sect,  and  their  beautiful  poetic  compositions 
celebrate  the  purest  Pantheism.  So  great  was  the  popularity  of 
the  Dervishes  at  one  period  in  Persia,  that  one  of  them.  Shah 
Ismail  Sefewi,  reached  the  throne,  and  founded  the  dynasty  of 
the  Sophis.  When  the  Turkish  Sultan  Orchan  organized,  in 
1328,  the  body  of  Janissary  Guards,  in  order  to  inspire  them 
with  a  religious  zeal,  he  got  Hadji-Bektach,  a  venerable  Sheikh, 
and  the  founder  of  the  order  of  Bektach  Dervishes,  to  bless  them, 
by  holding  the  sleeve  of  his  robe  over  the  head  of  each  of  the 
officers.  A  piece  of  cloth  hanging  down  from  behind  the 
turban  was  adopted  in  commemoration  of  this  ceremony,  which 
secured  to  the  Dervishes  the  support  of  the  fanatic  Janissaries 
ever  aflter. 

The  power  of  the  Dervishes  over  the  common  people  was 
soon  discovered  by  the  Sultans  and  Ulemas  to  be  formidable 
and  dangerous.  While  these  raving  enthusiasts  do  not  openly 
oppose  the  Koran,  they  assume  to  be  emancipated  by  special 
Divine  inspiration  from  all  established  law  and  settled  religious 
observances.  They  do  not  undisguisedly  avow  this,  even  to  can- 
didates seeking  admission  into  their  society ;  they  first  insist  upon 
their  strict  observance  of  all  established  religious  duties  and 
social  customs ;  but,  exactly  like  the  Jesuits,  after  they  are  assured 
of  the  noviciate  having,  by  long  mortification,  entirely  sunk 
•  Hist,  de  TEmp.  Ottom.,  t.  i.,  p.  896. 
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his  individuality,  and  become  intimatelj  assimilated  with  the 
interests  of  the  order,  thej  then  fully  initiate  him  into  their 
true  principles,  which  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows. 

The  initiated  is  assured  that  the  Koran  only  contains  an 
allegory  of  precepts  and  maxims  purely  political;  that  when 
habits  of  mental  devotion  have  been  contracted,  the  worship  of 
God  is  a  purely  spiritual  act,  which  entirely  supersedes  all 
outward  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  all  human  interpretation  of 
the  written  word.  Mewlana-Djeladeddiny  the  greatest  mystic 
poet  of  the  East,  and  founder  of  an  order  of  Dervishes, 
expounded  the  essence  of  their  dogma  in  the  following  prayer : 
— ''  O  my  Master,  thou  hast  completed  my  doctrine,  in  teaching 
me  that  thou  art  God,  and  that  all  is  in  God.*'  They  in  this 
way  sapped  the  foundations  of  all  public  law  and  authority, 
making  the  impulses  of  their  depraved  and  morbid  consciences 
the  sole  arbiters  of  right  and  wrong.  Like  the  Jesuits,  also^ 
they  insist  upon  an  unlimited  holy  submission  to  the  Sheikh  of 
the  order ;  one  of  their  greatest  authorities^  Bayezid  of  Bestami, 
told  his  disciples,  "  Glorify  me,  I  am  above  all,**  "  Whatever 
you  do,  whatever  you  think,  let  your  Sheikh  be  ever  present  to 
your  mind,"  is  the  mental  ejaculation  called  Rabauta,  which 
every  Dervish  continually  repeats. 

A  self-constituted  voluntary  body,  freed  from  the  restraint  of 
all  established  authority,  and  holding  such  principles  as  the 
above,  most  be  eminently  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
society.  Tiie  Dervishes  have  obtained,  in  various  ways,  a  very 
strong  hold  upon  the  minds  and  feelings  of  the  lower  class  of 
Moslems.  The  extraordinary  and  exciting  character  of  their 
religious  worship,*  and  their  assumption  of  the  power  of  work* 
ing  miracles,  are  always  sourcen  of  great  attraction  to  a  super- 
stitious, fanatical,  and  ignorant  people.  They  have  recourse  to 
all  kinds  of  juggleries  and  impositions,  to  gratify  the  popular 
passion  for  the  marvellous.  Their  morality  is  frequently  very 
loose :  many  of  the  worst  characters  joining  the  order  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  in  idleness.  The  pec^le,  however, 
make  wonderful  allowances  for  the  grossest  misconduct,  believing 
the  souls  of  the  pretended  saints  to  be  already  purified  and 

*  See  Mohammedan  BeligiouB  Ceremoniefi,  p.  81. 
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united  with  God,  and  in  no  way  contaminated  by  the  deeds  of 
the  body.  Some  of  the  sect  may  be  considered  as  crazy 
fanatics;  many,  however,  are  cunning  and  artful  impostors; 
while  in  others  there  is,  probably,  a  mixture  of  the  knaye  and 
the  fool. 

As  a  body,  they  are  fully  aware  of  their  immense  power,  and 
have  more  than  once  displayed  it  by  raising  rebellions  against 
the  rulers  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  sects,  half  religious,  half 
political,  have  committed  at  various  periods  acts  of  great  cruelty 
and  oppression ;  the  most  notorious  and  dreaded  of  them  was  the 
sect  of  the  Ismayly,  or  Assassins,  of  which  there  is  a  remnant  in 
the  mountains  near  Tripoli.*  The  Ulemas,  who,  belonging  to 
the  Sonnite  sect  of  Mohammedans,  are  strict  expounders  of  the 
Koran,  have  always  been  at  enmity  with  the  Dervishes,  who, 
belonging  to  the  SkutCy  or  Persian  sect  of  Moslems,  profess  a 
more  mystical  form  of  Islamism. 

The  Ulemas  have  constantly  exerted  themselves  to  lessen  the 
rival  power  of  the  Dervishes,  but,  hitherto,  with  little  success. 
The  Sultan  Mahmoud  struck  them  a  severe  blow,  after  his 
destruction  of  the  Janissaries ;  for  the  Bektachi  Dervishes,  the 
great  patrons  of  the  Janissaries,  having  excited  some  revolts, 
the  Sultan,  with  the  advice  of  the  Grand  Mufti  and  chief 
Ulemas,  had  the  three  chiefs  of  the  ord^r  publicly  executed,  and 
suppressed  the  congregation,  banishing  most  of  its  members. 
Such,  however,  is  the  daring  of  these  fierce  fanatics,  that  he 
was  afterwards  publicly  upbraided  for  this  act  by  one  of  them, 
and  only  ventured,  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  to  order  him 
to  be  taken  away  as  a  madman.  A  Dervish,  from  Bokhara, 
presented  himself,  a  few  years  since,  at  the  public  audience 
of  Rechid  Pasha,  and  loaded  him  with  violent  abuse,  calling  him 
a  dog,  an  Infidel,  a  recreant,  on  account  of  the  reforms  he  was 
introducing,  and  concluded  by  invoking  down  upon  him  the 
thunder  of  heaven,  and  the  dagger  of  every  true  Mussulman. 
The  Vizier  was  so  afraid  of  the  popular  excitement  such  a  scene 
might  create,  that  he  only  ordered  him  to  be  quietly  removed 

•  See  page  5ia  The  most  complete  history  of  the  Derrishes  will  be 
ound  in  TJbicini's  "  Letters  on  Turkey,"  which  hare  been  consulted,  with 
other  authorities,  in  the  preparation  of  this  sketch. 
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by  the  servants.  This  body  of  fanatics  may,  therefore,  justly 
be  considered  as  offering  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes,  and  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  and  civilization  in  Turkey. 

BEFOBHS  IN  THB  MUNICIPAL  ADMINISTRATION,  OF  CHRISTIANS,  IN 
THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JX7STICE  AND  OF  COMMERCIAL  AFFAIRS 
— ^PRESENT  EXPORTS  AND  RBTEN1JE.--MILITART  AND  NAVAL 
ORGANIZATION. 

With  regard  to  the  municipal  administration,  the  Christians  enjoy 
in  Turkey  the  same  franchises  as  are  enjoyed  by  British  communities. 
They  elect  the  mayors  and  the  municipal  councils  of  their  communes 
at  public  assemblies  held  for  that  purpose,  without  any  intervention, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  Government  or  its  agents.  The 
municipal  councils,  which  do  not  depend  on  the  Government  for 
what  concerns  the  administration  of  the  commune,  are  responsible  to 
those  assemblieis  for  their  acts,  and  their  constituents  have  the  right 
to  depose  them  without  any  intervention  on  the  part  of  their  Govern- 
ment, and  to  demand  their  punishment  in  case  of  exaction,  dilapida- 
tion, or  other  transgressions  of  their  duties.  With  regard  to  civil 
law,  the  Christians  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  are  treated  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  the  Mussulman.  They  enjoy  the  same  rights,  they  are 
subject  to  the  same  obligations,  they  pay  the  same  contributions, 
there  exists  no  exception  in  favour  of  the  one  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
other.  The  only  difference  existing  between  Christian  and  Mussulman 
subjects  with  regard  to  civil  law,  is,  that  the  Christian  male  subjects 
over  fifteen  years  of  age,  pay  a  personal  annual  contribution;  the 
rich,  12«. ;  the  middle  class,  6$. ;  and  the  lower  class,  3«.  ;  whilst  the 
Mussulmans  are  exempt  from  this  contribution.  But  the  Chris- 
tian subjects  are  exempt  from  forced  military  service,  to  which  the 
Mussulmans  only  are  obligatorily  subject.  The  Christian  subjects 
who  voluntarily  offer  their  military  services  are  exempt  from  the  pay- 
ment of  the  above-mentioned  personal  tax ;  but  the  Christian  popula- 
tions have  such  a  repugnance  to  military  service,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  wishes  of  the  Ottoman  Government  in  that  respect,  they  would 
prefer  paying  ten  times  the  contribution  to  serving  in  the  army. 

With  regard  to  judicial  administration,  the  Christian  subjects,  in 
a  law-suit  among  themselves,  are  judged  by  their  own  national  courts 
of  law,  composed  of  the  members  of  their  municipal  councils,  and 
presided  over  by  their  bishops;  and  there  is  at  Constantinople,  for 
every  nation,  a  sort  of  court  of  appeal.  The  law-suits  between 
Ottoman  and  Christian  subjects  are  judged  by  the  Ottoman  tribunals, 
where  the  Christian  holds  a  position  similar  in  every  respect  to  that 
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of  the  Mussulman.  There  exist,  moreover,  so-called  mixed  tribunals 
for  the  settlement  of  the  disputes  of  foreigners  residing  in  Turkey, 
and  for  the  trial  of  foreign  offenders  against  the  laws  of  the  country. 
The  mixed  tribunals  of  commerce  are  composed  one-half  of  foreign 
and  one-half  of  native  merchants,  the  former  appointed  by  the  foreign 
Ambassadors,  and  the  latter  by  the  Porte.  There  is  also  at  Constan- 
tinople a  special  tribunal  for  maritime  commerce.  Mixed  tribunals 
for  the  trial  of  foreign  criminals  or  offenders  are  now  established  in 
all  the  large  cities  of  the  Empire ;  one-half  of  the  members  are  natives 
of  Turkey,  who  permanently  fill  those  posts,  and  the  other  half  belong 
to  the  country  of  the  person  on  trial,  and  are  chosen  by  the  respective 
Consuls,  whose  consent  is  necessary  for  a  capital  execution. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  based  on  the  penal  code  of  1840, 
the  ordinances  of  1846,  and  the  commercial  code  of  1850.  The  first 
is  brief  enough,  for  it  contains  only  fourteen  articles.  The  putting 
any  person  to  death  without  a  legal  condemnation,  the  exciting  to 
revolt  against  the  Government,  and  murder,  are  defined  to  be  capital 
crimes.  Mussulmans  charged  with  such  offences  are  to  be  tried 
publicly  by  the  Sheik-ul-Islam,  if  they  be  resident  in  Constantinople, 
or  by  the  municipal  authorities  in  the  provinces,  the  sentence  of  death 
to  be  laid  before  the  Sultan  for  his  approbation.  Public  functionaries 
unjustly  depriving  any  person  of  his  property,  are  to  be  compelled  to 
restore  it,  and,  moreover,  liable  to  imprisonment  and  the  loss  of  their 
places.  If  found  guilty  of  corruption  or  peculation,  they  are  impri- 
soned for  three  years  in  a  bagnio,  and  for  five  years  if  they  are 
employed  in  the  financial  department  of  the  State.  Minor  offences 
are  also  punishable  by  various  terms  of  imprisonment  in  the  bagnio.* 
The  preamble  and  conclusion  of  the  above  are  as  follows : — "  It  is 
notorious  that,  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Hatti-Scheriff  of  Gulkhare, 

*  The  following  is  a  very  recent  account  of  the  punishment  for  perjury  in 
Turkey : — A  rather  singular  scene  took  place  last  September,  at  Adrianople. 
Two  men,  the  chiefs  of  a  neighbouring  village,  who  had  been  found  guilty  of 
perjury,  were  promenaded  through  the  Baizaar,  mounted  on  donkeys,  with  their 
faces  turned  towards  the  tails  of  the  animals,  and  having  their  heads  dressed  out 
in  a  grotesque  manner,  with  the  hairy  part  of  a  sweeping  brush  on  their  fore- 
head, and  some  cloves  of  garlic  round  their  neck.  They  were  preceded  by  the 
public  crier,  who  announced  the  crime  of  which  they  had  been  guilty.  After 
being  thus  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  hootings  of  the  people,  they  were  taken 
to  the  court  of  the  Palace,  where  they  were  dismissed,  and  declared  incapable 
of  ever  holding  any  public  office.  The  offenders  had  been  bribed  to  give  evidence 
that  the  widow  of  a  Turk,  recently  dead,  had  been  delivered  of  a  child,  after- 
wards deceased,  and  which  circumstance  of  the  birth  would  make  the  widow  the 
sole  heir  of  all  her  late  husband's  property.  The  relations  of  the  husband,  how- 
ever, interfered,  and  clearly  proved  the  guilt  of  the  witnesses,  and  they  were 
condemned  to  the  punishment  above  mentioned. 
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of  the  6th  of  Chaban,  and  the  12d5th  year  of  the  Hegira  (Nov.  3, 
1839),  all  the  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  \pithout  exception, 
have  been  guaranteed  perfect  security  with  regard  to  life,  honour,  and 
property ;  and  that  all  have  been  admitted  to  be  considered  equal  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law."  The  conclusion  declares : — "  The  provisions  of 
the  present  penal  code  are  to  be  executed  with  regard  to  all  subjects, 
whether  Ottoman  or  Rayahs,  without  the  least  exception ;  that  is  to 
say,  all  persons  are  to  participate  in  the  benefits  resulting  from  it ; 
consequently,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  see  that  no  one  oppose  any 
obstacle  to  the  enforcement  of  this  code,  and  every  one  is  allowed  to 
demand  that  justice  be  rendered  to  him."  llie  Koran  and  its  com- 
mentators are  therefore  no  more  acknowledged  to  have  exclusive 
judicial  authority  over  persons  bearing  a  Christian  denomination.  The 
Christian  sees  no  more  the  sacred  name  of  his  Lord  and  Saviour 
exposed  to  derision  by  the  Cadis  and  Effendis  of  the  East. 

The  commercial  system  of  Turkey,  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of 
Russia,  is  a  very  liberal  one.  An  ad  valorem  duty  of  only  three 
per  cent  is  imposed  on  all  imports,  a  duty  increased  by  two  per  cent, 
additional  when  the  goods  leave  the  custom-house  for  home  consump- 
tion. No  articles  of  import  or  export  are  prohibited,  except  under 
extraordinary  circumstances — the  introduction  of  fire-arms  into  dis- 
turbed portions  of  the  Empire,  and  the  exportation  of  com  in  times  of 
scarcity.  The  average  annual  value  of  the  imports  of  Turkey  is 
calculated  at  257,000,000  francs,  in  which  England  and  Malta  figure 
for  103,000,000,  including  their  transit  through  Turkey  of  British 
goods  destined  for  Persia. 

The  first  rank,  says  Ubicini,  in  the  export  trade  to  Turkey  is 
now  occupied  by  England,  and  it  has  been  gained  by  long  and  inde- 
fatigable efforts  on  its  side.  The  English,  in  fact,  directed,  at  an  early 
period,  their  attention  towards  the  East.  Their  Levant  Company, 
established  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  soon  supplanted  France  in 
the  above  trade,  notwithstanding  the  immense  privileges  of  the  latter, 
which  had  rendered  itself,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Porte,  the  protector 
of  all  the  Franks  trafficking  in  the  Levant.  In  fact,  the  Grand  Seignor 
had  forbidden  European  vessels  to  display  in  Turkish  waters  any  other 
flag  than  that  of  France.  It  is  particularly  of  late  years  that  the  progress 
made  by  England  has  been  more  sensibly  felt  In  1 827,  the  total  value 
of  the  English  exports  to  Turkey  was  only  twelve  millions  and  a-half  of 
francs,  in  which  cottons  figured  for  three-fourths;  in  1830  that  sum 
reached  twenty-six  millions,  and  now  it  is  one  hundred  and  three 
millions.  From  the  latter  sum  must  be  deducted  forty- five  millions 
belonging  to  the  transit  trade  of  Persia.  That  transit  is  effected  almost 
entirely  vid  Trebisond,  whence  British  goods  are  directed  to  Teflis. 
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The  fifty-eight  millions  of  francs  representing  the  value  of  the  special 
exportations  from  England  to  Turkey  form  double  the  value  of  the 
French  exports  to  the  same  quarter. 

The  average  revenue  of  Turkey  may  be  set  down  at  730  millions 
of  piastres,  108  going  to  the  English  pound  sterling.  That  revenue  is 
derived  from  the  tithes  or  property  originally  made  over  to  the  Mus- 
sulman conquerors,  from  the  land-taxes  or  other  kinds,  head-money, 
the  customs,  the  indirect  taxes,  and  the  tributes  paid  by  Egypt,  the 
Danubian  Principalities,  and  Servia — those  tributes  amounting  alto- 
gether to  thirty-five  millions  of  piastres,  of  which  thirty  are  furnished 
by  Egypt  alone. 

Shortly  after  the  conquest  by  the  Turks  of  the  Greek  Empire  in 
the  East,  the  territory  was  divided  into  three  portions,  one  of  which 
was  given  to  the  Mosques,  for  the  maintenance  of  public  worship,  as 
well  as  of  the  schools  and  hospitals  attached  to  those  religious  edifices ; 
a  second  was  partly  distributed  amongst  the  conquerors,  and  partly 
left,  on  certain  conditions,  to  the  original  inhabitants ;  whilst  the  third 
was  constituted  the  property  of  the  State.  At  present,  three-fourths 
of  the  territorial  property  of  the  Empire  belong  one  way  or  the  other 
to  the  Mosques,  and  that  circumstance  may  account,  to  a  certain 
extent,  for  the  large  sums  of  money  furnished  of  late  to  the  Divan  for 
the  defence  of  the  country. 

Turkey  possesses  vast  wealth  in  mines  of  copper,  silver,  and  other 
metals,  hitherto  either  very  badly  worked,  or  wholly  undeveloped. 
The  soil  is  fruitful,  and  a  genial  ^mate  ripens  plenteous  fields  of  com 
and  wheat  The  country  along  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
interior  of  Schumla  is  entirely  a  corn-growing  province,  llie  laws  and 
religious  traditions  of  the  country  confer  a  singular  dignity  on  the 
agricultural  profession;  but  through  the  ignorance  of  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  the  scarcity  of  labourers,  and  the  want  of  capital,  the 
immense  agricultural  resources  of  the  empire  are  not  developed.  If 
British  capital  were  brought  into  this  country,  roads  opened,  and 
an  impulse  given  to  industry,  many  years  would  not  pass  before  the 
resources  of  the  empire  would  be  greatly  augmented.  A  great  deal 
has  been  done  of  late  years  by  the  establishment  of  regular  steam- 
boat communication  along  the  Bosphorus.  A  projected  railway  to 
Belgrade,  which  is  stopped  now  on  account  of  the  political  crisis, 
though  it  has  not  been  given  up  by  the  projectors,  would  have  proved 
of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  State.  Russia  interposed  against  its 
construction — which  is  not  a  bad  test  of  its  advantage  to  Turkey. 

Naval  and  Military  System  op  Turkey.— The  Turkish  army, 
as  now  constituted,  is  a  perfectly  new  creation,  and  a  very  different 
force  from  that  which  was  in  existence  before  the  destruction  of  the 
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Janissaries,  by  the  Sultan  Mahmoud,  16th  June,  1826.  The  Sultan 
Selim  had  perceived  that  the  military  organization'  which  had  rendered 
the  Turkish  arms  so  dreaded  and  successful  in  former  ages,  was  no 
longer  adapted  to  the  modem  improvements  in  the  science  of  war,  and 
he  commenced  in  1796,  forming  a  few  bodies  of  troops  tndned  After 
the  European  fashion ;  these  reforms,  which  for  some  time  were  very 
unpopular,  were  more  fully  carried  out  by  Mahmoud,  and  the  great 
progress  effected  in  a  short  time,  wa\  proved  by  the  gallant  resistance 
of  the  Turks,  during  the  war  with  Ilussia,  in  1828,  which  elicited  the 
admiration  even  of  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  the  Russian  ambassador  in  Paris. 
In  1843,  the  ordinance  was  issued  for  raising  and  equipping  the 
Turkish  army  upon  its  present  footing,  diuring  the  Administration  of 
the  distingmshed  Riza  Pasha.  Under  this  airangement,  the  service 
consists  of  two  distinct  branches — ^the  effective  army,  or  Nizam,  and  the 
reserve,  or  Bedif.  The  army  consists  of  six  divisions,  or  camps  (called 
ordou) ;  there  being  a  general  {mushir)  at  the  head  of  each  /erik — 
nearly  21,000.  Besides  those  six  "  camps/'  there  are  four  other  army- 
corps,  one  in  the  Island  of  Crete,  a  second  in  Tripoli,  a  third  in  Tunis, 
and  a  fourth  stationed  in  the  fortresses  of  the  empire. 

The  system  of  recruiting  is  very  simple, — every  able-bodied  man  is 
liable  to  serve ;  but  only  one  son  out  of  every  family  can  be  enrolled ; 
and  an  only  son  is  exempt.  This  system,  however,  although  much 
more  equitable,  and  less  burthensome  upon  the  people,  than  that  pre* 
viously  in  use,  has  not  yet  met  with  the  general  acquiescence  of  the 
Turks,  whose  religious  prejudices  it  shocks;  and  force  has,  upon 
occasions,  been  required  to  ensure  compliance  with  it. 

There  is  another  change,  or  innovation,  recently  attempted  by 
the  Porte,  which  has  led  to  much  more  serious  difficulties.  Hitherto, 
the  Turkish  army  was  supplied  only  from  the  Mussulman  popu- 
lation; the  Rayas  having  been  all  along  exempt  from  military 
service  upon  the  payment  of  a  small  head-tax,  called  khara^iy 
amounting  only  to  a  few  piastres  yearly,  by  way  of  compensation. 
With  the  change  of  internal  policy,  which  sought  to  abolish  all  distinc- 
tions upon  religious  grounds  between  the  subjects  of  the  Porte,  the 
continuance  of  this  exemption  was  considered  to  be  no  longer 
expedient  Accordingly,  in  1847,  the  Greek  sailors,  subjects  of  the 
Porte,  were  called  upon  to  join  the  naval  service;  and  in  1850,  the 
Council  of  State  presented  a  project  of  law,  by  which  all  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Porte  were  to  be  permitted  to  form  part  of  the  land 
forces  of  the  Sultan,  upon  an  equal  footing  with  Mussulmans,  and  the 
kharadji  tax  was  abolished.  This  proposition,  however,  which  im- 
mediately received  the  sanction  of  the  Porte,  was  received  with  very 
little  fovour  by  the  Christian  population  of  Turkey. 
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The  grades  in  the  Turkish  sendee  are  arranged  very  much  after  the 
model  of  the  French  army.  The  men  of  six  ordous  are  recruited 
from  amongst  the  population  of  the  districts  into  which  the  empire  is 
divided,  and  after  which  they  are  respectively  named.  Each  ordou 
has  its  redi/f  or  reserve  body,  equal  in  number  to  the  effective  force  ; 
the  men  of  which  are  called  out  for  one  month  in  every  year,  for  the 
purpose  of  instruction  and  exercise  in  military  duties.  The  full  com* 
plement  of  officers  are  kept  in  pay,  attached  to  the  redifof  each  ordou, 
and  reside  in  the  towns  and  villages  to  which  the  men  belong;  and 
the  men  themselves  receive  pay  and  rations  during  the  month  they  are 
encamped  for  exercise.  This  militia  corresponds  with  the  Prussian 
Landwehr. 

The  period  of  active  service  is  five  years ;  after  which  term  the  men 
go  back  to  their  homes,  to  form  the  redif,  in  which  they  remain  for 
seven  years,  during  which  time  they  are  liable  to  be  called  into  active 
service,  when  the  exigencies  of  the  State  require  it  Thus,  the 
Ottoman  army  contains  an  effective  force  of  about  130,000  men,  which 
may  be  almost  instantaneously  doubled,  by  mustering  to  its  ranks 
the  reserve  militia.  To  this  available  force  should  be  added  the 
irregular  troops,  which  could  be,  at  a  given  time,  put  on  the  war 
footing,  as  well  as  the  incidental  reinforcements  which  the  tributary 
provinces  and  certain  districts  not  hitherto  subjected  to  the  law  of 
recruitment,  are  bound  to  supply  to  the  Porte  in  case  of  war.  Among 
these  are  included  Upper  Albania,  Bosnia,  Herzegowina,  Egypt,  and 
the  Danubian  Principalities,  which  may  furnish  a  contingency  of  1 20,000 
men.  Turkey  may  thus  be  considered  capable,  in  time  of  war,  of 
mustering  an  army  more  than  half  a  million  strong. 

There  generally  exist  very  mistaken  notions  respecting  the  efficiency 
of  the  Turkish  soldiers.  In  every  part  of  the  empire  I  visited,  I  found 
them  strong,  well-proportioned,  healthy,  active-looking  men,  well  clad, 
and  evidently  well  fed ;  they  are  certainly  superior  in  appearance  and 
physical  strength  to  the  Russian  troops  of  the  line.  The  chief  defect 
is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  want  of  good  officers.  The  Albanians 
are  a  brave  and  warlike  race  of  mountaineers,  excellent  shots,  and 
considered  the  best  infantry  in  Europe;  the  Egyptians  are  also 
reckoned  well-disciplined,  and  first-rate  infantry.  The  Turkish 
artillery  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  their  cavalry  has  lost  nothing 
of  its  ancient  high  reputation. 

The  re-organization  of  the  navy  was  commenced  by  the  famous 
Hassan  Pacha,  sumamed  *<  the  Crocodile  of  the  Seas,"  who  died  in 
1790.  The  next  Capitan-Pacha  invited  several  French  and  Swedish 
engineers  and  ship-builders  to  Turkey,  and  in  less  than  six  years, 
twenty  vessels  of  the  line,  built  after  the  French  fashion,  were  launched 
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at  Constantinople,  Smope,  and  Rhodes.  At  present,  the  fleet  consists 
of  seventy  vessels,  including  six  steam-frigates,  with,  altogether,  about 
2,000  guns.  The  regular  marines  are  4,000,  exclusive  of  34,000 
sailors.  The  Sultan  has  been  greatly  indebted  to  the  professional 
skill  of  our  countryman,  Admiral  Walker,  for  the  present  great 
efficiency  of  his  navy. 

The  foregoing  laws  against  exactions  and  other  abuses  of 
power  bj  public  functionaries  are  excellent  in  principle,  but 
their  beneficent  design  has  hitherto  been  greatly  frustrated  by 
the  low  standard  of  morality  generally  prevalent. 

In  no  way  has  the  Sultan  more  signally  displayed  his  liberal 
and  patriotic  intentions  than  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
filled  the  high  offices  of  state.  The  present  Grand  Vizier, 
Bedschid  Pasha,  and  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  A'ali 
Pasha,  especially,  do  great  credit  to  the  Sultan*s  discernment, 
bj  the  enlargement  of  their  views  and  the  wisdom  of  their 
measures.  The  following  are  some  of  the  beneficial  results  of 
the  administrative  reforms  that  have  been  adopted  : — 

Ist.  A  gradual  decrease  of  the  bitter  animosity  formerly  felt 
by  the  Turks  towards  the  Christians,  and  a  greater  spirit  of 
toleration  among  all  religious  sects  in  the  Empire, — the 
hierarchy  of  the  ancient  Christian  Churches  alone  excepted. 
The  first  edict  by  which  Protestant  converts  were  protected 
from  all  persecution  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions  was 
obtained  in  1844,  through  the  exertions  of  our  able  and  enlight- 
ened Ambassador,  Lord  Redcliffe ;  this  is  a  measure  far  better 
calculated  effectually  to  favour  the  progress  of  Christian  civili- 
zation among  the  people  and  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of 
the  Empire,  than  any  other  public  act  ever  before  recommended ; 
for,  since  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  Christian  Churches 
are  no  longer  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  people  when  following 
their  conscientious  convictions  on  religious  questions,  the  great 
barrier  which  had  hitherto  prevented  the  free  circulation  of  the 
Bible  and  the  establishment  of  scriptural  schools  has  been  com- 
pletely broken  down.  The  Christian  population  are  already 
eagerly  availing  themselves,  in  several  parts  of  the  Empire,  of 
this  freedom,  and  there  is  now  a  cheering  prospect  of  their  being 
finally  delivered,  by  the  power  of  God's  holy  Word,  from  their 
protracted  state  of  spiritual  ignorance  and  bondage,  and  brought 

s  s 
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into  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  glorious  blessings  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Gospel.  How  remarkable  is  the  fact,  that, 
when  the  people  of  these  ancient  Christian  Churches  were 
robbed  by  their  priesthood  of  God's  most  precious  gift  to  man, 
He  should,  as  if  to  shame  and  confound  the  faithlessness  of 
their  ecclesiastical  rulers,  have  commissioned  the  head  of  the 
unbelieving  Islams  to  restore  the  free  circulation  of  that  blessed 
book  ;  it  is  an  event  justly  entitled  to  be  recorded  as  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  present  age.  Previous  documents  had 
been  "  Vizierial  only,  and  local  and  temporary  in  their  applica- 
tion ;"  but  this  charter  of  Protestants  is  Imperial,  and  accom- 
panied with  the  Sultan's  cypher.  The  following  is  a  translation 
of  this  most  important  firman : — 

"  To  my  Vizir,  Mohammed  Pasha,  Prefect  of  the  PoUce  in  Constan- 
tinople, the  honourable  Minister  and  glorious  Councillor,  the  Model 
of  the  world,  and  Regulator  of  the  afiiEurs  of  the  community ;  who, 
directing  the  public  interests  with  subUme  prudence,  consolidating  the 
structure  of  the  Empire  with  wisdom,  and  strengthening  the  columns 
of  its  prosperity  and  glory,  is  the  recipient  of  every  grace  from  the 
Most  High.    May  God  prolong  his  glory ! 

"  When  this  sublime  and  august  mandate  reaches  you,  let  it  be 
known  that  hitherto  those  of  my  Christian  subjects  who  have  embraced 
the  Protestant  faith,  in  consequence  of  their  not  being  under  any 
specially-appointed  superintendence,  and  in  consequence  of  the  Patri- 
archs and  Primates  of  their  former  sects,  which  they  have  renounced, 
naturally  not  being  able  to  attend  to  their  afiairs,  have  suffered  much 
inconvenience  and  distress.  But  in  necessary  accordance  with  my 
imperial  compassion,  which  is  the  support  of  all,  and  which  is  mani- 
fested to  all  classes  of  my  subjects,  it  is  contrary  to  my  imperial 
pleasure  that  any  one  class  of  them  should  be  exposed  to  suffering. 

"  As,  therefore,  by  reason  of  their  faith,  the  above  mentioned  are 
already  a  separate  community,  it  is  my  roy^  compassionate  will  that, 
for  the  facilitating  the  conducting  of  their  affairs,  and  that  they  may 
obtain  ease  and  quiet  and  safety,  a  faithful  and  trustworthy  person 
from  among  themselves,  and  by  their  own  selection,  should  be 
appointed,  with  the  title  ot  *  Agent  of  the  Protestants,'  and  that  he 
should  be  in  relations  with  the  Prefecture  of  the  Police. 

"  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Agent  to  have  in  charge  the  register  of 
the  male  members  of  the  community,  which  shall  be  kept  at  the 
police :  and  the  Agent  shall  cause  to  be  registered  therein  all  births 
and  deaths  in  the  community.     And  all  applications  for  passports  and 
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marriage  licenses,  and  all  petitions  on  affiurs  concerning  the  com- 
munity that  are  to  be  presented  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  or  to  any  other 
department,  must  be  given  in  under  the  official  seal  of  the  Agent. 

"  For  the  execution  of  my  will,  this  my  imperial  sublime  mandate 
and  august  conmiand  has  been  especially  issued  and  given  from  my 
sublime  Chancery. 

"  Hence,  thou,  vho  art  the  Minister  above  named,  according  as  it 
has  been  explained  above,  wilt  execute  to  the  letter  the  preceding 
ordinance ;  only,  as  the  collection  of  the  capitation-tax,  and  the  deli- 
very of  passports,  are  subject  to  particular  regulations,  you  will  not  do 
anything  contrary  to  those  regulations.  You  will  not  permit  anything 
to  be  required  of  them,  in  the  name  of  fee,  or  on  other  pretences,  for 
marriage  licenses  or  registration.  You  will  see  to  it,  that,  like  the 
other  communities  of  the  Empire,  in  aU  their  afiairs,  such  as  procuring 
cemeteries  and  places  of  worship,  ihey  should  have  every  facility  and 
every  needed  assistance.  You  will  not  permit  that  any  of  the  other 
communities  shall  in  any  way  interfere  with  their  edifices,  or  with 
their  worldly  matters  or  concerns,  or,  in  short,  with  any  of  their 
affairs,  either  secular  or  religious,  that  thus  they  may  be  free  to 
exercise  the  usages  of  their  faith. 

"  And  it  is  enjoined  upon  you  not  to  allow  them  to  be  molested  an 
iota  in  these  particulars,  or  in  any  others ;  and  that  all  attention  and 
perseverance  be  put  ui  requisition  to  maintain  them  in  quiet  and 
security.  And,  in  case  of  necessity,  they  shall  be  free  to  make  repre- 
sentations regarding  their  afiairs  through  their  Agent  to  the  Sublime 
Porte. 

"  When  this  my  imperial  wiU  shall  be  brought  to  your  knowledge 
and  appreciation,  you  wiU  have  this  august  decree  registered  in  the 
necessary  departments,  and  then  give  it  over  to  remain  in  the  hands 
of  these  my  subjects.  And  see  you  to  it,  that  its  requirements  be 
always  in  future  performed  in  their  full  import 

"  Thus  know  thou,  and  respect  my  sacred  signet !  Written  in  the 
holy  month  of  Moharem,  1267  (November,  1850). 

"  Given  in  the  well-guarded  city  Constantineniyeh." 

2d.  The  Government  agents  have  been  brought  into  greater 
subordination  than  was  formerlj  the  case ;  thej  cannot,  there- 
fore, commit,  with  the  same  impunity  as  formerly,  acts  of 
extortion  and  oppression,  nor  capriciouslj  take  away  the  lives 
of  the  people.  Cases  of  violent  death  without  trial  are  now, 
consequently,  very  rare ;  and  the  Turks  have  lost  much  of  their 
former  sternness  of  manner  and  cruelty  of  character.* 

*  In  1841  the  Ex-Grand  Vizier  Kbosrew  Pasha  was  legally  convicted  of 
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dd.  Considerable  improTements  have  been  introdoced  into  tbe 
administration  of  jnstice,  though  much  remains  to  be  done  to 
complete  its  parification.  Christians  and  Jews  are  now  allowed 
to  be  members  of  tribunals  where  cases  affecting  the  interests 
of  their  co«re1igionists  are  decided ;  but  the  point  has  not  yet 
been  obtained  that,  in  criminal  cases,  the  evidence  of  a  Christian 
shall  be  received  as  valid  against  a  Mussulman ;  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  this  defect  of  the  law,  that  the  murderers  of  Sir 
Laurence  Jones,  about  two  jears  since,  escaped  the  punishment 
of  death,  although  fuUj  identified,  but  were  onljr  condemned  to 
the  galleys. 

4th.  Measures  have  been  adopted  for  the  extension  and  im- 
provement of  the  education  of  all  classes  throughout  the  empire. 
Besides  the  naval,  medical,  and  industrial  schools  already  in 
existence,  it  b  intended  gradually  to  organize  elementary  agri- 
cultural schools  in  all  the  provinces,  and  to  introduce  the  most 
approved  European  methods  of  teaching.  A  University  and 
an  academy  of  science  and  literature  are  on  the  ^int  of  being 
founded. 

We  had  a  long  and  interesting  interview  with  Khiamel 
Effendi,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction ;  he  is  a  very 
intelligent  and  well-informed  Turk,  and  an  enthusiast  in  the 
cause  of  education,  having  visited  most  of  the  countries  in 
Europe,  in  order  to  collect  information  on  the  subject.  He  con- 
versed with  us  for  nearly  two  hours  on  questions  connected  with 
national  education,  and  has  published  some  dialogues  in  Persian 
and  Turkish,  for  the  use  of  schools.  He  has  a  large  normal 
school  for  the  training  of  teachers,  attached  to  one  of  the  great 
mosques ;  some  of  the  pupil -teachers  were  present  at  the  inter- 
view, and  they  appeared  much  interested  in  our  description  of 
the  method  of  giving  object  lessons  on  form  and  colour,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  Pestalozzi.  Education  in  the  Moham- 
medan elementary  schools,  had  hitherto  been  chiefly  confined 
to  teaching  all  the  males  to  read  the  Koran,  and  the  instruction 

defnudiDg  the  public  trcaaury,  and  condemned  to  the  reimbursement  of 
the  fundfl  he  had  miBappropriated,  to  the  loss  of  all  his  titles,  and  to 
banishment.  In  1850,  Hassan  Pasha,  Governor  of  Koniah,  was  sentenced 
to  the  galleys  for  life  in  the  same  town  where  he  liad  ruled  for  several  years, 
for  having  killed  a  servant  in  a  fit  of  passion. 
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of  a  few  in  writing,  and  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic ;  the  girls 
received  no  education.  Under  the  new  system,  however,  it  id 
intended  to  extend  the  course  of  education  afforded  to  the  lower 
orders,  by  the  addition  of  geography,  history,  geometry,  natural 
history^  and  all  the  branches  of  study  adopted  in  Christian 
countries.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  is  getting 
elementary  school-books  on  these  subjects  prepared  in  the 
Turkish  language,  besides  providing  the  schools  with  maps, 
globes,  and  everything  belonging  to  a  complete  school 
apparatus.* 

*  By  the  new  system,  education  is  brought  under  three  heads  : — 

"  1.  ^lementafy  Instruction,  The  usual  subjects  are :  reading,  writing, 
cyphering,  and  religion.  Although  the  old  system  embraced  nearly  the 
same  subjects,  the  method  of  instruction  by  the  new  system  has  become 
more  uniform  in  the  rarious  schools,  by  the  introduction  of  a  certain  defi- 
nite class  of  school-books,  which  are  now  inyariably  used  as  text-books. 
Parents  are  obliged  to  send  their  children,  of  either  sex,  to  school,  as  soon 
as  they  attain  their  sixth  year.  The  instruction  in  gratuitous,  and  the 
schools  are  maintaiDed  by  their  own  funds ;  but  if  means  are  wanting  to 
coyer  the  whole  of  the  expenses,  Goyemment  make  up  the  deficiency. 

"  2.  Middle  Schools  (mekteb  i  rushdi^.  They  are  quite  a  new  creation. 
There  are  at  present  six  such  schools  at  Constantinople,  numbering  870 
pupils ;  but  Gk>y6nmient  intends  to  increase  the  number  to  fourteen.  The 
subjects  of  instruction  in  them  are  Arabic,  orthography,  composition,  reli- 
gious history  (Islam),  Turkish  and  uniyersal  history,  geography,  arithmetic, 
and  geometry.  Here  also  the  instruction  is  gratuitous,  the  schools  being 
wholly  maintained  by  Gbvemment. 

*'  3.  Collies,  diyided  into  various  departments  : 

*'  a.  The  two  Schools  at  the  Mosques  of  the  Sultans  Achmed  and  Selim, 
established  for  young  men  destined  for  civil  service. 

"  b.  The  Goll^  of  the  Sultana-Mother,  founded  in  1860,  for  inalmction 
in  the  higher  branches  of  diplomacy  and  administration. 

**  c>  The  Kormal  school,  a  sort  of  granmiar-school  for  all  dasses,  and 
serying  as  a  model  for  the  establishment  of  similar  schools  in  the  proyindal 
towns. 

«  d.  The  Medical  School  of  Ghlata  Sarai,  already  founded  by  Mahmud  IT. 

«  e.  The  Imperial  Military  Collage. 

«/.  The  Imperial  Artillery  College. 

**g.  The  Marine  or  Naval  College. 

"  h.  The  Agricultural  College. 

<*  t.  The  Veterinary  College. 

'*  Since  1847  a  University  is  also  in  oonrse  of  erection.'*— (**  The  Ottoman 
Empire  and  its  Beeouroes,*'  by  Dr.  Miohelseii.) 
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The  foretold  doom  of  the  great  Mohammedan  lafid^l  power, 
raised  up  by  God  for  the  chastisement  of  the  apostacj  of  the 
Christian  Churches,  is  generally  believed  to  be  near  at  hand ; 
it  is  also  supposed,  that  this  great  event  is  finallj  to  be  con- 
summated by  a  combination  of  the  Christian  nations  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Mahomets,  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  Turks  from  Europe.  The  Turks,  it  is  said,  are  them- 
selves a  race  of  conquerors,  who  were  raised  up  as  the 
ministers  of  a  righteous  judgment  on  the  Eastern  Churches ; 
and  having  lived  by  the  sword,  they  are  to  perish  by  the  sword. 

Another  interesting  view,  however,  of  this  important  subject, 
is  suggested  by  the  question,  whether  the  same  end  may 
not  be  attained,  in  the  providence  of  God,  by  the  destruction 
only  of  the  spiritual  power  of  the  false  Prophet  5  by  the  con- 
version of  his  deluded  followers  to  Christianity,  and  by  the 
complete  extinction  of  the  ancient  Chlristian  Churches, — ^their 
candlesticks  being  removed,  as  the  just  punishment  of  their 
unfaithfulness. 

The  liberal  measures  referred  to  as  now  being  in  the  course 
of  adoption  by  the  Sultan,  for  the  intellectual  enlightenment  of 
the  lower  orders  of  his  ignorant  and  fanatical  Moslem  subjects^ 
and  the  many  proofs  supplied  in  these  pages,  that  the  belief  of 
the  higher  classes  in  their  creed  is  greatly  shaken,  tend  to 
encourage  a  hope  that  this  may  be  the  way  in  which  God,  in 
his   infinite  wisdom,  will  bring  about  the  drying  up  of  the 

The  following  paragraph  which  appeared  in  a  recent  paper,  bean  a 
strong  testimony  to  the  earnest  desire  of  the  present  Gbvemment  for  the 
diffuaton  of  knowledge  among  the  Moslem  population : — 

"  TBXT-Booxa  FOB  TuBKiSH  SoHOOLS. — ^Thc  Turkish  Government 
(says  a  correspondent  writing  from  Berlin)  is  in  the  practice  of  supplying 
itself  with  elementary  school-books  from  Pmssiat  and  its  representative 
at  this  capit-al  has  standing  orders  to  send  to  Constantinople  every  educa- 
tional work  of  merit  upon  its  appearance  here.  TboBe  orden  axe  the 
consequence  of  the  travels  in  the  west  of  Suiope  accomplished  a  year  or 
two  ago  bj  Khiamel  Effendi,  Director  of  the  Turkish  schools.  A  number  of 
teachers  with  assistants  were  lately  sent  to  Travnik,  Osumio,  Beche,  Jenir- 
bazar,  Banialuka,  Basnad,  Serai,  Hersek,  and  Mostar,  in  order  to  organise 
and  conduct  elementary  schools  at  those  placea.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
regretted  these  schools  are  only  for  the  Turoo- Arabic  children,  the  Christian 
population  deriving  no  benefit  from  them." 
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Euphrates ;  not  by  the  instrumentality  of  an  arm  of  flesh,  but 
by  an  abundant  outpouring  of  his  Spirit  upon  these  dark 
regions,  leading  the  inhabitants  to  a  saving  knowledge  and 
acceptance  of  the  precious  promises  of  his  revealed  Word. 

In  the  prophecy  respecting  the  drying  up  of  the  Euphrates, 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Kings  of  the  East,  the  inspired 
writer  referred,  most  probably,  to  the  events  of  past  history,  as 
prefiguring  the  future.  The  literal  Babylon  was  captured  in 
consequence  of  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  which  traversed 
the  besieged  city,  having  been  diverted  from  their  usual  channel 
into  large  trenches  dug  all  round  the  walls;  the  bed  of  the 
river  being  thus  dried  up,  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  Kings 
of  the  East, — ^the  Medes  and  Persians,  under  Cyrus,  entering 
the  city,  which  was  in  this  manner  surprised  and  taken. 

The  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse  may  be  intended  as  a 
symbolic  representation  of  all  the  Antichristian  systems  of 
religion  that  have  arisen  since  the  advent  of  Messiah,  and 
which  are  designated  under  the  general  name  of  Antichrist ; 
these,  no  doubt,  include  the  corrupt  eastern  and  western 
Christian  Churches  and  the  great  Mohammedan  delusion 
introduced  by  the  false  prophet.  Rivers,  in  the  language 
of  prophecy,  signify  nations  and  people  ("  The  waters  which 
thou  sawest,  where  the  Whore  sitteth,  are  people  and  multi- 
tudes and  nations  and  tongues").  By  the  conversion  to  Pro- 
testant Christianity  of  both  the  Christian  and  Moslem  subjects 
of  the  Sultan,  the  sources  of  life  and  strength  of  all  the  present 
Anti-christian  systems  in  his  Empire  would  effectually  be  cut 
off,  and  thus  the  great  mystic  Babylon  finally  be  overthrown 
in  the  East,  by  the  complete  drying  up  of  the  figurative 
Euphrates. 

The  mode  of  interpretation  of  the  passage  of  Scripture  under 
consideration  receives  no  little  support  from  the  description 
given  in  Daniel  of  the  destruction  of  the  Moslem  power,  in 
which  it  is  stated,  '^  He  shall  also  stand  up  against  the  Prince 
of  princes,  but  he  shall  be  broken  without  hand  ;"  which 
evidently  imfdies  that  the  system  of  the  false  prophet  shall  be 
destroyed  by  the  direct  agency  of  the  Divine  power,  without 
the  use  of  carnal  weapons. 
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The  Sultan  affords  every  encouragement  to  the  measures  in 
progress  for  the  improvement  of  national  education,  hj  attend- 
ing in  person  the  public  examination  of  the  schools,  accompanied 
bj  his  sons ;  and  he  is  favourably  distinguished  from  most  of  his 
ancestors,  by  this  liberal  and  enlightened  policy.  His  Majesty 
is  also  well  known  to  have  a  tolerably  correct  knowledge  of 
some  of  the  differences  between  the  Protestant  and  other  forms 
of  Christianity.  An  English  gentleman  attached  to  the 
imperial  household,  having  succeeded,  by  remarkable  decision 
and  promptitude,  in  rescuing  two  of  his  sons  from  a  Jesuit 
college  near  Rome,  where  they  had  been  detained  for  above  six 
years,  and  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  contrary  to 
his  will,  the  Sultan  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  narration 
of  the  details  of  this  remarkable  rescue,  exclaiming  occasionally, 
as  it  proceeded,  "  Oh  !  the  barbarians ;"  and  when  the  narrative 
was  ended,  he  sent  for  his  brothers-in-law,  and  requested  all 
the  circumstances  to  be  related  over  again  in  their  presence ; 
after  which  he  told  them,  ''  I  think  you  will  now  understand 
something  of  the  difference  between  Protestantism  and  Popery." 
Resistance  to  parental  authority  is  considered  by  aU  Moslems  as 
a  great  and  unpardonable  crime. 

On  another  occasion,  a  Pasha,  who  had  visited  England, 
having,  in  conversation  with  the  Sultan,  accused  the  English 
of  intolerance  and  bigotry,  on  account  of  their  observance  of 
the  Sabbath,  his  Majesty  asked  the  same  English  gentleman 
what  he  had  to  say  in  his  defence  ;  he  replied,  that  Chris- 
tians felt  under  the  same  obligation  to  obey  the  injunctions 
of  the  Bible,  as  Mohammedans  did  those  of  the  Koran ;  that  the 
public  observance  of  the  Sabbath  being  revealed  in  the  Bible 
as  one  of  God's  direct  commandments,  was  considered  of  Divine 
obligation  by  all  sincere  Christians  ;  on  which,  the  Sultan  rising 
up  from  the  divan,  said  earnestly  to  the  Pasha,  I  hope  you  are 
satisfied  with  the  answer.  The  dome  of  St.  Sophia  having, 
within  the  last  few  years,  required  some  repairs,  several  large 
ancient  Mosaics,  representing  portions  of  Scripture  history, 
were  brought  to  light,  in  beautiful  preservation,  on  the  removal 
of  a  coating  of  whitewash.  The  Sultan  went  to  examine  them, 
and  was  only  prevented  from  allowing  these  specimens  of  ancient 
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art  to  remain  uncovered,  by  the  fear  of  hurting  the  prejudices  of 
his  fanatical  people  ;  but,  considering  them  as  the  property  of 
history,  he  permitted  exact  copies  of  them  to  be  made,  before 
they  were  again  covered  over.  These  anecdotes,  and  others, 
for  which  I  have  not  space,  are  interesting,  as  strengthening 
the  belief  that  the  Sultan  is  earnestly  disposed  to  promote 
every  measure  calculated  to  increase  the  welfare  of  his  people. 

A  satisfactory  proof  of  the  benefits  already  derived  from  the 
improvements  that  have  been  adopted,  is  the  fact  of  the  exports 
of  the  empire  having  doubled  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
showing  the  great  progress  that  has  been  made  in  both  agricul- 
ture and  commerce.  It  is  felt,  however,  that  ameliorations 
might  proceed  much  more  rapidly  among  a  people  naturally 
possessing  considerable  intelligence,  were  it  not  that  the  plans 
of  their  sovereign  and  of  his  ministers  are  so  frequently 
thwarted  and  defeated  by  the  venality  and  bigotry  of  many  of 
the  subordinate  agents,  among  whom,  as  already  stated,  the 
native  Christians  generally  take  the  lead.  It  is  therefore 
obvious,  that  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  national  character 
is  the  great  desideratum  required  before  the  people  can  make 
any  great  and  durable  advances  in  civilization.  The  lives, 
both  of  Turks  and  native  Christians,  have  hitherto  been  chiefly 
regulated  by  the  principles  of  a  sensual  materialism  ;  self- 
interest  and  self-gratification  being  their  only  motives  of  action. 
If  they  sometimes  perform  just,  benevolent,  and  virtuous  deeds, 
it  is  because  they  themselves  derive  advantage  or  pleasure  from 
such  a  course ;  but  they  are  easily  led  by  the  same  egotism  into 
the  opposite  vices.  We  were  told  by  a  gentleman,  who  has 
long  been  engaged  in  the  education  of  adult  Turks  in  a  public 
institution,  that  their  minds  and  hearts  seemed  to  be  hermeti- 
cally closed  against  the  comprehension  of  any  motives  of  action 
based  on  abstract  principles  of  virtue,  apart  from  carnal  grati- 
fication. It  would  appear,  in  fact,  that  having  grown  up  under 
the  corrupting  and  enervating  influence  of  sensual  habits  of 
life,  the  darkening  of  the  understanding  to  the  perception 
of  moral  beauty,  and  the  searing  of  the  heart  to  the  enjoyment 
of  a  disinterested  course  of  virtuous  action,  have  been  th« 
inevitable  results. 
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The  injurious  influence  mutuallj  exercised  upon  each  other 
by  the  Oriental  Christian  and  the  Mohammedan,  and  the 
carnalizing  tendency  of  the  principles  of  Ifllamiam,  are  well 
set  forth  in  the  following  passage,  extracted  from  a  religious 
periodical : — 

"  Hitherto  the  Mohammedan  and  the  Oriental  Christian  have  exer- 
cised each  on  the  other  an  injurious  influence.  The  Christian,  hy  his 
misrepresentation  of  Christianity,  has  injured  the  Mohammedan  in 
those  spiritual  interests  which  are  of  primary  consequence  to  man. 
Instead  of  recommending  the  Oospel  as  a  pure  and  holy  faith,  he  has 
made  it  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  Infidels  by  whom  he  has  been 
surrounded.    And  there  has  been  an  unavoidable  reaction. 

"  The  Mohammedan  has  been  confirmed  in  his  false  faith,  and  that 
false  faith  has  had  free  scope  for  the  development  of  its  injurious 
influences,  and  has  too  plainly  shown  itself  to  be  *  the  abomination 
that  maketh  desolate.'  It  takes  from  God  the  glory  which  is  His  due, 
and  removes  from  man  the  moral  restraints  which  are  indispensable  to 
his  welfare.  It  destroys  by  the  indulgence  which  it  grants.  At  its 
commencement,  it  stimulated  into  intense  action  the  strongest  passions 
of  man's  corrupt  nature ;  and  it  was  irresistible  in  its  progress,  until 
the  {Nrises  of  rapaciousness  and  sensuality  were  gained,  and  the  Moslem 
was  placed  in  a  position  of  luxurious  ascendancy.  Then  he  became 
sluggish  and  inactive,  and  the  once  young  and  vigorous  fanaticism 
has  sunk  into  a  premature  old  age."  * 

Ghbistian  Schools. — Although  there  are  a  number  of  large 
public  schools  at  Constantinople,  the  education  they  provide  is 
as  defective  (with  only  one  exception)  as  that  of  the  schoob  in 
the  other  cities  of  the  East.  The  French  Lazarists  and  Sisters 
of  Charity  have  long  been  conducting  schools  for  both  sexes, 
besides  superuntending  an  hospital  and  visiting  the  sick  at 
their  own  houses.  When  the  boys'  school  was  first  established 
at  Bebecky  on  the  Bosphorus,  it  was  largely  patronized,  the 
want  of  such  an  Institution  having  long  been  felt ;  so  that  the 
number  of  pupils  rose  at  first  to  a  hundred  and  fifty.  After 
some  time,  however,  it  was  discovered  that  the  pupils  made 
very  little  progress  in  knowledge ;  that  a  great  part  of  their 
time  was  occupied  in  learning  and  repeating  long  Church  ser- 
yices  and  chants ;  that  all  lay  teachers  were  excluded,  and  the 

*  "Church  Missionary  Intelligencer,"  August,  1851,  p.  23S. 
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instruction  conducted  entirelj  bj  priests.  The  consequence 
has  been  that  the  school  has  lost^  in  a  great  measure,  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public,  and  even  strict  Roman  Catholics  have 
refused  to  send  their  boys  there ;  so  that  the  number  of  pupils 
has  diminished  to  about  forty.  Similar  complaints  are  made 
of  the  girls'  school,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity. 

The  Greeks  and  Armenians  have  established  a  number  of 
large  schools,  in  which,  however,  we  were  informed  the  course 
of  education,  though  generally  good  as  regards  the  native  lan- 
guages, is  yet  far  from  satisfactory,  being  deficient  in  several 
important  branches  of  study,  and  especially  in  moral  training. 
A  curious  dissension  has  arisen  on  the  subject  of  education 
between  the  Armenian  Catholic  laity  and  their  clergy.  Dis- 
satisfied with  the  education  hitherto  given  by  the  priests,  the 
leading  members  of  the  laity  formed  themselves  into  a  Council 
of  Education,  and  insisted,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous 
opposition  of  the  Patriarch,  upon  taking  the  schools  into 
their  own  management,  and  appointing  a  number  of  lay 
teachers.  When  the  Pope's  Nuncio  lately  visited  Constanti- 
nople, he  severely  reprimanded  this  lay  Council  for  their  rebel- 
lious conduct*  The  Council,  however,  regardless  of  these 
censures,  are  persevering  in  their  course.  These  schools  being 
closed  for  the  long  vacation,  we  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  them. 

By  far  the  most  important  and  successful  labours  in  the 
cause  of  education  in  the  East  have  been  those  of  the  American 
missionaries ;  these  excellent  men  have  had  schools  under  their 
management  for  about  twenty  years,  in  which  the  moral  and 
intellectual  training  of  the  natives  has  been  conducted  on  a 
plan  admirably  adapted  to  their  wants.  They  have  now  the 
satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  fruits  of  their  patient  exertions,  in 
the  reformation  of  considerable  numbers  of  the  people,  mostly 
Armenians,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  as  was  noticed  in 
the  last  Report  These  reformed  Armenians  are  already  dis- 
tinguished for  greater  honesty  in  their  dealings  than  the  other 
native  Christians ;  some  proofs  of  which  came  to  our  personal 
knowledge.    Young  men  trained  up  in  the  missionary  schools 
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are  sometimes  chosen  by  the  Armenians  as 'teachers  in  their 
own  schools  on  account  of  their  superior  qualifications. 

The  American  school  for  bojs  and  joung  men  is  situated  in 
the  village  of  Bebeck,  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  contains  at  present 
twentj-four  pupils,  who  receive  board  and  education  free  of 
expense,  being  onlj  required  to  provide  their  own  clothing. 
The  school  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  C.  Hamlin,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Homes,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wood.  We  attended  the 
annual  public  examinations,  and  saw  the  various  classes 
examined  in  the  ancient  Armenian  language  and  literature, 
history,  geography,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  in 
Butler's  Analogy ;  the  answers,  translated  for  us  by  one  of  the 
masters,  appeared  highly  satisfactory.  Mr.  Hamlin,  who, 
l>esides  being  a  practical  chemist,  has  a  good  knowledge  of 
mechanics,  has  fitted  up  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  workshops 
for  carpenters  and  smiths,  in  which  many  of  the  pupils  are 
employed  out  of  school  hours  in  learning  some  of  these  branches 
of  industry.  They  are  allowed  the  profits  of  the  sale  of  their 
work,  by  which  some  are  enabled  to  earn  sufficient  to  provide 
for  their  clothing.  The  receipts  for  their  work  last  year 
amounted  to  50^.  The  missionaries  have  also  sent  three  of 
their  pupils  to  America,  that  they  may  learn  some  branches  of 
manufactures  yet  unknown  in  Turkey,  and  introduce  them  on 
their  return  for  the  benefit  of  their  country.  The  whole  system 
of  education  is  sound  and  practical,  and  calculated  to  form  a 
class  of  men  who  may  become  eminently  useful,  both  by  their 
Christian  devotedness  and  superior  mechanical  skill,  in  improv- 
ing the  religious  and  social  condition  of  these  countries. 

The  girls*  school,  situated  in  Pera,  contains  about  twenty 
young  Armenians,  and  is  superintended  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Goodell 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Everett,  assisted  by  their  ladies.  It  has 
hitherto  proceeded  very  successfully,  the  young  women  learning 
all  the  details  of  household  duties,  besides  receiving  a  good 
general  education ;  most  of  them,  also,  give  satisfactory  evidence 
of  true  piety.  The  only  regret  expressed  by  the  missionaries 
was  that  their  pupils  married  too  soon,  well  qualified  wives 
being  very  scarce  in  the  East. 

An  English  school  for  female  education  has  just  been  com- 
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menced  in  Fera,  uoder  the  direction  of  the  Misses  Walsh,  and 
patronized  by  Lord  and  Lady  Redcliffe.  Considering  the  high 
qualifications  of  these  ladies  for  such  an  undertaking,  their 
school  promises  to  confer  a  great  benefit  on  Constantinople, 
where  such  an  institution,  for  young  boys  as  well  as  girls,  has 
long  been  greatly  wanted. 

A  short  notice  of  the  Jews  will  conclude  these  remarks  on 
education.  The  great  majority,  about  70,000,  are  of  Spanish 
origin,  and  came  to  settle  in  Turkey  after  being  expelled  from 
Spain  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  They  have  preserved  the 
use  of  the  Spanish  language,  and  have  kept  themselves  strictly 
separate  from  the  Jews  of  other  countries,  as  a  distinct  com- 
munity ;  they  are,  consequently,  very  bigoted  and  inaccessible, 
and  every  effort  to  enlighten  them  had,  until  lately,  failed.  The 
missionary  of  the  Scotch  Free  Church,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomson, 
has,  however,  succeeded  latterly  in  establishing  a  school,  which 
is  attended  by  a  small  number  of  their  children  of  both  sexes ; 
and  his  judicious  exertions  appear  likely  to  be  crowned  with 
some  measure  of  success.*  This  body  of  Jews  is  very  despoti- 
cally ruled  by  their  chief  rabbis,  and  the  poor  loudly  complain  of 
being  oppressed  by  the  rich,  which  we  had  found  to  be  the  case 
in  other  places.  The  governing  council,  consisting  of  the  rabbis 
and  the  wealthiest  members  of  the  community,  impose  taxes 
on  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining charitable  institutions  for  the  poor.  It  is  asserted, 
however,  by  the  latter,  that  no  account  has  ever  been  given  of 
the  large  funds  thus  raised,  and  that  they  are  misappropriated. 
Our  Ambassador  has  been  urged  to  use  his  influence  with  the 
Turkish  Government  to  obtain  an  investigation  of  these  com- 
plaints. 

There  are,  however,  several  thousand  German  Jews,  who  are 
much  more  enlightened  and  liberal  than  the  Spanish.  The 
Rev.  W.  Allan,  missionary  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
has  obtained  considerable  influence  among  them ;  he  has  bap- 
tized several,  has  opened  a  school  for  both  sexes,  which  is  well 
attended,  and  conducts  public  worship  in  a  chapel  where  Jewish 

*  We  received  lately  the  gratifjmg  intelligenoe  that  Mr.  Thomson's 
school  had  considerably  increased  in  numbers  and  popularity. 
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converts  and  inqnirers»  as  well  as  a  nomber  of  Protestants^ 
regularly  attend.* 

There  is  a  colony  of  British  engineers  and  operatives 
employed  in  a  Grovemment  foundry  at  the  village  of  Makriken, 
some  distance  from  Constantinople ;  they  are  in  the  receipt  of 
large  salaries,  and  have  no  means  on  the  spot  of  educating 
their  children  ;  they  are,  consequently,  left  to  grow  up  in  igno- 
rance and  vice,  the  only  alternative  being  to  send  them  to  the 
Boman  Catholic  schools,  where  they  are,  in  most  cases,  perverted 
to  Popery.  Another  instance  of  the  great  evil  attending  the  want 
of  good  scriptural  schools  in  the  East  was  brought  under  our 
notice  by  an  English  gentleman  of  great  respectability,  bom  in 
a  city  of  the  Levant.  Italian,  he  said,  had  been  formerly  the 
language  in  common  use  among  the  Franks  and  in  all  the  Con- 
sular offices ;  but  from  the  time  when  the  French  began  to  exert 
themselves  to  extend  their  influence  by  taking  the  lead  in  public 
education,  they  had  succeeded,  by  the  great  multiplication  of  their 
schools,  in  causing  Italian  to  be  completely  superseded  by  French 
as  the  language  of  general  communication.  In  consequence  of 
there  being  no  English  schools,  he  had  himself  been  compelled, 
with  many  other  English  boys,  to  receive  his  education  in  a 
French  school,  where  they  learnt  very  little  English,  and 
received  but  a  very  superficial  education ;  and  where  many  of 
the  English  youths  were  persuaded  by  the  priests  to  embrace 
Popery.  Having  himself  been  a  great  sufferer  from  not  having 
had  the  means  of  obtaining  an  English  education,  he  greatly 
rejoiced  at  the  establishment  of  the  College  at  Malta,  and  would 
promote  its  success  in  every  way  in  his  power,  adding,  that  the 
present  was  a  particularly  favourable  time  for  the  success  of 
such  an  undertaking.  We  were  also  told,  by  the  editor  of  the 
French  newspaper,  "  Journal  de  Constantinople,"  that  he  was 
fully  convinced  the  influence  of  France  in  the  East  had  been 
far  more  extensively  promoted  by  their  numerous  schools  for 
all  classes  of  the  population  than  by  diplomacy. 

•  The  Ecv.  Mr.  Allan  has  left  Constantinoplo.     The  Rey.  J.  O.  Lord, 
Agent  of  the  London  Jews'  Society,  is  settled  there. 
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Our  endeavours  to  make  the  establishment  of  the  College 
generally  known,  and  to  procure  pupils,  met  with  consider- 
able encouragement.  Our  Ambassador  (Lord  Kedcliffe)  fully 
approved  of  the  objects  for  which  the  College  was  founded,  and 
has  kindly  promised  to  promote  its  success  in  every  way  in 
his  power.  Considering  the  intimate  knowledge  his  Excellency 
has  acquired  of  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  people  of  the 
£ast,  by  a  residence  among  them  of  many  years,  his  sanction  is 
of  great  value.  We  obtained,  through  his  kindness,  interviews 
with  the  Grand  Vizier  and  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
introductions  to  several  other  influential  natives,  who  are  likely 
to  forward  our  objects.  It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  expressing  our  grateful  acknowledgments  for 
the  valuable  assistance  and  kind  attentions  with  which  we  were 
honoured  by  his  Excellency  and  Lady  Redcliffe,  during  our 
residence  at  Constantinople.* 

We  called  on  all  the  respectable  merchants  and  bankers,  of 
every  nation,  and  on  some  of  the  British  engineers,  employed  by 
the  Grovernment.  The  number  of  visits  we  thus  paid  amounted 
to  eighty-eight,  and  the  following  was  the  proportion  belonging 
to  each  nation  : — British  merchants  and  residents,  sixteen  ; 
British  engineers,  five  ;  Armenian  bankers  and  merchants, 
thirteen  ;  Greek  ditto,  ditto,  twenty-eight ;  Sardinians  and 
Italians,  eight ;  Germans,  five  ;  French  and  Swiss,  thirteen. 
Some  of  the  latter  are  Protestants.  We  invariably,  with  only 
perhaps  two  or  three  exceptions,  met  with  a  favourable  recep- 
tion, especially  from  the  rich  Armenian  bankers.  A  statement 
to  the  following  effect  was  generally  made  by  the  parties  we 
visited  : — Parents  felt  considerable  difficulty  in  procuring  a 
good  education  for  their  sons  ;  several  of  the  rich  Greeks 
and  Armenians  had  sent  them  to  Paris,  and  some  to  England ; 
those  educated  in  Paris  had  generally  returned  conceited,  ill- 
informed,  and  completely  demoralized,  after  costing  their 
parents  large  sums  of  money ;  those  who  had  been  in  England 
had  succeeded  better,  but  the  expense  incurred  was  too  great ; 
little  confidence  was  felt  in  the  education  to  be  obtained  at 

*  See  the  letter  from  Sir  Stratford  Oanning  to  Lord  Shafteebuiy.  Intro- 
duction E. 
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Constantinople.  One  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  respectable 
Armenians  told  us, — ^*  I  have  two  sons,  about  eight  and  ten  jears 
old,  respecting  whose  education  I  feel  verj  anxious.  I  procured 
a  tutor  from  Paris^  but  was  soon  obliged  to  part  with  him.  I 
have  since  been  endeavouring  to  provide  instruction  for  them, 
as  opportunities  offer ;  but  this  irregular  plan  is  very  unsatis- 
factory."  Besides  calling  on  the  residents,  we  got  the  Prospectus 
of  the  College  inserted  in  the  Greek,  French,  and  Turkish 
newspapers.  We  addressed,  also,  through  the  British  Embassy, 
some  copies  of  the  Prospectus,  in  the  different  Oriental  lan- 
guages, with  a  circular  letter,  to  eighteen  of  the  British  Consuls, 
residing  in  the  Turkish  empire. 

The  interviews  with  the  Grand  Vizier  and  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  took  place  a  few  days  before  our  departure.  It 
having  been  recommended  that  only  the  lay  member  of  the 
Deputation  should  attend,  I  went,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Pisani,  Dragoman  to  the  British  Embassy.  We  iirst  saw 
A'ali  Pasha,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  ;  he  is  a  young 
man,  of  superior  talent,  and  conversed  fluently  in  French. 
After  listening  very  attentively  to  my  statement  of  the  reasons 
which  had  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  College,  of  the  parties 
by  whom  it  had  been  founded,  and  of  the  plan  of  education 
adopted,  he  asked  several  pertinent  questions,  showing  that  he 
understood  the  objects  of  the  Institution.  He  asked  what  were  the 
regulations  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and,  on  being  told  that  full 
liberty  of  conscience  was  allowed,  and  that  no  compulsion  was 
used  respecting  the  attendance  of  foreigners  at  our  places  of  Pro- 
testant public  worship,  he  expressed  himself  satisfied.  I  called 
particularly  his  attention  to  the  great  want  of  the  means  of 
public  education,  which  we  had  observed  in  our  tour  through  the 
empire,  and  suggested  that  in  no  manner,  perhaps,  could  the  Malta 
College  more  materially  benefit  the  people  of  the  East,  than 
by  training  up  natives  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  supplying 
thus  a  body  of  schoolmasters,  well  qualified  to  conduct  the 
education  of  their  countrymen,  according  to  the  most  approved 
European  principles. 

I  was  received,  also,  by  the  Grand  Vizier  (Elcchid  Pasha),  with 
marked  kindness  and  courtesy.     His  Highness  kept  me  a  long 
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time,  conversing  in  French  on  a  varietj  of  topics,  besides  those 
referring  more  immediately  to  the  College  ;  he  expressed  himself 
much  satisfied  with  my  explanation  of  the  objects  for  which  it 
had  been  founded,  and  thonght  it  promised  to  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  people  of  the  East.*  I  left  with  both  Ministers  copies  of 
the  Prospectns,  in  the  Eastern  languages.  We  visited,  also, 
the  Pn^ssian  Minister  (Count  Pourtales),  who  received  us  with 
much  kindness ;  we  obtained  from  him  much  valuable  informa- 
tion respecting  the  people  of  the  East^  with  whom  he  is  well 
acquainted,  having  long  resided  among  them. 

We  obtained  two  paying  pupils,  the  sons  of  British  residents, 
and  have  been  promised  several  others  next  year.  We  selected, 
also,  four  natives,  as  free  pupils,  viz.,  two  adult  converted  Jews, 
one  unconverted  Jewish  boy,  and  an  Armenian  youth,  a  Pro- 
testant, who  had  been  some  time  at  the  American  school,  and 
was  recommended  by  the  Missionaries.f 

GENERAL   DESCRIPTION   OP  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

It  does  not  comport  with  the  objects  of  our  Mission  to  attempt 
any  minute  description  of  the  many  objects  of  interest  to  be  found 
in  this  wonderful  city,  and  its  vicinity.  A  few  only  will  be 
briefly  noticed,  as  illustrative  of  the  past  and  present  character  and 
condition  of  the  singular  combination  of  nations,  tongues,  and  reli- 
gious creeds,  embraced  in  its  immense  population.  The  city  com- 
prises two  great  divisions,  each  situated  on  a  round  promontory, 
and  separated  by  an  arm  of  the  harbour.  One  of  these,  including 
Pera  and  Galata,  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  native  Christians  and 
Franks  (Europeans),  of  various  nations.  Galata  is  altogether 
the  seat  of  commerce,  and  stretches  along  the  shore  ;  while 
Pera,  which  crowns  the  hill,  is  the  residence  of  the  wealthier 
classes.  Stamboul  is  essentially  the  Turkish  quarter,  in  which 
are  situated  the  seraglio,  the  principal  mosques,  the  palaces  of 
the  rich  Turks,  and  the  celebrated  bazaars.  A  small  district  at 
the  water's  edge,  called  the  Armenian  quarter,  is  inhabited  by  the 

*  See  the  letter  from  the  Grand  Vizier  to  a  member  of  Committee  in  the 
Introduction. 

t  See  the  Ust  of  gratuitovu  pupils  in  the  Introduction. 
T  T 
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Jews ;  and  another  small  district,  called  the  Fanar,  is  tiie  resi- 
dence of  the  Greek  Patriarch  and  principal  Greek  families. 

The  contrast  between  the  outward  aspect  of  these  two  divisions 
of  the  citj  is  verj  striking,  and  characteristic  of  the  different  races 
of  their  respective  inhabitants.  In  Galata  the  steep,  narrow, 
dirtj  streets  are  crowded  at  all  times  with  a  bustling,  restless, 
noisj  population,  keenly  engaged  in  various  commerdal  pursuits 
and  trades,  and  presenting,  as  regards  costume,  manners,  and 
language,  a  most  motlej  and  singular  appearance,  while  in  Fera 
is  observed  the  better-regulated  activity  of  a  flourishing  European 
citj.  But  the  scene  wonderfully  changes  when  the  traveller  wan- 
ders through  the  narrow,  winding  streets  of  Stamboul,  among 
the  palaces  of  the  Turks,  and  their  splendid  mosques ;  the  streets 
appear  almost  deserted,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  straggling 
foot  passengers,  or  some  Turkish  dignitary  on  horseback,  sor* 
I'ounded  by  his  numerous  attendants  on  foot ;  a  profound  silence 
▼enerally  prevails,  and  the  high  walls  surrounding  the  houses, 
^vhich  have  only  a  few  latticed  windows  towards  the  street,  add 
considerably  to  the  air  of  gloom  and  solitude  pervading  this 
division  of  the  city.  '^  The  impression  constantly  forced  upon 
me,"  writes  an  intelligent  observer,  "  was  that  of  a  people  just 
resolving  to  make  shift  with  things  as  they  are,  upon  the  con- 
viction that  their  end  is  not  far  distant.  There  is  an  air  of 
sadness  and  hopelessness  intermingled  with  all  that  looks  like 
stir,  and  activity,  and  enterprise.  The  national  heart  beats 
slowly  ;  and  there  is  everything  in  the  spirit,  even  of  the  modern 
form  of  despotism,  to  check  a  healthful  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  national  mind.  The  Ottoman  empire  is 
stagnant ;  and  its  poisonous  malaria  hangs  over  Stamboul." 

The  only  signs  of  life  and  activity  in  Stamboul  are  its  crowded 
bazaars  and  the  shores  of  the  harbour.  Until  lately  the  houses 
of  Fera  were  built  of  wood,  which  exposed  them  to  frequent  and 
extensive  conflagrations.  One  reason  assigned  for  this,  inde- 
pendent of  the  greater  cost  of  stone,  was  the  great  uncertainty 
felt  by  the  Turks  of  their  permanent  tenure  of  the  city.  When 
a  fire  has  lasted  more  than  an  hour,  the  Ministers  of  State  are 
obliged,  by  law,  to  attend,  and  if  it  threatens  great  destruction 
the  Sultan  also  must  appear.    It  is  asserted  that  the  people  have 
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sometimefl  puiposelj  set  fire  to  their  property,  as  the  only  method 
of  making  their  grievances  known  to  the  Sultan  in  person. 

The  backward  state  of  the  industrial  arts  is  seen  in  the  con« 
atruction  of  l^e  Turkish  carriages,  which  are  most  clumsji  lum- 
bering maddnes,  gaudily  gilt  and  painted,  and  drawn  by  two 
horses,  with  a  driver  usually  running  by  their  side.  The  common 
waggons,  and  the  harness  of  the  horses,  are  equally  rude  and  pri- 
mitive, showing  the  suspension,  for  ages,  of  all  prepress  in  the 
national  mind.  One  of  the  striking  sights  in  Pera  is  a  large 
wood  of  cypresses,  occupying  a  declivity  on  the  side  of  the 
hilL  This  was  the  ancient  bnrying-ground  of  Constantinople, 
but  it  is  now  little  used.  It  is  an  Eastern  custom  to  plant  a  tree 
at  the  birth  and  another  at  the  death  of  each  member  of  a 
family ;  a  cypress  is  always  planted  by  a  Moslem's  grave,  and 
the  aromatic  odour  of  the  tree  is  supposed  to  neutralize  all 
putrid  effluvia. 

The  first  fortnight  of  our  residence  at  Constantinople 
happened  to  be  in  the  month  Bamazzan  (Bum'ada'n),  the 
Mohammedan  Lent,  when,  as  described  in  a  former  Section  of 
this  Journal,*  the  people  fast  all  day,  and  feast  all  night.  All  the 
mosques  and  cof^-houses  were  open  at  night,  and  the  minarets 
were  beautifully  illuminated  with  coloured  lamps.  Religious  ^ 
services  were  performed  in  the  mosques ;  and  the  cofiee-houses 
were  crowded  with  Turks,  smoking,  drinking  coffee,  and  listening 
to  singers  and  story-tellers.  There  were  also  parties  of  musicians 
perambulating  the  streets  all  night,  beating  small  kettle-drums, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  Europeans,  whom  the  noise  deprives 
of  sleep. 

The  Ramazzan^  to  our  joy,  being  ended,  was  followed  by 
the  usual  great  feast,  which  lasts  three  days,  and  is  called 
Bairam.  On  one  of  these  days  the  Sultan  proceeds  in  state 
from  the  seraglio  to  one  of  the  mosques ;  the  following  is  a 
description  of  this  striking  pageant : — 

The  procession  commences  with  many  fine  horses,  richly 

caparisoned,  led  by  grooms.     Then  follow  several  Pashas,  dl 

well  mounted  and  attended.     Next  comes  the  Capitaine  Pasha 

(chief  of  the  naval  force),  and  other  members  of  the  council. 

*  SeepofieSe. 
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After  them  follow  some  of  the  Saltan's  horses,  attended  bj 
grooms — splendid  animals,  of  the  Turkish  and  Arab  breed ; 
then,  surrounded  bj  a  lai^ge  body  of  military  officers  on  foot, 
comes  the  Sultan  himself,  mounted  on  a  noble  charger.  The 
Saltan  and  all  his  suite  now  wear  common  tarbouches,  blue 
surtouts,  and  loose-shaped  trousers ;  and  the  only  difference 
between  the  dress  of  the  monarch  and  his  attendants  is  a  short 
military  cloak  worn  by  the  former,  clasped  at  the  throat  with  a 
rich  jewel.  The  figure  of  the  Sultan  is  small  and  spare ;  his 
countenance  youthful,  pale,  and  delicate,  but  placid  and  benevo- 
lent, and  his  deportment  exhibits  the  easy  bearing  of  a  gentle- 
man. He  was  born  in  1823,  is  the  son  of  Mahmoud  the 
Second,  and  has  the  title  Ahdid-Medjid. 

This  procession  has  lost  much  of  its  former  splendour,  by  the 
exchange  of  the  gorgeous,  loose,  and  graceful  Asiatic  costume, 
for  a  tight  semi-European  uniform, — a  reform  commenced  by  the 
late  Sultan,  but  which  ill  becomes  the  fat  Turks.  The  sight  was 
much  more  imposing,  when  the  Sultan  was  surrounded  by  his 
Janbsaries,  wearing  turbans  of  great  height  and  amplitude,  and 
dressed  in  rich  flowing  robes ;  but  the  day  of  the  turbaned  Turk 
is  passed,  and  the  rich  Oriental  of  the  present  time  is  only  dis- 
tinguished from  a  European  by  a  red  skull-cap,  called  the/^^r. 
The  Oriental  dress  is  still,  however,  retained  among  the  lower 
orders,  especially  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  the  priest- 
hood also  continue  to  wear  the  elegant  robe  and  turban.  On 
the  last  day  of  the  Bairam  there  was  a  display  of  splendid 
fireworks  from  the  seraglio,  which  surpassed  anything  of  the 
kind  to  be  seen  in  Europe,  this  being  an  art  in  which  the 
Asiatics  are  acknowledged  to  excel. 

The  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Dancing  Dervishes  are  so 
singular,  as  to  deserve  some  notice.  After  walking  slowly  in 
procession  round  an  octagonal-shaped  hall,  at  the  sound  of 
a  flute  and  drum,  they  began  each  to  spin  rapidly  on  his 
own  axis,  as  on  a  pivot,  moving  at  the  same  time  onward  round 
the  hall;  their  arms  extended  horizontally,  were  apparently 
rigid, — their  eyes  were  closed,  and  they  seemed  as  if  in  a  kind 
of  trance ;  they  continued  spinning  quickly  round  like  tops,  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour^  when  they  withdrew  from  the  circle 
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to  rest^  after  which  thej  again  resumed  the  whirling ;  thej  next 
all  lay  down  prostrate,  and  apparently  exhausted,  covered  in 
the  folds  of  their  robes,  while  a  prayer  was  chanted;  this 
being  concluded,  they  rose  up,  approached  their  superior,  who 
was  sitting  all  the  time  on  a  coloured  sheep-skin,  and  kissed 
his  hand;  and,  finally,  filing  off  to  the  right,  they  kissed 
each  other's  hands.  It  is  said,  that  their  rotatory  motions 
are  intended  to  symbolize  the  Almighty's  attribute  of  eternity. 
The  members  of  this  sect  belong  exclusively  to  the  higher 
class  of  Turks,  and  its  founder  was  a  man  of  rank  and  education.* 

We  visited  St.  Sophia,  and  all  the  other  mosques.  The 
great  antiquity  of  St.  Sophia,  the  wonderful  vicissitudes 
through  which  it  has  been  preserved,  and  the  important  changes 
it  may  yet  undergo,  invest  this  noble  building  with  associations 
of  no  ordinary  interest.  It  was  founded  a.d.  325,  by  Constan- 
tino ;  having  been  burnt  in  a.d.  404,  it  was  rebuilt  a.d.  538 ; 
though  it  has  often  since  been  repaired,  and  a  few  additions 
may  have  been  made,  it  has  remained  to  this  day  substantially 
unaltered  in  its  original  structure.  It  is  remarkable,  that  ma- 
terials from  several  of  the  most  celebrated  heathen  temples  were 
employed  in  its  construction ;  among  these  may  be  mentioned, 
eight  porphyry  columns,  taken  by  Aurelius  from  the  temple  of 
the  Sun,  at  Baalbec;  eight  green  pillars  from  the  temple  of 
Diana,  at  Ephesus, — ^and  others  brought  from  Troas,  Cyzicus, 
Athens,  and  the  Cyclades. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  place  in  Constantinople,  besides  St. 
Sophia,  which  combines  so  many  interesting  associations  with 
antiquity,  as  the  Hippodrome.  It  is  a  large,  open,  oblong  space, 
formerly  surrounded  by  seats  for  the  spectators,  and  was  built 
by  the  Emperor  Severus,  for  horse  and  chariot  races.  The  idea 
embodied  in  these  races  by  the  ancients  was,  the  course  of  the 

*  The  Dandng  Denriflhee  assert,  that  their  founder,  the  Patriarch  Meve- 
laya,  turned  miraculously  round  for  tho  space  of  four  days  without  any 
food  or  refirashment,  his  companion,  Hamsa,  playing  all  the  while  on  the 
flute :  after  which  he  idH  into  an  ecstacy,  and  reoeiTcd  wonderful  re7elations 
for  the  foundation  of  his  order.  They  belieye  the  flute  to  be  an  instrument 
consecrated  by  Jacob  and  the  shepherds  of  the  Old  Testament,  who  sang 
the  praises  of  God  to  this  accompaniment. 
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son  and  seren  planets  round  ibe  earth ;  the  sand  of  the  arena, 
and  the  water  in  the  canal,  represented  the  earth  and  sea ;  the 
starting  of  the  chariots  from  the  gates,  the  rising  of  the  son, — and 
their  taming  round  the  goal  at  the  other  end,  the  sonset;  the 
circuit  seven  times  round  the  arena,  referred  to  the  ooursesofthe 
seren  pknets ;  and  the  oolours  of  the  four  parties,  green,  blue^ 
red,  and  white,  were  intended  to  represent  the  four  elements, 
earth,  air,  fire,  water.  This  HippodnHne  was  adorned  with 
many  statues  of  Heathen  ddties,  but  thej  haye  all  been  remoTed; 
there  remain,  however,  two  interesting  monuments  of  antiquit7 ; 
one,  a  fine  obelisk  of  Thebaic  granite^  covered  with  well- 
preserved  hierogljphics,  and  evidently  transported  from  Egypt ; 
the  other  a  curious  bronze  pillar,  wrought  in  the  form  of  three 
intertwined  serpents.  It  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
Delphi,  and  to  have  borne  the  golden  tripod  consecrated  to 
Apollo,  found  by  the  Greeks  in  the  camp  of  Mardonins^  after 
the  defeat  of  Xerxes  at  the  battle  of  Flataea.  This  Hippodrome 
was  the  place  where  Belisarius  celebrated  his  victories  in  a 
Boman  triumph;  it  was  also  the  scene  of  many  a  Uoody 
conflict,  in  the  rebellions  of  the  Byzantine  Empire;  and  in 
1823,  it  was  strewed  with  the  mangled  corpses  of  the  murdered 
Janissaries,  on  which  occasion  blood  is  stated  .to  have  run  like 
water  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople. 

Not  far  from  the  Hippodrome^  is  the  celebrated  Pixlab  of 
C!oN8TANTiNE,  made  of  pieces  of  porphyry,  bound  together  with 
iron  bands,  and  surmounted  by  a  white  marble  capital,  on  which, 
it  is  believed,  stood  the  statue  of  Constantino.  It  has  been  so 
blackened  by  the  fr^uent  fires  that  have  happened  in  the 
neighbouring  houses,  that  it  is  commonly  called  the  Burnt 
Column. 

The  ancient  Byzantine  wsUs  are  the  otjects  of  greatest 
antiquarian  interest  next  to  the  Hippodrome.  They  nearly 
surrounded  Stamboul,  and  formed  a  threefold  line  of  fortifications, 
the  inner  wall  being  the  highest,  and  the  outer  one  the  lowest ; 
the  inner  wall  is  surmounted  by  square  towers,  at  intervals  of 
about  400  feet ;  and  both  walls  and  towers  have  battlements  for 
the  discharge  of  archery.  They  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  sge 
of  Justinian,  and  in  many  places  are  greatly  decayed;  they 
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Still  extend  upwards  of  two  miles,  and  terminate  at  the  river, 
which  is  connected  with  an  extensive  lake,  called  the  Sweet 
waters  of  Europe. 

The  Bazaars  of  Constantinople  are  the  most  airy,  clean,  and 
spacious  in  the  East,  and  are  amply  stocked  with  a  great  variety 
of  showy  goods.  There  are  galleries  separately  allotted  to  par- 
ticular trades  and  kinds  of  merchandise,  such  as  cloth,  linen, 
silks,  jewellery,  shoes,  saddlery,  drugs,  groceries,  stationery,  as 
well  as  copyists  of  manuscripts,  &c.  We  were  assured,  on  good 
authority,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  handsome  goods  we 
saw  exhibited  as  being  of  Oriental  manufacture,  were  made  at 
Manchester,  after  patterns  sent  from  the  East,  and  sold  by  the 
Orientals  as  their  own  genuine  work.  The  crowds  that  usually 
throng  the  bazaars,  consist  of  people  from  almost  every  part  of 
the  world ;  and  an  interesting  opportunity  is  afforded,  of 
studying  their  national  peculiarities,  as  regards  personal  appear- 
ance, manners,  and  costymew 

There  is  a  Slavs  Market  at  Constantinople,  as  well  as  at 
Cairo ;  but  in  the  latter,  the  female  slaves  are  no  longer  exposed 
for  sale  in  the  open  air,  but  kept  in  rooms,  and  only  shown  to 
purchasers.  It  is  but  justice  to  state,  that  slaves  in  the  East 
have  never  been  treated  with  the  revolting  harshness  and 
cruelty  which  they  have  endured  in  the  service  of  Europeans 
imd  Americans.  The  treatment  of  slaves  is  strictly  regulated 
by  the  Koran,  as  it  was  by  the  Mosaic  law.  All  purchased 
slaves  are  adopted  by  law  as  sons  or  daughters,  in  the  family  of 
the  purchaser,  who  is  bound  to  treat  them  with  kindness  through 
life,  to  maintain  them  in  sickness  and  old  age,  and  to  leave  a 
provision  for  them  at  his  death.  The  females  belong  to  two 
classes ;  one  sold  for  wives,  the  other  for  servants.  The  former 
are  brought  from  Georgia,  Circassia,  and  other  provinces,  and 
mostly  belong  to  the  white  race :  as  they  fetch  high  prices,  they 
are  generally  well  treated  by  the  slave-dealers.  They  become 
the  legal  wives  of  the  purchaser,  who  is  obliged  to  settle  a 
dowry  upon  them,  and,  in  case  of  ill-usage,  they  can  sue  for  a 
divorce,  and  recover  their  marriage  portion;  the  law  in  this 
respect^  has,  however,  seldom  been  enforced  but  in  a  few  extreme 
cases,  and  married  slaves  are  often  harshly  treated,  without 
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obtaining  any  redresB.  The  daas  of  females  bonght  as  serrants^ 
are  placed  under  the  control,  not  of  the  husband,  but  of  the 
wife;  but  the  husband  is  bound  to  protect  and  provide  for 
them,  as  for  the  former  class ;  and  a  slave  who  has  become 
the  mother  of  her  master's  child,  is  free.  The  male  slaves  are 
generally  well  treated  by  their  masters,  and  have  often  risen  to 
the  highest  offices  in  the  State,  some  having  even  reached  the 
throne,  as  was  seen  in  the  history  of  the  Khalifs  and  Sultans  of 
Egypt.* 

Scutari  well  deserves  to  be  visited,  on  several  accounts.  It 
is  the  largest  of  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  and  is  of  great 
antiquity,  having  been  built  on  seven  low  hills,  in  the  earliest 
period  of  the  great  Persian  monarchy.  It  was  the  ancient  Chry- 
sopoUs,  and  the  seaport  of  Chalcedan.  The  soil  of  Asia  being 
considered  consecrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the  founder  of  the 
Ottoman  dynasty,  Scutari  has  long  been  a  favourite  place  of 
burial  with  the  Turks ;  also,  fully  believing  that  they  are 
ultimately  to  be  expelled  from  Europe,  they  feel  more  secure  of 
their  remains  being  left  undisturbed  by  the  Christians,  if  de- 
posited on  the  Asiatic  shore.  The  cemeteries  are  consequently 
large  and  beautifuL  A  cupola,  supported  by  six  columns, 
indicates,  in  one  of  them,  the  resting-place  of  Sultan  Mahmoud's 
favourite  horse.  The  promontory  on  the  Asiatic  shore  is  called 
Bosphorus,  ox-ford,  from  the  Heathen  story  that  lo,  after 
being  changed  into  a  cow,  swam  across  from  the  opposite 
promontory  of  the  Acropolis,  and  rested  here  first.  At  about  an 
hour's  distance  from  Scutari  is  the  mountain  of  Bulgurlu, 
which  commands  a  most  extensive  panoramic  view  of  the 
sea  of  Marmora,  and  of  both  banks  of  the  beautiful  Bosphorus, 
as  well  as  of  Constantinople  and  all  its  suburbs ;  this  view  is 
considered  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  A  large  expanse  of 
most  fertile  territory  can  be  descried,  but  it  is  only  very 
partially  cultivated;  and  no  better  proof  can  be  given  of  the 
want  of  enterprise  and  industry  in  the  nation,  than  the  fact,  that 
a  greater  part  of  the  grain  consumed  in  Turkey,  is  imported, 
chiefly  from  Odessa,  while  their  own  fertile  land  is  lying  fallow. 

These  brief  notices  will  be  concluded  by  an  account  of  the 
•  See  "Politioal  HiBtoiy  of  Egypt,"  p.  164. 
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manj  sieges  and  remarkable  vicissitudes  of  fortune  to  which 
this  venerable  dtj  has  been  exposed  in  the  lapse  of  ages. 

Constantinople  was  twice  besieged  bj  the  ancient  Greeks 
(Alcibiades  and  Philip),  three  times  bj  Roman  emperors  (Seve- 
ruSy  Mazimius,  Constantinus),  once  bj  the  Latins,  the  Persians, 
the  Avars,  the  Slavonians,  and  the  Greeks  themselves  (under 
Michael  Palaeologus)  ;  twice  by  the  Bulgarians  and  bj  rebels ; 
seven  times  bj  the  Arabians,  and  three  times  bj  the  Ottomans. 
It  has  sustained  twenty-four  sieges,  but  has  onlj  been  taken 
six  times,  viz.,  bj  Alcibiades,  Severus,  Constantine,  Dandolo, 
Michael  Palasologus,  and  Mahomet  IL* 

*  A  Yery  detailed  and  intereeting  deeoriptioii  of  ConBtantinople,  will  be 
found  in  ''  Murray's  Handbook,"  and  I  can  bear  ample  testimony  to  the 
accuracy,  and  great  value  to  the  traToUer,  of  all  the  Handbooks  published 
by  Mr.  Murray. 
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SECTION  IX. 

Population  of  Turkey— TheeBaly---MaoedomA--SaloiLioa,Mo8leni  GonyertB — 
Kount  AtiiOB — ^AllMuuft — DalmatiA — BoumelJA — Bulgaria— WaUacliia 
—MoIcUma—Serna— Bosnia—East  ooast  of  the  Black  Sear— The  Orimea 
— Central  Asia— Anuema— Eneroum— Trebiiond— Bayasid — Geoxgia 
— ^Teflis  —  Mingrelia — Lniretta —  Ciicassia — ABtrakhan — Orenburg — 
Van — Oroomia — Caspian  Sea — Beshd — ^Baku — Diarbekir,  Missionaiy 
proceedings — OrfiEk->-Me8opotamia — Mosul — Mardin — Nisibin,  Earke- 
seea,  Anah— Bagdad— HiUab,  Buins  of  Babylon— Keshed  Ali— Eoufa— 
BuBsora — ^Arabia  FetrsBa,  Mount  Hor,  Sinai — ^Arabia  Felix,  Meoca^  Me- 
dina, Yemen,  Aden,  Mocha,  Moosa,  Sana,  Taas,  Macnllah,  Muscat,  Sohar, 
Lasha — Desert  of  Akhof,  Nedjed,  Dereiyeh — ^Wahabees — ^Arabia  De- 
serta — Character  and  Customa  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs — ^History  of  Ma- 
hornet  and  the  Saracens — Persia — ^History — Customs — ^Religion  of 
Zoroaster — Shiras,  Persepolis,  Tomb  of  Cyrus,  Bushire,  Ispahan,  Sul- 
tenia,  Easbin,  Ecbatana,  Eermamahah,  Yesd,  Sari,  Herat,  Nishapoor, 
Eerman,  Dorak,  Shuster,  Peshawer,  Cabul,  Ghuznee,  Candabar — 
Belooohistan,  Eelat. 

The  statements  both  of  travellers  and  geographers,  relative  to 
the  popttlation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  are  unavoidably  conflict- 
ing, in  consequence  of  the  want  of  sufficiently  accurate  data  in 
countries  where  registers  of  births,  and  deaths,  and  official 
returns  of  any  periodical  census,  are  unknown.  The  following 
account  has  recently  been  published  by  Ubidni^  from  semi-official 
information,  procured  during  his  residence  in  Turkey;  con- 
sidering, however,  the  Oriental  propensity  to  exaggeration,  his 
numbers  probably  exceed  the  real  amount  of  the  population, 
while  it  may  have  been  greatly  underrated  by  previous  writers. 
The  population  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  according  to  Ubicini, 
may  be  conjecturally  stated  at  35,350,000;  of  this  total, 
16,050,000  may  be  assigned  to  Asiatic  Turkey,  15,500,000  to 
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European  Turkey,  and  3,800,000,  to  Africa.    These  popula* 
tiona  are  diatribated  aa  follows  : — 

CLA8SIPIGATI0N  AGCOBDINO  TO  BAGES  AND  RELIOIONS. 


Baces. 


InBurope. 


In 


In  Africa. 


Total. 


Ottomans 

Tatars 

Arabs   

Knrdes 

Turkomans    .    .     .    . 

Oreeks 

Slayonians  .  .  .  . 
Boumelians  .  .  .  . 
Armenians      .    .    .    ' 

Albanians 

Syrians  and  Chaldeans 

Drases 

Jews 

Gypsies 


2,100,000 
16,000 


1,000,000 
6,200,000 
4,000,000 
400,000 
1,600,000 


70,000 
214,000 


10,700,000 

20,000 

900,000 

1,000,000 

85,000 

1,000,000 


2,000,000 

286,000 
80,000 
80,000 


8,800,000 


16,600,000 


12,800,000 

86,000 

4,700,000 

1,000,000 

86,000 

2,000,000 

6,200,000 

4,000,000 

2,400,000 

1,600,000 

286,000 

80,000 

160,000 

214,000 


16,060,000j    8,800«000 


86,860,000 


Another  table  supplied  to  M.  Ubicini,  by  an  official  authority, 
gives  the  following  classification  of  the  population  of  Turkey  in 
£un^>e,  according  to  their  religious  denominations  :•— 

Mttssohnans 6,910,000 

Ghreeks 9,260,000 

Armenians   400,000 

OMholics 660,000 

Jews 60,000 

Gypsies 80,000 


16,860,000 

In  European  Turkey  the  Moslems  form  only  about  one-third, 
of  the  population,  their  number  having,  for  a  long  period, 
rapidly  decreased,  through  the  influence  of  various  causes,  to  be 
hereafter  stated.* 

The  various  nations  included  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and 
adjoining  countries,  are  evidently  awakening  from  their  long  and 
dreary  lethargy,  and  there  are  many  indications  that  the  set 
time  has  come,  in  the  designs  of  a  merciful  Grod,  to  restore  to 
them  the  knowledge  of  His  truth  and  the  blessings  of  His 
*'  See  **  History  of  the  Bise  and  Bedine  of  the  Ottoman  Empire." 
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favour.  As  very  little,  however,  is  generally  known  of  the 
present  condition  of  these  deeply  interesting  regions,  and  as 
thej  are  daily  presenting  immense  openings  for  the  labours  of  the 
Christian  and  philanthropist,  it  is  considered  desirable  to  ^re 
some  general  account  both  of  European  Turkey  and  Central 
Asia.  This  information  may  be  useful  in  indicating  the  most 
promising  localities  for  missionary  and  other  efforts  for  the 
improvement  of  the  people. 

DESCKIPTION  OF  TURKEY  IN  EUBOPE. 

Turkey  in  Europe  comprises  nearly  all  the  territory  onoe  belonging 
to  the  eastern  diyision  of  the  Roman  Empire,  some  parts  of  which  were 
known  to  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  Thbace;  it  includes 
countries  justly  celebrated  for  their  beauty  and  fertility,  and  still  more 
so  for  the  highly  interesting  classical  recollections  with  which  they 
are  associated.  It  may  be  divided  into  Thessaly  (in  part),  Macedonia^ 
Albania,  Dalmatian  Boumelia,  Bulgaria,  WaUachia,  Moldavia,  Servia, 
and  Bosnia, 

Thessaly. — A  portion  only  of  Thessaly  now  belongs  to  Turkey,  the 
remainder  being  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Greece ;  but  the  boundary 
line  between  the  two  dominions  is  not  yet  well  defined;  it  may  be 
supposed  to  lie  in  the  vicinity  of  the  famed  Thermopj/ke,  a  narrow  pass 
between  the  termination  of  the  (Eta  range  of  mountains  and  a  marsh 
reaching  to  the  sea ;  it  is  a  most  unhealthy,  deep  morass,  only  twenty- 
five  feet  broad  in  the  narrowest  part.  A  tumulus,  covered  with  the 
broken  remains  of  a  large  pedestal,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
monument  raised  to  the  memory  of  the  heroic  band  of  three  hundred 
devoted  Spartans,  who  defended  it,  for  three  da^'s,  against  the  whole 
army  of  Xerxes ;  not  far  distant  is  the  large  town  of  2!eitoun,  beyond 
which  expands  the  wide  plain  of  PharsaUa,  the  scene  of  the  celebrated 
victory  gained  by  Csesar  over  Pompey,  B.C.  48.  The  small  town  of  Pharsa, 
or  Satalffe,  contains  about  2,000  houses.  This  plain  is  succeeded  by 
the  immense  and  highly  fertile  level  district  of  Larissa,  a  considerable 
Turkish  city,  containing  20,000  inhabitants,  and  twenty-four  mosques. 
Proceeding  northward,  the  lofty  mountain  range  of  Olympus,  Pelion, 
and  Ossa,  so  famed  in  heathen  classical  literature,  is  reached.  Olympus , 
according  to  heathen  mythology,  was  the  abode  of  Jupiter,  where  he 
sat  in  council  with  the  gods,  and  from  whence  he  hurled  his  thunder- 
bolts upon  his  enemies;  it  is  a  lofty,  immense,  and  majestic  pile, 
terminating  in  bold,  rugged  peaks,  enveloped  in  perpetual  snow; 
Pelion  and  Ossa  are  divisions  of  the  same  chain,  and  the  narrow 
passage  between  them  constitutes  the  vale  of  Tempe,  so  famed,  in 
ancient  times,  for  its  wild,  romantic  scenery. 
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Macedonia,  on  the  north  side  of  Olympus,  consists  of  an  immense 
plain,  bounded  on  three  sides  by  mountains  of  the  limestone  formation, 
and  open  to  the  sea  on  the  east;  it  has  been  compared  to  a  crater,  and 
contains  several  hundred  Tillages,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  tobacco.  Seres  is  a  large  inland  town, 
with  a  population  of  about  30,000  Inhabitants.  Between  Seres  and 
Drama,  stands  the  ruined  town  of  Philippi;  and  in  the  plain  to  the  west 
was  fought  the  memorable  action  between  Octavius  Ceesar  and  Marc 
Antony  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Republican  forces  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius  on  the  other;  the  defeat  of  the  Kepubliean  army,  and  death 
of  its  leaders,  was  followed  by  the  downfall  of  the  Hepublic,  B.C.  42. 
The  capital  of  Macedonia  is  Salonica,  the  ancient  Thessalonica, 
which,  as  the  scene  of  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Europe, 
through  the  important  labours  of  St.  Paul,  is  deserving  of  a  more 
detailed  notice. 

Salonica. — Salonica,  the  ancient  Thessalonica,  capital  of  Mace- 
donia, is  a  place  of  considerable  interest,  being  one  of  the  cities  where 
St  Paul  preached  the  Gospel,  with  great  success,  in  his  first  journey 
upon  the  continent  of  Europe.  After  a  short  stay,  he  was  driven  out 
by  the  malice  and  violence  of  the  Jewish  zealots.  He  next  proceeded 
to  Berea  and  Athens,  from  whence  he  sent  Timothy  to  Thessalonica,  to 
confirm  the  converts  in  the  new  faith.  Timothy,  on  his  return,  found 
Paul  at  Corinth,  where,  after  hearing  llmoth/s  report,  the  apostle 
wrote  his  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  about  the  year  A.D.  52. 

Salonica,  being  still  a  large  and  fiourishing  city,  inhabited  by  a 
numerous  colony  of  Jews,  is  an  important  missionary  station;  the 
following  description  of  the  city  is  taken  from  the  works  of  Dr. 
Holland,  and  other  travellers  :— 

'*  The  most  ancient  name  of  this  oelebrsted  city  was  Therma,  derived,  in 
common  with  that  of  the  Gul(  from  the  hot  springs  which  still  exist  in 
sereral  places  upon  the  coast.  The  Macedonian  Cassander,  who  enlarged 
and  embellished  the  city,  so  as  to  merit  the  title  of  its  founder,  gave  it  the 
name  of  Thessalonica,  in  compliment  to  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Philip  of 
Macedon.  Cicero  resided  here  some  time  during  his  banishment  firom 
Borne ;  and  many  of  his  letters  to  Atticns,  who  was  then  at  his  estate  in 
EpiruB,  are  dated  from  Thessalonica.  At  the  period  when  the  Apostle  Paul 
visited  the  place,  it  appears  to  have  been  large,  populous,  and  wealthy ;  and 
the  Byzantine  historians  speak  much  of  its  splendour  and  importance.  The 
massacre  of  15,000  of  its  inhabitants,  from  the  sudden  fury  of  Theodosius, 
is  well  known  to  history ;  as  well  as  the  severe  expiation  required  of  that 
monarch  by  the  intrepid  Ambrose.  In  the  dedine  of  the  Greek  empire,  the 
city  was  taken  by  William  of  Sicily,  and  at  a  still  later  period,  was  made 
over  by  one  of  the  Paleologi  to  the  Yenetiaos,    The  latter,  however,  enjoyed 
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their  pOBBemon  bat  a  few  jmn^  Thessalonica  faUing  into  the  power  of  the 
Turks  in  1431,  to  whoee  empixe  it  hae  ever  since  been  subject. 

"  In  its  present  state,  Salonioa  is  exceeded  in  population  only  by  Con- 
stantinople^ and  possibly  by  Adrianopk^  among  the  cities  of  European 
Turkey;  and  in  the  extent  of  its  commerce,  is  probably  second  to  the 
capital  alone.  The  interior  of  Salonioa  presents  the  same  irregularity,  and 
many  of  the  same  deformitiee,  which  are  common  in  Turkish  towns.  The 
rapid  ascent  of  the  lull  diminiBhes  this  evU  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town  ; 
and  on  the  whole,  as  respects  cleanliness  and  internal  comfort,  Salonica  may 
contrast  &yourab]y  with  most  other  places  in  Turkey  of  large  uze  and  popu- 
lation. It  certainly  gains  greatly  in  the  comparison,  if  actiyity  of  business 
be  admitted  as  a  criterion  of  superiority.  Except  in  those  quarters  where 
the  principal  Turks  reside,  there  is  a  general  appearance  of  life  and  moye- 
ment,  which  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  monotony  of  a  Turkish  town. 
The  quays  are  covered  with  goods ;  numerous  groups  of  people  are  occupied 
about  the  ships  or  the  warehouses ;  and  the  bazaars  are  well  stocked,  and 
perpetually  crowded  with  buyers  and  sellers. 

"  Some  of  the  mosques  are  worthy  of  notice  from  their  size  and  antiquity; 
we  Tisited  the  two  most  considerable,  formerly  the  Ghreek  churches  of  Santa 
Sophia  and  St.  Demetrius,  but  now  conyerted  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Mohammedan  worship.  The  Santa  Sophia  was  erected  by  the  command  of 
Justinian ;  the  model  of  the  edifice,  though  on  a  much  larger  scale,  being 
the  celebrated  church  of  that  name  at  Constantinople,  and  Arthemias  the 
architect  of  both.  There  is  something  yenerable  and  imposing  in  the 
approach  to  this  building.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  an  area  shaded  by 
cypresses  and  other  ancient  trees ;  a  large  marble  fountain  is  opposite  to  the 
great  door  of  the  church ;  and  detached  portions  of  the  original  edifice,  now 
partly  in  a  ruinous  state,  are  seen  at  interyals  through  the  trees.  The  in- 
terior, in  its  present  state,  exhibits  but  few  of  those  decorations  which  gave 
splendour  to  the  edifice  in  its  original  character  of  a  Greek  church.  A  sort 
of  stone  rostrum,  howeyer,  is  shown  here^  reputed  by  the  Christians  of  the 
city  to  be  that  from  which  St.  Paul  preached  to  the  Thessalonians.  I  am 
not  aware  on  what  this  tradition  is  founded. 

**  The  mosque^  onoe  the  Greek  chuioh  of  St.  Demetrius,  is  of  large  size, 
and  remarkable  for  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  ancient  columns  which 
support  and  adorn  it.  The  loftiness  of  the  building  has  admitted  two 
heights  of  gallery;  each,  as  well  as  the  roof,  supported  by  a  tier  of 
columns  passing  round  the  church.  The  total  number  is  said  to  be  three 
hundred  and  sixty.  Some  of  these  columns  are  of  marble,  some  of  yerde- 
antique,  others  of  sienite  and  porphyry.  We  visited  the  stone  sepulchre  of 
St.  Demetrius  in  a  cell  adjoining  the  church,  where  a  lamp  is  kept  always 
burning ;  chiefly,  as  it  seems,  to  enable  the  Turk  who  shows  the  place,  to 
require  a  few  coins  from  the  visitor  of  the  tomb.  St.  Demetrius  was  the 
patron  saint  of  the  city ;  fiuned  for  his  martyrdom,  and  for  various  miw^Jfl^, 
which  are  recorded  in  the  Byzantine  history.    A  subtorranean  church  is 
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ooimeoted  with  the  mosque ;  ereoAed,  it  is  aaidy  on  tlie  site  of  the  Jewiih 
Bynagogne,  where  St.  Paul  preached  to  the  people  of  Theesalonica.'*  * 

There  are  a  few  remaioB  of  Pagan  antiquity.  The  PropylflBum  of 
the  Hippodrome,  is  a  splendid  colonnade  of  five  Corinthian  pillars 
supporting  an  entablature,  with  four  void  spaces  between  the  pillars, 
for  the  entrance  into  the  Hippodrome  or  forum ;  there  is  an  attic  over 
the  entablature,  with  figures  in  alto-relievo  of  Victory,  of  Ganymede, 
Bacchus,  Leda,  and  Ariadne ;  and  the  structure  has  been  called  by 
the  Jews  Ineantadas,  or  the  enchanted  figures.  The  Rotunda  is  built 
on  the  model  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  is  believed  to  have  been 
a  temple  erected  under  Trajan,  and  consecrated  to  the  mysteries  of  the 
Cabin.  The  mosque  of  JBaki  DJumna  (old  Friday)  was  a  temple 
consecrated  to  the  Thermean  Venus,  to  whom  Friday  was  sacred,  and 
six  columns  of  the  Pronaos  remain.  The  gate  of  Vardar  was  the 
triumphal  arch  of  Augustus,  erected  after  the  battle  of  Philippi ;  and 
there  is  another  triumphal  arch  in  honour  of  the  first  Constantino. 

The  commerce  of  Salonica  consists  in  the  export  of  the  com,  cotton, 
wool,  tobacco,  bees'-wax,  and  silk  of  Macedonia. 

The  population  has  been  estimated  by  some  at  90,000.  Dr.  Holland 
thinks  this  exaggerated,  but  that  it  exceeds  70,000  : — 

** '  It  b  certain,  howerer,'  he  adds,  <  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  has 
been  much  increased  within  the  last  few  years,  owing  in  part  to  the 
extended  oommeroe  of  the  plaoe^  partly  to  the  settlement  of  numerous 
emigrants,  who  have  fled  hither  to  shun  the  power  or  the  Tengeanoe  of  All 
Pasha  of  loannia.  The  Turks  probably  form  somewhat  less  than  half  the 
population.' 

**  The  number  of  Ghreek  fiunilies  is  said  to  be  about  2,000.  The  greater 
part  of  this  population  is  engaged  in  oommeroe ;  and  many  of  the  Greek 
merohants  resident  here,  have  acquired  oonsiderable  property  from  this 
sonroe.  The  trade  they  cany  on,  is  in  some  measure  subordinate  to  that  of 
the  Frank  merohants  of  Salonica;  but  they  hare  likewise  extensive 
independent  connexions  with  Germany,  Constantinople^  Smyrna^  Malt^ 
and  various  parts  of  Greece. 

"  The  Frank  population  of  Salonica  is  confined  to  the  lower  quarter  of 
the  city,  but  has  latterly  been  much  extended  in  number,  by  the  increasing 
commerce  of  the  place.  The  German  and  French  residents  are  more 
numerous  than  the  English;  and  the  former  in  particular  have  mads 
several  large  establishments  here  within  the  last  two  years,  in  reference  to 
the  transit  trade  with  the  interior  of  Germany.'* 

The  Jews  are  estimated  at  about  one-half  of  the  whole  population, 
and  are  the  descendants  of  the  unhappy  Israelites  who  were 
driven  out  of  Spain  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  another  division  of 
•  Holland's  Travels,  vol.  ii. 
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these  ill-used  people,  amounting  to  about  70,000,  settled  near 
Constantinople.  They  were  receiyed  in  Turkey,  under  conditions  of 
protection  and  privilege.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  those  of  Salonica 
being  at  one  time  very  much  persecuted  by  the  Moslems,  a  large 
number  professed  to  embrace  Mohammedanism,  in  order  to  save  their 
property  and  lives,  while  still  secretly  retaining  their  national  faith; 
and  it  is  supposed,  there  are  at  present  a  considerable  number  of 
Moslems  who  are  concealed  Jews.  For  several  years,  English  and 
American  missionaries  have  been  labouring  In  that  city,  for  the 
conversion  of  its  large  Hebrew  population. 

A  deeply  interesting  circumstance  occurred  at  Salonica,  last  year, 
in  the  conversion  to  Christianity  of  a  respectable  Moslem  merchant, 
with  his  wife,  four  children,  and  sister-in-law.  He  had  for  some  years 
been  reading  a  Bible  given  him  by  an  Armenian  convert  to  Pro- 
testantism, and  holding  Christian  worship  in  his  family.  Feeling  at 
last  conscientiously  bound  publicly  to  avow,  at  all  risks,  his  change  of 
faith,  he  removed  with  his  whole  family  to  Constantinople,  and  applied 
to  the  American  missionaries  for  baptism ;  the  high  fanatical  excite- 
ment caused  by  the  knowledge  of  his  intention  among  the  Moslem 
population  of  the  city,  endangering  their  lives,  he  removed  to  Malta, 
where  he  and  his  family  were  baptized,  and  two  of  his  sons  have 
been  received  as  free  pupils  into  the  Malta  Protestant  College ;  the 
father,  who  is  a  man  of  good  ability,  is  attending,  also,  several 
branches  of  the  course  of  studies.  This  family  may  be  considered  the 
first-fruits  reaped  by  Christianity,  from  the  ranks  of  Islamism. 

Next  to  the  gulf  of  Salonica,  is  that  of  Cassandra  (the  Toronaic,  of 
the  ancients),  and  beyond  this,  another  narrow,  rugged  peninsula, 
called  Chalcis,  projects  into  the  sea,  from  which  rises  the  celebrated 
Mount  Athos,  the  holy  mount  of  the  Greek  Church;  its  conical 
summit  is  6,778  feet  above  the  sea.  The  flanks  of  the  mountain  are 
occupied  by  a  few  villages,  and  by  twenty-two  large  and  very  ancient 
Greek  convents,  besides  500  cells,  caves,  and  chapels,  which  at  one 
time  were  the  residence  of  more  than  4,000  monks.  The  soil  of  the 
peninsula  produces  excellent  crops  of  com,  fruits,  &c.,  including  fine 
grapes,  olives,  and  superior  honey;  the  cultivation  is  entirely 
performed  by  the  monks,  who  derive  a  considerable  revenue 
from  the  exportation  of  the  produce  by  the  port  of  Alvara, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  peninsula.  They  also  make  and  sell  numerous 
images  of  saints  and  relics  in  wood.  No  woman  is  ever  allowed 
to  approach  the  part  of  the  peninsula  which  they  own.  This  colony 
was  the  first  and  most  celebrated  theological  school  of  the  Greek 
Church ;  they  have  in  the  libraries  of  their  convents  a  large  number 
of  most  valuable  and  curious  MSS.  of  ancient  Greek  literature  and 
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history,  irhich  were  saved  from  deBtraetion  by  the  monks  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  when  Europe  was  ravaged  by  the  Goths  and  the 
Hans.  Although  the  present  monks  are  in  general  extremely 
illiterate,  they  most  jealously  keep  these  ancient  records,  and  wiU  not 
part  with  them  for  any  consideration.  An  interesting  account  of 
Mount  Athos  has  been  published  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Curzon. 

ALBAiaA  extends  about  900  miles  along  the  Adriatio  Sea,  to  the 
west  of  Theesaly  and  Macedonia ;  it  is  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  miles 
in  breadth,  and  consists  mostly  of  rugged  mountains, — some  of  their 
summits  above  9,000  feet  high;  there  are  a  few  plains  fertilised  by 
lakes  and  rivers,  especially  that  of  Scutari,  and  the  scenery  is  in 
general  highly  picturesque.  Joaninat  made  the  capital  of  the  province, 
by  the  celebrated  tyrant  Alt  Pasha,  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  lake, 
but  irregularly  built,  and  contains  86,000  inhabitants.  SetUart,  or 
Scodra,  the  capital  of  Upper  Albania,  is  ntuated  in  a  ridh  plain  on  the 
Boyana,  at  the  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Scutari,  and  some  distance 
from  the  .sea ;  its  population  is  estimated  at  30,000 ;  it  has  large  cloth 
manufactories,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade;  about  half  the 
inhabitants  are  Roman  Gatholics.  Arta  is  a  town  in  the  gulf  of  that 
name,  with  a  population  <^  about  9,000,  chiefly  Ghreeks,  and  has  a  con- 
siderable trade.  Avhna,  the  safest  port  on  the  coast  of  Albania,  formed 
in  ancient  times  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Pyrrhus.  The  population  of 
Albania  amounts  now  to  about  1,200,000;  the  people  are  a  race  of 
bold  mountaineers,  very  warlike,  and  always  distinguished  for  their 
bravery,  as  was  especially  disi^ayed  in  their  resistance  to  the  Turks 
under  the  celebrated  chief  Scanderberg ;  they  always  go  armed,  and 
often  join  the  numerous  bands  of  robbers  who  infest  th^ir  mountains ;  . 
they  are  only  partially  converted  to  Mohammedanism,  and  frequently 
the  husband  attends  the  mosque,  while  the  wife  goes  to  ohureh.  They 
form  the  best  Turkish  infantry. 

The  inhabitants  of  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Albania,  are  so 
demoralised,  that  no  stranger  can  travel  through  these  provinces 
without  an  escort  of  soldiers ;  and  he  may,  moreover,  consider  himself 
ibrtunate,  if  he  escape  being  plundered  by  his  very  guardians. 

Dalhatia,  called  also  Herxgovinia,  extends  as  a  narrow  strip  along 
the  Adriatic,  to  the  n<Mrth  of  Albania ;  but  the  maritime  districts 
belong  to  the  Austrians. .  It  is  a  very  mountainous  region,  the  highest 
ridges  rising  to  between  6,000  and  7,000  feet;  the  peculation,  esti- 
mated at  about  half  a  million,  are  mostly  Slavonic  and  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  Zaroj  the  capital  of  the  maritime  division,  is  a  sea- 
port, and  contains  between  20,000  and  30,000  inhabitants.  Pohy  a 
great  and  splendid  city  in  tbe  time  of  the  Romans,  is  now  a  miserable 
village,  but  is  interestiBg  as  oontaining  one  of  the  most  ttagiiifioent 
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nmains  ef  antiquity  in  the  amphitJieatre  of  Diocletia&»  which  is  ttiU  la 
good  pceaervattoD.  Bagu$a  is  another  maritime  town,  vith  about  6,000 
inhahitaiits.  The  capital  of  the  interior  district  belonging  to  Turkey, 
is  Ho9tar:  it  contains  7,000  inhabitants,  about  one*third  of  whom  are 
Turks,  on»-third  Roman  Gatholics,  and  the  remainder  Greeks.  It  has 
a  fine  Roman  bridge  of  one  arch,  spanning  ninety-five  feet ;  it  is  weU 
known  for  its  manufacture  of  swords,  and  exports  also  hides,  wool, 
wax,  tallow,  and  cattle.  Dalmatia  formed  a  part  of  ancient  Illt- 
^ICXTM,  and  was  erected  by  Napoleon  into  a  Dukedom,  of  which 
Marshal  Soult  was  the  GoYemor.  The  high  mountainous  and  rugged 
district  of  MoNTEifEOBO  lies  south  of  Dalmatia;  it  is  difficult  of 
access,  and  inhabited  by  a  brave  and  pastoral  race  belonging  to  the 
Gre^L  Church,  and  ruled  by  their  bishop.  They  amount  to  about 
100,000,  and  hare  maintained  their  independence  for  ages,  against 
every  attempt  to  suljugate  them. 

RouMBLiA  consists  of  a  large  and  very  fertile  plain,  bordered  on  the 
west  by  Albania,  on  the  east  by  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  north  by  the  chain 
of  the  Balkan  mountains,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Archipelago ;  it  thus 
Ibrms  the  central  provinoe  of  European  Turkey,  and  includes  the  two 
great  cities  of  Constantinople  and  Adrianople.  Ad&ianoplk,  the  city 
of  Adrian,  was  the  capital  of  Turkey  before  the  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  it  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Tundja  river,  and  partly  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill ;  it  contains  some  splendid  palaces  and  mosques, 
but  the  streets  are  narrow,  winding,  and  the  houses  badly  bmlt  of 
brick  and  mud}  population  100,000,  mostly  Turks;  it  possesses  c<m« 
sideraUe  manuliactories  of  silks,  woollens,  linens,  &o.  OaUipoli,  on 
the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles,  is  a  commercial  city,  with  17,000  inha- 
bitants; and  K%rkU9$a  is  a  large,  dirty  old  town,  with  about  the  same 
number  of  inhabitants.  Roumelia  derives  its  name  from  having 
formed  a  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  jBaum,  or  Boumijfeh.  The 
agents  of  the  American  missionaries  having  some  time  ago  awakened 
a  spirit  of  religious  inquiry  among  the  Armenians  of  Adrianople,  a 
aiunber  of  them  have  recently  sent  in  a  petition  to  the  Government, 
that  they  may  be  organised  as  a  separate  Protestant  community.  A 
congregation  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  Ph>testants  has  been  formed, 
and  a  school  established,  in  the  town  of  Rodosto,  on  the  Sea  of 
Marmora. 

BuLOA&iA  includes  the  long  tract  of  country  between  the  BoOctm 
chain  of  mountains,  the  ancient  Hoemus,  and  the  Danube ;  in  some  parts, 
it  is  hilly,  well- wooded,  and  abounds  in  pasturage ;  in  others,  it  is  flat 
and  rather  marshy.  Its  population  is  nearly  2,000,000.  The  chief 
town,  Sophia,  has  50,000  inhabitants.  At  Sckumla  there  is  a  chain 
<^f  strongly  entrenched  positions  in  one  of  the  greait  passes  of  the 
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Balkan ;  the  town  is  ecmsiderable,  and  haa  manufikotoiiei  ia  tin  and 
brass.  The  Bulgarians  are  a  raee  of  Slavonians,  who  erossed  the 
Volga  in  the  seventh  century,  and  became  members  of  the  Greek 
Chureli.  Bulgaria  formed^  for  several  oentitiies,  an  independent  king- 
dom. There  is  a  range  of  strong  fortresses  along  the  rig^t  bank  of 
the  Danube^  the  principal  of  whieh  are  Widdin,  NtkopoHf  Buaiekuk, 
and  SUiatria.  The  strongest  fortress  on  the  left  bank  is  Ghmtgmooi^ 
diere  are  fortifieations  also  at  Menitm,  and  another  strong  fortress  at 

Wali^obia  and  MoLdayia,  two  of  the  Danubiazk  Principalities, 
comprise  a  vast  extent  of  fiat  country  lying  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube^  bounded  north  and  west  l^  the  Carpathian  monntains,  and 
on  the  east  by  the  Prath,  whidk  separates  it  from  Russia ;  it  is  about 
900  nuke  in  length,  and  150  in  breadth ;  the  population  is  estimated 
at  about  3,000,000.  They  are  a  Boumanio,  or  Latin  people,  speaking 
a  Latin  resembling  the  old  Roman,  with  an  intermixture  of  many 
foreign  words^  chiefly  Italian.  Wallachia,  the  lai^est  of  the  two 
Principalities,  lies  along  the  Danube;  it  is  low  and  marshy  m  the 
south,  but  mountainous  to  the  north-west,  where  it  adjoins  the  Car- 
pathian range,  and  is  called  Lesser  Wallachia.  The  climate  is  hot  and 
damp  in  summer,  b«t  very  oeld  in  winter.  The  land  produces  much 
wheat,  beaidee  ryip,  hemp,  and  tobaeoo ;  and  there  are  extensive  forests 
in  the  hilly  districts.  Popolation,  2,000,000,  chiefly  Bbvonic  Wallar 
ohians,  but  with  an  admixture  of  Jews,  Armesiains,  Greeks,  and 
G^ypdes.  The  two  Prinapalities  were  indnded  under  the  Romans  in 
Dacu;  in  12iM)  they  formed  a  separate  kingdom.  Bueharmty  the 
oapttal  of  WaUachia,  contains  80,000  inhabitaoits,  aU  membera  of  the 
Greek  communion^  with  the  exception  of  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand Jews,  two  Roman  Catholie  congregations,  one  Lutheran,  and  one 
Oalvinistie.  There  are  no  mosques,  Mc^ammedans  being  prohibited, 
by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  in  1829,  from  holding  property  or  having 
a  fixed  residence  in  either  of  the  Principalities.  Moldavia  posBesaaa 
the  same  genuml  physical  diaracters  as  Wallaefaia,  bat  is  rather 
more  wooded  and  pastoral ;  its  population,  whieh  amounts  to  about 
1,000,000,  indndes  80,000  Roman  Catholics,  100,000  Gypsies,  70,000 
Jews,  and  000  Protestants.  It  is  divided  fitmi  Russia  by  the  Phtth. 
Jasay^  the  capital,  occupies  a  marshy  inland  tract,  and  contains  about 
20,000  inhabitants  \  the  houses  are  separated  by  gardens.  Most  of 
the  trade  is  carried  on  at  Oaiaet,  a  port  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Pruth  and  the  Sereth,  containtag  a  popslaticn  of  about  12,000  people ; 
it  is  a  free  port,  and  very  fkrarishing,  especially  in  the  com  trad& 
Varna  is,  however,  by  hx  the  best  port  on  the  coast,  and  well  fortified ; 
it  carries  on  a  large  tnUfe,  but  the  town  is  very  badly  built    The 
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population  amounts  to  about  20,000.  The  London  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christianity  among  the  Jews,  has  missionary  agents  both  at 
Bucharest  and  Jassy. 

The  peasantry  xni  the  Principalities  are  a  laborious,  hardy  race,  but 
yery  much  oppressed  by  their  nobles,  the  Boyards,  who  tyrannise  over 
them,  like  the  feudal  lords  in  the  dark  ages.  The  Boyards  generally 
reside  in  the  towns,  and  seldom  visit  their  estates,  which  are  left  to 
the  management  of  mercenary  agents;  they,  for  the  most  part, 
pass  their  lives  in  extravagant  and  unprofitable  dissipation,  follow- 
ing the  chase,  attending  balls,  and  playing  cards.  The  Greek  Church 
does  not  favour  education,  so  that  the  population  are  generally  igno- 
rant, superstitious,  and  servile,  with  the  exception  of  the  peasantry  in 
the  Carpathian  mountains,  who  are  more  fearless  and  independent 
The  peasantry  are  mostly  dressed  in  sheepskins;  their  dwellings 
are  ill-constructed  and  wretchedly  furnished,  and  all  the  industrial 
arts  extremely  low.  The  government  of  the  Hospodar  of  Wallachia, 
and  Prince  of  Moldavia,  is  wholly  despotic ;  assisted  by  the  intrigues 
of  Russia,  they  obtained  the  right  of  being  appointed  for  life,  and  have 
succeeded  in  exacting  horn  the  Government  of  the  Sultan  a  large 
amount  of  independence. 

Sbrvia  and  Bosnia  are  small  provinees  situated  to  die  west  of 
Bulgaria,  on  the  right  side  of  the  Danube  and  of  its  branch,  the 
Save,  which  separates  it  from  Austria.  Their  surface  is  diversified  by 
lofty  ranges  of  mountains,  containing  numerous  fertile  valleys,  with 
good  pasturage,  so  that  cattle  is  the  chief  produce ;  they  abound  also 
in  orchards  and  forests.  The  population  of  each  province  is  estimated  at 
about  900,000,  and  is  of  Slavonic  origin.  The  Servians  belong  chiefly 
to  the  Greek  Church,  but  a  large  number  of  the  Bosnians  are  loose 
Mahommedans.  Belgrade  is  a  fortress  on  the  Danube,  of  immense 
strength,  with  an  adjoining  town  containing  90,000  inhabitants,  and 
a  great  seat  of  trade.  Boena  Serai,  the  capital  of  Bosnia,  has  a 
•population  of  60,000 ;.  it  trades  in  anns  and  jewels,  the  mountains 
being  rich  in  mines.  The  Servians  and  Bosnians  entirely  cast  ofi'the 
rule  of  Turkey  under  the  intrepid  chief  Csemi  Georges,  from  1806  to 
1814.  They  remain  almost  wholly  independent,  and  pay  only  a  small 
yearly  tribute  to  the  Sultan ;  and  they  will  allow  the  Turkish  Pasha 
to  reside  in  the  town  of  Bosna  Serai  only  three  days  in  the  year, 
obliging  him  to  take  up  his  habitual  residence  at  Travnick. 

The  religions,  moral,  and  intellectual  state  of  the  inhabitants  of  all 
these  rich  countries  has  deplorably  declined  under  the  combined 
influences  of  corrupt  Christianity,  Jewish  unbelief,  and  licentious 
Infidelity.  The  Jews  are  reported  to  be  extremely  immoral.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  surprising,  that  the  population  should  be  reduced  to 
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little  more  than  0,000,000  in  countries  capable,  if  rightly  cultivated,  of 
supporting  12,000,000;  and  that  there  should  be  immense  tracts  of 
fertile  land  in  the  plains  left  wholly  uncultivated.* 

East  Coast  of  the  Black  Sea.— An  account  of  this  coast,  as  far 
as  the  boundaries  of  Circassia,  will  be  given  in  the  survey  of  Asia. 
North  of  the  Caucasian  mountains  are  found  the  Ortmea  and  the  Sea 
of  Azof,  The  Ceimea  was  the  Taukica  Chebsonesus  of  the  ancients ; 
it  is  a  very  large  peninsula,  separated  into  two  regions  by  the  River 
Salghir.  The  north-west  is  a  vast  plain,  rather  salt,  and  only  fit  for 
pasturage;  the  south-east  is  mountainous,  interspersed  with  fertile 
valleys,  and  enjoys  a  mild  and  luxuriant  climate.  The  population  is 
about  190,000..  Large  herds  of  cattle  are  reared,  and  the  honey  is 
celebrated.  Sympheropol,  on  the  western  coast,  is  the  Russian  capital. 
The  Tartar  capital  was  Bakitchiserai,  situated  among  picturesque  hills 
in  the  interior ;  it  is  now  in  decay,  but  the  ruins  of  the  magnificent 
palace  of  the  Khans  are  very  fine.  Oaffa  was  another  large  town,  but 
is  now  in  ruins.  Sevastopol,  or  Akh^iar,  is  a  large,  well-fortified  sea- 
port town,  with  a  harbour  that  can  contain  the  largest  fleet,  and  is  the 
principal  station  of  the  Russian  navy  on  the  Black  Sea;  there  are 
large  barracks,  and  the  population,  including  the  military,  amount  to 
30,000.  The  Crimea  constituted  a  part  of  the  Greek  Empire,  was  called 
Tatteiba,  and  formed  into  the  small  kingdom  of  Bosphorus.  The 
Romans  included  it  in  their  Empire  as  the  Cimmebian  Bosphokus, 
and  built  in  it  the  fine  city  of  Theodosu. 

*  The  following  la  a  recent  estimate  of  the  revenues  and  trade  of  the 
Danubian  provinces : — **  The  inhabitants  of  these  countries  number  5,000,000. 
They  are  almost  wholly  agricultural  countries.  The  revenue  of  tlie  provinces  is 
estimated  at  80,000,000  francs  per  annum.  The  principalities  export  annually 
near  4,000,000  hectolitres  of  grain.  Notwithstanding  the  impediment  at  the 
passage  of  the  Sulina,  and  the  difficulties  laid  in  the  way  of  trade  at  Braila, 
1,128  ships  were  laden  last  year.  British  ships  alone  carried  345,000  hectolitres 
of  grain,  whilst  350,000  hectolitres  were  conveyed  to  England  in  foreign  vessels. 
In  the  year  1852  upwards  of  700  ships  were  laden  at  Galatz.  The  following  is  a 
recent  estimate  of  the  imporUtions: — ^Vietinese  and  Transylvanian  wares, 
3,200,000f. ;  manufactures  of  Leipsic,  6,000,000£ ;  Russia,  350,000f. ;  the  Levant, 
4,000,000f. ;  British  manufactured  iron  wares,  2,000,000£  From  Vienna  the 
principalities  import  cloth,  shoes,  gloves,  carriages,  musical  instruments,  glass, 
&c.;  from  Transylvania,  coarse  linens,  leather,  &c.;  from  the  Levant,  colonial 
wares,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton  twist,  British  and  French  manufacturer, 
British  iron,  &c ;  from  Russia,  salt  fish,  furs,  &c. ;  firom  England,  iron,  steel, 
machinery,  and  utensils;  from  France,  silk,  cloths,  perfumery,  fashionable 
articles,  and  books.  The  commerce  of  the  principalities  is  tree  from  all  prohibi- 
tion. The  custom-house  taxes  hitherto  amounted  to  three  per  cent  fbr  both 
importation  and  exportation.  They  have  lately  been  raised  to  five  per  cent* 
In  1847  the  euslom-houses  were  let  oat  for  the  annoal  sum  of  l,200,000f« 
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The  principal  town  on  the  Sea  otAso/'u  Taoanboo;  it  itands  on  a 
bold  promontory,  and  is  a  great  centre  of  oommeroe ;  the  population  is 
16,000.  It  was  there  the  Emperor  Alexander  died.  The  largest  and 
most  important  dty,  however,  on  the  coast  ts  Odessa,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered the  capital  of  southern  Russia ;  it  was  founded  by  the  Empress 
Catherine,  on  the  site  of  a  Tartar  village ;  it  contains  40,000  inhabitants, 
but  sufEers  from  a  scanty  supply  of  water.  Odessa  is  a  great  empo- 
rium of  commerce,  grain  being  the  chief  article  of  export ;  the  others 
are  tallow,  wool,  and  Indies.  Cherson  is  another  searport,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Dnieper;  population,  30,000;  it  is  very  unhealthy;  it  was  here 
the  great  philanthropist,  Howard,  died,  Jan.  20,  1790;  a  tomb  has 
been  erected  to  his  memory  three  miles  from  the  town.  Nikolaieo  is  a 
good  town,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ingul  and  Bug,  twenty  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  latter;  it  has  become  a  great  naval  arsenal.  The 
Danube  flows  into  the  Black  Sea,  by  several  branches,  the  soutiiem- 
most  of  which,  called  St.  Geoboe,  forms,  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople, 
the  boundary  between  Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

QENEBAL  DE8CBIPTI0N  Of  CENTBAL  ASIA. 

Asiatic  Turkey  comprises  some  of  the  most  magnificent  regions  of 
the  globe,  where  most  of  die  deeply  interesting  events  of  the  early 
history  of  our  raoe  weore  tmnsacted.  It  includes  majestic  chains 
of  mountains,  of  which  Ararat  forms  a  pait] — wide  and  rich  plains, 
fertilized  by  fine  rivers  and  lakes ;  and,  having  the  advantage  of  a . 
diversity  of  climate,  from  the  cold  of  the  icy  north  to  the  biuming  heat 
of  the  equator,  it  is  favourable  to  almost  every  variety  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  besides  its  abundant  stores  of  minerals  and  precious 
stones. 

It  was  in  these  celebrated  regions  that  Noah  and  his  sons  issued  from 
the  Ark,  an  Che  summit  of  Ararat,  afber  the  subsiding  of  the  waters  of 
the  deluge,  and  walked  forth  again  upon  the  earth.  In  the  same 
regions  dwelt  the  first  families  of  Noah's  descendants,  until,  as  they 
grew  into  larger  communities,  they  spread  in  all  directions  over  the 
globe.  Central  Asia  became  thus  in  the  early  post-diluvian  ages  the 
seat  of  great  SmpiMs  and  the  cradle  of  learning  and  civilization ;  in 
these  regions  arose  in  suocession  the  Chaldiean  (or  Babylonian),  the 
Assyrian,  the  Median,  the  Persian,  and  the  Macedonian  Empires. 
These  were  all  distinguished  for  the  glory  of  their  miUtary  achieve- 
ments, the  immense  size  of  their  cities,  and  the  magnificence  of  the 
temples  and  palaces  which  adorned  them,  thus  indicating  the  highest 
refinement  of  the  arts,  and  a  very  advanced  state  of  learning  and 
civilisation. 

But  these  gigantic  Empires  were  successively  doomed  to  otier 
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dMtrttction,  and  all  yestiges  of  their  boasted  power  and  glory  have,  in 
some  instances,  so  completely  disappeared,  that  the  Tery  sites  of  the 
splendid  cities  of  Babylon,  built  by  Nlmrod  about  160  years  after  the 
deluge,  and  of  Xikbveh,  erected  by  Asshur,  remained  for  ages  a 
matter  of  oonjeotnre ;  and  it  is  only  during  the  present  century  that 
all  doubts  haye  been  removed  by  the  exhumation  of  some  of  their 
monuments.  Their  palaces,  being  constructed  of  brick  and  alabaster, 
more  easily  crumbled  into  dust  than  the  stone  and  marble  buildings 
of  Europe.  All  that  remains  of  the  splendid  city  of  Pebsefolis,  are 
the  ruins  of  its  palace,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  ever  reared ;  and 
the  situation  of  Palmy&a,  "  the  Queen  of  the  East,"  is  only  knovn 
by  some  broken  colonnades.  The  sites  of  the  beautiful  cities  of 
SuLTANlA  and  Eobatana  are  now  occupied  by  small,  miserable, 
modem  towns;  and  though  Bagdad  is  still  a  considerable  place, 
there  is  not  a  vestige  of  its  palace ;  the  streets  are  narrow,  dark,  and 
dirty,  and  the  population  poor,  so  that  it  retains  nothing  of  the 
romantic  splendour  of  the  Court  of  the  powerful  Khalifs. 

The  present  state,  however,  of  these  once  rich  and  prosperous 
regions  will  be  best  understood  by  giving  a  brief  and  connected  view 
of  the  prmcipal  cities  still  in  existence,  and  of  the  condition  of  the 
various  populations  occupying  the  inhabited  districts.  The  provinces 
of  Asiatic  Turkey  are  divided  into  Pashalics,  such  as  those  of  J^rss- 
nntm,  DiarbMr^  Moo$k^  Orfa^  Mimult  Bagdad.  They  are  the  most 
independent  portions  of  the  Empire,  being  chiefly  inhabited  by  fierce 
warlike  tribes  of  Arabs  and  Turks,  and  containing  also  territory,  the 
right  to  which  is  often  disputed  by  Persia. 

ASMENIA. — ^The  most  northern  of  these  provinces  includes  the 
greater  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Armenia,  the  Minni  of  the 
Scriptures;  its  boundaries  are  the  Caucasus  on  the  north,  the  Kurd 
mountains  to  the  south,  the  Euphrates  on  the  west,  which  separates  it 
from  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  east;  most  of  the 
country  constitutes  a  high  table-land,  Izaversed  by  several  chains  of 
mountains,  which  unite  with  the  Taurus  and  Caucasus.  Ararat^  the 
loftiest  of  all  the  ridges,  rises  in  the  centre.  This  fiunous  mountain 
derives  its  name  from  the  valley  of  Aras,  the  ancient  Araxes,  the  dis- 
trict of  country  where  it  stands,  about  the  junction  of  the  Russian, 
Persian,  and  Turkish  Empires,  and  to  the  north  of  Lake  Van ;  it  has 
two  peaks,  AUah  Dagh  and  Agri  Dagh,  one  of  which  is  17,210  feet 
above  the  sea ;  they  are  very  bold,  rugged  cones,  always  covered  with 
snow ;  the  ascent  was  accomplished  for  the  first  time  by  Dr.  Parrot,  in 
1829.  A  terrific  earthquake  shook  the  mountain  in  1840,  destroying 
considerable  property,  and  fifty  lives.  Local  tradition  assigns  the 
resting  of  the  Ark  to  Mount  Jaodgt  170  miles  south-west,  imme- 
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diatdf  aboTe  the  plain  of  Meaopotanua.  Theae  chaiiia  of  i 
are  the  highest  of  Central  Aaia,  and  slope  down  gradually  on 
the  south  by  a  suooession  of  table-lands  to  the  plains  of  Meaopo- 
tamia  and  Persia;  they  supply  the  sources  of  se¥cnl  great 
riverB,  including  the  Kur,  the  Aras,  and  the  upper  brandiea  of  the 
Euphrates.  The  Tigris  deriyes  its  sources  chiefly  £mn  one  of  the  lower 
ridgesi  and  from  the  mountains  of  Kurd.  There  is  much  variety  in 
die  land  and  climate;  in  the  high  table>lands  the  ami  is  poor,  but  pro- 
duces good  pasturage,  and  the  climate  is  very  cold ;  wlule  many  of  the 
Talleys  and  plains  are  extremely  fertile,  and  produce  excellent  cotton, 
rice,  tobacco,  grapes,  and  other  fruits,  as  the  climate  ia  hot  The 
mountains  abound  also  in  minerals.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
between  1,500,000  and  2,000,000,  about  one-seventh  of  whom  are 
Armenians. 

Erzeroum,  or  Ers-Rum,  is  now  the  capital  of  Armenia.  It  stands  in 
a  plain  on  the  Kara,  or  west  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  and  above  6,000 
feet  above  the  sea ;  its  population  is  estimated  at  100,000,  and  the  city 
is  prosperous,  carrying  on  on  extensive  trade  with  the  surrounding 
countries ;  the  climate  b  very  cold,  snow  sometimes  felling  in  August. 
The  Americans  have,  for  some  time,  had  a  mission  there.  Erseroum 
was  the  ancient  Theodosiopolib.  Trehizond,  on  the  Black  Sea,  is  the 
chief  harbour  of  the  province,  and  contains  50,000  inhabitants.  Further 
north  is  a  huge  foitified  town,  named  JKhars,  or  Kara,  adjacent  to  the 
frontiers  of  Russia  and  Persia.  BayaM,  not  tax  from  the  rsnge  of 
Ararat,  is  a  fortified  city,  with  a  population  of  about  20,000,  including 
the  most  warlike  and  learned  of  the  Armenians  (who  possess  a  fine 
monastery) — and  also  a  good  many  Koords.  The  Americans  have 
succeeded  in  forming  small  Protestant  congregations,  and  opening 
schools  in  several  jAaces  in  this  district,  such  as  Trebiiond,  l^hevirmeh, 
Khanooe,  Arabkir.  The  Pashalxcs  of  Kaisarivah,  Sivas,  and  Marash, 
fonnerly  constituted  Armenia  Minor. 

On  the  northern  border  of  Armenia  lie  the  provinces  of  Oaorgia, 
MmgreUa,  Lmretta,  and  Cireasna.  The  great  feature  of  theae  pro- 
vinces is  the  lofty  chain  of  the  Caucasian  monntaina,  which  extends 
from  north  to  south,  and  west  to  east,  between  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Caspian,  occupying  a  tract  of  country  about  four  hundred  miles 
long,  and  three  hundred  miles  broad ;  JBlbaurtj  the  highest  summit, 
rears  its  gigantic  cone,  about  16,500  English  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea;  this  chain  unites  with  that  of  Ararat;  its  higher  summits  are 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  the  snow-line  being  about  11,000  feet 
above  the  sea ;  the  rocks  immediately  beneath  are  rugged,  bare,  and 
precipitous ;  but  the  lower  regions  are  productivCi  and  consist  of  fertile 
f  alleys  and  good  pasturage  table-lands.    From  the  northern  slopeb 
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flow  two  great  riven,  the  Kuban,  which  runs  west  to  the  Black  Sea, 
and  the  Terek,  which  flows  east  to  the  Caspian ;  a  third  lai^e  river,  the 
Kur,  has  its  chief  sources  in  the  southern  slopes,  and  terminates  also 
in  the  Caspian. 

The  province  of  Gbobgia,  or  Grusia,  formerly  an  independent  king- 
dom, is  situated  on  the  southern  dedivity  of  the  Caucasus,  and  is 
scarcely  surpassed  in  fertility  and  beauty  by  any  other  region  of  the 
East;  the  land  enjoying  a  temperate,  genial  climate,  and  being 
abundantly  irrigated  by  the  river  Kur,  and  many  mountain  streams ; 
in  the  higher  districts  are  found  magnificent  forests  of  oak,  pine, 
chesnut,  ash,  and  beech,  while  in  the  lower  valleys  and  plains,  the  vine 
and  all  the  fruits  of  both  temperate  and  tropical  climates  grow  most 
luxuriantly ;  the  mountains  abound  also  in  rich  mineral  productions. 

The  Georgians  are  a  very  active,  handsome  race,  and  their  women 
have  been  as  celebrated  for  beauty  as  those  of  the  Circassians,  with  the 
exception  of  their  having  darker  complexions.  In  consequence  of  the 
athletic  strength  of  the  men,  and  beauty  of  the  women,  the  Georgians 
have  always  been  in  great  demand  as  slaves  in  Turkey  and  Egypt ; 
and  it  was  chiefly  from  these  slaves,  that  the  celebrated  and  formidable 
tribe  of  the  Mamelukes  derived  its  descent. 

The  peasantry  labour,  however,  under  many  disadvantages,  owing  to 
the  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  who  possess  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  their  vassals,  and  formerly  greatly  encroached  upon  the  rights  even 
of  their  kings ;  the  people  are,  moreover,  often  harassed  by  the  inva- 
sions  of  the  Lesghians,  and  other  wild  tribes  from  the  higher  ridges  of 
the  Caucasus,  so  that  they  are  compelled  to  carry  arms  when  culti- 
vating the  sbil ;  the  result  of  these  sufferings  has  been  to  reduce  the 
population  to  400,000,  the  majority  of  whom  are  Christians  of  the 
Armenian  persuasion,  and  the  remainder  Mohammedans.  Georgia 
has  become  a  Russian  province,  by  its  conquest  £h>m  Persia;  and  some 
of  her  nobles  now  form  a  guard  of  honour  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
at  Petersburg. 

The  chief  town  and  capital  is  TeJUs,  on  the  river  Kur,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  22,000,  who  are  mostly  Christians;  it  is  badly  built,  and 
poor;  but  rather  celebrated  for  the  hot  mineral  springs,  which  issue 
from  the  surrounding  mountains. 

To  the  west  of  Georgia,  between  the  Caucasus  and  the  sea,  is  a  flat 
district,  called  in  ancient  times  CoLCHOS,  but  afterwards  3Iinffrelia, 
The  high  and  rugged  clifis  of  the  Caucasus  were  considered  by  the 
Greeks  as  the  boundaries  of  the  inhabited  world;  it  was  to  these  lofty 
rocks  their  poets  represented  Prometheus  to  have  been  chained  by 
Jupiter,  as  a  punishment  for  his  daring  presumption ;  and  it  was  to 
the  regions  of  Colchos  the  Argonautic  expedition  was  represented  as 
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haTingbeen  sent  in  search  of  the  golden  fleece,  which  waa^  no  doubt,  an 
allegory  of  the  Taluable  metala,  gold*  ailver,  and  preoiovs  fltonee»  in 
which  those  regions  were  believed  to  abound. 

The  country  is  very  swampy,  being  traTersed  by  about  thirty 
mountain  torrents,  and  one  moderately  large  river,  the  ancient  Phasis, 
now  Jtion.  The  land  yidids  millet,  fruits,  maiw,  silk,  &c;  the 
people,  idio  are  semi-barbarians,  are  oppressed  under  a  severe  feudal 
system,  and  their  chie&  carry  on  a  cruel  traffic  in  slaves  with  Turkey, 
supplying  as  many  as  12,000  annually.  The  seaport  town  is  Patij  at 
the  month  of  the  JRton,  and  contains  about  1,000  inhalatants;  the 
population  of  Mingrelia  is  estimated  at  1,400,000,  and  the  province 
belongs  to  Russia. 

The  mountainous  ridges  above  Mingrelia  are  inhabited  by  a  tribe 
of  hardy  mountaineers,  called  Imeritians,  a  retired  pastoral  people, 
but  very  brave  when  attacked.  Kutm,  an  old  town  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Phatis,  is  its  capital  Ouriel,  a  district  south  of  the 
Phasis,  with  a  good  port  called  Baioum,  is  the  residence  of  another 
sqiall  tribe.  Proceeding  north,  are  the  districts  of  the  Sitanea  and 
Aba$ae9f  a  warlike  independent  race  of  highlanders,  who  carry  on 
some  trade  by  the  ports  of  Phanofforia  and  Anapa,  the  last  of  which 
is  tolerably  good.  These  tribes  are  often  engaged  in  bloody  feuds  with 
each  other ;  they  live  partly  on  plunder  by  sea  and  by  land,  and  by 
the  traffic  in  slaves.  The  majority  are  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  the 
remainder  Moslems.  The  Russians  have  raised  fortresses  and  re- 
doubts along  this  part  of  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  have  destroyed 
most  of  the  ports  from  Soudjook  Kale,  to  the  Fort  Nikolai,  in  order  to 
prevent  arms  and  ammunitions  being  conveyed  to  the  Circassians. 

Towards  the  lower  end  of  the  Terek,  in  a  fertile  countxy,  is  the 
town  of  Xislar,  which  contains  10,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  8,000 
are  Armenians,  engaged  in  a  great  trade,  especially  of  wine  and  silk. 

The  northern  declivities  of  the  Caucasus  form  the  country  of 
dreasaia,  or  Tcherkessiai  consisting  of  fertile  mountain  ridges  and 
slopes,  which  supply  good  pasturage  and  fine  woods,  and  of  rich,  well- 
cultivated  valleys,  yielding  excellent  crops  and  fruits.  The  Circassian 
race  is  distinguished  for  Uie  superior  strength,  activity,  and  symmetry 
of  form  of  the  men,  and  has  also  long  been  celebrated  for  the  graoe 
and  beauty  of  the  women ;  dwelling  in  temperate  regions,  their  com- 
plexion is  fieurer  and  more  delicate  than  that  of  the  Asiatics  of  the 
South ;  they  car^lly  protect  their  faces  and  hands  from  exposure  to 
the  sun,  and,  for  the  preservation  also  of  their  beauty,  the  daughters  of 
all  who  are  not  slaves,  abstain  fr^m  oppressive  bodily  labour,  employing 
themselves  in  plaiting  straw,  embroidery,  and  sewing.  The  CiroaasianB 
Me  ft  brftTei  warlike,  independent  people,  who^  ^trenched  in  thw 
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mountain  fSutnesfles,  have  defied,  for  yean,  all  the  anniea  sent  hy 
Ruaata  to  aubdue  them.  They  haoraaa  and  circumTent  their  enemiee 
in  the  defiles  of  the  monntains  with  the  rapid  movements  of  their 
eavaky,  and  axe  also  most  expert  marksmen.  The  Russians  have  been 
obliged  to  erect  a  line  of  foartresaea  nhomg  the  banks  of  the  Kuban 
and  Terek,  in  order  to  dieok  their  invaaiona ;  the  largest  tribe  dwells 
in  the  Daghestan  district,  on  the  border  of  the  Caspian,  where,  imder 
the  command  of  their  indomitable  ehief,  SOHaMTL»  they  haye  often 
set  the  Roastans  at  defiance. 

Their  form  of  goremment  is  strictly  feudal,  and  they  exhibit  some- 
thing of  the  stem,  unfeeling  spirit  of  the  Spartans,  in  having  their 
children  brought  up  by  strangers,  until  they  have  become  adults,  in 
order  to  preserve  them  from  tiie  risk  of  being  rendered  effeminate  by 
parental  indulgence.  Their  habits  of  life  are  loose  and  predatory,  and 
they  8iq>port  themselves  partly  by  the  plunder  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
aurroundinic  plains.  Their  moral  character  la  further  indelibly  dis- 
graced by  the  custom  of  selling  their  daughters  to  the  highest  bidder, 
the  Circassian  women  having  always  been  in  great  request  as  wivea 
by  the  rich  Turks.  The  number  of  chieft,  or  Uadens,  is  redLoned 
at  1,600,  and  that  of  the  whole  population  amounto  to  above  200^00a 
The  Gixcaaaians  are  generally  loose  Mohammedans,  and  wholly 
illiterate 

Even  the  most  elevated  regions  of  the  Caucasus  are  inhabited  by 
fierce,  warlike  tribes,  dwelling  among  rocks  and  eternal  snovrs,  and 
living  by  |dunder ;  the  principal  of  these  are  the  Osas^,  or  Jronai^ 
and  the  i^Atas,  who  are  estimated  together  at  40,000 ;  their  houses, 
perched  on  steep,  precipitous  rooks,  along  the  roads  and  defiles,  are 
impregnable  forte,  so  that  they  have  never  been  subdued ;  they  are  a 
terror  to  all  the  people  living  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  mountain. 
There  is  another  tribe,  the  MtdaseffeB,  or  JEMf«t,  who  number  about 
160,000. 

The  largest  city  situated  at  the  north  extremity  of  the  Caspian  is 
AsTiUKHAK,  the  capital  of  the  Caucasian  Qovemment ;  it  has  a  mixed 
population  of  about  70,000  people,  including  Russians,  Greeks,  £ng^ 
lish,  l^reaoh,  Peniana,  Kiighies,  Bokharese,  Tartars,  and  even  Hindooq. 
It  is  situated  amidst  ranges  of  barren  mountains  and  dreary  steppes, 
and  exclusively  owes  ite  pro^Mfrity  to  ite  numerous  water  communica- 
tions, which  render  it  a  great  centre  of  eommeree  between  Europe 
and  the  northern  regions  of  Asia.  The  Volga,  after  traversing  in  a 
course  of  2,000  miles  all  European  Russia,  empties  itself,  at  Astrakhan, 
into  the  Caspian.  On  the  other  hand,  the  city  obtains,  by  the  naviga- 
tion of  ^e  Caspian,  raw  silk  from  Persia,  turquoises  from  Khorassaa, 
rubies  and  other  gems  from  the  head  of  the  Ochua,  and  abounda. 
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also,  in  rich  fiin  and  good  leather.  But  its  laige  fisheries,  which  sa|^y 
the  roes  of  the  sturgeon,  from  which  b  prepared  the  faTonrite  coviar, 
constitute  a  great  source  of  its  wealth ;  30,000  harrek  of  this  have  heen 
exported  in  a  single  year.  The  surrounding  wild  mountains  and 
steppes  are  inhabited  hj  wandering  tribes  of  Tartars  and  Calmucks, 
and  supply  some  good  pasturage.  Excellent  grapes  are  grown  in 
sheltered  places. 

To  the  north  of  Astrakhan  Ues  the  extensiTe  province  of  Qbbn- 
BUBO,  inhabited  by  Tartars,  and  Tery  rich  in  pasturage;  it  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Ural  mountains,  and  the  Birer  Ural  sepa- 
rates it  on  the  east  from  the  country  of  the  EJighisies  and  Calmueks. 
The  town  of  Obenbubo,  on  the  Und,  contains  2,000  well-built 
houses,  and  is  a  great  market  for  Tartar  horses  and  sheep;  con- 
siderable quantities  of  tallow  are  supplied  from  the  latter.  Salt 
lakes  are  numerous  in  the  steppes,  and  forests  on  the  mountains* 
OUFA,  or  Ufa,  another  frontier  town,  is  the  seat  of  gOTemment,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  an  ancient  capital  of  Tartary ;  it  contains  ruins, 
some  of  which  are  covered  with  Arabic  and  Cufic  inscriptions. 

Returning  to  the  south  of  Caucasus,  below  Teflis,  are  found  the 
town  and  small  lake  of  Ebtvan,  which  belongs  to  Persia,  and  is 
defended  by  a  strong  fortress;  the  town  is  some  distance  from  the 
lake,  on  the  Zengui,  a  branch  of  the  Araxes.  The  surrounding 
country,  though  beautiiul  and  fertile,  is  thinly  inhabited  and  barren, 
in  consequence  of  the  frequent  ravages  of  war,  to  which  its  frontier 
situation  exposes  it /To  the  south-west  of  Erivan  is  the  strong  citadel 
of  Van,  situated  in  a  narrow  mountain  gorge,  near  the  large  lake  and 
rich  plain  of  the  same  nam^ 

On  the  south-east  of  Armenia  arise  the  Konrdistan  range  of  moun- 
tains, which  supply  several  tributary  streams  to  the  Tigris.  These 
mountains  have  long  been  noted  as  the  residence  of  the  Kurds,  or 
Koords,  who  are  the  proudest,  fiercest,  and  most  predatory  of  all  the 
wandering  tribes  that  infest  these  regions.  Considerable  interest  is 
also  attached  to  these  wild  districts  in  connexion  with  the  Nestorian 
Christians,  who  have  for  ages  maintained  themselves  in  some  of  their 
fiistnesses,  notwithstanding  the  long-continued  and  fierce  persecutions 
of  the  Kurds.  The  chief  town  is  BMs,  on  the  west,  built  amidst 
rocks  and  ravines ;  but  the  houses  are  weU  constructed  and  the  people 
abundantly  supplied  with  firuits  and  vegetables ;  it  is  the  residence  of 
the  Khan  of  the  Kourds.  To  the  east  of  the  Kourdistan  range  is  the 
lake  and  town  of  Ouroomia  (Urumea) ;  the  lake,  which  is  so  salt  that 
no  fidi  live  in  it,  is  300  miles'  drouit,  and  its  waters  emit  a  sulphureous 
smell ;  the  town  is,  on  the  whole,  flourishing,  and  inhabited,  as  well  as 
the  surrounding  country,  by  a  large  number  of  Nestorians.    The 
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Americans  hate  maintained  for  many  yean  a  Misaion  anumg  t]iem« 
the  instructions  of  vhose  agents  are  very  acceptable  to  the  people ;  it 
may,  therefore,  be  hoped  that  these  ancient  Christians  wUl  again 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  employed,  as  in  former  ages,  in  imparting 
the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  of  peace  and.  mercy  to  their  cruel  and 
ignorant  persecutors.  Ouroomia  is  believed  to  have  given  birth  to  the 
celebrated  Zoroaster;  and  at  some  distance  there  is  another  flourishing 
town,  called  Maragha,  where  Prince  Holaku  built  his  famous  observa- 
tory. Between  this  lake  and  the  Caspian  Sea  lies  the  town  of  Tabreea^ 
formerly  a  splendid  city,  with  GQOfiOO  inhabitants ;  having  been  eight 
times  sacked  and  often  shattered  by  earthquakes,  it  is  now  much 
decayed. 

At  some  distance  west  of  Tabreex  lies  the  Caspian,  the  largest 
inland  sea  in  the  world,  its  length,  from  north  to  south,  being  600 
miles,  and  its  average  breadth  from  90  to  120  miles,  though  at 
one  point  it  extends  to  300  miles ;  the  largest  river  flowing  into  it  is 
the  Volga,  but  it  receives  several  mountain  torrents  on  the  west  from 
the  lofty  snowy  peaks  of  Caucasus  and  Ararat.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  eastern  shore  consists  of  arid  deserts,  and  the  only  considerable 
tributary  river  is  the  Ochus,  or  Siril-Ouzen.  The  immense  chain 
of  the  Caucasian  mountains  extends  from  the  northern  borders  of  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  west  shore  of  the  Caspian,  and  is  united  in  its  course 
with  the  great  Ararat  range,  while  on  the  north  the  Caspian  is  bounded 
by  the  Ural  mountains,  so  rich  in  gold,  precious  stones,  and  minerals, 
and  from  which  flows  the  great  river  Ural.  The  waters  of  this  sea 
are  as  salt  as  those  of  the  Atlantic,  with  an  admixture  of  bitter, 
arising  from  glanber  salt,  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  naphtha,  which  is  found  in  large  quantities  on  its  shores.  As 
there  is  but  little  variation  in  the  level  of  the  Caspian,  it  was  con- 
jectured that  its  waters  were  discharged  into  the  Persian  Qulf  by 
some  subterraneous  passage;  but,  as  only  one  very  large  river  faUs 
into  it,  the  evaporation  from  its  immense  surface  is  sufficient  to  equal 
its  annual  fresh  supplies.  Its  surface  is  about  300  feet  beneath  that  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  is  supposed  to  have  become  lower  within  the  last 
200  years.    The  navigation  is  very  dangerous. 

At  the  south  extremity  of  the  Caspian  the  chief  town  is  Ee$hd^ 
belonging  to  Persia;  it  is  a  flourishing  place,  with  a  population 
of  from  60,000  to  80,000,  and  a  harbour.  North  of  Reshd  there 
are  two  towns;  Shamachiet  once  a  large  city,  and  the  modem 
town  of  Baku ;  the  neighbourhood  of  the  last  place  is  remarkable  for 
its  inexhaustible  pits  of  naphtha,  which  begin  to  fill  as  soon  as  they  are 
emptied,  although  supplying  daily  a  thousand  pounds  weight  of  this 
inflammable  substance ;  it  is  a  profitable  source  of  trade.    In  the  same 
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locality  there  is  a  plain,  about  a  mile  in  circumferenee  and  waUed  nnind, 
from  the  surfiiee  of  which  there  cotitiniiaUy  issueg  a  blue  flame ;  and  it 
18  called,  on  this  account,  the  Plain  of  Fire.  The  ground  in  this  region 
is  everywhere  strongly  impregnated  with  this  inflammable  gas,  which  is 
seen  sometimes  rolling  in  sti^ams  down  the  mountains.  On  the  south 
of  Beshd  there  are  several  towns  of  moderate  sixe,  snch  as  Sari; 
Balfroosh;  Amulf  with  40,000  inhabitants,  mostly  shepherds ;  Fera* 
had;  Meshed:  Askraf;  Astrdbad,  the  aneient  Htrcania;  and 
Jarfan,  the  ancient  HirEEAtnr. 

Betuming  to  the  west  of  Kourdistan,  and  on  a  lower  levd  tiian  the 
regions  of  Armenia,  there  is  a  high  table-land,  about  120  miks  long, 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  now  included  in  the  Pashalie  of 
DiASBEKis ;  it  is  rooky  and  rugged,  but  intersected  with  picturesque 
and  fertile  valleys.  The  chief  city  is  Diarhekir,  on  the  Tigris,  the 
ancient  Ahida,  strongly  fortified  by  a  high  thick  wall,  flanked  with 
towen ;  it  has  a  considerable  commerce,  and  a  population  of  50,000, 
about  one-third  of  whom  are  Armenians;  but  it  has  greatly  declined 
from  its  prosperity  in  former  days,  when,  being  situated  on  the  high 
road  from  Europe  to  Persia,  it  was  the  strong  bulwark  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  against  the  Parthians.  There  is  another  town  in  the  heart  of 
the  mountains,  called  Mdden,  situated  near  a  brancdi  of  the  Tigris, 
which  has  a  good  trade  in  copper  and  iron,  besides  some  gdd  and 
silver,  obtained  from  the  rich  mines  of  these  mountains.  North  north- 
east of  Maden  lies  the  small  and  poor  town  of  Mooeh,  the  chief  plaee 
of  a  small  pashalie  of  the  same  name,  and  situated  on  a  branch  of  tho 
Euphrates.  South  of  Moosh  is  found  Sertf  on  the  Tigris,  a  large 
mountain  village,  the  site  of  ancient  TioauirocEBTA,  the  capital  of 
the  short-lived  Empire  of-  Tigranes.  The  Americans  have  extended 
within  the  last  two  years  their  missionary  operations  to  the  central  part 
of  Asia,  making  Diarhekir  their  central  station,  from  whence  they 
visit  neighbouring  places.  That  the  fields  are  white  for  the  harvest 
in  those  regions,  and  only  require  more  labourers,  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  most  interesting  extract  from  the  September  number  of  the 
American  "  Missionary  Herald:** — 

*'  Five  Church  members  belonging  to  other  places,  are  now  residing  in 
Diarhekir. 

*«  The  weekly  routhie  of  services  is  as  foHows : — An  informal  meeting  on  Sab- 
bath morning,  conducted  by  the  native  brethren ;  preaching  at  noon ;  preaching 
in  the  afternoon ;  preaching  twice  during  the  week  ;  and  a  Church  prayer 
meeting.  All  these  exercises  are  well  attended,  as  is  also  the  monthy  concert. 
The  congregation  consists  of  between  150  and  200  eager  listeners.  Mrs. 
Dunmore  has  a  Bible  class,  consisting  of  twenty  or  thirty  women,  most  of 
whom  are  mothers.  The  nnezpected  increase  of  the  congregations  is  already 
known  to  the  readers  of  tfat  <  Herald.' 
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**  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Khocrf  has  inoeued  from  tea  to  forty ;  end  the 
school  is  now  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  it  has  ever  been.  Nearly  half 
of  the  present  pupils  are  youths,  whose  parents  are  not  connected  with  the  Pro- 
tesUnt  community.  During  the  past  year,  six  young  men  have  entered  the 
seminary  at  Bebek ;  two  girls  have  entered  the  female  seminary  at  Hass>keuy, 
and  one  lad  has  entered  the  seminary  at  Abeih.  All  these,  with  the  eioeption  of 
one  of  the  girls,  have  been  dependent  on  their  own  resources.  This  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  fair  index  of  the  sute  of  feeling  at  Diaibelur.  The  inhahitants  are  a 
reading  and  thinking  people. 

"  The  constant  demand  for  Protestant  books,  especially  for  the  Bible,  affords 
ample  proof  that  the  minds  of  the  multitude  are  awake,  and  that  they  are  feeling 
aAer  the  way  of  life.  We  are  unable  to  state  the  amount  received  for  books  in 
the  past  year ;  but  we  think  it  would  not  fall  much  short  of  two  hundred  dollars. 
One  Armenian  has  recently  Joined  us,  who  had  never  attended  our  meetings^ 
and  whose  existence  we  were  not  aware  ot  He  had  read  every  Protestant  book 
in  Armenian  that  had  reached  Diarbekir.  He  is  now  lying  in  prison,  anxiously 
waiting  for  something  new  to  read.  Another,  who  two  years  ago  was  a  deacon  in 
the  Jacobite  Church,  and  could  read  only  Syriac,  has  since  learned  to  read 
Arabic,  Turkish,  and  Armenian.  He  carries  his  Testament  hi  his  bosom,  and 
sometimes  wades  across  the  Tigris  to  preach  Christ  to  his  village  neighbours. 
Many  interesting  facts  might  be  stated,  to  show  the  progress  of  the  truth,  and  the 
achievements  it  has  made  in  Diarbekir  and  its  vicinity. 

"  We  need  an  educated  native  helper,  who  can  teach  the  missionaries  both 
Armenian  and  Turkish,  and  at  the  same  time  can  instruct  our  young  men  and 
aid  in  preaching.  And  we  need  three  missionaries,  one  of  whom  should  be  a 
physician. 

"The  Armenians  of  Diarbekir  have  1,500  houses;  the  Syrians  or  Jacobites, 
287;  the  Catholic  Armenians,  250;  the  Chaldeans,  200;  the  Catholic  Syrians, 
SO;  the  Greeks,  50;  the  Jews,  55 :  the  Protestants,  SO ;  and  the  Moslems,  4,000." 

South-west  of  Diarbekir,  on  the  Upper  Euphrates,  is  the  city  of 
Orfa,  the  capital  of  the  pashalic  of  that  name ;  it  occupies  the  site  of 
ancient  Edessa,  a  city  of  note  in  the  kingdom  of  Syria  and  in  the 
wars,  also,  of  the  Crusaders;  it  was  founded  after  the  conquests  of 
Alexander;  its  population  amounts  to  20,000;  the  houses  are  well 
built,  and  there  is  a  splendid  mosque  consecrated  to  Abraham.  "  To 
some  minds,'*  states  a  writer  in  the  "  Missionary  Herald,''  '*  it  may  give 
additional  interest  to  the  place,  that,  by  many,  Oorfa  is  now  supposed 
to  have  been  the  Biblical  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  the  birth-place  of  Abra- 
ham, the  father  of  the  faithful.  Hitter,  the  distinguished  German 
geographer,  gives  it,  as  his  opinion,  that  it  must  have  been  in  the  present 
Pashalic  of  Oorfa,  and  rather  seems  to  imply  that  it  might  have  been 
Oorfa  itselfl  It  lies  in  Mesopotamia,  as  did  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  (Acts 
vii.  2.)  By  dropping,  in  the  present  name  Oorfa,  the  last  Byllable,/<iy 
which  seems  to  have  been  added,  we  have  the  orginal  name  Oor,  or 
Ur.  It  is  (mly  about  ninety  miles  from  Haran,  in  the  direction  of 
Canaan,  towards  which  Abraham  retired  from  Ur;  and  the  J'ews  in 
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this  region,  to  tiiis  day,  make  pilgrimages  to  it  aa  the  birtk-plaoe  of 
Abraham.  Of  the  20,000  inhabitants  of  the  city,  about  7,dOO  are 
Armenians,  and  about  4,000  Syrians." 

The  following  summary  of  the  progress  of  the  Heformation  in 
different  parts  of  Asia  is  very  cheering.  At  Orfa  there  is  a  congrega- 
tion of  forty;  diere  are  teachers  at  Moosh  and  Adana;  at  Kesob, 
sixty  mUes  west  of  Antiooh,  there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  Evan- 
gelical Christians ;  Aleppo  reckons  also  many,  and  there  is  altogether  a 
great  work  going  on  in  the  district  of  Arabkir.  At  Marsovan  there  is  a 
congregation  of  fifty,  and  there  are  converts  in  the  province  of  Ohegi. 
The  work  has  commenced  at  Bochahujuk,  opposite  Nicomedia,  as  well 
as  in  that  town,  and  there  are  more  than  a  hundred  villages  and  towns 
where  there  is  evidence  of  the  Qospel  having  begun  to  take  effect. 
"  Send  us  a  preacher  and  a  teacher  to  show  us  of  this  way,''  is  the 
demand  of  the  people  in  all  these  places. 

It  is  truly  rejoicing  to  know  that  the  Bible  is  now  freely  circulated 
by  agents  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  or  by  missionaries, 
at  Bucharest,  Adrianople,  Rodosto,  Tiflis,  Nicomedia,  Ada  Bazar, 
Broussa,  Trebizond,  Sivas,  CiBBarea,  Marash,  Diarbekir,  Eneroum, 
Aintab,  Mosul,  Ouroomia,  Youhanin,  Jollimirk,  and  many  surrounding 
villages ;  at  Aleppo,  Beyrout,  and  in  many  parts  of  Syria.  It  is  justly 
observed  in  the  last  Report  of  the  Bible  Society,  that  "The  arch- 
enemy of  the  Bible,  who  instigates  the  heads  of  the  Eastern  Churches, 
synagogues,  and  mosques,  to  put  down  the  truth,  is  losing  ground." 

There  are  a  few  other  places  of  some  consequence  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates.  An  Arab  village,  named  Harran,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  residence  of  the  Patriarch, — ^near  which  Crassus  was  defeated  by 
the  Parthians,  B.C.  53 ;  Rakka,  the  ancient  NiCEPHOBlUM,  the  favourite 
abode  of  Karoun-al-Raschid;  Bir,  or  Beer,  where  there  is  a  bridge  of 
boats  used  by  the  caravans; — ^it  is  here  the  steam  navigation  was  to 
have  begun  down  the  Euphrates,  as  attempted  by  Colonel  Chesney ; 
Koum  Kala,  the  ancient  Zeuonia,  was  formerly  the  great  Roman 
military  passage ;  it  consists  of  a  castle  and  fort. 

A  gradual  transition  is  observed  in  this  district  from  the  moun- 
tainous surface  of  Armenia  to  the  sandy  desert  of  Syria  on  the  south- 
west, and  the  extensive  plains  of  Mesopotamia  on  the  south-east. 
These  once  magnificent  and  rich  districts  lie  between  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  which,  in  some  parts,  approach  each  other  to  within 
fifty  and  twenty-five  miles^  but  generally  run  much  further 
apart.  This  fertile  region  was  included  in  the  mighty  king- 
doms of  Babylon,  or  Chaldea,  and  Assyria,  and  was  the  seat  of 
their  splendid  capitals.  The  northern  upper  part,  partially  rocky  and 
hilly,  is  now  called  Algezira:   but  the  lower  district,  named  Irak 
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Arabi,  is  perfectly  flat;  and,  as  the  rvren  rise  in  the  rainy  season  to  a 
level  with  their  banks,  the  complete  irrigation  of  the  plain  is  quite 
practicable;  this  was  effectually  accomplished  in  former  ages,  and 
was  the  source  of  that  prodigious  fertility  only  equalled  by  the 
Delta  of  Egypt  At  present,  however,  solely  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  water,  these  fertile  regions  are  almost 
wholly  uncultivated.  The  inundated  banks  of  the  rivers  are  covered 
with  dense  brushwood  and  tall  reeds,  while  the  interior  of  the  country 
is  as  arid  and  sterile  as  the  bordering  sandy  deserts.  The  only 
inhabitants  are  wandering  Arabs,  who  live  in  tents  and  feed  their  sheep 
on  the  scanty  pasturage  found  amid  the  fragments  of  the  magnificent 
structures  of  both  the  ancient  and  middle  ages. 

The  principal  town  in  the  northern  district  is  JlfosuZ,  on  the  Tigris,  the 
capital  of  the  pashalic ;  it  contains  about  60,000  inhabitants,  is  large, 
gloomy-looking,  and  in  a  declining  state ;  there  are  remains  of  some 
fine  Arabic  buildings.  The  mounds  indicating  the  site  of  Nineveh 
are  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tigris,  and  their  recent  excavation,  by 
Chevalier  Botta  and  Dr.  Layard,  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  some 
of  the  wonderful  monuments  of  that  ancient  city.  A  rampart  and  its 
fosses  can  still  be  traced,  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference,  resembling 
one  of  the  Roman  entrenchments.  The  Arab  village  of  Nunia  occu- 
pies a  part  of  these  mounds.  On  a  large  plain  to  the  east  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Arbela,  near  the  town  of  that  name,  which  was  followed 
by  the  downfall  of  the  Persian  Empire.  These  districts  are  not  so 
productive  as  the  valleys  in  the  mountains  to  the  north,  being  partly 
rocky  and  sandy;  but  they  are  still  capable  of  being  profitably 
cultivated.  The  Pasha  of  Mosul  often  acts  very  independently  of  the 
Sultan;  his  chief  duty  is  to  protect  the  country  from  the  lawless 
incursions  of  the  Koords.  The  American  missionaries  have  had  a 
station  at  Mosul  for  some  years,  and  have  succeeded  in  establishing 
schools  and  gathering  a  small  congregation,  notwithstanding  great 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Papists,  who  endeavoured,  but  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  excite  the  Moslems  against  them.  One  of  the  methods 
resorted  to  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  ancient  Churches 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  their  people  from  listening  to  the  mis- 
sionaries, is  to  double  the  house-tax  of  all  who  attend  their  meetings. 

The  country  still  preserves  its  hilly  character  in  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  pashalic  of  Bagdad,  the  most  northern  town  of  which  is  Mardtn, 
the  Mabdis  of  the  Romans;  the  houses  are  well  built,  rising  in 
terraces  on  an  acclivity,  and  the  walls  of  the  town  are  in  tolerably 
good  preservation.  Dara  and  Ntsibin  were  two  other  fortified  towns, 
forming  a  line  of  strong  fortresses  descending  towards  the  level 
country.    Some  of  the  towers  and  ramparts  of  Dara  remain,  and 
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the  southern  gate  is  ten  feet  thick  and  sixty  feet  high.  Nimbin 
surpassed  all  the  others  in  strength,  and  was  impregnable  to  the 
assaults  both  of  the  Parthiana  and  Romans;  there  remain  some 
ruins  of  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  a  triumphal  arch,  a  church  of 
St.  James,  and  some  other  antiquities.  The  Arabs  generally  encamp 
on  the  sites  of  these  cities,  on  account  of  the  abundant  supply  of 
water. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  there  are  only  a  few  small  towns, 
generally  occupying  the  sites  of  former  Roman  stations.  The  chief  of 
these  are  Karkeaeea,  the  ancient  Carchemibh,  a  place  of  importance 
under  Diocletian ;  and  Anah,  a  town  of  moderate  size,  which  is  gene- 
rally a  place  of  meeting  for  the  caravans  coming  up  the  river  and 
proceeding  to  Damascus.  Descending  the  plain  to  the  south,  the  two 
rivers  approach  within  twenty-five  miles  of  each  other;  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris  stands  Peigdad*  anciently  one  of  the  splendid 
capitals  of  Persia,  now  reduced  to  a  poor  town,  without,  as  already 
stated,  any  traces  of  iU  former  magnificence.  Not  fer  south  of  Bag- 
dad, on  both  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  rise  a  number  of  large  mounds 
extending  over  a  space  of  five  or  six  miles,  which  have  been  clearly 
ascertained  to  cover  some  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Babylon.  The  adjoin- 
ing town  of  HiUah,  which  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  has  a 
population  of  10,000  inhabitants ;  it  contains  several  handsome  baaais, 
built  of  Babylonian  brick,  carries  on  a  fiourishing  trade  with  die  upper 
country  and  Bassorah,  and  has  some  manufectories  of  silk,  dye- 
houses,  and  tanneries.  The  mounds  covering  the  ruins,  which  were 
partially  excavated  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Rich,  have  since  been 
more  completely  examined  by  Dr.  Layard,  who  gives  the  following 
interesting  account  of  the  largest  mound  on  the  west  bank,  called 
Bin  Nimrmid  :— 

"  The  Sirs  Nioirond,  <the  pakoe  of  Nimrod'  of  the  Arab^  and  'the 
prison  of  Nebuchadneszar'  of  the  Jews ;  by  old  traveUen  believed  to  be 
the  very  rains  of  the  tower  of  Babel ;  by  some,  again,  supposed  to  represent 
the  temple  of  Belus,  the  wonder  of  the  anoieDt  world ;  and,  by  others,  to 
mark  the  site  of  Borsippa,  a  city  celebrated  as  the  highplaoe  of  the  Chaldean 
worship,  is  a  vast  heap  of  bricks,  slag,  and  broken  pottery.  The  dry  nitrous 
earth  of  the  parched  plain,  driven  before  the  fdrious  south  wind,  has  thrown 
over  the  huge  mass  a  thin  oovering  of  soil  in  which  no  herb  or  green  thing 
can  find  nourishment  or  take  root.  Thus,  unlike  the  grass-clothed  mounds 
of  the  more  fertile  districts  of  Assyria,  the  Bin  Nimroud  is  ever  a  bare  and 
yellow  heap.    It  rises  to  the  height  of  198  feet,  and  has  on  its  summit  a  com* 

*  The  London  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  amongst  the  Jews  main- 
tains two  a^nts  in  Bagdad,  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jewish  population. 
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|Mcl  HUM  of  fatiekworl,  87  ftet  high  hy  28  hroad,*  the  whole  bebg  thus 
235  in  perpendicnkur  height.  Neithar  the  original  form  or  object  of  the 
edifice,  of  which  it  is  the  min,  here  hitherto  been  determined.  It  is  too 
■olid  for  the  walls  of  a  building,  and  its  shape  is  not  that  of  the  remains  of 
a  tower.  It  is  pierced  by  square  holes,  apparently  made  to  admit  air 
through  the  compact  structure.  On  one  side  of  it,  beneath  the  crowning 
masoniy,  lie  huge  fragments  torn  from  the  pile  itself.  The  calcined  and 
Titreous  surface  of  the  bricks  fused  into  rodL-like  masses,  show  that  their 
£biU  may  have  been  caused  by  lightning ;  and,  as  the  ruin  is  rent  almost 
from  top  to  bottom,  early  Chnstian  traTelkrs,  as  well  as  some  of  more 
reeent  date,  have  not  hesitated  to  recognise  in  them  proofs  of  that  Divine 
Tengeanoe,  which,  aocording  to  tradition,  arrested  by  fiie  from  heayen  the 
impious  attempt  of  the  first  descendants  of  Noah.*' 

« Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  edifice,  of  which  the  Birt 
Kimroud  is  the  ruin,  or  whoever  its  foimder,  it  is  certain  that  as  yet  no 
remains  have  been  discovered  there  more  ancient  than  of  the  time  of 
Kebuchadnezxar.  Every  inscribed  brick  taken  from  it — and  there  are 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands — bear  the  name  of  this  king.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered,  that  this  fiiot  is  no  proof  that  he  actually  founded 
the  building.  He  may  have  merely  added  to,  or  rebuilt  an  earlier  edifice. 
Thus,  although  it  would  appear  by  the  inscriptions  from  Nimroud,  that  the 
north-west  palace  was  originally  raised  by  a  king  who  lived  long  before  him 
whose  name  occurs  on  the  walls  of  that  monument,  yet  not  one  fragment 
has  been  found  of  the  time  of  that  earlier  monarch.  Such  is  the  case  in 
other  Assyrian  ruins.  It  is,  therefore,  not  impossible  that  at  some  future 
time  more  ancient  remains  may  be  discovered  at  the  Birs.'* 

The  country  surrounding  these  ruins  is  a  vast  marsh,  for  Babylon 
has,  indeed,  become  "a  possession  for  the  bittern,  and  pools  of 
water."  f  In  the  mounds  on  the  east  bank,  Dr.  Layard  succeeded,  by 
deeper  excavations  than  had  hitherto  been  made,  in  reaching  some  of 
the  more  ancient  structures,  which  appear  to  have  belonged  to  a  great 
palace ;  but  little  of  importance  was  discovered,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
subjoined  extract : —     • 

"  It  was  thus  evident  that  the  remains  of  the  original  edifice,  if  any  still 
existed,  were  to  be  sought  far  beneath  the  surface,  and  I  accordingly  opened 
tunnels  at  the  very  foot  of  the  mound  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  plain.  A  few 
days'  labour  enabled  me  to  ascertain  tliat  we  had  at  last  found  the  ancient  build- 
ing. On  the  eastern  side  the  workmen  soon  reached  solid  piers  and  walls  of 
brick  masonry,  buried  under  an  enormous  mass  of  loose  bricks,  earth,  and 
rubbish.  We  uncovered  eight  or  ten  piers  and  several  walls  branching  in  various 
directions,  but  I  failed  to  trace  any  plan,  or  to  discover  any  remains  whatever  of 
sculptured  stone  or  painted  plaster. 

*  **  These  dimensions  are  from  Rich.    I  was  unable  to  take  any  measurements 
during  my  hurried  visit" 
t  Isa.  ziv.  23. 
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"  Daring  the  remainder  of  my  stty  in  Babylonia  workmen  coadntied  to 
excavate  in  this  part  of  the  mound,  uncovering  a  confused  heap  of  ruin  and 
sUndtng  masonry.  The  enormous  accumulation  of  loose  rubbish  above  them, 
not  a  hard  compact  mass,  as  at  Nineveh,  but  continually  crumbling  and  falling 
in,  exposed  the  men  to  a  risk  scarcely  warranted  by  the  results  of  their  labours. 
I  much  doubt  whether  even  more  extensive  excavations  would  lead  to  any 
important  discoveries.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  detached  inscriptions  of 
sculptured  slabs  might  be  obtained. 

"  On  the  western  and  southern  sides  of  the  mound  were  also  discovered,  at  the 
very  base,  remains  of  solid  masoniy.  The  bricks  bore  the  usual  superscriptkia 
of  Nebuchadnezsar,  and  were  firmly  cemented  together  with  fine  white  mortar. 
It  is  thus  evident  that  a  vast  edifice  once  stood  either  on  the  level  of  the  plain, 
or  raised  upon  enormous  piers  and  buttresses  of  brickwork,  and  that  the  tombs, 
and  any  traces  of  building  that  may  exist  on  or  near  the  present  sur&ce  of  the 
mound,  are  of  a  more  recent  period.  I  will  not  attempt  to  decide  whether  Babel 
be  the  remains  of  a  great  palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  of  the  celebrated  hanging 
gardens,  or  of  a  temple.  The  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  appear 
to  have  believed  it  to  be  the  ruins  of  the  palace,  and  near  it  was  pointed  ont  the 
site  of  the  burning  fiery  furnace  in  which  Chananiah,  Mishael,  and  Asariah 
(Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-  nego)  were  thrown  by  the  command  of  the  king. 
The  ruin  is  not  without  its  Mohammedan  tradition.  Within  it  are  suspended  by 
the  heels,  until  the  day  of  judgment,  the  two  fallen  angels,  Harut  and  Marut, 
and  the  Arabs  relate  endless  tales  of  the  evil  spirits  which  haunt  the  place. 

"  The  only  remains  of  building  not  covered  by  soil  and  sand,  but  still  stand- 
ing above  ground,  on  the  site  of  Babylon,  and  part  of  the  ancient  city,  are  about 
one  mile  to  the  south  of  the  mound  last  described.  It  is  the  Kasr,  or  Palace,  of 
Rich,  a  name  by  which  it  is  now  generally  kno/^n  to  travellers,  but  the  Arabs 
call  it  the  Mujelib^,  or  the  'overturned.*  It  rises  on  the  river  bank  and  is 
about  700  yards  square.  The  principal  part  of  this  great  ruin  consists  of  loose 
bricks,  tiles,  and  fragments  of  stone ;  but  nearly  in  the  centre  a  solid  mass  of 
masonry,  still  entire,  and  even  retaining  traces  of  architectural  ornament, 
protrudes  from  the  confused  heap  of  rubbish.  Piers,  buttresses,  and  pilasters, 
may  be  traced ;  but  the  work  of  destruction  has  been  too  complete  to  allow  us  to 
determine  whether  they  belong  to  the  interior  or  exterior  of  a  palace.  I  sought 
in  vain  for  some  clue  to  the  general  plan  of  the  edifice.  The  bricks  are  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  and  are  not  exceeded  in  quality  by  any  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Babylonia.  They  are  as  firmly  bound  together  by  a  fine  lime  cement  as  those 
at  the  Birs  Nimroud,  and  cannot  be  separated  entire.  Upon  nearly  every  brick 
is  clearly  and  deeply  stamped  the  name  and  titles  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the 
inscribed  face  is  always  placed  downwards.  This  wonderful  piece  of  masonry  is 
so  perfect,  and  so  fresh  in  colour,  that  it  iseems  but  the  work  of  yesterday, 
although  it  is  undoubtedly  part  of  a  building  which  stood  in  the  midst  of  old 
Babylon. 

**  This  ruin  has  for  ages  been  the  mine  from  which  the  builders  of  cities  rising 
after  the  fall  of  Babylon  have  obtained  their  materials.  To  this  day  there  are 
men  who  have  no  other  trade  than  that  of  gathering  bricks  from  this  vast  heap 
and  taking  them  for  sale  to  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages,  and  even  to 
Baghdad.  There  is  scarcely  a  house  in  Hillah  which  is  not  almost  entirely 
built  with  them ;  and  as  the  traveller  passes  through  the  narrow  streets,  he  sees 
in  the  walls  of  every  hovel  a  record  of  the  glory  and  power  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
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'*  A  large  number  of  the  fragmenta  of  brick  found  in  this  ruin  are  covered 
with  a  thick  enamel  or  glaae.  The  colours  have  resisted  the  effects  of  time,  and 
preserve  their  original  brightness.  Parts  of  figures  and  ornaments  may  still  be 
traced  on  many  specimens.  The  principal  colours  are  a  brilliant  blue,  red,  a 
deep  yellow,  white,  and  black."  * 

The  Euphrates,  below  Hillah,  disappears  for  some  distance  in  a 
large  marsh.  In  descending  the  Tigris  from  Bagdad,  are  seen  the  ruins 
of  two  great  capitals.  On  the  east  bank  stood  Ctesiphon,  of  the 
Persians,  where  some  ruins  still  exist  of  the  Tauk  Kesra,  a  palace  of 
Chosroes,  much  celebrated  in  Oriental  romance  for  Its  beauty;  a 
Taulted  hall,  106  feet  high,  is  in  good  preservation.  Seleucia,  on 
the  west^bank,  belonged  to  the  Syrian  kings.  Both  these  capitals 
were  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  Babylod.  To  the  west  of  the  Euphrates 
there  are  a  few  places  in  the  desert,  formerly  of  importance.  Meshed 
Alt  was  founded  by  Alexander,  under  the  name  of  Hira,  but  is  more 
especially  renowned  in  the  East  for  containing  the  tomb  of  the  great 
prophet  Ali ;  this  consists  of  a  handsome  structure  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  and  is  visited  by  a  constant  succession  of  pilgrims ;  many  of 
the  bodies  of  the  rich  Persians  are  also  transported  thither  to  be  buried 
in  holy  ground.  An6ther  place  is  JTou/a,  which  Omar  enlarged  and 
made  the  residence  of  the  Khalifs ;  it  is  from  this  city  the  Arabic 
characters  were  called  Koufic,  or  Cufic.  The  only  ancient  remains  are 
those  of  the  mosque,  where  the  Prophet  Ali  was  assassinated. 

The  Euphrates  and  Tigris  unite  at  the  village  of  Kama,  their  united 
waters  receiving  the  name  of  Shai-ul-Ardb.  At  their  juncture  is 
situated  the  large  city  of  JBtueora,  or  Banorct,  the  great  emporium  of 
all  the  foreign  commerce  of  Persia  and  the  Euphrates ;  the  houses, 
however,  are  badly  built,  as  well  as  the  bazaars,  and  the  city  is  dirty 
in  the  extreme;  its  population,  estimated  at  60,000,  consists  of  a 
curious  mixture  of  Arabs,  Turks,  Persians,  Indians,  and  individuals  of 
all  the  other  tribes  of  the  East 

ARABIA. 

To  the  south-west  of  Mesopotamia,  and  bounded  by  the  sea,  lies 
Arabia,  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  world  as  the  country  in  which 
Jehovah  held  direct  communion  with  Moses,  <<a  stranger  and  a 
shepherd,"  out  of  the  burning  and  unconsumed  bush ;  where,  after 
their  miraculous  deliverance  from  the  Egyptian  yoke  and  passage  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  the  Israelites  wandered  forty  years  before  they  entere^the 
promised  land ;  and  where  the  Lord  "  descended  in  fkre  "  upon  Sinai, 
and  proclaimed  to  them  by  Moses  his  divine  and  holy  law.  It  is  a 
region  specially  interesting,  also,  as  the  residence  of  the  holy  patriarch 

•  Uysrd'i  Nineveh,  pp.  495  and  504» 
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Job,  and  as  the  country  in  which  Elijah  took  refuge  from  the  rage  of 
persecution.  Arabia  has  generally  been  divided  into  three  regions : 
Arabia  Petrtsa^  Arabia  Felix,  and  Arabia  Deserta  ;  its  population  is 
estimated  at  from  seven  to  twelve  millions,  the  difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining the  number  of  the  wandering  tribes,  precluding  a  more 
accurate  calculation.    It  is  called,  by  the  Turks,  Aribastan. 

Arabia  Petrtea  derives  its  name  from  its  ancient  capital  Vetra  (a 
rock),  and  not  from  the  mountains  and  stony  plains  which  compose 
its  surface ;  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Palestine  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  the  west  by  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  east  by  Arabia  Deserta, 
and  on  the  south  by  Arabia  Felix.  Chains  of  lofty,  rugged  moun- 
tains, with  extensive  intervening  sandy  deserts,  mostly  constitute  the 
surface  of  this  division  of  the  country.  To  the  north  rises  the  range 
of  Sdr,  on  the  highest  summit  of  which,  Mount  Hor,  close  to 
Petra,  Aaron  "was  gathered  xmto  his  people;"  a  mosque  has  been 
built  over  an  excavation  in  the  rock  supposed  to  be  his  tomb. 
These  moxmtainous  regions,  which  extend  along  the  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  were  the  territories  occupied  by  the  Ammonites,  and 
Mx)abites,  descendants  of  Lot,  the  Amorites,  descendants  of  one  of 
the  sons  of  Canaan,  and  the  Edomites,  or  Idumsans  descendants  of 
Esau.  The  Edomites  were,  in  the  course  of  time,  supplanted  by  the 
NabaihaanSy  who  were  the  descendants  of  Nebaioth,  the  first-bom  son 
of  Ishmael ;  they  first  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  as  shepherds,  but,  after 
the  invasion  and  conquest  of  western  Asia  by  the  Assyrians,  the 
Nabathseans  gradually  engaged  in  commerce  and  increased  in  wealth 
and  power,  until  they  established  the  kingdom  of  Arabia,  of  which 
Petra  (in  Hebrew,  Selah)  was  the  beautiful  capitaL  This  city,  long 
in  the  possession  of  the  Romans,  was  destroyed  during  the  invasions 
cf  the  Moslems. 

Between  the  range  of  Seir,  and  that  of  Sinai,  lie  the  high  desolate 
table  lands  of  Arabah,  the  terrible  wildernesses  and  deserts  of  Zin^ 
ParuHf  Et  Tih  (or  of  the  wandering),  -and  of  Etham,  or  Shur^  where 
the  Israelites  wandered  forty  years,  and  experienced  so  many  signal 
proofs  both  of  God's  mercy  and  judgments  ;*  the  southern  bcNfders  of 
these  deserts  formed  the  country  of  the  Amalekites,  descendants  of 
the  first-born  of  Esau,  by  his  coneubine  Timna,  and  dke  western 
border  that  of  tbe  Midianites,  descendants  of  MIdian,  the  fourth  sod 
of  Abraham. 

The  SiNAinc  range  is  utnated  in  the  peninsula  induded  between 
two  arms  of  the  Bed  Sea,  the  gulf  of  Akabah,  and  the  gulf  of  dnet  \ 
it  commences  north,  at  Hie  sandy  plain  of  the  wildemees  St  Tih  U^ 

*  These  deserts  consist  of  vsst  plaint,  having  a  surface  of  hard  gravelly  soil, 
intermixed  with  tome  sand,  and  tmvtBed  by  Irrefular  H^gea  of  limeatone  hills. 
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the  north,  and  running  south,  rises  rapidly  through  the  successive 
formations  of  sandstone,  grunstein,  porphyry,  and  granite,  into  the 
high  ridge  more  specially  called  Horeb  or  Sinai  ;  this  district  is  a 
mass  of  lofty  granite  rocks,  divided  by  steep  gorges,  and  deep  valleys. 
The  ridge  of  Horeb  is  at  least  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  rises 
boldly  and  majestically  from  the  plain  of  Bahah,  whidi,  with  the 
extensions  of  the  valley  on  the  east  and  west,  afforded  ample  space 
for  the  encampment  of  the  Israelites;  the  ridge  has  two  distinct 
summits,  rising  to  an  elevation  of  about  8,000  Paris  feet  above  the 
sea; — ^the  most  southern,  called  JeM  Mu9*a  (Mount  Moses),  or  Sinai, 
was  formerly  considered  as  the  hallowed  place  from  whence  the  law 
was  delivered ;  but  Dr.  Robinson  has  assigned  as  a  satisfactory  reason 
for  regarding  Horeb,  the  more  northern  summit,  as  the  true  locality 
of  this  memorable  event,  that,  rising  boldly  from  the  plain  ^f  Bahah, 
it  commands  a  full  view  of  the  site  of  the  Israelites'  encampment, 
which  could  not  possibly  be  seen  from  Sinai.  On  the  side  of  Jebel 
Musa,  stands  a  fortified  Qreek  convent,  inhabited  by  twenty  monks. 
Mount  St  Catherine,  another  granite  summit,  is  the  highest  of  the 
whole  cluster. 

The  soil  of  these  districts  is  very  stony  and  unproductive,  though 
there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  water  from  the  mountains;  thb  is  a 
great  source  of  attraction  to  the  Bedouins,  who  constitute  the  whole 
population  of  the  peninsula,  and  are  reckoned  at  4,000  souls.  The 
ehief  productions  are  palm-trees,  tamarisks,  acacias,  coloqtuntida, 
dwarfish  thorny  shrubs.  The  mountain  goat,  gazelle,  leopard,  and 
coney  (webber),  are  common.  In  several  localities,  there  are  found 
on  the  sides  of  the  rocks  inscriptions  in  hieroglyphics,  and  other 
unknown  characters,  the  letters  of  which  are  of  extraordinary  length. 

Arabia  Felix  lies  between  the  Ked  Sea  on  the  west,  and  the 
Persian  gulf  on  the  east,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  vast 
plains  of  the  desert.  In  the  interior,  there  are  some  high  chains  of 
mountains,  which  slope  towards  the  Persian  Qulf  on  the  east,  towards 
the  sandy  desert  on  the  north,  and  are  connected  on  the  west  with 
the  mountains  of  Arabia  Fetraa.  Along  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea, 
south  of  Arabia  Fetrsea,  lies  the  province  of  Iletffo*^  sacred  to  every 
Islam,  as  the  cradle  of  the  Mohammedan  religion. 

This  province  contains  the  cities  of  Mecca,  where  Mahomet  was 
bom,  and  Medina,  where  he  was  buried ;  and  both  are  annually  resorted 
to  by  great  crowds  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  East  Mecca  is 
a  large,  weli-built,  handsome,  and  flourishing  city,  containing  90,000 
inhabitants ;  but  Mbdiita  is  small  and  poor,  with  a  population  of 
about  18,000.    The  surrounding  districts  are  rather  barren,  consist- 
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ing  of  rugged  mountains,  and  sandy  plains.     Jiddah,  the  port  of 
Mecca,  is  a  flourishing  commercial  town. 

After  a  long,  flat,  sterile  line  of  coast,  comes  the  rich  proTince 
of  Yemen,  the  true  Arabia  Felix.  This  was  the  Sab.£A,  or  Sheba 
of  the  ancients,  whose  queen  visited  Solomon,  and  with  whose  people 
the  Israelites  carried  on  a  rich  trafiic  The  other  provinces  are  those 
of  Hhadramakt  (the  Hazarmaveth  of  Scripture),  Oman,  LASHAt  and 
the  Bahrein  islands,  celebrated  for  their  pearls ;  these  provinces  are 
situated  on  the  coast,  and  carry  on  a  flourishing  trade  by  the  ports  of 
Mochaf  Aden,  Atuseat,  and  Lasha, 

Aden,  formerly  a  considerable  town,  is  reduced  to  a  village  of  about 
100  houses.  Mocha  is  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  has  a  population  of 
about  5,000  people.  Moosa,  in  the  vicinity,  formerly  the  emporium  of 
Yemen,  is  now  in  complete  decay,  though  some  noble  buildings  still 
remain.  The  present  capital,  Sana,  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley, 
and  is  a  well-built,  handsome  town,  with  a  population  of  about  40,000 
people,  of  whom  3,000  are  Jews.  Taas,  in  the  mountains,  is  another 
large  town,  about  half  the  size  of  Sana.  Macullah,  in  the  province 
of  Hadramant,  is  a  flourishing  town  with  6,000  inhabitants,  situated 
in  a  fine  and  fertile  country.  Muscat,  the  capital  of  Oman,  carries 
on  an  important  trade  with  India  and  Persia;  it  contains  60,000 
inhabitants  of  all  nations,  including  Jews ;  but  the  streets  are  crowded 
and  dirty.  The  surrounding  trountry,  though  a  desert,  is  thickly 
studded  with  oases,  fertilised  by  springs,  collected  with  much  labour 
into  rivulets,  from  which  the  barren  sand  is  irrigated,  and  rendered 
productive.  SoHAB,  in  a  populous  country  beyond  Muscat,  has  about 
9,000  inhabitants.  Lasha,  or  El-Hassa,  a  considerable  city,  standing 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aftan,  in  the  Persian  gulf,  is  the  capitid 
of  the  province  of  that  name.  Khatif,  built  of  rock-salt,  carries  on 
also  some  trade.    Shehb  and  Howkab,  are  also  considerable  ports. 

In  the  centre  of  Arabia  Felix,  expands  the  vast  and  desolate  desert 
of  waste  sand,  ealled  Akhaf  ;  to  the  north  of  this  desert,  lies  the 
great  central  jMxyvince  of  Nedjed,  or  Nejd,  out  of  which  came  forth 
at  various  periods  after  the  rise  of  Mahomet,  the  innumerable 
hordes  of  Arabs,  of  the  tribe  of  Beni-Khaled,  who  overran  and 
ravaged  all  Asia  and  Africa,  everywhere  enforcing  with  the  sword, 
their  system  of  FeHgious  delusion.  It  was  from  these  tribes,  that 
the  sect  of  Mohammedan  reformers,  called  Wahabees*  arose  in  the 
seventeenth  eentury^  they  were  long  most  formidable,  until  subdued, 
in  1818,  by  Mehemet  Ali,  Pasha  of  Egypt  ,•  their  chief  town  was 
Dereiteh,  In  the  centre  of  this  i^ovince  there  is  a  large  city, 
*  See  Mohammedtn  septs,  p.  5S. 
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called  Yemama,  the  birth-place  of  Mosellama,  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  Arabian  prophets  before  Mahomet  No  traveller  has  yet  pene- 
trated into  these  regions,  but  they  are  supposed  to  be  very  fertile  and 
populous,  and  to  oontaia  many  flourishing  towns  and  Tillages. 

The  mountains  of  Arabia  Felix  consist  of  grey  and  red  granite, 
porphyry,  limestone,  and  near  Tehama,  of  schist  and  basalt  There 
are  traces  of  volcanic  action  round  Medina,  at  Aden,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  peninsula,  and  hot  springs  are  found  on  the  road  to 
Mecca.  The  lead  of  Oman  is  the  most  valuable  ore  found,  but  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  mountains  are  yet  unknown.  The  productions 
for  which  this  region  has  long  been  celebrated,  are  frankincense, 
myrrh,  aloes,  balsam,  gums,  cassia,  and,  above  all,  the  coffee  of 
Yemen ;  the  grain  called  dhaurra,  is  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  food, 
and  the  fruits  of  both  temperate  and  warm  climates  grow  in  abundance, 
including  the  date.  Among  the  animals  of  these  regions,  are  the 
camel,  ass  (wild  and  tame),  gazelle,  jackal,  lynx,  hyena,  panther, 
monkey,  &c.;  but  the  horse  is  the  glory  of  Arabia;  oxen,  sheep,  goats, 
and  buffaloes,  are  the  other  domestic  animals.  The  immense  swarms 
of  destructive  locusts  are  the  greatest  scourges  to  vegetation.  The 
Red  Sea  abounds  in  coral,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  in  pearls,  procured 
especially  near  the  Bahrair  islands,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Aftan. 

Arabia  Deserta,  comprises  that  large  portion  of  the  interior  of 
the  country,  lying  to  the  north  of  Arabia  Felix,  stretching  north-east 
as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  north-west  as  far  as  Syria  and  Palestine,  and 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Arabia  Petraea.  It  is  an  elevated,  continuous 
table-land,  intersected  by  a  few  hilly  ridges;  its  soil  is  composed 
chiefly  of  sand  and  salt,  and  is  altogether  barren,  except,  in  a  few 
places,  where  some  saline  plants,  and  stunted  thorny  shrubs,  are  to  be 
found.  This  sterility  results  from  the  want  of  water ;  for  wherever 
this  can  be  procured  from  natural  springs,  or  artificial  wells,  vegeta- 
tion immediately  springs  up,  as  is  seen  in  the  oases. 

The  great  distance  of  this  country  from  any  lofty  chains  of  moun- 
tains (such  as  the  Lebanon,  Taurus,  or  Ararat),  which,  especially  in 
tropical  climates,  attract  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  in  clouds 
around  their  summits,  entirely  deprives  it  of  rain ;  it  is  not  traversed, 
moreover,  by  any  large  river,  like  the  Nile,  carrying  down  through  its 
plains  the  waters  that  flow  during  the  rainy  season,  from  distant 
snowy  regions.  The  surface  of  the  soil  is  consequentiy  parched  up 
by  the  constant  heat  of  a  tropical  sun,  with  a  cloudless  sky.  The  only 
way  to  procure  water,  would  be  by  boring  for  artesian  wells,  an 
undertaking  which  is  considered  very  practicable,  the  soil  not  being 
hard,  and  water  being  generally  found  at  a  moderate  depth.    It  wm 
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the  constant  praotioe  of  the  patriarchs  to  dig  for  veils  wherever  ther* 
encamped.    If  by  a  judicious  application  of  capital,  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  water  could  be  procured,  large  districts  of  these  barren  regions 
might  probably  soon  be  converted  into  most  productive  fidds  and 
gardens,  and  the  desert  be  really  made  to  blossom  like  the  rose. 

The  intense  heat  of  the  sun  in  these  deserts,  is  only  tempered  by  the 
cooling  winds,  which,  however,  occasionally  raise  great  tempests  of 
sand,  under  which  travellers  are  sometimes  buried ;  another  source  of 
danger,  is  the  occasional  prevalence  of  the  suffocating  south-east  wind, 
called  by  the  Arabs  Samum,  and  by  the  Turks  Samyeli  (the  poisonous), 
and  also  El-Hharur  (the  hot).  This  is  probably  the  east  wind,  or  wind 
of  the  desert  of  Scripture.  A  phenomenon  common  to  all  deserts 
in  hot  climates,  is  the  delusive  appearance  of  a  great  expanse  of  water, 
caused  by  the  tremulous  undulating  movement  of  the  vapours  raised 
by  the  excessive  heat  of  the  mid-day  sun ;  it  is  called  mirage  by  the 
French,  and  Serah  by  the  Arabs,  which  probably  corresponds  with 
the  Sarab,  "parched  ground,"  of  Isaiah  xxxv.  7,  "the  parched  ground 
shall  become  a  pool,  and  the  thirsty  lands  springs  of  water." 

The  greatest  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  are  wandering 
nomadic  tribes,  who  dwell  in  tents,  and  are  called  Bedouingj  or  Betla^ 
toeest  which  signifies  "  men  of  the  deserL"  They  leave  the  tillage  of  the 
ground  to  peasants,  who  are  often  their  vassals,  and  whom,  as  well  as 
dwellers  in  towns,  they  regard  with  contempt  as  an  inferior  race.  The 
patriarchal  form  of  government  still  exists  to  a  considerable  degree 
among  them,  the  head  of  each  fEunily  having  absolute  authority  over  its 
members.  A  number  of  families  unite  to  form  a  tribe,  and  each  tribe 
is  ruled  by  a  head  called  aheikh,  who  is  elected  first  by  the  suffiages  of 
the  heads  of  families,  or  minor  sheikhs,  but  in  whose  family  the  govern- 
ment remains  hereditary,  so  long  as  there  are  heirs;  sometimes, 
however,  they  are  deposed  by  their  rebellious  followers.  Another 
hereditary  dignity  is  that  of  sheriffe^  or  descendant  of  Mahomet, 
which  is  marked  by  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  green  turban.  Several 
tribes  sometimes  unite  under  one  great  sheikh  or  leader,  as  did  the 
Wahabee  Arabs  of  the  interior,  in  the  last  centurj',  under  the  great 
chief  and  reformer,  Mahomet  Abdul  Wahab,  who  collected  lai^e  and 
conquering  armies;  and  it  was  in  this  manner,  the  great  prophet 
formerly  marshalled  together  his  immense  hordes  of  followers.  The 
provinces  of  Yemen  and  Oman  form,  however,  exceptions,  each  being 
ruled,  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks,  by  an  Imam^  who  has  established 
a  strictly  absolute  form  of  government,  and  claims  both  spiritual 
and  temporal  power;  they  have  still,  however,  a  remnant  of  ancient 
Arabian  independence  in  the  Cadis,  and  a  college  of  justice,  without 
whose  sanction  no  aentenoe  of  death  can  be  pronounoed.    The  Imam 
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has  a  very  effectiTe  naval  force,  and  maintains  an  army  of  4,0<K)  foot, 
and  1,000  horse. 

The  wild  tribes  occupy  separate  districts  of  country,  respecting, 
however,  the  boundaries  and  possession  of  which  they  are  frequently 
engaged  in  bloody  feuds.  They  wander  from  spot  to  spot  with  their 
flocks  of  sheep  and  their  camels,  wherever  they  can  find  a  scanty 
pasturage,  and  a  supply  of  water.  They  claim  the  right  of  levying 
tribute  from  the  caravans*  passing  through  their  territories,  but  fre- 
quently proceed  to  open  plunder  and  murder,*  and  they  easily  escape 
pursuit  by  the  fleetness  of  their  horses,  t  The  praise  that  has  been 
bestowed  on  their  bravery,  good  faith,  and  hospitality  to  strangers, 
has,  according  to  the  experience  of  recent  travellers,  been  somewhat 
exaggerated.  The  cruel  law  of  bloody  revenge  prevails  among  them,) 
and  they  exhibit  all  the  features  of  character  predicted  in  Genesis,  of 
the  descendants  of  Ishmael;  **  and  he  will  be  a  wild  (ass)  man ;  his 
hand  will  be  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him.^l  So 
great  is  their  pride,  that  the  most  trivial  ofience,  as  to  say,  "  Thy  bonnet 
is  dirty,"  or  to  spit  in  the  presence  of  another,  is  considered  an  insult* 
which  only  blood  can  avenge.  A  description  of  their  tents,  dress,  and 
domestic  habits,  has  already  been  given  j  ||  to  which  I  have  only  to 
add,  that  their  women  greatly  disfigure  themselves  by  painting  and 
tattooing  the  face  and  person,  and  by  wearing  the  nose  ring.  An 
interesting  account  will  be  found  in  the  subjoined  note,  extracted  from 
Kitto's  *'  Cydopsedia  of  Biblical  Literature,"  of  the  descent  of  the 
different  tribes  from  the  sons  of  Noah.^ 

•  Isa.  xxi.  13;  Jer.  ill  2;  Ezra  vtil.  81 :  Job  i.  15;  3  Cbron.  xu.  U:  xxri.  7. 

t  Im.  Iziii.  13.  :  Sm  page  453.  i  Oen.  xvi.  12. 

y  See  page  453. 

^  *'  I.  Hamites,  i,e.i  the  posterity  of  Cushy  Ham'a  ddett  aon,  whose  descend- 
ants  appear  to  have  settled  in  the  south  of  Arabia,  and  to  have  sent  colonies  across 
the  Bed  Sea  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa;  and  hence  (huh  became  a  general 
name  for  *  the  south,'  and  specially  for  Arabian  and  AAican  Ethiopia.  The  sons 
of  Gush  (Gen.  x.  7)  were  Seba,  Harilah,  Sabtah,  Raama  or  Ragma  (his  sons, 
Sheba  and  Dedan),  and  Sabtheca. 

"  II.  Shemites,  including  the  following : — 

"A.  JoktaniieM,  «.«.,  the  descendants  of  Joktan,  the  second  aon  of  Eber, 
Shem's  great-grandson  (Oen.  x.  25, 96).  According  to  Arab  tradition,  Joktan 
after  the  confusion  of  tongues  and  dispersion  at  Babel,  settled  in  Yemen,  where 
he  reigned  as  King.  Joktan  had  thirteen  sons,  some  of  whose  names  may  be 
obscurely  traced  in  the  designations  of  certain  districts  in  Arabia  Felix.  Their 
names  were  Almodad,  Shaleph,  HhazarmaTeth  (preserved  in  the  name  of  the 
province  of  Hhadramaut),  Jarach,  Hadoram,  Uial  (believed  by  the  Arabs  to 
have  been  the  ibunder  of  Sanaa  in  Yemen),  DtU%  Obal,  AbtmacI,  Sheba,  Ophir, 
Havilah,  and  Jobab. 

"  B.  AbrokmnitiiM,  divided  \ 
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HiSTOBT  OF  Mahohet  AND  THE  Saracenb. — ^This  extraordioary 
crafty  Ishmaelite,  was  bom  at  Mecca,  A.D.  611,  of  low  parentage,  and 
had  received  no  education,  though  his  fiimily  had  produced  sereral 
chieftains.  Assisted  by  an  unbelieying  Jew,  and  a  treacherous 
Christian,  he  devised  a  religious  system,  well  suited  to  the  perverted 
principles  and  corrupt  tastes  of  Jews,  Christians,  and  Heathens,  at 
that  period. 

Arabia  had  afforded  a  refuge  to  the  Jews,  after  the  destruction  oi 
Jerusalem,  and  to  the  Christians  who  had  been  exiled  from  Europe,  on 
account  of  their  holding  the  Arian  heresy.  The  native  Arabs  were 
rude,  Pagan  idolaters,  worshipping  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  offer* 
ing  up  even  human  sacrifices  on  tiieir  altars.  The  religion  generally 
professed  at  the  time  of  Biahomet,  was  a  corrupt  superstitious  mixture 
of  all  these  creeds.  There  was  a  temple  at  Mecca,  held  in  high  venerar 
tion,  which  contained  360  idols  of  men  and  animals,  and  a  square 

"  (a)  Hagarenet  or  Hagaritest  so  called  from  Higar,  the  mother ;  otherwise 
termed  IthsntuUtes^  from  her  son.  The  twelve  sons  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv. 
13 — 15),  who  gave  names  to  separate  tribes,  were  Nebaioth  (the  Nabathieans  in 
Arabia  Petrsea),  Kedar,  Abdeel,  Mibsam,  Mishma,  Dumah,  Massa,  Hadad  or 
Hadar,  Thema,  Jetur,  Naphish  (the  Iturssans  and  Naphishaeans  near  the  tribe  of 
Gad :  1  Chron.  v.  19,  20),  and  Kedmah.  They  appear  to  have  been  for  the 
most  part  located  near  to  Palestine  on  the  east  and  south-east. 

"  (6)  KeturahiieSf  I.  e.,  the  descendanu  of  Abraham  and  his  second  wife 
Keturah,  by  whom  he  had  six  sons  (Gen.  xxv.  2)  :  Slmram,  Jokshan  (who,  like 
Raamah,  son  of  Cash,  was  also  the  father  of  two  sons,  Sheba  and  Dedan),  Medan, 
Midian,  Jishbak,  and  Shuach.  Among  these,  the  posterity  of  Midiam  became 
the  best  known. 

"  (c)  Edomiits,  <.«.,  the  descendants  of  Esan,  who  possessed  Mount  Seir  and 
the  adjacent  region,  called  from  them  Idumsea.  They  and  the  Nabathsans 
formed  in  later  times  a  flourishing  commercial  state,  the  capital  of  which  was 
the  remarkable  city  called  Petra. 

"  C.  NakoriUs,  the  descendants  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother,  who  seem  to 
have  peopled  the  land  of  l/z,  the  country  of  Job,  and  of  Bus,  the  country  of  his 
friend  Elihu  the  Buslte,  these  being  the  names  of  Nahor*8  sons  (Gen.  xxti.  21). 

"D.  LoHUs,  yiz.i-' 

**  (a)  MoabiteSf  who  occupied  the  northern  portion  of  Arabia  Petrcea,  as  above 
described ;  and  their  kinsmen,  the — 

"  (6)  Amnumitet,  who  lived  north  of  them,  in  Arabia  Deserta. 

"  Besidct  these,  the  Bible  mentions  various  other  tribes  who  resided  within 
the  bounds  of  Arabia,  but  whose  descent  is  unknown,  e.g^  the  Amalckites,  the 
Kenites,  the  Horites,  the  inhabitants  of  Maon,  Hasor,  Vedan,  and  Javan-lfeusal 
(Esek.  xxvii.  19). 

<*  In  process  of  dme  some  of  these  tribes  were  perhaps  wholly  extirpated  (aa 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Amalekites),  but  the  rest  were  more  or  less 
mingled  together  by  inter-marriages,  by  military  conquests,  political  revolutions, 
and  other  causes  of  which  history  has  preserved  no  record ;  and  thus  amal- 
gamated, they  became  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  the  *  ARABfc' " 
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chapel,  called  Kaatba,  enclosing  a  black  stone,  which  was  supposed  to 
have  faUen  from  heaven,  and  round  which  the  Arabian  idolaters  walked 
seven  times  with  hasty  steps,  and  then  kissed  the  sacred  relic.  The 
rocks  of  the  desert  were  carved  into  the  figures  of  idols,  or  into  altars, 
in  imitation  of  the  black  stone  of  the  Kaaba ;  and  the  crowds  of  pil- 
grims whc  flocked  annuaUy  to  Mecca,  paid  a  visit  to  Mount  Arafat, 
where  they  believed  Abraham  offered  up  his  son  Ishmael,  not  Isaac. 
While  Mahomet,  who  assumed  the  character  of  a  prophet,  loudly  con- 
demned idolatry,  and  preached  Deism  and  temperance,  he  artfully 
conciliated  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  by  preserving  some  of  their 
&vourite  superstitious  observances.  He  openly  promulgated  his  new 
doctrines  for  three  or  four  years,  but  made  only  a  few  converts,  when 
his  life  being  threatened  by  his  enemies  he  escaped  with  his  friend 
Ahuhekr,  to  the  cave  Thor,  where  he  lay  concealed  for  three  days, 
and  from  thence  he  fled  to  Medina;  his  flight,  called  the  Hegyra 
(a.d.  622),  being  considered  the  era  of  his  glory. 

Having  succeeded,  after  much  opposition  from  rival  tribes,  in  widely 
propagating  his  doctrines,  he  was  joined  by  the  brave  Omar  in 
raising  the  standard  of  the  crescent,  and  beginning  a  career  of 
ambitious  conquest,  establishing  his  false  religion  by  the  power  of  the 
sword,  wherever  his  arms  triumphed.  He  soon  obtained  a  great 
multitude  of  followers,  especially  from  the  tribe  of  Beni-Khaled,  in  the 
province  of  Nedjed:  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  he  subdued  all 
Arabia,  and  a  great  part  of  Syria.  His  successors  extended  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries  their  conquests  over  Egypt,  Persia,  India,  Africa, 
and  Europe,  and  penetrated  even  into  the  south  of  France.  Tlieir 
fierce  and  countless  hordes  of  horsemen,  true  representatives  of  the 
Apocalyptic  locusts,*  pouring  forth  from  the  deserts  of  Asia,  into  all  the 
civilized  countries  of  Christian  Europe,  carried  with  them,  wherever  they 
appeared,  both  fire  and  devastation;  being  commissioned  by  God,  as 
foretold  in  Scripture,  to  punish  the  nations  for  their  perversion  of  his 
merciful  dispensation  of  redeeming  love  to  a  guilty  and  perishing  world, 
— for  their  denial  of  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  atoning  sacrifice  and 
mediation  of  Immanuel,  '*  God  with  us," — for  the  introduction  of 
other  mediators  besides  Christ  Jesus,  and  for  their  inculcation  of  the 
doctrine  of  human  merits, — ^by  which  they  transformed  his  most 
glorious  and  merciful  Gospel  into  a  system  of  Pagan  idolatry.  The 
career  of  the  victorious  Saracens  was  at  last  arrested  by  the  brave 
Charles  Martel,  illegitimate  son  of  the  elder  Pepin,  and  Duke  of  the 
Franks,  who  completely  defeated  them  between  Tours  and  Poitiers, 
A.D.  732,  in  a  battle  which  lasted  seven  days.  But  the  Saracens, 
more  or  less,  maintained  their  rule  in  Spain,  until  their  final  overthrow 

•  Rev.  ix.  3—11. 
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by  Ferdinand,  A.D.  1491,  after  a  dominion  whieh  had  lasted  800 
yean. 

The  Arabs  were  ealled  Saraeeru,  from  the  word  8ara^  which  meana 
desert  Although  there  was  one  supreme  head  of  their  religion,  who 
bore  the  sacred  title  of  Khalif,  and  ruled  at  Bagdad,  his  enormous 
dominions  were  subdiyided  among  separate  subordinate  sovereigns,  in 
Egypt,  Morocco,  Nubia  and  Lydia,  Spain^  and  India)  these  vioe- 
gerents  scarcely  acknowledged  any  temporal  subjection  to  the  GoTern- 
ment  of  the  supreme  Khalif ;  and  it  was  this  want  of  union,  that  led 
to  the  breaking  up  of  the  power  of  the  Saracens,  by  the  more 
concentrated  force  of  the  Turks  and  Tartars. 

PEBSIA. 

This  country  formed  a  part  of  the  ancient  monarchies  of  Assyria 
and  Babylon ;  the  name  of  Persia  was  anciently  limited  to  the  hilly 
districts  of  Fara  and  Kerman^  the  rich  plains  of  the  interior  occupied 
by  the  Medes.  The  great  Persian  empire,  which  arose  under 
Cyrus,  included  Egypt,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  part  of  India;  this 
gigantic  empire  was  broken  up,  howeyer,  by  luxury  and  effeminacy. 
After  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  the  Macedonians,  under  Alexander  the 
Great,  it  was  subject,  in  succession,  to  the  Syrians  and  Parthians, 
but  was  restored  to  the  govemment  of  its  native  sovereigns,  by  the 
Sassanides,  about  A.D.  220.  In  the  seventh  century  it  fell,  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  east,  under  the  sway  of  the  Moslem  invaders, 
who  established  a  Saracen  dynasty ;  this  was  subverted  by  the  Tartars 
under  Zingis  and  Timur,  and  afterwards  by  the  Turcoman  race ;  and 
thus,  for  many  centuries,  Persia  was  the  almost  constant  seat  of 
destructive  wars ;  it  was  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword  by  the  Afghans, 
and  then  became  the  theatre  of  protracted  and  bloody  feuds,  between 
native  chiefs  contending  for  the  sovereignty ;  the  throne  was,  at  last, 
transmitted  in  1796,  to  Futteh  AH  Shafi,  the  reigning  sovereign. 

The  wild  tracts  of  BeloochUtan  and  Kerman^  the  provinces  of  CdM, 
Candahar,  and  Baikh,  have  generally  been  included  in  Persia,  the 
river  Indus  being  held  as  its  eastern  boundary;  but  in  the  many 
foreign  invasions  and  civil  wars,  from  which  this  unfortunate  country 
has  so  long  suffered,  its  boundaries  have  frequently  changed;  the  eastern 
provinces  of  Cabul,  Seistan,  Mekran,  and  most  of  the  Beloochistan, 
have  separated  themselves,  and  established  independent  govern- 
ments ;  while  to  the  north  its  boundaries  have  also  been  narrowed, 
Bus9ia  having  obtained  possession  of  Tiflis  and  the  northern  territories 
on  the  Caspian  Sea.  Persia  is  now  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  lofty 
chain  of  mountains,  which  branches  off  from  the  Ararat  and  Caucasian 
ranges,  and  running  eastward,  joins  the  mighty  Himalayah.  This  range 
is  called  the  Hindoo  Cooah,  or  Koh,  the  ancient  Paaopamisus  ;  one  of 
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its  summits  is  stated  to  be  20,503  feet  high  (the  highest  peak  of  the 
Himalayah,  Xunehinffinga,  is  28,178  feet),  but  many  of  the  lover  ridges 
rise  only  to  8,000  feet$  it  is  connected  at  its  western  extremity,  called 
JSlburtj  with  the  Taurus  and  Caucasus.*  There  is  one  rugged  pass 
through  this  chain,  called  gates  of  the  Otupum,  which  ib  considered  the 
principal  means  of  communication  between  northern  and  southern  Asia. 
Another  lower  mountainous  ridge,  separating  from  the  Taurus,  runs  in 
a  line  with  the  Tigris,  constituting  the  western  boundary,  and  receives 
the  name  of  Alagha  Tag,  or  mountains  of  Lauristan  and  Bucktori; 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  Indian  Ocean  form  the  southern  limits;  while  the 
boundaries  to  the  east  are  defined  by  the  river  Iddus,  and  a  mountain- 
ous range  proceeding  from  the  Hindoo  Eoh,  paraUel  with  the  Indus, 
called  SoUmaun.  The  rivers  flowing  from  these  mountains  are  not 
large,  and  include  the  JTama,  the  Cabul,  and  the  JSieermund,  the  last 
of  which,  after  a  course  of  nearly  six  hundred  miles,  terminates  in  the 
salt  lake  of  Zerrahf  or  Jhtrrah. 

The  country  between  these  boundaries  mostly  presents  a  level 
surface,  from  2,500  to  3,500  feet  high,  traversed  by  some  low  ridges 
which  soon  terminate  in  wide  pastoral  table-lands.  There  are,  how- 
ever, several  intervening  plains,  e8X)ecially  to  the  west,  such  as  those 
of  Shiraz  and  Ispahan,  which  are  well  irrigated,  and  display  great 
fertility  and  beauty.  The  table-land  to  the  east  is  nearly  all  a  wide 
irreclaimable  salt  desert,  inhabited  in  its  least  barren  districts  by 
nomadic  hordes.  The  mountainous  regions  of  the  north  are  thickly 
wooded,  and  contain,  also,  some  fine  pastures,  orchards,  and  vineyards. 
The  great  disadvantage  of  Persia  is  the  want  of  sufficient  water,  all 
the  rivers,  with  a  few  exceptions,  being  insignificant,  so  that  the  soil, 
in  the  greatest  portion  of  the  country,  being  parched  by  the  heat,  is 
rendered  unproductive. 

The  population  of  Persia  is,  by  a  merely  approximate  calculation, 
estimated  at  about  12,000,000.  The  people  are  a  fine,  handsome  race. 
Notwithstanding  a  grave  exterior,  they  are  more  gay  and  lively  than 
the  Orientals  generally,  and  have  been  distinguished  as  the  most 
literary  and  scientific  amongst  the  Asiatics;  the  poetry  of  Hafiz,  Saadi, 
and  Ferdusi,  who  were  Dervishes,  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  softness 
and  rich  flowery  imagery.  The  Persians  were  also  eminent,  in  former 
ages,  for  their  proficiency  in  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  medicine ; 
their  Magi  were  reckoned  the  most  learned  philosophers  in  the  East, 
deeply  versed,  especially,  in  the  study  of  metaphysics  and  astrology ; 

*  While  some  geographers  describe  the  entire  lofty  chain  of  mountains  extend* 
ing  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Himalaya  as  one  range,  under  the  name  of  Hindoo 
Koh  i  others  give  the  name  of  Elhurz  to  the  part  of  the  chaio  bordering  Persic, 
and  of  Himdoo  Koh  to  that  part  which  bounds  AfghanisUn. 
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they  founded  a  system  of  religion,  long  prevalent  in  the  East,  ^hich 
asserted  a  principle  of  evil  and  one  of  good, — ^rejected  the  adoration  of 
images,  and  worshipped  God  only  by  fire,  which  they  regarded  as  the 
glorious  symbol  of  Oronuudes,  or  the  good  God ;  while  darkness  was 
the  symbol  of  Ahrimaniue,  or  the  evil  God. 

This  religion  was  reformed  by  Zoroaster,  who  maintained  that  there 
was  one  supreme,  independent  Being,  and  under  him  two  principles, 
or  angels,  one  of  light,  the  other  of  darkness,  between  whom  there 
will  be,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  a  perpetual  struggle,  when  the  angel 
of  light  and  his  followers  shall  go  into  a  world  of  everlasting  light 
and  happiness,  while  the  angel  of  darkness  and  his  disciples  shall  be 
punished  in  a  world  of  everlasting  darkness.  The  Supreme  Being 
gave  the  holy  fire  from  heaven  as  the  true  Seheehinah,  and  his 
followers  worshipped  towards  this  and  the  rising-sun  ;  the  sacred  fire 
was  never  extinguished,  and  never  blown  upon  with  the  breath;  it 
was  fed  only  with  clean  wood,  and  kindled  by  pouring  on  oil,  and  by 
blasts  from  the  open  air.  Zoroaster  introduced  tithes,  and  regelated 
the  order  and  support  of  his  clergy,  after  the  model  of  the  Jewish 
Church.  It  is  conjectured  there  were  two  Zoroasters — that  the  book 
of  religion  used  by  the  Magi,  and  called  Zendavesta,  was  com- 
piled by  the  first,  and  that  this  celebrated  book  was  improved  and 
purified  by  the  second.  The  improved  book,  called  that  of  Abraham, 
professed  to  restore  to  the  people  the  religion  of  that  Patriarch.  It 
contains  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  creation  and  the  deluge,  quotes 
largely  firom  the  Psalms,  and  predicts  the  coming  of  a  promised 
Messiah.  Prideaux  is  of  opinion  that  the  second  Zoroaster  was  a 
disciple  of  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  and  Ezekiel.  The  sect  of  ManichtBana 
adopted  a  confused  jumble  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  with  the 
visionary  speculations  of  the  Magi. 

Although  the  Persians  embraced  the  religion  of  the  Koran,  they 
formed  a  great  schism,  under  the  direction  of  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of 
Mahomet,  more  political  than  religious,  and  involving  only  some  trifling 
distinctions ;  but  they  separated  from  the  Turks,  who  followed  Omar, 
and  each  sect  considers  the  other  doomed  to  perdition.  The  Persians 
are  much  the  least  bigoted  of  the  two ;  they  are  pliant  and  agreeable  in 
their  address ;  but  very  insincere,  addicted  to  falsehood,  and  immoral 
in  their  habits. 

The  Persian  language  is  the  most  refined  and  classic  in  the  East,  and  is 
spoken  both  at  the  court  in  Persia,  and  at  the  Mohammedan  courts  of 
India ;  it  contains  traces  of  several  other  languages,  such  as  the  2knd, 
known  only  by  those  who  understand  the  "  Zendavesta,"  and  the  Pehleti, 
which  was  the  court  language  during  the  connexion  of  Persia  with 
Greece  and  Rome;  it  was  enriched,  also,  by  a  mixture  of  Arabic ;  it 
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in  closely  allied  with  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin,  and  with  all  the 
branches  of  the  Teutonic.  The  Persic,  or  dialect  of  the  natives  in  the 
province  of  Fars,  was  spoken  under  the  Sassanides.  The  Parsees,  who 
appear  to  have  preserved  more  fully  than  the  rest  a  purity  of  descent 
from  the  ancient  Persians,  are  nearly  confined  to  some  towns  in 
Kerman,  and  especially  to  the  city  of  Yezd,  where  they  still  observe 
fire-worship;  and  it  is  probably  from  this  place  the  sect  of  fire  and 
devil  worshippers  in  the  East,  have  been  called  Yesidiens ;  they  never 
sufier  the  sacred  fire  to  be  extinguished ;  they-  are  called  also  Oaurs, 
and  were  cruelly  persecuted  at  one  period  by  the  Moslems,  under  the 
name  of  Guebres.    The  Persians  speak  Turkish  fiuently. 

The  Persians  display  no  show  in  their  houses  and  furniture ;  but 
their  baths  are  richly  decorated,  and  they  are  magnificent  and  extrava- 
gant in  everything  connected  with  dress :  their  turbans,  robes,  and 
sabres  being  surmounted  with  a  profusion  of  precious  stones,  and  gold 
or  silver  ornaments ;  while  the  Turks  are  comparatively  simple  in  their 
attire,  and  splendid  in  their  palaces.  The  produce  of  the  empire,  both 
in  agriculture  and  manufactures,  is  comparatively  small,  owing  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  people,  the  misgovemment  of  their  rulers,  and  the 
harassing  inroads  of  the  predatory  hordes  who  infest  the  mountains 
and  deserts ;  these  are  chiefly  the  Arabs  in  the  south ;  Turkomans, 
Moguls,  and  Uzbecks  in  the  east  and  north-east ;  and  the  Kurds  in 
the  west  Though  there  is  generally  a  scanty  supply  of  water,  the 
irrigation  of  the  fertile  plains  might,  with  a  little  labour,  be  consider- 
ably increased,  and  the  produce,  under  so  fine  a  climate,  incalculably 
augmented. 

Besides  the  best  grain,  the  choicest  fruits  of  Europe,  some  of  which 
originally  came  from  Persia,  grow  in  the  highest  perfection ;  the  wine 
of  Shiraz  continues  to  be  highly  extolled.  Among  the  other  products 
are  silk,  cotton,  wool,  tobacco,  gall-nuts,  madder,  yellow-berries, 
opium,  gum-ammoniac,  assafcetida,  and  other  drugs;  rose-water, 
saffron,  dates,  &c.  The  manufactures  consist  of  rich  Turkey  carpets, 
woven  from  sheep's  wool  by  the  women  of  the  wandering  tribes; 
beautiful  silk  fabrics,  embroidered  with  great  taste;  shawls,  made 
from  the  goat's  hair  of  Kerman ;  arms  of  superior  quality,  leather,  paper, 
jewellery,  and  extensive  manufactures  of  earthenware,  of  a  fine  quality. 
There  are  rich  mines  of  copper,  and  the  Turquoise  mines,  near 
Nishapoor,  have  long  been  famed.  Salt  is  very  abundant,  and  naphtha 
and  bituminous  oils  are  also  frequently  found.  The  breed  of  horses 
has  always  been  celebrated  for  beauty,  and  goats  and  long-tailed  sheep 
abound  in  the  pastoral  districts. 

This  general  sketch  of  Persia  and  the  adjoining  provinces,  wiU  be 
concluded  by  a  brief  account  of  their  principal  cities.    ShibaZi  the 
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capital  of  the  province  of  Fara,  is  neither  ancient  nor  extensive,  but 
has  long  been  famed  for  the  beauty  of  its  neighbourhood,  and  as  the 
favourite  seat  of  Persian  literature ;  near  it  are  found  the  tombs  of 
the  great  national  poets,  Hafiz  and  Saadi ;  it  carries  on  a  consider- 
able trade,  and  its  wines  are  in  great  request  It  was  ruined  by  an 
earthquake  in  182i.  About  thirty  miles  from  Shiraz  are  found  the 
ruins  of  Pebsepolis.  A  few  miles  south  is  seen  a  remarkable  rock 
of  white  marble,  about  three  hundred  feet  high,  called  Nakshi 
Roustan,  on  one  precipitous  side  of  which  there  are  a  number  of  sculp- 
tured tombs  of  kings,  of  different  periods ;  the  four  highest,  and  best 
executed,  are  of  the  age  of  Persepolis,  and  belong  to  the  eariiest  kings ; 
the  lower  ones  appear  to  be  those  of  the  Parthian  Sassanide  dynasties, 
as  they  represent  the  wars  of  the  Parthians  with  the  Romans  and 
Tartars.  Near  Muroab,  ninety  miles  from  Persepolis,  there  is  a  large 
marble  structure,  erected  against  a  hill,  and  wiUi  a  platform  on  the 
top ;  this  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Pasaoard^,  the  city  of 
the  Magi,  and  the  platform  was  probably  raised  for  the  performance  of 
their  rites;  it  is  now  called  Tukt-y-Sulieman.  In  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood there  is  another  monument  in  the  form  of  a  house,  ascended 
by  marble  steps,  and  which  is  reasonably  believed  to  be  the  tomb  of  Cyrus; 
it  is  named  Madre-y-Sulieman.  Bush  ire,  on  the  coast,  has  become  the 
seat  of  foreign  trade,  since  Persia  lost  possession  of  Bussora.  Ispahan, 
on  the  Hiver  Zendarood,  in  the  province  of  Irak,  was  once  the  splendid 
capital  of  Persia,  and  twenty-four  miles  in  circumference ;  it  is  now 
greatly  reduced  in  population,  though  it  still  has  some  flourishing 
manufactories,  and  considerable  trade.  Teherak,  on  the  north  frontier 
of  Persia,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Elburz  mountains ;  it  is  four 
miles  in  circumference,  and  strongly  fortified,  and  has  often  been  the 
seat  of  war.  It  is  so  unhealthy  in  summer,  that  two- thirds  of  the 
population,  amounting  altogether  to  60,000,  retire  to  the  mountains. 
This  city  has  been  chosen  by  the  last  two  sovereigns  as  their  place  of 
residence,  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  the  Russian  frontier. 

The  site  of  the  celebrated  city  of  Sultania  is  found  in  the  same  pro- 
vince, its  ruins  still  exhibiting  the  magnificence  of  Oriental  architecture, 
though  now  only  occupied  by  about  three  hundred  peasants.  There  is 
an  unfinished  mosque,  in  the  interior  of  which  the  whole  Koran  is 
written  in  beautiful  characters.  Kasbin,  or  Casween,  an  ancient 
capital,  is  still  a  considerable  city,  with  a  prosperous  trade.  KooM  pre- 
sents a  great  mass  of  ruins,  but  has  been  partly  rebuilt.  Hahadan,  the 
supposed  ancient  Ecbatan A,  is  only  a  secondary  town.  Kermansh ah 
is  a  large  and  flourishing  town,  with  a  population  of  30,000.  There 
are  several  high  rocks  in  this  district,  which  are  remarkable  for  large 
excavations  in  their  sides,  and  numerous  ancient  sculptured  figures, 
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arranged  in  processions  and  groups,  and  not  inferior  in  execution  to  the 
works  of  Grecian  artists ;  they  have  been  referred  by  some  to  the  time  of 
Semiramis,  but,  by  others,  with  more  probability,  to  the  dynasty  of  the 
Sassanians.  In  the  south-east  of  Irak  is  the  large  and  flourishing 
city  of  Yezd,  with  manufactories  of  silks  and  velvets,  and  a  prosperous 
trade.  About  16,000  of  the  persecuted  Parsees,  or  Guebres^  who  are 
fire-worshippers,  are  included  in  its  population. 

Sari,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Mazanderan,  is  a  small  fortified 
town.  Balfboost  and  Amul,  in  the  same  province,  are  commercial 
cities,  with  populations  of  20,000  in  the  former,  and  from  35,000  to 
40,000  in  the  latter.  Meshed,  Ashraff,  and  Astrabad  (the  ancient 
Htrcania),  are  smaller  towns  in  the  same  province;  and  Jorjan, 
the  ancient  Huekaun,  is  still  a  strong  fort,  on  the  eastern  border 
celebrated  in  the  wars  between  Persia  and  Tartary,  In  the  province  of 
Khorassan,  on  the  borders  of  Tartary,  Meshed,  or  Mushed,  the  capital, 
stands  in  a  rich  plain,  and  is  strongly  fortified ;  it  has  a  population  of 
50,000  inhabitants,  but  is  greatly  decayed.  It  contains  the  sepulchre 
of  Haroun  Alraschid. 

Hbbat,  or  Heraut,  the  finest  city  of  the  province,  now  belongs  to 
Afghanistan.  A  great  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Jews,  who  number 
10,000,  and  there  are  about  600  Hindoos,  besides  the  native  population. 
NiSHAPOOR,  formerly  the  splendid  capital  of  Persia,  and  twenty  miles 
in  circumference,  is  now  reduced  to  a  small  miserable  town,  contain- 
ing about  15,000  inhabitants.  These  firontier  provinces  suffer  greatly 
from  the  inroads  and  ravages  of  the  independent  Tartars.  la  the 
valley  of  Kazeroon  are  found  the  magnificent  ruins  of  Shahpoor, 
founded  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  but  repaired  and 
embellished  by  Sapor  the  Great.  Kerman,  in  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  in  the  empire,  until 
partly  destroyed,  in  the  civil  wars,  by  Aga  Mohammed.  It  has  still  a 
population  of  30,000,  and  some  trade.  Lar,  the  chief  town  of  the  pro- 
vince, once  also  a  magnificent  city,  has  now  a  population  of  12,000,  a 
fine  bazaar,  and  some  manufactories  of  arms  and  cotton. 

The  province  of  Khusigtan,  on  the  Tigris  and  Persian  Gulf,  being 
watered  by  four  rivers,  is  consequently  one  of  the  most  fertile  of  the  em- 
pire; but  it  is  partly  under  the  government  of  an  Arab  Sheikh,  whose 
chief  town  is  DoRAK.  The  capital  of  the  Persian  part  is  Shuster,  a 
town  with  8,000  inhabitants,  where  large  woollen  manufactures  are 
carried  on.  Considerable  ruins  exist  both  at  Shuster,  and  on  the 
Karoon  and  Kerah  rivers,  belonging  to  Ahwaz  and  Suba,  which, 
under  the  powerful  dynasty  of  the  Abassides,  were  two  of  the  greatest 
cities  of  the  East.  This  beautiful  province  is  now  a  scene  of 
desolation,  in  consequence  of  the  depredations  of  the  Arabs,  and 
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the  misrule  of  its  govemon.  The  province  of  Seibtan,  on  the 
eastern  frontier,  was  formerly  celebrated  as  one  of  the  moat  fertile 
and  beautiful  in  the  East;  it  now  almost  entirely  consists  of  sandy, 
barren  plains,  over  which  a  few  shepherds  are  seen  wandering  with 
their  flocks ;  the  remains  of  large  cities  and  splendid  palaces  may  still 
be  found ;  but  the  shifting  sand,  blown  by  the  wind  from  the  sur- 
rounding deserts,  has  gradually  buried  fields,  and  even  villages. 

In  the  regions  of  Afghanistan  the  principal  cities  are  PesAairer,  CoM, 
Ghtanee,  and  Candahar.  Peshaweb,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  Cabul,  is  situated  in  a  very  rich  plain,  and  could  once  boast  of 
100,000  inhabitants,  but  now  contains  scarcely  50,000 ;  it  is  rudely  built, 
and  declining  in  prosperity.  Cabul,  the  present  capital  of  Afghan- 
istan, stands  in  a  beautiful  plain,  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  which  elevation  secures  it  a  temperate  climate;  the  town 
is  small,  but  well  built,  and  has  good  bazaars;  its  population 
amounts  to  8,000,  who  are  all  Mohammedans.  Ghuznee  was, 
in  ancient  times,  a  large  city,  and  one  of  the  finest  capitals 
of  the  East;  here  Mahmoud  reigned,  and  Ferdusi  composed  his 
celebrated  songs;  but  though  there  are  some  ruins,  which  attest 
its  former  greatness,  it  is  now  reduced  to  1,600  houses,  with  dirty, 
narrow  streets,  and  poor  bazaars.  It  was  frt>m  this  city  that  Lord 
Ellenborough  had  the  famous  gates  carried  ofi^  as  trophies  of  his 
succesftful  campaign.  Candahae  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
founded  by  Alexander  the  Great ;  the  present  town  was  rebuilt,  about 
fifty  years  since,  by  Ahmed  Shah ;  it  is  regular,  well-constructed,  and 
has  four  long  and  broad  bazaars. 

The  province  of  Mekram,  and  all  the  western  part  of  Beloo- 
CHISTAN,  consists  of  a  barren  desert  of  red,  almost  impalpable  sand, 
extending  about  400  miles  from  south  to  north,  and  200  miles  from 
east  to  west  East  Beloochistan,  separated  from  the  west  district 
by  a  ridgp  of  high  mountains,  is  rocky,  and  intersected  by  vallep,  not 
very  fertile,  as  the  soil  is  in  general  stony ;  the  capital  is  Kelat,  a 
fortified  town,  consisting  of  4  000  houses,  with  about  12,000  inha- 
bitants. It  was  stormed  and  taken  by  the  British  army  under  General 
WilUhire  in  1839,  and  again,  by  General  Nott,  in  1840.  The  other 
places  are  only  small  mud  towns.  The  Beloochees  live  by  the  plunder 
of  neighbouring  countries,  into  which  they  make  raids,  burning 
villages,  and  carr}'ing  away  the  inhabitants  as  slaves. 
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Tutai7 —  Topography —  Siberia — Tobokk — Kamtscbatka — Manobooria— 
Mongolia — Galmucks — ^Little  Bucharia — Kasgbar — Tarkund — Bokhara 
— Character  and  CustomB  of  the  Tartars;— Khokan— Khiva— The  UsbekB 
— Balkh  — Koondooz  —  Budukshan —  Fyzabad —  Independent  Tartaiy 
— ^luroomans — Character  and  Customs — Thibet — Topography  and  Pro- 
ductions— Lasaa — Great  Temple  of  PootaU — Teshoo  Lomboo— Govern- 
ment— Buddhist  BeUgion,  and  its  Simikrity  to  Popery — The  Grand 
Lama  and  the  Pope — Population  and  History  of  Tartary — Considera- 
tions on  the  Causes  of  the  Degradation  of  the  Asiatic  Nations — Intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  the  East — Missions  to  the  Persians  and 
Tartars — Missions  to  the  Chinese — Chinese  Inscription — Begeneration 
of  the  Asiatic  Nations — The  Armenian  Church — Catechism  of  Christian 
Doctrine  for  the  Schools — Statistics — Keligious  Ceremonies — The  Nea- 
torian  Church — Bise,  Progress,  and  Decline  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

Tabtaby  includes  the  immense  region  extending  from  the  Caspian 
Sea  on  the  west,  to  the  Sea  of  Japan,  or  Pacific  Ocean ;  and 
from  the  Hindoo  Koh  chain  of  mountains  on  the  south,  to 
Siberia  on  the  north;  it  thus  comprises  Manchooria,  Mongolia, 
Dzoungariaj  and  KkianBhan,  in  the  Chinese  empire;  the  states 
of  Kkokan,  Koondooz,  Bokhara^  and  Khiva;  the  Kirghiz  terri- 
tory, and  a  large  part  of  South  Siberia,  llie  surface  of  this 
vast  expanse  of  continent  presents  in  the  east  long  and  lofty  chains 
of  mountains  rising  from  high  table-lands  and  steppes;  while  the 
west  consists  of  a  level  plain,  of  immense  extent  Eastern  Tartary 
is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  three  great  chains  of  mountains, 
almost  parallel;  the  Kuenhm,  which  separates  it  from  Thibet;  the 
AUaif  which  forms  its  north  boundary  in  Siberia ;  and  the  central 
line,  called  Thian8?um,  or  the  Celestial  Mountains,  by  the  last  of  which 
the  country  is  divided  into  two  large  table-lands.     To  the  north  of 

*  The  most  accurate  and  interesting  description  of  the  physical  geography 
of  these  regions,  is  contained  in  Humboldt's  works,  especially  **  Asie  Centrale.'' 
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Lake  Lop  rise  three  of  the  loftiest  peaks  of  Thianshan,  covered  with 
perpetual  snow,  and  are  called  the  Holy  Mountain,  or  the  Moun- 
tain of  the  Queen  "Bokhdaoola;"  another  lofty  peak,  more  to  the  west, 
and  also  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  has  received  the  name  of  '*  the 
throne  of  Soliman."  The  geological  character  of  these  mountains  is 
interesting,  though  yet  imperfectly  known.  The  Altai  consist  chiefly 
of  primitive  and  transition  rocks,  more  or  less  overlaid  with  secondary 
and  tertiary  formations,  porphyry  sometimes  protruding. 

It  is  the  Altai  range  that  supplies,  in  such  abundance,  the  auriferous 
sand ;  it  is  rich  in  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead,  and  also  in  precious 
stones,  such  as  topaz,  amethyst,  onyx,  cornelian,  and  others.  The  sum- 
mits do  not  rise  in  rocky  peaks,  but  consist  of  nearly  level  table-lands, 
often  yielding  good  pasturage,  and  interspersed  with  isolated  large 
masses  of  granite  lying  irregularly  scattered,  as  if  the  mountains  had 
been  shattered  by  some  mighiy  convulsions.  About  the  Baikal  Lake 
sandstone,  conglomerate,  and  chalk  rest  on  granite,  and  there  are  many 
signs  of  volcanic  action.  The  geology  of  the  Thianshan  and  Kuenlun 
ranges  is  not  known;  but  there  are  in  Central  Asia  many  ancient 
volcanoes  and  some  still  in  activity,  constituting  an  extensive  volcanic 
region,  which  supplies  large  quantities  of  sal  ammoniac. 

All  these  moimtains  gradually  slope  down  westward  into  the  plain 
of  Western  Tartary,  which  sinks  two  or  three  hundred  feet  beneath  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  is  considered  the  greatest  depression  in  the  s\irface 
of  the  globe.  This  division  of  Tartary  consists  of  an  immense  dreary 
flat  surface,  which,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water,  is,  in  many  parts, 
wholly  barren.  The  rivers  flowing  from  the  western  slopes  of  these 
mountains,  having  no  outlet  into  the  ocean,  form  large  inland  salt 
lakes,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas.  The 
Caspian  is  fed  principally  by  the  Volga,  Ural,  Kur,  and  other  tor- 
rents from  the  Caucasus.  The  Aral  receives  the  two  greatest  rivers  of 
Tartary,  the  Oxu$,  or  Amoo,  which  traverses  the  country  for  about  a 
thousand  miles,  and  the  Jaxartes,  of  more  than  half  that  length.  The 
countries  watered  by  these  rivers  are  the  most  fertile  and  populous  of 
Western  Tartary.  Several  other  rivers  flow  eastward  from  Aksou  and 
Cashgar,  and  uniting  form  the  Tanm,  which  terminates  in  the  great 
lake  Lop;  the  river  i/t,  north  of  Thianshan,  runs  into  the  Lake 
BeJkcuhi  or  Palkati.  There  are  a  number  of  smaller  lakes  fed  in 
like  manner,  by  mountain  streams. 

The  eastern  slopes  of  these  lofty  chains,  are  watered  by  an 
immense  river,  the  Amoor,  or  Saghalin,  which,  after  pursuing  a 
long  and  winding  course,  flows  into  the  Strait  of  Saghalin,  or 
Tartary,  near  the  Japan  islands.  The  northern  declivities  of  the 
AHai  chain  supply  the  sources  of  a  great  many  large  rivers,  which 
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run  parallel  over  the  extensive  level  plains  of  Siberia  into  the  Frozen 
Ocean ;  the  principal  of  these  are  the  Irty'ach,  the  Oit,  the  Yenisei, 
and  the  Lena,  Some  of  these  rivers  have  a  course  of  above  a  thousand 
miles.  There  is  one  great  Siberian  lake,  about  three  hundred  miles 
long,  called  the  BatkaL 

The  southern  districts  of  Sibebta  being  abundantly  irrigated, 
are  covered  with  rich  pastures  and  fine  woods,  and  are  capable  of 
cultivation ;  but  the  northern  parts  are  bleak,  desolate,  and  almost 
destitute  of  vegetation.  The  beautiful,  fine,  thick  furs,  procured 
from  the  great  number  of  polar  animals,  in  which  the  country  abounds, 
are,  however,  valuable  productions;  but  the  greatest  source  of  the 
wealth  of  Siberia  is  derived  from  its  mines,  which  supply  a  great 
abundance  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron,  the  rare  metal  platina,  and 
talc ;  such  precious  minerals,  as  the  diamond,  topaz,  beryl,  onyx,  garnet, 
chrysolite,  malachite,  rock  crystal,  and  lapis  lazuli  are  also  common. 
The  richest  mines  are  those  of  the  Ural  mountains,  which  form  the 
western  boundary  of  Siberia.  Game  is  very  plentiful,  and  the  fisheries 
are  excellent  Fossil  bones  of  animals,  of  a  warmer  climate,  such  as 
the  elephant  and  bufhlo,  and  those  of  large  antediluvian  animals, 
are  frequently  found.  The  two  capitals  of  Siberia  are  Tobolsk  and 
Irkutsk:  the  first  contains  16,000  inhabitants,  the  second  18,000. 
At  Tobolsk,  the  mercury  sometimes  freezes.  The  other  chief  towns 
are  Yeniseisk^  Tom*sk,  Nertchinsk,  Kiachta,  and  Perm.  The  popu- 
lation of  Siberia  is  1,038,356;  it  consists  of  various  tribes  of 
Tartars,  besides  numerous  Russian  prisoners  sent  there  into  banish- 
ment. At  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia  a  peninsula  stretches  into 
the  ocean,  six  hundred  miles  long,  and  about  three  hundred  broad, 
called  KAMT8CHATKA;  it  is  surrounded  by  the  Polar  Sea,  subject  to 
intense  cold,  and  as  there  are  only  three  months  of  summer,  the 
climate  is  most  unfavourable  to  vegetation ;  but  the  country  profusely 
abounds  in  all  kinds  of  game  and  animals  for  the  chase,  and  there  is 
a  very  large  supply  of  fish  in  the  northern  seas. 

The  eastern  district  of  Tartary,  on  the  frontier  of  China,  and  subject 
to  that,  empire,  is  inhabited  by  the  Mandshur  Tartars,  and  is  called 
Manchoobia;  it  is  shut  off  from  Mongolia,  by  a  pallisade  connected 
with  the  great  wall  of  China,  and  it  is  also  separated  from  China  Proper 
by  a  low  range  of  mountains ;  it  is  rugged,  rocky,  partially  wooded, 
but  very  poorly  cultivated,  and  thinly  inhabited  by  poor  wandering 
tribes;  its  chief  towns  are  Ktrin-Oolaf  and  Oehol,  or  ZhehoU,  in  the 
last  of  which  the  Chinese  Emperors  have  a  hunting  seat. 

The  middle  chain  of  mountains,  Thianshan,  divides,  as  already 
stated,  Central  Tartary  into  two  high  and  extensive  table-lands.  The 
more  northern  of  these  table-lands  is  Monqolia,  which  consists  of  an 
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immenfie  tract  of  elevated  plains,  extending  for  nearly  three  thousand 
mileR,  SLR  far  as  the  lake  Balkash.  It  is  partly  traversed  by  the  vast 
sandy  and  Halt  desert  of  C^i^or  S'/amo,  which  stretches  across  the  whole 
of  Central  Asia,  from  Kouth-wpst  to  north-east.  This  remarkable  desert 
produces  in  some  places  a  scanty  herbage,  insufficient  to  support  even  a 
few  cattle,  and  contains  numerous  salt  springs  and  lakes.  The  habitable 
parts  of  Mongolia,  being  high  and  cold,  arei  almost  exclusively  pas- 
toral, and  are  roamed  by  the  wandering  Mongolian  tribes  of  Tartars, 
who  seldom  cultivate  the  ground,  or  tend  sheep,  but  are  principally 
occupied  in  breeding  horses.  War  and  plunder  constitute  their  chief 
means  of  subsistence.  The  principal  and  most  numerous  of  these  tribes 
are  the  Calmucks,  who  boast  of  being  the  descendants  of  the  fierce 
Huns,  by  whom  Europe  was  once  teiribly  ravaged.  They  claim  also  the 
honour  of  the  famous  Zinghis  being  a  native  of  their  country.  There  is  a 
branch  of  them  called  the  Kalkaa,  or  Black  Mongols ;  the  Mongolians 
are  tributaries  of  China,  and  profess  Boodhism,  having  Lamas  and 
monks,  whose  religious  ceremonies  much  resemble  those  of  Popery. 
Among  the  animals  found  in  these  deserts  is  the  Mongolian  wild  horse, 
which  seems  an  intermediate  breed  between  the  horse  and  the  ass, 
having  long  ears,  a  black  line  along  the  back,  and  hairs  only  at  the 
end  of  the  tail ;  this  was  probably  the  onager,*  or  wild  ass  of  the 
ancients ;  they  live  in  troops,  headed  by  a  chief;  their  swiftness  sur- 
passes that  of  any  horse;  they  have  seldom  been  tamed  by  the 
natives,  who  hunt  them  for  their  flesh. 

The  table-land  on  the  south  of  Thianshan,  reaching  to  the  foot  of 
the  Kuenlun  range  of  mountains,  is  of  great  extent,  and  surpasses  in 
fertility  and  beauty  any  other  region  of  Tartary ;  being  irrigated  by 
numerous  mountain  streams,  it  produces  a  great  variety  of  crops,  as 
well  as  excellent  fruits.  The  desert  of  Gobi  extends  over  some  por- 
tions of  its  surface.  This  region,  which  Is  bounded  to  the  west  and 
separated  from  Independent  Tartary  by  the  JBeioar  mountains,  has 
received  the  names  of  Little  Buckaria  and  Eastern  Turkestan;  it 
belongs  to  the  Chinese,  who  have  included  it  in  the  kingdom  of 
Kashoab,  and  as  jealously  prohibit  the  admission  of  strangersy  as  in 
other  parts  of  their  empire.  The  ancient  city  of  Kash^ar,  situated  on 
the  river  of  that  name,  near  the  Beloor  range,  the  seat  of  government, 
is  well  built,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade ;  but  Yarkund,  situ- 
ated on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  not  far  distant  from  Kaahgar,  is  a 
larger  city,  and  the  great  emporium  of  all  the  inland  trade  of  Central 
Asia ;  a  large  street  runs  through  the  centre,  filled  with  shops,  ware- 
houses, and  caravanseras ;  the  population  amounts  to  60,000,  of  whom 
two-fifths  are  Mohammedans ;  it  has  several  colleges,  and  the  neigh- 
•  See  page  407. 
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bourhood  is  extremely  beautifuL  There  are  many  other  cities  in 
Little  Bucharia  dependant  on  Kashgar,  the  principal  of  which  are, 
Khoten^  Aktou,  Koutehe,  JS$lah,  Turfaun,  Karachar,  Ehhi,  Karria, 
Ouama,  KargaU^^  Yengu,  Hiasar,  Lop,  Khamil ;  most  of  them  are 
situated  in  fertile  districts,  are  well  built,  and  populous.  JEelah,  or 
111,  was  the  capital  of  Tartary  when  the  Calmuks  were  the  rulers  of 
the  country,  and  is  still  one  of  the  largest  cities,  containing  76,000 
inhabitants.  The  inhabitants  of  these  cities  were  formerly  Moham- 
medans ;  but  since  the  sway  of  the  Chinese,  a  portion  has  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  Buddhism. 

BoKHAKA. — ^The  regions  extending  westward  from  the  frontier  of 
Xlashgar,  or  Beloor  chain  of  mountains,  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  haye 
usually  been  comprehended  in  Independent  Tartabt.  Its  first 
division  is  the  kingdom  of  Bokhara,  a  country  traversed  by  the  great 
river  Oxus,  or  Amoo,  which  is  navigable  by  boats  for  above  six 
hundred  miles ;  as  far  as  the  territory  is  irrigated  by  this  and  other 
smaUer  streams,  it  is  fertile  and  highly  productive,  especially  on 
the  north  side  of  the  C>xus,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Kobik,  a 
river  which  falls  into  the  lake  of  Dengis ;  but  the  remainder  of 
the  country,  especially  to  the  south,  is  a  desert,  consisting  either 
of  hard  clay  or  sand,  and  producing  only,  in  a  few  places,  brush- 
wood and  indifferent  pasturage ;  the  fertile  tracts  thus  form  oases  in 
the  midst  of  a  great  desert  The  population  is  calculated  at  about 
2,000,000;  they  consist  of  two  classes;  one  called  Tanjiks,  includes 
the  people  who  dwell  permanently  in  the  towns  and  country,  and 
peaceably  cultivate  the  ground ;  these  are,  probably,  descended  from 
the  original  natives.  The  other  class  consists  of  the  military,  who 
amount  to  above  80,000  men,  and  maintain  themselves,  chiefly,  by 
predatory  incursions  into  Persia,  in  which  they  kill  all  who  resist  them, 
bum  the  towns  and  villages,  and  carry  off  the  inhabitants  into  slavery. 
The  cultivated  districts  produce  abundant  crops,  espedaUy  of  rice, 
wheat,  barley,  maize,  cotton,  and  indigo ;  and  their  pastures  support 
large  flocks  of  sheep,  yielding  a  curly  black  wool,  besides  the  goats 
that  supply  the  fine  hair  from  which  the  cashmere  shawls  are  manu- 
factured. Camels  are  largely  bred,  as  well  as  horses,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  gold  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus. 

The  city  of  Bokhaba  (*'  the  treasury  of  sciences,'^  on  the  banks  of 
the  Oxus,  contains  about  160,000  inhabitants,  but  is  badly  built,  with 
the  exception  of  some  handsome  mosques  and  colleges,  or  Madressee  ; 
this  city  has  long  been  fsmous  as  the  chief  seat  of  Moslem  learning  in 
Tartary,  there  being  above  300  schools.  About  4,000  Jews  and  300 
Indians  are  numbered  among  the  inhabitants,  and  carry  on  a  great 
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oominerce.  Bokhaia  k  ruled  by  a  Tink,  the  ccHuilry  having  been 
sabjngated  in  the  aerenteenth  oenturj  by  a  TmUah  tjSbe^  called 
Udteks.  This  dty  has  obtained  in  onr  times  an  nnhappy  notoiiety  by 
the  inhuman  muider  within  its  walls  of  Colonel  Stoddait  and  Captain 
ConoQy,  by  the  ruling  Khan ;  and  by  the  adventures  of  the  Ber.  Dr. 
Wolf^  in  attempting  to  ascertain  their  &te. 

About  200  miles  east  of  Bokhara  are  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated 
ancient  capital  of  Asia,  Samatmtand,  founded  by  the  famous  Timur ; 
the  walls  can  still  be  traced  in  a  circuit  of  forty-eight  miles,  but  they 
only  inclose  heaps  of  ruins  and  a  few  inhabitants.  The  celebrated 
observatory  of  Ukigh  Beg,  and  the  mausoleum  of  Tcmtir,  are  in 
some  preservation.  Kubshejb,  in  the  same  direction,  has  10,000 
inhabitants. 

Khokan. — ^The  fertile  banks  of  the  river  Jaxartes  are  the  seat  of 
the  united  kingdoms  of  Khokan  and  Febghanah,  which  are  separated 
from  Bokhara  by  extensive  wild  and  rather  mountainous  districts, 
inhabited  only  by  wandering  tribes  of  Turkmans.  The  city  of  Kkoktm 
consists  of  dO,000  houses  and  300  mosques ;  the  surrounding  country 
IS  beautiful  and  highly  productive.  Khojend,  the  former  capital,  is 
of  considerable  siae.  ToMcend^  an  ancient,  flourishing  city,  contains 
40,000  inhabitants.  MurgUan,  another  fine  town,  was  once  the  capital 
of  Feighanah.  Utkup^  on  the  border  of  the  Kirghises,  is  also  a 
populous  town,  having  10,000  inhabitants,  some  handsome  mosques 
and  Greek  churches,  a  citadel  with  a  Turkish  garrison,  and  some  good 
manu&ctories  of  leather. 

Khita  is  a  small  state  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Oxus;  the 
country,  after  being  conquered  and  converted  to  Mohammedanism, 
A.D.  710,  by  Gatifah,  became  a  powerful  Empire,  embracing  in  its  rule 
a  considerable  extent  of  Asia,  but  was  subdued  by  Zinghis  Khan.  Its 
length  is  about  200  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  fifty.  The  town, 
which  contains  about  6,000  families,  is  poorly  constructed*  and  resem- 
bles a  camp  more  than  a  regular  town.  The  banks  of  the  river  and 
mountain  streams  are  cultivated,  and  produce  wheat,  cotton,  flax, 
linseed,  &c.  Sheep  and  goats  are  numerous,  camels  are  the  beasts  of 
burden,  and  excellent  horses  are  bred.  The  adjoining  country,  on  all 
sides,  consists  of  immense  deserts,  thinly  inhabited  by  wandering 
tribes  of  Uzbeks,  who  lead  a  pastoral  and  predatory  life,  but  whose 
principal  employment  is  ravaging  and  plundering  the  rich  plains  of 
Persia,  under  the  guidance  of  fierce  chieft ;  these  bands  acknowledge  a 
kind  of  dependance  upon  the  Khan  of  Khiva,  who  trades  largely  in 
slaves.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  nearly  200,000  Fenians 
and  16,000  Russians  in  a  state  of  slavery  in  Khiva  and  Bokhara.    The 
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population  of  the  state  of  Khiva  and  adjoining  deserts  is  calculated  at 
about  300,000,  of  whom  only  one-third  is  stationary ;  they  are  reported 
to  be  very  uncivilized  and  immoral. 

Balkh  is  considered  the  most  ancient  city  of  Asia,  dating  from  the 
age  of  Semiramis,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  B<u^ria»  The 
extensive  site  of  the  ancient  city,  still  surrounded  by  its  walls,  is  only 
occupied  by  about  6,000  houses.  The  neighbouring  country,  forming 
the  province  of  Balkh,  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  being  irrigated 
from  a  large  reservoir  of  water  fed  by  mountain  streams.  It  formerly 
was  governed  by  an  Uzbeck  chief,  but  is  now  a  province  of  Bokhara. 

KooNDOOZ  is  a  great  valley  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the 
Upper  Oxus,  very  fertile,  but  unhealthy,  and  ruled  by  the  powerful 
chief,  Moorad  Beg.  The  chief  town,  Koondooz,  is  small.  Khodoomf 
also  a  Khanat,  has  a  population  of  10,000,  and  an  active  trade. 
BuDUKSHAN,  a  district  higher  up,  is  celebrated  for  its  fertile  glens  and 
beautiful  mountain  scenery,  as  well  as  for  its  mineral  products,  e^ecially 
the  lapis  lazuli ;  Fyzabad  is  its  chief  town.  There  are  several  other 
fertile  mountain  districts,  such  as  Siuar,  Derwttuz,  Kaulab,  Shuff- 
nan,  Wikhar,  and  the  elevated  plain  of  Pamirs  inhabited  by  roving 
pastoral  Kirghises ;  it  has  a  lake,  called  Sir-i-Xol,  which  is  the  source 
of  the  Oxus  river.  Between  Budukshan  and  Cashmere  are  various 
districts  bordering  on  Little  Thibet,  which  are  inhabited  by  the  native 
race  of  Taujik  Tartars,  who  are  converted  to  Mohammedanism ;  but,  in 
the  high  mountains,  between  Budukshan  and  Peshawer,  there  is  a  race 
of  Kaflirs,  who  are  Pagans,  and  who  fight  with  arrows,  scalp  their 
prisoners,  eat  bears  and  monkeys,  and  have  a  peculiar  outline  of  &oe 
and  complexion.  Some  of  the  moimtain  chiefr  of  Independent  Tartary 
daim  a  descent  from  Alexander,  and  these  countries  were,  no  doubt, 
occupied  by  the  Greeks  of  Bactria. 

Independent  Tubkestan  includes  the  immense  steppes  and  deserts 
which  stretch  fix>m  the  province  of  Balkh  and  the  high  table-land  of 
Pamir  to  the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas,  with  the  exception  of  the  oases 
of  Bokhara  and  Khiva.  Chinese  Turkestan  is  included  in  little 
Bucharia.  These  regions,  which  are  mountainous  in  the  east,  but 
elsewhere  level,  are  inhabited  by  the  fierce  and  lawless  roving  tribes 
of  Turcomans  who  boast  that  they  neither  rest  under  the  shade  of  a 
tree  nor  obey  a  King.  Their  great  care  is  the  improvement  of  their 
superior  breeds  of  horses,  and  they  subsist  almost  entirely  on  the 
plunder  of  the  more  civiliied  and  peaceable  districts  of  Asia.  They 
profess  Mohammedanism,  but  have  no  mosqnes.  They  are  divided  into 
about  nine  tribes,  making  in  all  36,000  fiimilies.  The  northern  districts 
of  Tartary  bordering  on  Russia  are  occupied  by  the  large  tribes  of 
pastoral,  nomadic  Kirghk,  who  were  driven  over  from  Siberia  by  the 
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Riusiant ;  they  are  predatory  and  yery  independent,  and  levy  heavy 
tributes  upon  l^e  caravans,  though  they  are  nominaUy  subject  to  Russia. 
Some  of  them  have  become  more  settled  and  civilized.  Their  religion 
is  a  compound  of  idolatry  and  Mohammedanism ;  their  territory  con- 
tains no  towns ;  and  they  are  the  most  barbarous  race  of  Asia.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  vestiges  of  ancient  towns  and  temples,  indicating 
that  the  country  had  been  previously  occupied  by  a  more  civilised  race. 

THIBET. 

The  foregoing  account  of  Tartary  will  be  concluded  by  a  brief 
notice  of  Thibet,  which  separates  it  from  Hindostan.  Between  the 
Kuenlun  and  Himalayah  mighty  chains,  a  long  and  high  valley  inter- 
venes, called  Thibet,  or  JYM.  This  valley  is  bounded  to  the  east  by 
China,  and  on  the  west  by  the  mountainous  regions  of  Ladakh,  Leh, 
and  the  other  countries  of  "  Little  Thibet,"  which,  until  lately,  belonged 
to  the  Sikhs.  The  plain  of  Thibet  is  considered  the  most  elevated 
table-land  in  the  world,  and  chiefly  consists  of  pasturage,  on  which  are 
fed  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  besides  herds  of  cattle.  Some  of 
the  mountain  ridges  project  into  the  valley,  and  there  are  several 
lower  plains,  well  sheltered  and  cultivated.  In  consequence,  however, 
of  the  great  elevation  of  the  valley  and  the  vicinity  of  lofty  snow- 
capped  mountains,  the  climate  is  cold,  though  dry  and  bracing ;  the 
soil  is  generally  bleak  and  poor,  and  the  vegetation  rather  scanty ;  but 
the  pasturage  is  fine  and  nutritious,  and  the  animals  it  supports  are  of 
great  beauty  and  value.  This  is  a  region  widely  diflering,  therefore, 
from  the  lower,  sultry,  and  luxuriantly  rich  plains  of  Hindostan ;  it 
supplies  the  sources  of  some  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Asia ;  the  Indu$ 
and  Sanpoo  rise  not  far  fit>m  each  other,  on  one  side  of  the  loftiest 
mountain  summit,  while  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  issue  frt>m  the  oppo- 
site side,  flowing  down  in  different  directions.  The  Sutlef,  Irrawady, 
and  most  of  the  numerous  rivers  watering  the  plains  of  China, 
have  their  sources  in  the  same  regions.  There  are  several  mountain 
lakes,  among  which  Manasarowara  and  Batoan  Hrad  are  held  in 
religious  veneration.  A  variety  of  minerals  also  abound,  though  the 
resources  of  the  country  in  this  respect  are  yet  undeveloped. 

Among  the  animals  of  Thibet,  the  most  valuable  are  the  following : 
— ^the  goaU,  who  supply  the  long,  fine  hair,  for  the  fabrication  of  the 
delicate  Cashmere  shawls ;  they  are  small  and  beautiful  animals,  and 
have  short  wool,  growing  like  down,  close  to  the  body ;  ihefat-rumped 
sheep,  with  long  ears,  and  short,  thin  tails ;  another  breed,  have 
very  broad  tails  and  four  or  six  horns;  the  gak,  or  yax  bison  (bos 
gnmniens),  of  the  buffalo  tribe,  although  in  some  things  resembling 
the  horse ;  they  are  used  in  agriculture,  but  especially  for  cairying  bur« 
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dens,  and  for  their  milk ; — goats  and  sheep  are  also  employed  to  carry 
hurdens  in  the  mountains ;  the  musk  deer,  which  abounds  particularly 
in  the  high  districts ;  the  pica  hare,  only  six  inches  long.  The  manu- 
factures are  rude,  but  the  commerce  is  considerable,  and  the  goods 
are  carried  over  the  immense  precipitous  ridges  of  the  Himalaya, 
through  perpetual  snows. 

The  capital  of  Thibet  is  Lassa,  or  H^Laasa  (land  of  the  Divine  Intel- 
ligence), situated  in  a  fine  valley,  and  surrounded  by  high  and  pre- 
cipitous mountains ;  it  is  wealthy,  populous,  and  handsome,  being  the 
residence  of  the  civil  Governor,  and  of  the  Dalai,  or  Grand  Lama.  The 
Lama  formerly  united  in  his  person  both  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
authority ;  but,  since  the  subjugation  of  the  country  by  China,  he  is 
only  the  spiritual  head,  or  Pope,  over  all  the  followers  of  Boodhism 
throughout  Thibet  and  Tartary.  The  chief  ornament  of  Lassa  is  the 
great  temple  of  Pootala,  the  residence,  or  Vatican,  of  the  Grand  Lama 
and  of  the  subordinate  priests ;  it  is  said  to  be  367  feet  high,  and  to 
contain  10,000  apartments,  filled  with  images  of  silver  and  gold,  and 
with  beautifully  gilded  roofs.  There  are  twenty-two  other  temples, 
highly  decorated,  in  the  surrounding  plains,  and  the  number  of  priests 
and  monks  in  the  pay  of  the  Government  is  84,000.  Lassa  is  a  place 
of  large  trade  in  silks,  wool,  goats'-hair,  fabrics  of  wool,  velvets,  cash- 
mere,  linen,  balsams,  fruits,  and  precious  stones.  The  population  it 
about  24,000. 

Teshoo  Zomboo  is  another  city,  possessing  a  magnificent  temple  for  the 
residence  of  a  Lama  second  in  rank  to  the  Grand  Lama;  the  walls  of 
this  temple  are  white,  the  wooden  roofs  coloured,  the  many  turrets  and* 
canopies  gilded,  and  the  numerous  apartments  richly  furnished,  so  that 
the  effect  is  altogether  splendid ;  the  building  is  seven  stories  high,  and 
the  state  apartments  are  at  the  top.  About  400  adjoining  stone  houses 
are  appropriated  to  form  a  great  monastery,  where  above  4,000  monks 
and  gylongs  reside,  who  constitute  the  chief  population  of  the  place. 
There  are  similar  large  monasteries  in  other  districts ;  but  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that,  while  the  dwellings  of  the  priests  are  splendid,  the 
houses  of  the  laity  are  generally  very  rude  and  wretched,  being  con- 
structed of  rough  stones,  without  cement,  having  flat-roofed  terraces, 
and  a  very  scanty  supply  of  rude  furniture.  The  people  mostly  live  in 
small  villages,  built  under  the  shelter  of  high  rocks. 

For  several  ages  the  Government  of  Thibet  was  altogether  directed 
by  native  Sovereigns,  who  were  invested  with  both  temporal 
and  spiritual  absolute  power.  The  reports  of  the  great  riches 
of  their  temples  occasionaUy  tempted  the  Tartars  to  invade  and 
pillage  the  country.  Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Grand  Lama  having  been  compelled  by  the  King  of  Nepaul  to  pur- 
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ehase  peace  by  a  large  tribute,  the  Emperor  of  China,  professing  a 
profound  reverence  for  the  Soyereign  Lama,  as  his  spiritual  father, 
marched  an  army  of  70,000  men  into  Thibet,  and  freed  the  country 
from  the  Nepaulese ;  but  he  has  ever  since  maintained  his  own  sovereign 
rule  over  it,  under  the  name  of  protection,  leaving  to  the  Grand  Lama 
the  exercise  only  of  his  spiritual  functions. 

THE  BUDDHIST  BBLIGION. 

As  nearly  all  the  population  of  Eastern  Tartary  profess  the  religion 
of  Buddha,  some  notice  of  its  tenets  is  desirable,  especially  as  the  time 
may  not  be  far  distant  when  these  nations  again  shall  become  accessible 
to  missionary  efforts  for  their  conversion.  Buddhism,  or  Boodhism,  is 
a  schism  from  Brahminism,  which  in  China  is  called  the  worship  of  Jb ; 
and  in  Tartary,  Shamanism.  It  originated  in  Hindostan,  according 
to  some,  1,000  years,  and  to  others,  500  years,  before  Christ,  in  a 
manner  only  known  through  mystical  and  rather  contradictory  legends. 
It  is  stated  that  Buddha  was  one  of  the  two  appearances,  or  incarna- 
tions, of  Yishnou,*  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  deluding  the  enemies 
of  the  gods  and  procxuring  their  destruction  by  leading  them  to  pro- 
fess heretical  opinions,  and  thus  reject  the  religion  of  Brahmin.  It  is 
asserted  by  others  to  have  been  founded  by  Guatama,  or  Godoma, 
with  whom  Buddha  is  often  confounded.  Its  character  throughout  is 
essentially  negative,  consisting  merely  in  the  rejection  of  the  religious 
system  founded  on  the  Vedas,  or  Shastras.  It  is  extremely  pliable  in 
its  genius  and  character,  so  that  in  the  different  countries  which  it 
overspread  it  has  become  amalgamated  with  indigenous  local  super- 
stitions of  every  description.  It  has,  however,  some  general  and 
positive  tenets,  which  consist  in  observing  five  commandments  and 
abstaining  from  ten  sins ;  the  commandments  are,  the  prohibition  of 
killing  any  animal  whatever;  against  theft;  against  adultery ;  against 
falsehood ;  and  against  the  use  of  wine  or  of  any  intoxicating  liquor 
or  drug,  as  opium ;  and  an  exemption  from  poverty  and  misfortune  to 
those  who  keep  these  commandments  through  all  their  successive 
transmigrations. 

The  ten  sins  are,  the  killing  of  animals,  theft,  adultery,  falsehood, 
discord,  contumelious  language,  idle  and  superfluous  talk,  covetous- 
ness,  envy  and  malice,  and  the  following  of  false  gods.  He  who 
abstains  from  all  these  sins  is  said  to  obtain  Sila;  while  every  one 
who  observes  Sila  in  all  successive  transmigrations,  becomes  at  last 
worthy  of  beholding  a  god  and  of  hearing  his  great  voice,  and  is 

*  The  foundation  of  Brahmism  consists  of  a  triad  notion  of  the  Supreme  Deity, 
including  Brahma  as  the  creator,  Fishnou  as  the  preserver,  and  Siva  as  the 
destroyer  of  mankind. 
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exempted  from  the  four  known  miseries,— namely,  weight,  old  age, 
disease,  and  death.  There  are,  also,  certain  positive  good  works  that 
ought  to  be  practised,  such  as  jDona,  which  consists  in  giving  alms; 
and  JBavana,  which  consists  in  repeating  solemnly  the  three  words, 
AneizzOf  Doeha^  and  Anatta ;  the  first  indicating  liability  to  vicis- 
situde, the  second  exposure  to  miBfortune ;  and  the  third  the  impos- 
sibility of  obtaining  exemption  from  these  evils. 

According,  however,  to  some  legends,  Yishnou,  under  the  form  of 
Buddha,  taught  a  universal  scepticism ; — ^that  it  is  vain  to  worship  the 
images  of  gods ;  that  sacrifices  are  cruel  and  sinful ;  that  no  credit  is 
due  to  the  Vedas  or  Shastras;  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the 
transmigration  of  souls ;  that  at  death,  the  five  elements  in  the  body 
dissolve,  never  to  re- unite ;  that  pleasure  is  the  grand  object  of  life, 
and  that  all  acts  of  piety,  charity,  and  abstinence  are  unprofitable ; 
that  the  body  is  a  man's  real  god,  and  should  alone  be  worshipped, — a 
disregard,  in  fact,  for  all  virtue,  and  of  everything  except  sensual 
gratification ;  that  this  world  is  without  a  beginning,  and  consequently 
owes  its  being  to  neither  a  Creator  nor  any  cause ;  and  that  Brahma, 
Yishnou,  Siva,  Buddha,  and  all  the  other  gods,  are  mere  creatures  of 
fancy  and  fear,  and  never  had  any  being  but  in  the  imagination  of 
their  worshippers.  A  deadly  hatred  consequently  arose  between  the 
Brahmins  and  the  Buddhists  $  the  new  doctrines  predominated  at  one 
time  over  all  India,  but  were  finally  expelled  by  the  Brahmins,  although 
they  continue  to  reverence  Buddha  as  a  manifestation  of  Yishnou, 
and  their  followers  still  occasionally  frequent  the  Buddhist  temples. 

A  religion  based  on  the  foregoing  jumble  of  visionary,  hetero- 
geneous, and  p\irely  carnal  principles,  must  naturally  lead  to  a  low 
materialism  and  loose  morality,  very  congenial,  no  doubt,  to  the 
corrupt  heart  of  &llen  man.  Its  tenets  bear  a  dose  analogy  to 
the  sensual  principles  of  the  Koran,  and  of  Paganism.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  all  hope  of  obtaining  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  future  state  of  happiness,  in  each  of  these  modes  of  faith,  is 
made  wholly  to  depend  on  human  merit,  in  which  great  fundamental 
error  they  strictly  accord  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Papacy,  and 
of  the  ancient  Oriental  Christian  Churches.  In  fact,  Buddhism, 
Brahminism,  Paganism,  the  Papacy,  and  the  systems  of  the  Eastern 
Churches,  are  all  caurUerfeita  of  Christianity,  and  the  corrupt 
forms  of  the  Gospel  may  truly  be  considered  as  the  most  dangerous 
of  all  these  counterfeits,  because,  in  consequence  of  their  closer 
resemblance  -to  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible,  they  more  easily 
ensnare  the  ignorant  and  unwary  to  their  destruction.  The  points 
of  resemblance  between  Buddhism  and  Popery,  have  been  noticed  by 
several  travellers  and  missionaries.    One  of  the  most  striking,  is  the 
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monopoly  of  aU  power,  and  die  abeorptton  of  all  wealth  by  the  priest- 
hood. One  absolute  spiritual  head  is  acknowledged  at  Laasa  in 
the  Grand  Lama,  who  assumed  also  formerly  all  temporal  power ; 
his  rights  and  privileges  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Pope 
in  the  Roman  Vatican,  who  may,  therefore,  be  truly  designated  as  the 
Grand  Lama  of  Europe. 

As  soon  as  the  Lama  dies,  the  priests,  by  supposed  celestial  indica- 
tions, discover  an  infant  into  whom  his  soul  is  supposed  to  have 
transmigrated,  and  in  whose  name  all  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
affedrs  are  administered.  Every  great  district  has  its  Lama  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Grand  Lama,  but  absolute  in  his  own  district.  The 
system  of  strict  monastic  seclusion  and  celibacy,  prevails  as  much  as  in 
Popery ;  the  monks  called  jelums  or  ffyUmgs^  constitute  the  nobility, 
and  marriage  is  considered  both  vulgar  and  degrading;  they  live  in 
palace-like  monasteries,  in  complete  idleness,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
every  luxury;  while  the  rest  of  the  community  are  poor  and  degraded. 
The  superstitious  custom  of  pilgrimages  is  as  greatly  encouraged  in 
Buddhism,  as  in  Popery ;  the  lakes  of  Bawan  Hrad,  and  Manasaro^ 
wara,  are  situated  in  regions  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  so  high 
as  to  require  formidable  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in  their  access. 
They  are  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  people,  and  the  few  who 
can  succeed  in  reaching  them,  firmly  believe  they  have  by  this  meri- 
torious work  secured  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  and  the  reward  of 
heaven.  The  people  generally  hold  in  great  reverence  lofty  snow- 
capped peaks,  and  retired  mountain  lakes. 

The  religious  ceremonies  of  Buddhism  bear,  also,  so  striking  a 
resemblance  to  those  of  Popery,  that  it  is  said  to  be  scarcely  possible 
to  discover  any  difference ;  this  may  probably,  in  some  measure,  arise 
from  the  circumstance  of  Christianity  having  been  introduced  into 
most  of  the  Eastern  regions  of  Asia,  including  China,  as  late  as  the 
middle  ages,  when  it  had  already  become  corrupted.  One  of  their 
favourite  devotional  exercises,  is  turning  rapidly  with  the  hand  a  wheel 
containing  religious  inscriptions,  while  keeping  the  eyes  steadily  fixed 
upon  it ;  this  is  called  a  praying  machine,  and  may  be  considered  quite  as 
efficacious  as  the  rapid  prayers  mechanically  uttered  with  the  lips  by 
the  Popish  priests  and  devotees.  A  great  deal  of  noisy  discordant 
music  is  used  in  their  public  worship.  An  instance  of  the  low  morality 
inculcated  by  this  religious  system,  is  afforded  in  the  monstrous  form 
of  polygamy  existing  among  the  people,  vi«.,  the  union  of  one  wife 
to  several  husbands.  All  the  brothers  in  a  family  are  stated  to  have 
only  one  wife  chosen,  as  a  right,  by  the  eldest 

The  priesthood  in  Thibet  are  not  devoid  of  learning.  They  are 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  printing;  their  language  is  superior  in 
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sound  to  the  Chinesei  has  a  large  infusion  of  Sanscrit,  and  is  written 
from  left  to  right.  Large  piles  of  sacred  books  are  preserved  in  the 
mausoleum  of  the  Lama ;  they  have  an  Encyclopiediai  in  forty-four 
Tolumes;  and  a  system  of  Boodhism,  in  108  volumes,  including  an 
account  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  they  are  not  ignorant  of  astronomy. 

POPULATION  AND  HI8T0BT  OF  TABTABT. 

The  population  of  Tartary,  including  the  Chinese  division,  has  been 
calculated  at  about  20,000,000.  The  Mongols  and  the  Turks  are  the 
two  principal  races,  and  there  are  prominent  points  of  difference 
between  them.  The  Mongols  occupy  the  north  regions  of  the  great  chain 
of  Thianshan,  and  have  peculiar  features  which  border  on  deformity ; 
the  face  is  broad,  square,  and  flat,  with  high  cheek-bones,  the  nose 
greatly  depressed,  the  eyes  smaU,  black,  and  keen,  inclining  towards 
the  nose ;  thick  lips,  scanty  black  hair  upon  the  head,  eyebrows,  and 
chin;  complexion  dark  and  sallow;  their  figures  low,  spare,  but  mus* 
cular  and  active;  temperament  hot  and  hasty.  The  Calmuks,  Kalkas, 
Eluths,  and  Burats,  are  branches  of  this  race. 

The  Turks  are  a  much  handsomer  race ;  they  have  broad  foreheads, 
high  cheek-bones;  small,  but  not^oblique  eyes,  black  hair;  clear,  ruddy 
complexions;  persons  short,  stout,  and  active.  Their  chief  tribes  are 
the  Uzbeks,  Iktrkomans,  Kuzauxuks,  and  Mandtihurn.  The  religion  of 
the  Eastern  Tartars  consists  of  the  Shaman  doctrines  of  Buddhism, 
of  which  the  Grand  Lama  is  the  head;  those  of  Western  Tartary,  are 
rigid  Mohammedans.  Horse  flesh  is  the  favourite  food,  and  horses 
are  iattened  like  oxen;  but  as  this  article  of  food  is  expensive  and 
not  abimdant,  they  have  recourse  also  to  mutton.  They  drink  a 
fermented,  intoxicating  liquor,  made  of  mare's  milk,  called  Koumiss,  in 
which  they  freely  indulge;  a  Uiin,  acidulous  liquor  called  Bourn, 
made  from  grain,  is  also  much  in  use,  and  they  generally  breakfast 
on  tea  thickened  with  mUk,  flour,  and  butter. 

The  Tartars  are  a  wild  and  fierce  race,  delighting  in  war,  plunder, 
and  extermination;  they  have  no  pity  for  sex  or  age,  and  sell  as  slaves 
the  captives  they  do  not  murder,  and  convert  the  most  fertile  kingdoms 
into  solitary  deserts.  They  have  chiefly  owed  their  success  in  war 
to  their  enormous  masses  of  light  cavalry,  with  which  they  can  make 
sudden  and  desultory  attacks,  rapidly  overrunning  a  country,  while  by 
the  same  rapid  flight  they  defy  all  pursuit  They  are,  as  before  stated, 
distinctly  described  in  Scripture,  as  one  of  those  terrible  scourges, 
used  at  times  by  God  for  the  punishment  of  sinful  nations,  and  it  is 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  several  of  the  great  warriors  by  whom 
the  world  has  at  various  periods  been  devastated  have  themselves 
asserted,  as  an  excuse  for  their  ravages,  that  they  had  a  commissioii 
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firom  heayen.  This  is  distinctly  expressed  in  the  following  striking 
letter,  addressed  by  Gayouk  Khan,  son  of  Gengis  Khan,  to  Pope 
Innocent  the  Fourth,  in  reply  to  a  letter  offering  terms  of  peace  and 
alliance,  which  the  Pope  had  sent  him  by  two  Dominican  monks : — 

**L€tUr  ofOs  King  of  ike  Tartar*  io  the  Lord  Pope. 
'*  The  strength  of  Qod,  Qayook  Elum,  the  mkr  of  all  men,  to  the  great 
Pope.  You,  and  all  the  Ghristian  people  who  dwell  in  the  West,  haye  sent 
by  your  messengers  sure  and  certain  letters,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
peaoe  with  us.  This  we  haye  heard  firom  them,  and  it  is  contained  in  your 
letter.  Therefore,  if  you  desire  to  haye  peaoe  with  us,  you  Pope,  Emperors, 
all  Kings,  all  men  powerful  in  cities,  by  no  means  delay  to  oome  to  us  for 
the  purpose  of  concluding  peaoe,  and  you  will  hear  our  answer  and  our  wilL 
The  series  of  your  letters  contained  that  we  ought  to  be  baptised  and  to 
become  Christians ;  we  briefly  reply  that  we  do  not  understand  why  we 
ought  to  do  80.  As  to  what  is  mentioned  in  your  letters,  that  you  wonder 
at  the  elaughter  of  men,  and  chiefly  of  Christians,  especially  Hungarians, 
Poles,  and  Horarians,  we  shortly  answer,  that  this,  too,  we  do  not  under- 
stand. Neyertheless,  lest  we  should  seem  to  pass  it  oyer  in  silenoe^  we 
think  proper  to  reply  as  follows.  It  is  because  they  haye  not  obeyed  the 
precept  of  Qod  and  of  Gkogis-Khan,  and,  holding  bad  ooonoi],  haye  slain 
our  messengers;  wherefore  Gh>d  has  ordered  than  to  be  destroyed,  snd 
deliyered  them  into  our  hands.  Bat  if  Gk>d  had  not  done  it,  what  oould 
man  haye  done  to  man?  But  you,  inhabitants  of  the  West,  belieye  that 
yon  only  are  Christians,  and  despise  others;  bat  how  do  you  know  on 
whom  He  may  choose  to  bestow  his  fryour  ?  We  adore  Qod,  and,  in  his 
strength,  will  oyerwhehn  the  whole  earth  from  the  east  to  the  west.  But  if 
we  men  were  not  strengthened  by  Gh>d,  what  oould  we  do  ?  " 

In  the  audience  which  Gayonk  gave  the  monks,  when  asked  the 
reason  why  he  ravaged  the  world,  ''The  reason  is,"  replied  he, 
"  because  God  has  commanded  me,  as  well  as  my  imdes,  to  chastise 
guilty  nations."  Attila  and  Alario  equally  assumed  the  character  of 
ministers  of  God's  justice. 

Though  the  Tartars  have  been  able,  to  this  day,  to  preserve  in  a  great 
measure  their  semi-barbarous  independence,  even  against  the  greatest 
conquerors,  they  have  never  yet,  except  during  the  period  of  the  Mongo- 
lian empire  under  Timur,  settied  down  in  their  own  country  into  habits  of 
civilised  life ;  and  they  are  still  regarded  by  all  the  adjoining  nations  as 
the  terror  of  mankind.  They  are  reported,  however,  in  their  intercourse 
with  each  other  in  domestic  life,  to  retain  some  of  the  simplicity  and 
virtues  of  the  pastoral  age ;  to  be  kind,  hospitable,  and  frank,  and  not 
quarrelsome  or  cruel  among  themselves.  The  military  force  of  all  the 
Tartar  tribes  in  the  present  day,  is  estimated  at  300,000  horsemen, 
unequalled  in  the  world  for  the  strength  and  swiftness  of  the  horses, 
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and  the  hardihood  of  both  loen  and  hones  in  enduring  fatigue. 
Warfare  being  their  habitual  mode  of  life,  their  internal  government 
has  necessarily  assumed  the  form  of  a  military  despotism,  as  the  safety 
and  prosperity  of  the  whole  community  is  felt  to  depend  upon  implicit 
submission  to  the  authority  of  a  leader.  The  members  of  each  tribe, 
or  dan  are  united  to  each  other  through  maxriage  by  strong  here- 
ditary ties.  They  elect  a  chief,  in  whose  family  the  supreme  authority 
is  hereditary,  and  who  regulates  the  military  services  and  taxes 
required  of  each  fiimily;  and  a  number  of  tribes,  or  Oorooghs,  often 
unite  as  a  nation  under  one  Sovereign. 

The  Tartars  are  the  same  race  as  the  terrible  Scythians  of  ancient 
history,  and  the  ruthless,  desolating  Huns,  who  ravaged  Europe  under 
Attila,  and  other  chiefs,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  The  destinies 
of  Asia  have  been  successively  wielded  by  the  two  races  of  Tartary, 
the  Turks  and  the  Moguls.  The  Turks  having  repelled  the  invasion 
of  their  country  by  the  Saracen  Arabs,  poured  down,  with  their 
hordes  of  horsemen,  into  the  rich  plains  of  Asia,  and  after  several 
years  of  desultory  war&re,  they  completed  in  the  tenth  century  the 
conquest  of  Persia,  over  which  Turkish  princes  of  the  family  of  Selfuk 
ruled  for  two  centuries ;  *  they  established  themselves  in  Asia  Minor, 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  empire  of  the  East,  and  founded  four 
Sultanies  near  to  the  Euphrates ;  that  of  Bagdad,  (the  greatest,)  of 
Damasens,  Aleppo,  and  of  Iconium. 

The  only  missionary  e&xt  in  modem  times  for  the  conversion  to 
CSiristianity  of  the  population  of  Tartary  was  one  undertaken  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Snow  and  Hen- 
derson, on  the  Russian  frontiers  of  Siberia,  among  a  tribe  of  Burat 
Mongolians,  as  already  briefly  noticed.  These  devoted  men  patiently 
laboured  for  many  years  in  those  wild  regions  before  being  rewarded 
with  spiritual  fruits  of  their  exertions ;  they  conducted  schools,  which 
generally  were  well  attended,  the  people  exhibiting  a  desire  for  intd- 
lectual  knowledge ;  and  they  accomplished  a  complete  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  the  Mongolian  language,  which  has  been  published  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  When,  at  last,  they  were 
beginning  to  be  gladdened  by  some  oi  the  people,  whose  hearts  had 
been  brought  under  the  converting  power  of  Divine  grace,  openly 
embracing  Christianity,  the  jealousy  of  the  Greek  priests  was  aroused ; 
they  called  into  operation  the  Russian  law,  by  which  all  converts  from 
heathenism  to  Christianity  are  required  to  be  baptized  into  the  Russo- 
Greek  Church,  and  these  devoted  missionaries,  after  sixteen  years' 

*  The  Turks  are  descendants  of  Japhet,  and  the  Arabs  of  Shem.  Noah's 
prophecy,  that  Japhet  should  inhabit  the  tents  of  Shem,  was  thus  completely 
fulfilled;  for  the  Arabs  have  been  to  this  day  the  subjects  of  the  Turks. 
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penerering  toil,  received  an  intimation  to  leave  the  ooontry,  nnless 
they  consented  to  their  converts  joining  the  National  Chnrch.  The 
following  inteivsting  letter,  addressed  in  1847  to  the  Empress  of 
Bussia,  by  one  of  the  eonverts,  while  I  was  residing  in  that  ooontry , 
proves  that  some  of  the  good  seed  they  had  sown  is  still  bearing  fruit, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  of  those  wild  and  inclement  regions  are  not 
indisposed  to  the  reception  of  Divine  tmth.  The  answer  given  to  this 
touching  appeal  was,  I  beUeve,  that  it  would  be  submitted  to  the 
ecclesiastical  rulers  of  the  Established  Church : — 

**  To  the  high-bom,  honoured,  and  exalted  Empress  of  all  Russia, 
may  there  be  everlasting  peace.  ICay  the  gracious  fitvour  and  bless- 
ing of  the  Saviour,  the  ruler  of  heaven  and  earth,  ever  rest  on  her 
Majesty. 

'<  The  Petition  now  presented,  and  the  moumlul  matter  to  be  made 
known  concerning  the  condition  of  the  Mongol  Buriats  to  the 
honoured  mother  Empress,  is  as  follows : — ^Among  the  10,000  &mi- 
lies  of  the  Mongol  Buriats  there  are  few  children  able  to  read.  In 
vain  would  one  seek  for  a  girl  among  those  fimulies  who  is  ever 
taught ;  and  even  among  the  women  very  few  have  any  knowledge  of 
letters.  Ah!  the  result  of  examination  in  going  about  among  my 
brethren,  shows  this  to  be  the  nuserable  condition  in  which  they  are 
foimd. 

''Therefore,  most  mighty  kdy,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  presenting  myself  before  you,  I  humbly  make  known,  that  if, 
by  your  gracious  kindness,  there  were  a  school  appointed  to  be 
formed  among  our  Buriat  people,  many  girls  would  learn.  There  are 
many  poor  persons  among  us,  whose  children  are  in  a  miserable  state ; 
to  these  parents  it  would  be  a  great  happiness  to  have  their  children 
taught  and  otherwise  cared  for.  Our  Buriat  people  are  accustomed 
to  think  it  is  well  for  men  and  boys  to  learn  to  reed,  but  for  girls  to 
be  taught  there  is  no  use ;  and  so  for  this  object  they  unfortunately 
do  not  strive  much. 

'<  If  you,  then,  honoured  Empress,  would  establish  a  school  to 
enlighten  the  Buriat  people,  many  girls  would  learn  much. 

''  This,  then,  is  the  Petition  of  an  imworthy,  lowly  worm,  a  payer 
of  tribute,  among  the  Chorinsky  Buriats.  May  it  be  granted  for  the 
sake  of  the  holy  name  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  among  the  Mongolian 
subjects  of  the  great  Emperor  may  the  knowledge  of  the  gracious 
Saviour  be  widely  spread.    Amen. 

<'  A  subject  of  the  Chorinsky  Mongol  Buriat  tribes, 

"(Signed)  Shaodub,  son  of  Kenat. 

<'  From  the  Government  of  Irkutsk,  in  the  province  of  Siberia, 
"  December  22, 1847." 
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Central  Asia  was  next  OYerrun  by  the  Mogul  Tartars,  who 
succeeded  in  the  following  centuries  in  widely  extending  their  con- 
quests, both  east  and  west,  and  in  founding,  under  celebrated  leaders, 
several  great  empires.  The  first  of  these  was  Zingis  Khan,  or 
Gengis  K.han,  who  with  his  bands  of  Mongolian  followers,  made 
the  conquest  of  Persia,  Kussia,  and  part  of  Poland,  and  began 
that  of  China,  which  was  completed  by  his  successors;  so  that, 
with  the  exception  of  India,  he  held  the  sole  rule  over  Asia, 
and  an  extensive  part  of  the  north  of  Europe.  This  vast  empire 
became  weakened,  by  being  divided  among  his  sons,  until  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  famous  Timur-bek,  or  Tamerlane,  a  descendant 
of  Gengis  Khan,  conquered  Persia  and  Asia  Minor,  taking  prisoner  the 
haughty  Bajazet,  whom  he  carried  about  in  a  cage,  checked  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Turks  in  Roumelia,  obtained  possession  of  India  and 
China,  and  founded  the  great  empire  of  the  Moguls,  making  Samar- 
cand,  in  Western  Tartary,  its  magnificent  capital.  This  vast  empire 
was  gradually  dismembered,  after  the  death  of  Tamerlane ;  the  Turks 
subdued  all  Tartary,  as  far  as  the  boundaries  of  India  and  China,  and 
extending  their  conquests  £ur  into  Europe,  established  the  Ottoman 
empire ;  but  they  never  obtained  any  permanent  possession  of  Tartary, 
the  wild  tribes  from  whom  they  themselves  are  descended,  maintaining 
to  this  day  their  complete  independence  of  them.  The  Tartars  were, 
for  a  time,  driven  out  of  China  by  native  princes ;  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  however,  the  M&ndshut  Tartars  regained  possession  of  China, 
adding  to  that  empii^  the  whole  of  Mongolia,  and  of  Eastern  Tartary 
as  far  as  the  boundary  of  the  mountains  of  Beloar  Tag  ;  they  founded 
in  .China  a  dynasty  of  Tartar  Emperors,  who  have  preserved  the 
throne  until,  debased  by  ignorance,  luxury,  and  vice,  and  stupefied  by 
opium,  they  are  again  likely  to  be  expelled  by  the  present  powerful 
native  insurrection. 
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The  result  of  the  foregoing  rapid  survey  of  these  magnificent 
r^ons  exhibits  every  sign  of  a  frightful  decline  from  a  former 
state  of  greatness  and  prosperity.  Although  there  are  a  few 
large,  populous,  and  commereial  towns  yet  in  existence,  even 
the  most  flourishing  of  these  bear  the  marks  of  decay,  and  the 
inhabitants,  whether  viewed  in  their  religious,  intellectual,  or 
social  aspect,  seem  to  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  semi-barbarism. 
The  grossest  ignorance  everywhere  prevails  respecting  agricul- 
ture,  manafactures,   and  even  the  simplest  branches  of  the 
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industrial  arts  ;  vast  tracts  of  rich  and  prodoetive  land  remain 
wholly  uncultivated ;  and  wild,  wandering,  predatory  trihes 
now  occupy  countries,  formerly  inhabited  by  some  of  the  most 
populous,  mighty,  and  highly'dvilized  nations  of  the  world. 
"  Over  the  rich  and  fertile  countries,''  says  the  Rer.  J.  Hartley, 
*  where  Mahommedanism  has  established  itself,  a  mysteriously 
ilighting  influence  has  gone  forth,  and  regions  inexhaustible 
in  their  productiveness,  if  only  the  industrial  enei^es  of  man 
were  duly  exercised  upon  them,  are  left  waste  and  nncnl- 
tivated." 

If  the  reason  be  asked  why  this  fairest  portion  of  the  earth, 
supposed  to  have  been  chosen  at  the  creation  as  the  site  of  Para- 
dise^* should  thus  have  been  transformed  into  a  barren,  deso- 
late wilderness,  and  the  thinly  scattered  inhabitants  reduced  to  a 
state  of  brutish  degradation,  the  answer  will  be  found  in  the 
Word  of  Grod,  where  all  the  calamities  that  were  to  overwhdm 
these  nations  in  destruction  were  distinctly  foretold  by  His  mes- 
sengers the  prophets,  long  before  their  occurrence,  as  being  sent 
for  the  punishment  of  their  pride,  idolatry,  and  wickedness,  and 
of  their  persecution  of  His  chosen  people.  The  judgments 
denomced  against  the  Egyptians,!  Chaldeans,^  Assyrians, § 
Medes  and  Persians,  by  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel, 
Habakkuk,  and  Nahum,  have  been  so  literally  fulfilled,  even 
in  the  most  minute  particulars,  that  they  coostitote  some  of 
the  most  striking  testimonies  to  the  truth  of  the  plenary 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 

Should  it,  however,  be  said  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were 

•  Eden  hM  been  pkoed  in  Armeab}  but  after  dl  the  nBoarees  of 
learning,  and  reseaichef  of  geognphen,  nothing  can  be  eatisfiietorily 
Affirmed  on  the  Bubjeot.  Sden  ie  deoUned  to  hs? e  been  ntevsected  by  the 
rirera  Hiddekel,  or  ^e  ^^gris,  and  the  Euphrates  (Gen.  ii.  14),  which  hae 
led  to  the  oondnBion,  that  the  abode  of  our  first  parents  wae  in  a  part  of 
the  oovntiy  of  South  Armenia.  '*  The  rnren  I^hon  asid  €Hihoii  maj  haro 
been  anlfy  branohes  of  the  two  hnrger  riven,  as  tlw  two  word*  in  tiw 
Oriental  kngoa^Bi  are  appeBatiTea,  separate  or  prefixed,  signifying  a  stnam 
in  general."— i>r.  J.  J^e  Smith,  m  JOHo**  Biblical  Cj^clqpmdi^B,  ArU 
Faradise, 

t  Isa.  xix. ;  Jer.  xlri,  26  5  Eaek.  ixix.  9—17. 

X  lea.  xiii. ;  Isa.  ilrii.  6, 10,  IS ;  Jer.  li  9—60 }  Habahkok  ii. 

{  Isa.  X.  6 ;  xir.  26 ;  xxxi.  8. 
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notgenerallj  known  to  these  nations,  thej  were  not  left  without 
equally  distinct  providential  warnings  g£  God's  just  anger  against 
them.  The  confusion  of  tongues  and  consequent  dispersion  of 
the  descendants  of  Noah^  on  account  of  their  arrogant  and  impious 
pride  in  attempting  to  scale,  as  it  were,  the  heavens,  bj  the 
erecticm  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  was  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.* 
The  Awful  plagues  with  which  the  Egyptians  were  visited  on 
account  of  their  daring  rebellion  against  God  were  demonstrationB 
of  His  sovereign  power,  justice,  and  holiness,  with  which  all 
the  Asiatic  nations  must  have  been  well  acquainted,  f  Similar 
warnings  were,  from  time  to  time,  subsequently  given,  such  as 
the  pardon  of  Nineveh,  on  her  obeying  the  call  to  repentance,  X 
and  her  subsequent  destruction,  for  the  repetition  of  her 
iniquities ;  the  miraculous  delivery  of  the  three  children  of  Israel 
from  the  fiery  furnace ;  the  wonderful  history  of  the  punish- 
ment and  restoration  of  Nebuchadneflzar ;  the  sodden  destruc- 
tion of  Bebhaezar,  while  impiously  gknrying  and  revelling  in  the 
greatness  and  magnificence  <^  his  earthly  possessions,  fovgettiiig 
the  signal  manifestations  of  God's  power  axid  mercy  to  his 
fkther  ;  and  the  wonderful  preservation  of  Daniel  in  the  lions' 
den.§ 

The  constant  intercourse  of  all  these  nations  with  the 
Isradites,  duri^  the  height  of  their  prosperity  in  the 
reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  when  Judaaa  was  visited 
hj  many  of  the  wise  and  learned  men  of  the  East, — as 
well  as  the  dispersum  of  the  Jews  over  all  Asia  during 
the  seventy  years'  captivity,  must  have  largely  contributed 
to  the  diffusion  among  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  true  diaracter  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
as  revealed  in  his  Holy  Law.  God  did  not  leave  himseli^ 
therefore^  without  witnesses  in  those  primitive  ages.  The  same 
long-suffering  mercy  was  displayed  after  the  advent  of  Christ, 
and  the  accomplishment  of  His  stupendous  "work  of  man's 
redemption ;— for  the  ^orious  light  that  burst  upon  the 
world  from  Calvary,  after  the  great  Bedeemer  had  exclaimed, 
''It  is  finished,"  spread,  during  the  first  centuries  of  Chris- 
tianity,  through  every  region  of  the  East,  including  China. 

*  G«n.  zi.  9.  t  Exodus  vii.,  Tiii,  ix. 

%  Nahum  li.,  iii.  §  Dan.  ii— yiL 
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There  were  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Pentecost,  **  Jews,  devout  meiiy 
out  of  everj  nation  under  heaven."  ^*  Parthians,  and  Medes^ 
and  Elamites,  and  the  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in  Judsa, 
and  Cappadoda,  in  Pontus  and  Asia ;  in  Phrygia  and 
Pamphjlia ;  and  in  £^7pt,  and  in  the  parts  of  Lybia,  about 
Cjrene ;  strangers  of  Rome,  Jews  and  proeel jtes,  Cretes  and 
Arabians."*  During  the  first  great  persecution  of  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem,  we  read  that  ^  thej  that  were  scattered 
abroad  went  everTwhere,  preaching  the  Word."!  Paul  and 
Barnabas  preached  in  Asia  Minor  and  Ankbia,  and  the  founda* 
tion  of  the  seven  Apocalyptic  Churches  was  the  fmit  of  their 
labours  in  the  former  country. 

The  Epistle  of  James  is  addressed  to  the  twelve  tribes,  which 
are  scattered  abroad.  Origen,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Ambrose, 
Baronius,  and  other  writers,  testify  that  Thomas  preached  in 
Parthia  and  other  eastern  countries  ;  that  Matthew  preached  in 
Media,  and  that  Thaddeus,  Adeus,  Agens,  and  Mares,  disciples 
of  Thomas,  laboured  in  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  and  Persia.  The 
wide  dissemination  of  Christianity  in  the  East  was  greatly  pro- 
moted by  the  many  severe  persecutions  the  Christians  suffered, 
both  from  the  Pagan  Emperors  of  Rome,  and  from  the  hierarchy  of 
bigoted,  intolerant  Christian  Churches,  such  as  the  persecutions 
carried  on  by  the  Arians,  and  those  arising  frpm  the  protracted 
Monophysite  and  Nestorian  controversies.  On  all  such  occasions 
the  victims  of  persecution  fled  for  refuge  to  the  retired  districts  of 
Asia.  Armenia  was,  we  know,  converted  in  the  fourth  century 
by  the  preaching  of  Gregory,  consecrated  first  Bishop  of  the  Ar- 
menian Church ;  Iberia  (now  Georgia),  by  a  female,  who  had  been 
carried  thither  a  captive ;  and  part  of  Ethiopia,  by  Frumentius, 
appointed  Bishop  of  the  Ethiopians,  by  Athanasius,  Bishop  of 
Alexandria.  In  234  Barsabas,  a  Nestorian,  who  had  fled  into 
Khorassan  to  escape  the  persecution  of  Sapor,  the  Persian 
Eing,  became  Bishop  of  Mam,  which  office  he  held  fifteen 
years ;  and  in  420,  a  metropolitan  was  sent  to  that  place  by  the 
Patriarch  of  Jaballacha.  Many  converts  were  also  made  in 
India,  in  the  same  century. 

After  the  secession  of  the  Christians  of  Armenia  and  Eur- 
•  Acta  ii.  B,  9, 10, 11.  f  Acts  yiii.  4. 
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^istan  from  the  general  Church  in  the  fifth  oenturj,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Monophjsite  and  Nestorian  controyersies,  the 
Armenian  and  Nestorian  Churches  continued  to  hihour  with 
great  seal  in  the  work  of  Missions  throughout  the  East. 
Christianity  was  widely  disseminated  in  Persia^  for  it  is  recorded 
that  in  the  fifth  century  Ahdas,  hishop  of  Suza,  in  Persia, 
having  destroyed  a  fire-temple,  called  the  Pyrosum^  and  refused 
to  rebuild  it  when  commanded  by  King  Isdagerdes,  was  put  to 
death,  that  all  the  Christian  Churches  were  demolished,  and 
the  Christians  cruelly  persecuted  during  his  reign  and  that  of 
his  successor,  Yararenes. 

The  Nestorian  Missions  in  Asia,  which  had  commenced  in 
the  third,  were  continued  until  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  the 
more  active  periods  were  from  the  seventh  to  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  their  Patriarchs  sent  arch- 
bishops as  far  as  China. 

In  the  sixth  century,  after  fixing  the  head  of  their  sect  at 
Seleuda,  they  established  numerous  societies  in  all  parts  of 
Persia^  India,  Arabia,  and  in  Syria.  In  the  seventh  century 
they  showed  incredible  industry  and  perseverance,  by  which 
the  vast  empire  of  China  was  enlightened.  Seventy  mission- 
aries, whose  names  are  preserved,  were  settled  there.  The 
Emperor  Coacumj  who  reigned  from  650  to  684,  commanded 
Christian  churches  to  be  erected  in  all  the  provinces ;  the 
Gospel  was  promulgated  in  ten  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  all 
the  cities  were  supplied  with  churches.  In  699  the  Christians 
were  persecuted  in  some  of  the  provinces. 

In  the  eighth  century  (714),  a  metropolitan  was  sent  into 
China,  and  three  active  missionaries,  John,  Kielie,  and  Ejeho. 
The  Emperor  had  a  church  of  his  own,  which  he'  adorned  with 
the  statues  of  his  ancestors.  In  757  the  Emperor  Socnm 
ordered  a  great  many  churches  to  be  built.  Christianity  pros- 
pered under  his  successor  in  780.  In  778  the  celebrated 
Patriarch  Timotheus  sent  forth  missionaries,  who  established 
Christianity  among  the  Tartars,  and  also  laboured  in  China 
and  India. 

In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  the  Nestorians  continued 
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their  mmovaaj  undertakings,  especiaUj  among  the  Tartars  be- 
yond mount  Imaus ;  the  Moguls^  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
Tartarjy  or  Asiatic  Scjthia,  lived  under  Christian  bishops.  In 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  the  celebrated  race  of  Chris- 
tian kings,  called  Frester  John,  are  reported  to  have  lived.  The 
first  of  these  Mogul  princes  (who  had  about  200,000  subjects) 
resided  in  Caracorum,  six  hundred  miles  north«-west  of  Pekin ; 
he  was  baptiased  bj  Nestwian  priests.  His  second  and  third 
saccessors  made  conquests  (1046)  in  Aida  as  far  as  Eashgar 
and  the  Adds  of  Traasoxiana  and  Persia.  The  last  of  the  race 
was  slain  bj  Ckngis  Khan,  about  1202.  The  converts  to 
Christianitj  during  these  reigns  were  innumerable  ;  they  have 
since  become  Mussulmans.  Grengis  Khan,  the  great  Mogul 
conqueror,  married  a  daughter  of  PresCer  John,  a  isealous  Chris* 
tian.  One  of  his  grandsons,  Kublai,  completed  the  conquest  of 
China  (1279),  and  removed  his  court  to  Chambalu,  or  Pekin. 
He  encouraged  Christianity.  The  Papal  Missions  to  the 
Moguls  and  to  China  commenced  in  the  thirteenth  century,  when 
embassies  were  sent  to  them  by  Popes  Innocent  lY.,  Nicho- 
las UI.,  and  Nicholas  lY. 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  Mohammedanism  had  gained 
the  ascendancy  over  Christianity  in  Asia,  and  this  was  com- 
pleted under  the  fierce  persecutions  of  Tamerlane.  But  in 
China  the  Nestorians  continued  to  maintain  missionaries,  not- 
withstanding occasional  persecution.  In  1602  the  Patriarch 
Elias  sent  four  bishops,  Thomas,  Jaballaha,  Bienha,  and  James^ 
into  India  and  China.  They  preached  the  Gospel,  though  not 
in  all  respects  free  from  error.*  This  summary  view  of  the 
missionary  efforts  undertaken  for  the  evangelisation  of  the 
Asiatic  nations  in  former  ages,  will  be  concluded  by  the  following 
remarks  of  the  American  Board  of  Missions :— - 

^  The  miBsionary  body  of  Christians,  which  was  planting  the 
standard  of  the  cross  oyer  the  vast  regions  of  centrsl  Asia,  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  either  numerous,  or  powerful;  and  it  had  in  those  days  no 


*  The  authorities  from  which  this  brief  sketch  has  been  taken  are  chiefly 
Mosheim,  Gibbon,  and  an  interesting  account  prepared  by  the  American 
Board  of  Missions,  and  inserted  in  the  '*  Missionary  Herald  "  for  August, 
1888. 
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printing-press — ^that  self-preserring,  self-propagating  power,  reserved 
by  the  God  of  heaven  for  the  churches  and  missions  of  these  ktter 
days;  and  indeed  few  of  the  fJEu^ilities  which  are  given  to  us. 
Nevertheless  it  cultivated  a  wide  field,  and  gathered  numerous 
churches.  The  people  were  Pagans  when  the  missionaries  went  among 
them ;  and  it  seems  unquestionahle  that  the  Christian  religion  became 
the  predominant  religion  among  the  pastoral  tribes  over  the  great 
plateau  of  central  Asia ;  and  once  or  twice  it  was  almost  the  pre- 
dominant religion  in  China.  And  when  the  Nestorian  Churches  in 
central  Asia  were  supplanted  and  destroyed,  it  was  not  by  a  Pagan 
power,  but  by  the  sword  of  Mohammed." 

*'  Is  it  not  most  remarkable,  in  the  course  of  divine  Providence,  that 
a  Church  in  the  interior  regions  of  Asia,  which  for  so  many  centuries 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  spiritual  lights  of  the  world,  should 
now  be  in  the  process  of  re-illumination  by  means  of  a  mission  from  a 
continent,  of  the  existence  of  which  no  one  of  the  long  succession  of 
Nestorian  missionaries  had  a  thought?  The  light  of  the  Gospel, 
having  visited  the  ends  of  the  earth,  is  travelling  back  to  the  centre 
where  it  had  been  extinguished." 

The  following  Additional  details  respecting  the  efu-lj  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  Tartary  and  China,  partly  de- 
rived from  a  little  work  recently  pnblbhed,  entitled  **  Christianitj 
in  China,"  will  be  foand  interesting  in  connexion  witb  the 
remarkable  politico-religious  revolutionaiy  movement  now  pro- 
ceeding in  the  last  of  these  countries : — 

"  The  Syrian  metropolitan  of  the  Malabar  coast  always  subscribes 
himself,''  says  Gutzlaff,  "  the  metropolitan  of  all  Hindostan  and  China. 
Kwan-yun-chang,  a  celebrated  Chinese  writer,  is  said  to  mention  the 
birth  of  the  Saviour  in  the  Ghrotto,  exposed  to  all  the  winds;  his 
death;  his  reftuirection ;  his  ascension;  and  the  impressions  in  his 
holy  feet  In  the  Shin-seen-tung-ken — a  history  of  all  religions,  in 
Chinese — Christianity  is  detailed  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  it  was  known  in  China  long  before  the  entrance  of  the  Jesuits — 
but  only  in  a  circumscribed  sphere  and  very  imperfectly." 

"  The  only  record,"  says  another  writer,  "  yet  found  in  China  itself 
of  the  labours  of  the  Nestorians  is  the  celebrated  monument,  which 
was  discovered  at  Sin-gan-fu  (the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire),  in 
Shensi,  in  1625 ;  and  though  the  discussion  regarding  its  authenticity 
has  been  rather  warm  between  the  Jesuits  and  their  opponents,  the ' 
weight  of  evidence,  both  internal  and  external,  regarding  its  verity, 
leaves  no  doubt  It  has  been  recently  carefully  translated  fifom  the 
original  by  Dr.  Bridgman,  and  published  in  parallel  columns  with  the 
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originali  and  a  Latin  and  French  yendon;  the  three  yersions  differ 
among  themselyes,  and  Dr.  Bridgman  remarks,  in  relation  to  this 
discrepancy,  *  that  were  a  hundred  Chinese  students  employed  on  the 
document,  they  would  probably  each  give  a  different  view  of  the 
meaning  in  some  parts  of  the  inscription.' " 

This  very  remarkable  inscription^  written  in  the  usual  highlj 
florid  and  allegorical  style  of  the  Oriental  people,  embodies 
the  leading  features  of  the  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa«- 
ment ;  it  sets  forth,  though  with  some  degree  of  obscurity,  the 
Gospel  dispensation,  and  bestows  the  warmest  encomiums  on 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  is  written  on  a  stone-slab,  ten  feet 
long  and  five  feet  broad,  and  a  cross  is  sculptured  upon  it,  with 
a  legend,  in  characters  partly  foreign  and  partly  Chinese.  This 
remarkable  stone  was  raised  and  deposited  by  order  of  the 
Mandarins,  in  a  temple  of  idols,  after  the  Tartars,  who  had 
completely  lapsed  into  Paganism,  had,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, established  the  present  dynasty  (1644).  The  inscription 
concludes  as  follows : — 

"Erected  (a.d.  781),  the  second  year  of  S.ienchung  [the  ninth 
Emperor]  of  the  great  Tang  dynasty,  in  the  first  month,  and  the 
seventh  day.  The  priest  Ningshu  (King  Tsing  ?)  being  special  law 
lord,  and  preacher  to  those  of  the  illustrious  religion  throughout  the 
regions  of  the  east" 

This  inscription  has  been  coi^ectured  by  some  to  be  a  fraud 
practised  by  the  Popish  missionaries,  in  order  to  convince 
the  natives  of  the  early  existence  of  Christianity  in  their 
country.  This  is,  however,  extremely  improbable,  since  the 
fact  of  Christianity  having  been  promulgated  in  the  primitive 
ages  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Asia  is  amply  established 
by  historical  testimony,  without  there  being  any  necessity  for 
having  recourse  to  such  an  imposture :  *  there  is  every  reason 
to  consider  it  a  narration  in  the  Chinese  figurative  style,  of  the 
labours  of  the  Nestorian  missionaries  among  them. 

**  The  story  of  Prester  John,  a  Christian  King,  whose  skull  Gengis 
Khan  caused  to  be  mounted  in  silver  and  used  as  a  drinking  cup,  has 
already  been  mentioned.  Marco  Polo  found  one  of  his  descendants, 
George,  King  of  the  Keraites,  on  the  throne.    A  letter  is  extant 

•  A  tnmiation.  of  this  curious  insoription,  from  the  French,  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix. 
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written  by  Omestabulaiius,  an  Armenian,  to  the  Sing  of  Cyprus  (in 
1342),  in  which  he  describes  the  Christians  of  Tangouth,  and  says, 
*  This  is  the  country  out  of  which  the  three  Kiugs  came  to  Bethlehem 
to  adore  Christ,  and  the  people  of  the  country  are  Christians.  I  myself 
have  been  in  their  churches  and  seen  paintings  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of 
the  three  Kings,^ne  presenting  the  gold,  the  second  the  frankin- 
cense, and  the  third  the  myrrh.  Through  these  three  Kings  they 
had  the  knowledge  of  the  faith  of  Christ;  and  through  them  the 
Khan,  and  all  his  people,  were  made  Christians.  When  they  go  to 
salute  the  great  Khan,  they  first  enter  the  church  and  salute  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  then  go  and  salute  the  Khan.  We  found  also  many 
Christians  dispersed  through  the  eastern  country,  and  many  goodly 
churches,  lofty  and  ancient,  which  had  been  despoiled  by  the  Tartars. 
The  Christians  of  the  country,  when  they  come  into  the  presence  of 
the  Khan,  who  now  reigns,  are  received  with  the  greatest  honour, 
treated  liberally,  and  none  suffered  to  annoy  them.  And  though  by 
reason  of  their  sins,  Christ  has  no  one  to  preach  his  name  in  these 
regions,  yet  He  Himself  preacheth  for  Himself,  and  declareth  it  by 
his  own  most  holy  virtues  in  such  manner  that  the  natives  of  these 
countries  believe  in  Christ.' " — (''  Christianity  in  China,"  p.  24.) 

The  first  Christian  missionaries  sent  from  Europe  to  Asia 
were  Dominicans  and  Franciscans.  Alarmed  at  the  threatened 
inroads  of  the  Mongolians  into  Earope,  under  the  famous 
Grengis  Khan,  Pope  Innocent  the  Tenth  decided,  at  the  first 
Council  of  Lyons,  in  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, to  send  missionaries  to  the  Tartars,  who  were  then  masters 
of  China,  in  order  to  averts  if  possible,  the  horrors  of  an  inva- 
sion of  these  fierce  barbarians  hj  bringing  them  under  the 
civilizing  and  softening  influences  of  Christianity.  The  Domi- 
nicans first  risked  themselves  among  the  Mongolian  bands  that 
were  encamped  at  the  mouth  of  the  Volga ;  they  were  followed 
by  the  Franciscans,  who,  in  1247^  arrived  under  the  yellow 
tent  of  the  Emperor  Gayouk  (the  son  of  heaven),  son  of  Grengis 
Elian,  and  they  assisted  at  his  installation,  together  with  4,000 
Ambassadors  and  a  great  number  of  Emirs  and  Princes  of  the 
blood,  dressed  in  most  gorgeous  apparel,  which  contrasted  sin- 
gularly with  the  simple  habits  of  the  monks.  Although  the 
Emperor  sent  the  monks  awaj  with  a  pompous  replj  to  the 
Pope's  letter,  the  Nestorian  missionaries  already  in  the  country 
were  kindly  treated,  and  allowed  to  prosecute  their  labours. 
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dautirndtf  eoDliimed  to  be  lolenAed  sad  psrtisOj  profiessed^ 
llioiigli  in  s  oomipted  fomi,  tbroaglKNit  Pefsu,  Tsitsrj,  and 
€%ina,  and  three  Embassies  from  Popes  soeeeeded  each  other 
wbich  were  more  snooessfiil  than  the  first,  until  the  expvdnon 
of  the  native  Chinese  Sovereigns  by  the  Mantchoo  Tartar^ 
who|y  being  themsdves  BaddhiatSy  strictly  prohibited  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianitj  throoghoot  China  and  Eastern  Tartaiy  ; 
since  which  period  Paganism  has  become  geoenSkj  dominant 

In  ihe  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  centmry,  the  Choreh  of 
Rome  made  another  effort  to  send  missionaries  into  China,  and 
the  celebrated  Frands  Xavier,  the  Jesuit  lather  who  first 
established  missions  in  India,  died  in  the  small  island  of  San- 
cian^  almost  within  sight  of  China,  when  on  his  waj  to  intro- 
doce  Popery  into  those  heathen  regions.  Several  other  attempts 
were  made,  bnt  it  was  not  until  1775  thai  Fathers  Roggiero 
and  Bicd,  having  previously  accompanied  the  PiMrtoguese 
Admiral  to  Canton,  smuggled  themselves  on  shore  as  Envoys 
from  the  Grovemor  of  Canton  to  the  Yioeroy.  The  Jesuits 
have  ever  since  ecmtinued  to  maintain  missionaries  in  China, 
often  at  an  enormous  expense,  and  sometimes  at  the  imminent 
nA  of  their  lives^  during  periods  (^  severe  persecution.  They 
adopted  the  plan  c^  smuggling  Chinese  youths,  the  sons  of  con* 
verts,  out  of  the  country,  bringing  them  in  English  ships  to 
London,  and  thence  to  the  great  Propaganda  Colleges  at  Rome 
and  Naples.  Some  years  since  I  saw  seven  young  Chinese 
just  arrived  from  China  by  this  route.  After  remaining  for 
about  six  years  in  the  College,  they  were  to  be  sent  back  to 
China  by  the  same  circuitous  route. 

The  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  missionary 
operations  of  the  Jesuits  are  conducted  in  China  was  communi* 
cated  to  me  by  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  with  whom  I  travelled 
and  who  bad  lived  fifteen  years  in  that  country  as  a  missionary ; 
its  accuracy  can,  therefore,  be  relied  upon.  Their  missionary 
character  and  objects  are  kept  a  profound  secret^  and  their  only 
avowed  pursuits  are  those  of  physicians  or  teachers  of  mathe- 
matics and  the  fine  arts,  in  which  capacities  they  find  admission 
among  aU  classes,  even  into  the  imperial  palace.  They  can  only 
venture  to  pursue  their  missionary  vocation  at  night,  and  in 
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difigiiise.  Thej  have  obtained  a  tolerablj  lai^e  number  of 
adherents  among  the  lower  orders  and  in  the  remote  provinces, 
bat  thej  have  only  sacceeded  in  this  by  means  of  a  dishonest 
compromise  of  the  pure  and  saving  truths  of  the  Gospel,  in 
allowing  the  converts  to  retain  many  of  their  Pagan  prejudices 
and  idolatrous  ceremonies ;  for  they  consider  their  great  object 
gained  if  they  enlarge  the  number  of  their  nominal  followers, 
however  destitute  these  may  be  of  real  conversion  of  heart.  It 
has,  consequently,  been  seen,  in  the  recent  revolution  in  China, 
that  the  places  of  worship  and  images  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
converts,  and  those  ci  the  Buddhists,  have  been  destroyed 
together,  the  rebels  drawing  no  distinction  between  them. 
Some  of  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Society  of  Jesuits  for  the 
conduct  of  their  missionaries  will  be  found  in  the  suljoined 
note,  and  will  fully  show  the  worldly  and  ambitious  nature  of 
the  secret  principles  of  their  order.* 

*  "  Of  these  rules,  the  following  aie  the  principal :— - 

'*  1.  A  missionaiy  who  hopes  for  saooess  most  assume  the  chancter  of  a 
divme  or  philosopher  of  the  country  m  which  he  preaches.  This  conduct 
Temores  great  part  of  the  prejudice  usually  entertained  against  foreigners, 
A  Jesuit,  therefore^  as  soon  as  he  enters  upon  his  office  in  a  heathen 
country,  ohanges  his  ohanotor.  In  India  he  becomes  a  Brahmin  i  in  Siam, 
a  Talapsin ;  in  China,  either  a  Bonxe^  or  a  Confucian  and  philosopher ;  in 
Africa,  he  i^pears  a  Marabou.  A  poor  Capuchin  or  Dominican  reUuns  his 
European  character,  and  makes  that  of  a  mendicant  friar  conaiBtent  with 
that  of  a  preacher.  Henoe  he  is  of  little  or  no  repute^  whilst  the  Jesuit,  in 
his  mask,  gains  the  hearts  and  attention  of  the  people. 

**  2.  A  missionary  must  make  it  his  most  earnest  endeavour  to  he 
fitrouxed  at  Court.  In  order  thereto  he  must  leave  no  means  untried,  by 
presents,  by  respect,  by  attendance^  and  other  the  like  practices,  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  afl&irs. 

*'  8.  He  must,  if  possible,  insinuate  himself  so  far  into  the  confidence  of 
the  great  and  powerful,  that  he  may  be  consulted  in  matters  of  state  and 
goremment.  A  missionazy  who  has  suooeeded  in  this  may  preach  on 
securely.  There  are  some  other  rules  on  this  head,  which,  for  the  sake  of 
brerity,  I  omit. 

«  4.  A  missionary  must  conform  to  the  opinions  and  customs  of  the 
people  he  is  sent  to,  prorided  they  be  not  manifestly  inconsistent  with  the 
fidth  he  IB  commissioned  to  preach. 

«<  6.  He  must  make  use  of  whatever  has  the  appearance  of  truth  and 
piety  in  the  religion  of  the  country  where  he  preaches,  and  endeatrour  to 
reoonoik  it  to  his  own  doctrine.  It  is  not  material  that  this  cannot  be  done 
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Most  tnilj^  ibereAfte,  ean  It  be  mdd^  with  regard  to  all  1 
natioD^  in  the  words  <^  the  iDspired  Paalmiaf,  "^  The  Lo^ 
made  known hia  aalyatioa ;  hiarighteoaaneflBhath  heopenlj shown 
in  the  sighi  of  the  heathen."  *  Th^,  howeyer,  most  morale- 
fnlly  demised  the  riches  of  God's  goodness  and  ]ong-soffiering» 
by  wickedly  either  rgecting  or  perrerting  His  most  precioaa 
offisr  ci  free  mercj  throogh  fiuth,  in  the  pro^tiat<V7  sacrifiee 
of  a  Redeemer.  This  last  act  filled  np  the  enp  of  their  iniqiiitj ; 
their  corroplion  of  the  gknrioos  Goi^  was  visited  with  a  far 
heayier  panishment  than  all  their  ^evioos  acts  of  rebeUioo; 
the  foretold  retribntiTe  judgments  were  let  loose  apon  them  by 
the  raising  ap  of  the  power  c^  the  false  prophet  in  the  peraoa 
of  Mshomety  whose  hordes  of  fierce  and  cmel  foUowera^  like 
swarms  of  devouring  locusts,  ravaged  all  those  rich  and  bean- 
tifol  countries^  establishing  his  soul-destrojing  delusion  on  the 
ruins  of  a  corrupted  Christianitj.  Alter  the  invasion  of  the 
SaracCTSy  some  of  the  regions  of  Asia  enjoyed  short  periods  of 
prosperity,  under  the  empires  of  the  Persiansy  Moguls,  Greeks, 
and  Romans ;  but  these  were  only  of  temporary  duration,  and 
the  people  were  continually  exposed  to  the  horrors  of  war, 
by  the  rise  and  fall  of  rival  dynasties,  until  they  at  last  were 
reduced  to  their  present  wretched  and  deplorable  condition. 
How  signally  does  the  whole  history  of  these  Asiatic  nations 
verify  the  saying  of  Job,  ''He  (Grod)  is  wise  in  heart,  and 
mighty  in  strength ;  who  hath  hardened  higna^lf  against  him 
and  prospered?"! 

without  distortuig  the  hftithmi  m  well  as  the  Chrirtiaii  leligioii.  The  little 
gin  oommitted,  upon  aueh  an  oocasion,  is  amply  atoned  lor  by  the  benefit  it 
prodnoea. 

'^  6.  He  must  not  abolish  nor  prohibit  ancient  customs  and  cevanoniea 
to  which  an  ignorant  people  is  much  attached.  Let  the  people  retain  the 
costoms  of  their  fathers.  It  is  suiBcient  to  sanctify  them,  that  is,  to  sepa- 
rate all  that  is  manifestly  idolatrous  and  superstitious,  and  with  a  good 
design  to  make  the  rest  consistent. 

'*  7.  A  missionaxy  must  hare  money,  and  trade  may  enable  him  to  pro- 
cure it.  It,  therefore,  he  can  priyately  cany  on  a  little  commeroe,  he  does 
welL  It  is  no  disgrace  to  his  office,  while  he  cQuyerts  his  gains  to  the 
serrice  of  QodJ^—Sutoty  of  the  Society  qfJenu^  hy  OreUnetm  Joljf, 

•  Pi.  zcriii. 

t  Job  is.  4. 
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Wlule  the  people,  however,  have  thus  been  fearfully  dimi- 
nished in  numbers  and  lowered  in  civilization,  the  physical 
resources  of  these  magnificent  countries  have  remained  nearly 
unimpaired.  The  inexhaustible  richness  of  the  soil  and  great 
variety  of  the  climate ;  the  krge  number  of  fine  inland  rivers 
and  lakes.  »nd  of  good  harbours,  on  a  long  line  of  sea  coast  5 
the  abundant  wealth  of  the  lofty  chains  of  mountains,  in  gold 
silver,  copper,  and  precious  stones,  yet  very  partiaUy  or 
whoUy  undeveloped-are  circumstances  offering  immense  advan- 
tages for  the  successful  prosecution  of  agriculture,  manufac- 
tnres,  and  commerce.  If  capital  were  applied  to  these  resources 
by  an  mteUigent,  industrious  people,  fearing  God.  lovine 
righteousness,  and  acquainted  with  all  the  modem  improve- 
ments in  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  returns  obtained  would  be 
prodigions-and  these  countries  might  reasonably  he  expected 
with  the  Divine  blessing,  soon  to  recover  an  amount  of  pros' 
penty  and  power,  not  only  surpassing  that  of  former  ages  but 
infinitely  more  durable,  because  based  on  the  recognitil  Jf  the 
Lord  Jesus  Chnst,  "  The  desire  op  ah  nations,",  as  their 
Eedeemer  and  their  Bang. 

The  Abhenum  Chuech.  ' 

A  complete  and  authentic  statement  of  the  doctrines  of  this  Church 

«  contamed  m  a  httle  work,  entitled  «  Cheistuh  Docteine  bhiefly 

EXHIBITED,  EOE  THE  USE  OF  ScHOOM,  BY  COMMAND  OF  HIS  Hou! 

NESS,  LoED  Matteos,  Aechbishop  and  Avgv^  Pate?>^ch  op 
Constantinople.  Second  Edition.  Constantinople,  ms" 
We  have  been  mdebted  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wood    of  ♦»..  a       • 

"  «.- What  ia  iieoe«Mrjr  to  ooMtitnte  a  man  •  Ohrirtiaa  P 

«  A—To  be  baptixed  in  the  name  of  the  holy  Trinity,  to  peori™  f  1. 
«»Ten  uKiamento  of  the  Ohurch,  to  believe  flnnly  whaterj L  wJ^^  !u 
creed,  «id  to  keep  the  oomnumd.  of  the  Ohnroh.    °^*  *"«**«»•«>  ««» 

"  Q.— What  is  meant  by  the  holy  Trinify  ? 

"  ^.— That  Ood  i»  one,  and  yet  exi*t.  in  thi«e  persone-the  BV^fc.-  a 
«id  Holy  aho.t,  «.d  that  th^Jan^^hl^X^Jtit::' 

•  Haggaiii.  7. 
8a 
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not  begottoi  as  an  eartiilj  ohiMm,  boft  as  ihoqi^  ia  genantad  m  the 
mmd  of  man;  to  timft  while  that  which,  pradmoei  eacuta,  it  iJao  exiata,  and  ia 
alwaji  prodnoed  (so  ia  the  generation  of  the  Son).  Whercfore,  we  call 
him  conmbstantial  and  oo-etemal  with  the  Eather,  the  Word  of  Qod,  or 
God  the  Word;  becanae  he  ia  the  Word  (Ptai  or  Logos)  of  God,  and  ia 
hmaflu  God* 

''The  evangaliat  John  deobiea:  <In  the  NyTining  was  the  Word.'  Vet 
being  the  Word  of  the  Fathet^whUe  the  Ftttikor  ia,  the  Word  alao  la. 
'  And  the  Word  was  with  €k>d.*  Becaoae  not  being  bj  canud  generation, 
he  could  not  be  separate  from  the  Father.  *  And  the  Word  waa  6k>d.' 
Kot  having  a  being  and  substanoe  distinct  from  the  Father,  he  is  said  to  be 
eonsubetantial  with  the  Father,  that  is,  to  hare  one  being  or  essence  with 
God  the  Father. 

<*  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  spirit  or  breath  of  God ;  whenee,  while  the  Father 
is,  the  Spirit  also  is,  and  has  one  nature  and  essence  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son, — for  which  reason  the  Holy  Spirit  is  said  to  be  consuhstantial  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son. 

<<  Q. — ^What  do  we  mean  by  calling  Jesus  Christ  God  ? 

^  A. — ^We  mean,  that  the  Son  of  God  and  God  the  Word,  being  etenud 
God,  eonsubetantial  with  God  the  Father,  to  ddiver  man  from  heil  and  the 
captivity  of  Satan,  took  upon  him  sool,  mind,  body,  muted  them  to  lus 
Divine  self,  and  became  perfisct  man, — not  having,  as  sometimes  did  angels, 
a  body  in  appearance  only,  but  possessing  a  true  and  real  body.  He  waa 
bom  of  the  holy  Virgin  Mary,  who  is  therefore  called  the  mother  of  Gk>d. 
And  as  the  mother  of  God  continued  a  virgin,  his  birth  was  plainly 
miraculous.  The  name  Jesus,  which  signifies  a  Saviour,  was  given  him  at 
his  birth  by  the  oommand  of  an  angel ;  and  having  joined  human  nature 
with  his  Divine,  he  was  also  called  Christ, — ^that  is,  anointed.  Christ,  after 
he  had  taken  a  body,  being  perfectly  righteous  in  his  own  nature,  and 
having  become  man,  in  order  to  justify  .man  and  deliver  him  from  sin, 
without  sin,  he  endured  every  kind  of  alBictian  as  punishment  for  the  sins 
of  men,  fitigue,  hunger,  sorrow,  weeping,  and  finalfy  submitted  to  extreme 
Bu£fering,  was  crucified,  buried,  and  the  third  day  rose  again. 

"  After  he  had  given  up  his  life  on  the  cross,  he  descended  in  spirit  to 
hell,  where  he  released  from  their  captivity  the  spirits  who  were  held  captive 
by  Satan ;  and  after  his  resurrection,  he  commissioned  the  apostles  to  go 
into  all  the  world  to  preach  Ms  Divinity,  and  the  doctrine  which  he  had 
preached,  and  to  bi^ise  those  who  believed,  in  the  name  of  the  holy  Trinity; 
for  he  had  appointed  that  no  unbaptized  person  should  enter  heaven. 

**  And  since  it  is  by  the  efficacy  of  baptism,  that  we  become  members  of 
the  Church,  no  man  who  is  not  connected  with  the  Church — ^that  is,  no 
man  who  is  not  a  believer  in  the  doctrines  preached  by  the  apostles  of 
Christ,  and  from  their  time  transmitted  down  to  us,  or  who  is  unbaptissed, 
can  attain  to  salvation. 

'*  Q, — If  it  be  BO,  is  it  certain  that  one  after  baptism  wiU  go  to  heaven  P 
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*'  ^— ^e.  It  does  not  fbUow  from  the  fact  tbat  an  unb^tized  penon 
cannot  enter  heaven,  that  he  who  id  baptized  will  oertainly  go  there.  He 
must  also  truly  beliere  all  that  the  Church  beUeves,  and  keep  his  fiulth  alive 
hj  good  wovks,  and  the  practice  of  virtue.  And  sinoe  if  a  man  oommite  sin, 
he  does  despite  to  the  grace  of  Gtod^  manifested  in  the  Son  of  God  having 
become  incarnate,  and  shed  his  blood,  and  died  for  his  salvation,  and  anew 
willingly  serves  Satan,'  it  becomes  neeessaiy  that  he  (again)  be  reconciled  to 
God ;  and  to  this  end  GK>d  has  appointed  priests  in  his  Church,  to  act  as  his 
representatives.  The  oinner  must  therefore  exercise  contrition  for  his  sins, 
and  confess  them  to  the  priest,  as  if  he  confessed  them  before  God;  and  doing 
this  with  the  purpose  not  to  offend  God  by  one  other  subsequent  sin,  he 
may  be  reconciled  to  him.  This  reconciliation  takes  effect  by  the  absolution 
pronounced  by  the  priest,  and  he  must  then  humbly  submit  himself  to, 
and  perform  the  penance  imposed  on  him  by  the  priest. 

**  And  as  by  sin  he  is  cut  off  from  the  communion  of  the  Church,  after 
the  performance  of  his  penance,  he  becomes  again  a  partaker  of  the  grace 
bestowed  by  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  recovers  his  former  state  of  sanctifi- 
cation,  by  partaking  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  The  communion  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  indispensable,  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul, 
to  every  Christian.  By  doing  these  things,  one  continues  in  union  with  the 
Church. 

"  Q.— What  is  the  Church  ? 

"  A* — The  Church  is  the  union  of  believers,  all  of  whom  acknowledge  the 
same  true  God,  and  profess  the  true  religion  taught  by  the  same  God. 
And  as  the  true  religion  is  one,  and  Gk>d  who  reveals  it  is  one,  and  Christ  the 
head  of  the  Church  is  one,  the  Chxuroh  also  must  be  one.  Those  who  are 
separated  from  it  by  heresy  or  disobedience^  are  out  of  the  Church,  and 
cannot  form  another  Church,  however  numerous  they  may  be ;  according  to 
Christ's  words : '  If  he  hear  not  the  Church,  let  him  be  to  thee  as  a  heathen 
man  snd  a  publican.' 

''The  Church  is  holy,  because  the  truths  which  it  teaches,  and  the 
counsels  and  admonitions  which  it  gives,  are  for  the  sanctification  of  men ; 
and  Christ,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Church,  is  the  fountain  of  all  holiness. 
'Whence  true  holiness  is  found  in  the  true  Church ;  and  however  sinless  and 
virtuous  they  may  be  who  are  not  in  the  Church,  they  cannot  be  holy. 
Whence  also  we  receive  the  dootmies  of  the  fathers,  who  are  attested  to  us  as 
saints  j  for  the  Church  esteeming  them  saints,  we  are  bound  to  receive  their 
confession  of  fidth,  and  approve  their  deeds ;  and  not  receiving  them,  we 
become  schismatics  from  the  Church. 

**  Q. — What  are  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  ? 

'*  A. — Chrbt  from  time  to  time  bestows  grace  upon  the  members  of  the 
Church,  in  various  ways,  through  the  medium  of  those  whom  he  has 
appointed  his  representatives  in  the  Church ;  and  to  the  external  means  by 
which  grace  is  conveyed,  we  give  the  name  of  sacraments.  The  sacraments 
are  seven. 

3  A  2 
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*<  1. — Baptiflm, — ^by  which  a  man  becomes  a  member  of  the  C9»irdh« 

"  2. — Confirmation,* — ^by  which  boldnees  ia  gained  to  profess  the  Ohnstian 
£uih. 

'*  3. — ^The  Communion, — ^in  which,  under  the  i^pearanoe  of  bread  and 
wine,  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ — ^the  true  sanctification — is  reoeiyed 
fi:om  the  hand  of  the  priest,  and  by  it  we  are  sanctified.  And  although  in 
the  sacrament  of  the  communion,  nothing  but  bread  and  wine  appears  to 
the  eye,  it  is  yet  the  living  and  life-giving  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  that  we 
see  and  taste ;  and  we  confess,  that  in  every  particle  of  the  bread,  and  in 
every  drop  of  the  wine,  is  the  whole  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

**  4. — Penance, — ^by  which  sacrament,  souls  dead,  who  have  become  cut 
off  firom  the  fountain  of  life  by  mortal  sin,  are  healed,  if  they  sorrow  with  a 
perfect  heart  on  account  of  their  sin,  confess  to  a  priest,  submit  to  his 
admonitions,  obey  his  commands,  and  so  become  entitled  to  absolution ;  for 
unless  the  priest  say,  *  I  absolve  thee,'  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  pardon. 

**  6. — Marriage, — which  is  appointed  for  the  increase  of  spiritual  seed  to 
the  Church. 

<*  6. — Ordination, — by  which  officers  are  designated  to  perform  various 
offices  in  the  Church,  to  preach  to  the  people,  and  administer  the  sacra- 
ments. As  there  are  different  grades  in  the  ministry,  those  of  a  lower  grade 
have  no  authority  to  perform  the  duties  belonging  to  a  higher  grade.  This 
sacrament  is  also  called  Orders.f 

**  7. — Extreme  Unction,  or  the  reading  of  the  Gospel  and  prayers  over 
the  dangerously  sick.  By  this  the  sick  man,  through  the  grace  of  Gk>d, 
is  delivered  from  his  sorrows,  and  if  he  has  sin  upon  him,  obtains  forgive- 
ness.   But  sins  destructive  to  the  soul,  which  are  called  deadly,  do  not 

*  Confirmation  among  the  Armenians,  is  the  act  of  the  priest,  and  is  per- 
formed at  the  time  of  baptism.  The  holy  oil  is  applied  to  the  forehead,  eyes, 
ears,  nose,  mouth,  hands,  heart,  back,  and  feeL 

f  There  are  nine  classes  among  the  Armenian  clergy,  besides  their  spiritual 
head,  the  CathoUcos ;  all  of  whom  receive  ordination  by  the  laying  on  of  hands. 
Of  these,  four  are  below  the  order  of  deacon,  viz.,  porters,  readers,  exorcists,  and 
candle-lighters.  Above  the  deacons,  are  priests,  vartabeds,  and  bishops.  The 
priests  never  preach,  but  celebrate  mass,  hear  confessions,  and  perform  parochial 
duties.  The  vartabeds  are  devoted  specially  to  the  business  of  preaching.  It  is 
from  this  class  alone,  that  the  bishops  are  selected ;  and  sometimes  they  become 
acting  bishops,  and  perform  every  episcopal  function,  without  ordination  to  that 
office.  The  present  Bishop  of  Trebisond,  for  exain|ile,  is  only  a  vartabed.  AU 
below  the  bishop,  are  ordained  by  the  bishop ;  the  bishop  is  ordained  by  the 
CathoUcos,  and  the  Catholicos  by  a  council  of  bishops.  The  patriarch  is  merely 
a  bishop  appointed  by  the  Turkish  Government,  to  be  the  civil  head  of  the 
nation.  The  vartabeds  and  bishops  never  marry.  The  priests,  when  they  enter 
the  priesthood,  are  required  to  be  married;  but  are  not  allowed  to  roarry  a 
•econd  time.  The  priests  can  never  become  bishops,  except  in  case  of  the  death 
of  their  wives,  when,  if  they  choose,  they  may  be  ordained  vartabeds,  and 
become  eligible  to  the  episcopate. — Tr. 
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obtain  pardon  bj  tiuB  saorament  alone,  without  contrition  and  confession ; 
yet  if  a  man  repents  from  the  heart,  and  has  no  time  for  confession,  or  con« 
fesses  and  dies  before  he  has  endured  the  penance  necessary  to  the  perfect 
purification  of  his  soul,  by  the  merits  of  the  death  and  blood  of  Christ,  and 
those  of  the  saints  who  hare  had  fellowship  with  him  in  his  death,  whose 
merits  are  also  the  merits  of  Christ,  with  the  prayer  of  the  Church  for  his 
purification,  he  is  cleansed,  and  becomes  an  heir  of  the  kingdom  of  heayen. 
But  if  he  dies  impenitent  and  in  deadly  sin,  the  prayer  of  the  Church  cannot 
aayehim. 

'*  Baptism  and  confirmation,  which  the  priest  performs  with  the  holy  oil 
at  the  time  of  baptism,*  are  necessary  once  to  every  Christian,  and  no 
more* 

**  As  often  as  a  Christian  commits  sin,  and  repents  of  it,  with  confession 
to  a  priest,  he  should  perform  penance,  and  partake  of  the  communion. 

*<  Ordination  is  to  be  performed  (to  the  same  office)  but  once,  and  gires 
authority  to  administer  the  other  six  sacraments. 

« In  extreme  unction,  there  may  be  an  anointing  with  oil,  as  the  name  in- 
dicates, and  in  other  nations  this  is  practised ;  but  as  the  use  of  oil  is  not 
essential,  the  custom  of  anointing  the  sick  is  not  obeerred  in  our  Church. 

*'  Q, — ^Are  the  essential  articles  of  fiutb  collected  and  written  down,  that 
we  may  easily  remember  them  ? 

"  A. — ^They  are,  in  what  is  called  the  Creed ;  and  are  as  follows  ;-^ 

«  [I  omit  the  Nicene  Creed,  which  is  here  introduced,  as  it  differs  in  no 
important  particular  from  other  versions  of  it.] 

^  Q, — What  are  the  commandments  to  be  observed,  that  we  may  keep 
ourfiuth  alive? 

**A. — ^They  are  of  two  kinds.  The  first  are  contained  in  the  Decalogue, 
by  which  we  learn  to  repress  evil  passions,  and  rectify  our  conduct.  The 
second  are  the  commands  of  the  Church,  by  observing  which,  we  show  in 
deed,  that  we  belong  to  the  ChurdL 

*^  Q. — ^What  are  the  commandments  of  the  Decalogue  P 

<*  A.—1.  *Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart.'  By 
this  we  are  obliged  to  love  and  worship  Gh>d,  and  put  honour  upon  the 
blessings  which  he  bestows,  and  the  instruments  and  mediums  by  which  he 
bestows  them. 

»  Hence^  we  honour  and  worship  f  the  cross,  which  became  the  instru- 
ment of  our  salvation,  and  which  was  wet  with  the  blood  of  Christ. 
Taking  this  as  the  emblem  of  our  glorying,  at  the  commencement  of  every- 
thing that  we  undertake  we  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  the  foce. 

'*  We  reverence  the  lioly  Virgin,  mother  of  Gkxl,  firom  whom  Christ,  the 
Son  of  Gk>d,  received  his  body,  and  thus  we  by  him  have  the  grace  to  be, 

*  The  uncertainty  of  life  is  stated  to  be  the  reason. 

f  The  word  here  used,  is  the  one  which  is  almost  uniformly  employed  to 
express  the  worship  paid  to  Ood.-^TR. 
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aooording  to  the  flesh,  kiii0inea  with  Qod,  who  ohoae  him  to  be  the  mediuin 
of  oonferrmg  this  gnce  upon  ni* 

'*  We  xeveraaoe  the  saints,  who  by  their  preaching,  and  holy  lires,  and  the 
pouring  out  of  their  blood  in  mBsctyrdom^  tanght  and  conilnned  to  ns  the 
ChrifltiiKn  £uth ;  and  being  beloTod  of  God,  they  now  liye  with  him,  and 
through  their  intercession,  Gk>d  bestows  blessings  upon  us.  Whence  we 
take  them  for  intercessors,  and  through  them  offer  supplioations  to  Qod ; 
as  before  Christ  came,  one  of  the  kings  of  Israel  prayed :  '  For  the  sake  of 
Dayid  thy  beloved,  turn  not  away  thy  face  from  thine  anointed.*  And  God 
has  in  many  pUioes  promised  to  show  mercy  to  sinners,  through  the 
intercession  of  the  saints. 

*<We  honour  also  the  relics  of  the  bodies  of  the  saints;  for  they  were 
saints  in  the  body,  who  became  means  of  so  much  good  to  us.  Hho  honour 
paid  to  relics  is  only  an  expression  of  gratitude^  and  ia  not  to  be  understood 
as  if  they  were  supposed  to  have  power  to  secure  IbrgiTeness  of  sin,  or  to 
do  any  other  thing  whatever.  Nerertbeleae,  God  sometimes  works  miTaoles 
by  means  of  these  bones,  as  when  he  ndsed  to  h£d  the  dead  man,  who  was 
thrown  in  contact  with  the  bones  of  the  prophet  Elisha. 

*'With  the  same  views,  we  honour  angels  also;  because  tiiey  are 
ministers  to  make  known  to  us  the  will  of  God;  and  he  has  appointed  them 
to  be  attendants  and  guards,  to  defend  us  from  unseen  dangers. 

'*  2.  Second  commandment.  *  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the 
Lord  thy  God  in  vain.*  By  this  we  are  forbidden  to  take  the  name  of  6h)d 
into  our  mouths  vainly,  and  to  swear  fidsely,  or  even  take  a  true  oath 
unnecessarily.  But  when  necessity  reqiiires,  or  it  is  done  for  the  ends  of 
justice,  or  any  such  like  purposes,  the  taking  of  oaths  is  not  forbidden. 

«  3.  Third  commandment.  *  Honour  the  Sabbath-day  ;*  which,  to  com- 
memorate the  glorious  resurrection  of  Christ  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  that  day,  has  been  observed  by  all  Christians  on  the  first,  instead 
of  the  seventh  day  of  the  week. 

«  On  this  day  the  Christian  is  bound  to  refinin  from  all  labour,  go  to 
church,  unite  in  public  prayer,  listen  to  the  preaching  of  the  Divine  Word, 
attend  upon  the  holy  sacraments  of  the  Church,  and  be  engaged  in  other 
such  like  spiritual  employments.  As  brotherly  love  is  a  Christian  duty, 
visiting,  in  a  spirit  of  love,  among  friends  is  not  contrary  to  this  command- 
ment. 

*<  4.  Fourth  commandment.  *  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven 
image.'  *  The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  the  honour  due  to  God  alone  must 
not  be  given  to  any  other  being  or  thing ;  and,  although  Christians  now  do 
not  attribute  Divine  power  to  any  other  than  God,  -yet  some,  by  their  love 
of  money,  and  some  by  their  subjection  to  their  own  appetites  and  passions^ 

*  '*  What  the  reason  may  have  been  for  the  transposition  of  the  order  oi  the 
third  and  fourth  commandments,  I  do  not  know.  In  the  Armenian  Bible  the 
arrangement  is  the  same  as  in  the  Hebrew  and  BagUsh  translation." 
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beocMiie  icUdflten, — m  the  aportle  M70 :  *  CoYetoiuiiMB,  t^noh  i»  idotaby  $ ' 
and  *  Whose  Qod  is  theu*  belly.' 

**  6.  Fifth  oommandment.    '  Honoor  thy  &ther  and  Hiy  mother/ 

*'6.  Sixth  commandment.  *  Thou  ahalt  not  1d31.*  XTndfir  thia  oonunando 
meat  are  induded  oahmmy,  slander,  eril-speaUng,  wonnding  the  Mioga  af 
anothflr  ^temSy,  perforating  the  heart),  and  other  aoeh  like  thinga. 

**  7.  Seventh  oommandment.    *  Thou  ahalt  not  oonrndt  adnltezy.' 

"8.  Eighth  oommandment.  *Thou  ahalt  not  steaL'  Making  gain  by 
fiilae  representAtions,  selling  a  bad  article  at  the  price  of  a  good  one,  or 
taking  mora  for  a  thing  than  it  is  worth,  and  knowingly  paasing  oonnterfeit 
money,  come  under  this  prohibition* 

'*  9.  Ninth  oommandment.     '  Thou  shalt  not  bear  fidae  witness.' 

'*  10.  Tenth  commandment.  '  Thou  ahalt  not  covet  thy  companion's,  or 
thy  neighbour'a,  or  any  other  man's  posaessiona.' 

**The  ten  commandments  are  all  comprehended  in  these:  *Thou  shalt 
love  Gbd  with  all  thy  heart  and  soul,  and  thy  neighbour  aa  thyself;' 
and,  *  Whatsoever  ye  would  not  that  others  should  do  to  you,  that  do  not 
to  them.'    Obeying  these  perfectly,  you  obey  alL 

**  Q. — ^What  are  the  commanda  of  the  Church  ? 

"A. — 1.  To  go  to  church  and  attend  mass  on  the  Sabbath  and 
appointed  feast-days.  2.  By  no  meaan  to  faSL  once  a-year  to  confess  all 
onei'a  sins  to  a  priest.  3.  Humbly  and  reverentiy  to  partake  of  ihe  com- 
munion at  least  once  a-year  at  Baster,  4.  To  do  no  buaineaa  or  work  on 
the  Sabbath  and  festival  days.  6.  To  feat  on  Wedneedaya  and  Fridays,  and 
on  whatever  days  of  the  week  a  great  feat  may  occur. 

'<  Q, — ^How  many  kinda  of  sin  are  there  P 

**A, — There  ia  original  sin,  tranamitted  to  ua  from  Adam,  whidi  ia  waahed 
away  in  baptism.  Our  actual  sins  are  of  two  kinds,  mortal  and  venial. 
Venial  are  small  sins,  which  we  commit  through  weakness  or  ignorance. 
Mortal  are  great  sins,  which  bring  death  upon  the  soul,  and  oftentimea 
upon  the  body  also. 

*'  Q. — How  many  kinds  of  mortal  sin  are  there,  and  what  are  they  P 

^*A. — Seven.  1.  Pride.  2.  Envy.  8.  Anger.  4.  Idleness.  5.  Cove- 
tousness.  6.  Gluttony.  7.  Concupiscence.  From  these  arise  all  other 
sins. 

"  And  whatever  sin  one  commits  knowingly  and  with  evil  intent,  if  it  be 
not  repented  of,  it  becomes  a  mortal  sin,  and  destroys  the  soul  "for  ever ;  but 
if  a  man  transgreas  a  commandment  ignorantly,  it  is  a  vernal  sin  in  him. 

«  Q, — What  are  the  remedies  for  these  sins  ? 

<*  A. — If  one  would  be  free  from  pride,  he  must  always  be  humble  in  hia 
walk  and  conversation,  however  much  he  may  know  or  possess. 

*'  If  we  would  guard  against  envy,  we  must  love  our  brethren  and  com- 
panions, desire  their  good,  speak  well  of  them,  and  rejoice  in  their  prosperity, 
although  we  may  not  enjoy  the  same. 

"  To  keep  from  anger,  we  must,  under  all  circumstances,  be  meek,  quiet. 
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fend  poewiblB  towards  otiien,  and  icad^  to  fijighre  thdr  mjuiioiis  oondael^ 
iiiih4*"gii  it  be  flrmliitfld  to  pain  ns  and  excite  oar  anger. 

**  To  »Toid  IdWiwia^  we  ahoold  alwaja  be  employed  in  doing  good  aad 
labouxing  to  eleanse  the  mqI  from  ain,  howerer  lerere  and  difficult  a  thing 
it  maj  be  to  vs. 

**  To  piereot  gjinttonj,  we  ahoold  hare  regard  to  our  health  and  emdae^ 
moderation  in  our  eating  and  dzinking ;  and  obeerre  the  prohibitions  of  the 
C9imndi  with  lespect  to  eating,  lest,  besides  destroying  the  soul,  we  injure 
the  healtb  of  the  bo^  also. 

*^  To  guard  against  ooncnpiBoenoe^  we  most  talw  heed  to  maJntaiTi  chastitj 
and  keep  the  passions  in  subjection,  lest  we  destroy  both  soul  and  body 
together. 

**  Besides  these  remedies,  if^  in  the  midst  of  our  employments,  we  would 
think  of  these  firar  things,— death,  judgment,  heO,  and  hearen ;  it  would 
keep  us  from  many  sins. 

**  Q.— What  are  meant  by  the  reward  of  the  righteous,  and  the  punish- 
ment  of  the  wicked  ? 

**  A. — ^The  souls  of  the  righteous  after  death  bsoome  worthy  to  see  God 
and  enjoy  ereriasthig  happiness ;  and  the  souls  of  sinners  are  deliTered  to 
Satsn. 

M  At  the  day  of  judgment  the  souls  of  men  win  be  again  united  to  the 
bodies  which  they  cast  off  at  death,  snd  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  will  judge 
erery  good  and  bad  deed  of  erery  one.  The  righteous,  both  soul  and  body, 
will  go  to  ei^oy  eternal  life  in  heayen,  and  the  wicked  will  be  sent  to  suffer 
nerer-ending  torments  in  heU  Those,  howerer,  who  die  under  condemna- 
tion only  for  Tenial  sins,  or  who  hare  failed  to  complete  their  penance,  may, 
until  that  day,  tlvough  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  be  deansed  by  the  grace 
of  Christ,  the  great  Justifier,  and  become  heirs  of  heaven. 

"  Q. — ^What  are  we  to  do,  when  we  wish  to  obtsin  anything  from 
God? 

"-4.— We  are  to  pray  with  ferrour  and  perfect  fiuth,  expecting  that,  if 
the  object  of  our  desire  be  for  our  good,  Gk>d  will  giye  it  us ;  and  because 
we  do  not  know  what  is  for  our  good,  Christ,  our  Lord,  has  taught  us  to 
pray  thus; — 

(Here  follows  the  Lord's  Prayer.) 

**  Ereiy  Christian  should  learn  and  say  this  prayer.  Erery  petition  that 
we  offer  must  correspond  to  one  of  the  petitions  in  the  Lord's  prayer,  or 
our  prayer  will  not  be  acceptable.*' 

The  foregoing  brief,  but  authentic  account  of  the  doctrines  and  rites 
of  the  Armenian  Church,  will  be  completed  by  a  few  additional 
explanatory  remarks.  Baptism  should  be  administered  by  a  threefold 
effusion  of  water  by  the  hand  of  the  priest,  followed  by  a  threefold 
immersion  of  the  whole  body,  emblematic  of  the  Saviour's  three  days' 
abode  in  the  grave ;  but  this  is  not  always  considered  indispensable. 
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Three  drops  of  the  holy  oil*  (meinm)  are  mixed  with  the  water, 
with  a  prayer  for  the  actual  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  into  the  oil  and 
water,  so  that  it  may  receive  the  benediction  of  the  Jordan.  They 
commemorate  in  this  rite  ''the  mother  of  Qod  and  eternal  Virgin 
Mary,  St  John  the  Baptist,  and  all  the  saints,  along  with  the  Lord." 
They  belieye  that,  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  original  sin  is 
destroyed,  and  that  regeneration  and  adoption  are  obtained. 

They  communicate  by  dipping  the  bread  in  the  wine.  Transub- 
stantiation  is  most  strongly  held.  After  the  consecration  of  the 
elements,  they  are  formally  held  up,  the  bishop  turning  to  the  congre- 
gation and  crying,  "Holy,  holy!  let  us  with  holiness  taste  of  the 
honoured  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  and  Sayiour  Jesus  Christ, 
which,  descending  from  heaven,  is  divided  among  us.  This  is  life, 
hope,  resurrection,  propitiation,  and  remission  of  sins."  While  these 
words  are  being  uttered,  the  most  profound  and  idolatrous  adoration 
is  manifested  by  the  congregation,  "  some  with  their  foreheads  to  the 
ground,  others  kneeling,  with  their  hands  suppliantly  extended,  their 
eyes  directed  to  the  adored  object,  and  their  countenances  marked 
with  an  aspect  of  the  most  earnest  entreaty."  The  following  prayer, 
extracted  from  their  missal,  shews  the  great  importance  they  attach  to 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass : — 

**  May  this  be  for  justification,  propitiation,  and  remission  of  sins,  to  all  who 
draw  near.  Through  it  grant  love,  stability,  and  desired  peace  to  the  whole 
world ;  to  the  holy  Church,  and  all  orthodox  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons ;  to 
kings,  the  world,  princes,  and  people ;  to  travellers  and  seamen ;  to  those  who 
are  bound,  in  danger  and  in  trouble,  and  to  those  who  are  fighting  with  barba- 
rians. Through  it  also  grant  to  the  air  mildness,  to  the  fields  fertility,  and  to 
them  who  are  afflicted  with  diverse  diseases,  speedy  relief.  Through  it  give 
rest  to  all  who  are  already  asleep  in  Christ,  first  parents,  patriarchs,  prophets, 
apostles,  martyrs,  bishops,  elders,  deacons,  and  all  the  members  of  the  holy 
Church.    With  them  also  visit  us,  we  pray  thee,  O  thou  beneficent  God."f 

Auricular  confession,  as  practised  amongst  the  Armenians,  and  the 
form  of  absolution  used  by  the  priest,  are  both  of  a  more  decidedly  Papal 
character  than  in  the  Greek  Church.  The  form  of  absolution  is  as 
follows : — "  May  a  compassionate  God  have  mercy  on  thee  t  May  He 
pardon  thee  all  thy  confessed  and  forgotten  sins !  And  I,  by  right  of 
my  priestly  authority  and  the  Divine  command,  '  Whatsoever  ye  shall 

*  **  Meirun,  is  the  holy  oil  which  is  used  at  confirmation,  ordination,  and 
various  other  ceremonies,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  superstitions  of  the  Arme- 
nians. Its  sanctity  is  commonly  believed  to  be  miraculously  attested  by  its 
being  made  to  boil  by  the  mere  ceremony  of  consecration." — Smith  and  Dwigkfs 
Reiearches,  p.  299. 

f  "  Armenian  missal,  called  Khorhurtadedr." — Smith  and  Dunght*s  R4iearchet^ 
p.  388. 
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loote  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven/  by  that  same  word  do  abeolve 
thee  from  all  connexion  with  thy  sins  of  thought,  of  wofd,  and  of 
deed,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Their  belief  in  purgatory  is  undoubted,  although  the  name  be  not 
admitted  by  them.  They  suppose,  with  the  Papal  (^urch,  that  the 
souls  of  persons  dying  in  venial  sin  are  in  a  place  of  penance  and 
purification,  and  for  these  prayers  and  masses  are  said» 

The  Armenians  **  have  an  extreme  veneration  for  the  onginal  cross 
on  which  our  Saviour  was  crudfied,  attributing  to  it  powers  of  inter* 
cession  with  Qod,  and  of  defending  from  eviL"  In  the  Jamakirk 
(Church-book),  which  contains  the  daily  prayers  of  the  Church,  the 
following  expressions  occur :—"  Through  the  supplications  of  the  holy 
cross,  the  silent  intercessor,  O  merciful  Lord !  have  compassion  on  the 
spirits  of  our  dead."  "  Let  us  supplicate  from  the  Lord  the  great  and 
mighty  power  of  the  holy  cross  for  the  benefit  of  our  souls."  After  a 
cross  has  been  consecrated,  it  may  be  set  up  toward  the  East,  as  an 
object  of  worship  and  prayer.  Picture-worship,  although  not  so 
general  as  in  the  Greek  Church,  exists  amongst  them  to  a  consider- 
able extent. 

A  concise  view  of  the  statistics  and  history  of  the  Armeman  Churoh 
is  given  by  Dr.  Wilson  in  the  following  extract,  borrowed  from  his 
Lectures: — 

"  The  Armenian  Church,"  says  Dr.  Wilson,  '*  derives  its  name  from  the  country 
of  Armenia,  of  which  Mount  Ararat  may  be  reckoned  the  centre.  The  greater 
Armenia  comprehends  the  country  lying  west  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  south  of  the 
Caucasian  range,  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Caspian,  and  east  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
lesser  Armenia  comprehends  the  eastern  part  of  Asia  Minor.  The  members  of 
the  Armenian  Church,  intermingled  throughout  with  the  followers  of  the  fklse 
prophet,  inhabit  the  whole  extent  of  this  country,  except  the  portions  of  Georgia 
in  which  the  members  of  the  Greek  Church  abound,  and  the  hilly  districts 
around  Uramiah,  inhabited  by  the  Nestorians  and  Kurds.  They  are  scattered, 
however,  also,  over  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  are  numerous  at  Constan- 
tinople. In  Syria  tbey  number  several  thousands,  and  in  Egypt  a  few  hundred 
souls.  In  Persia  a  good  many  of  the  descendants  of  80,000  families,  carried 
captive  by  Sh&h  Abb&s,  still  reside.  Some  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the 
countries  east  of  Persia  as  far  as  K4bul,  and  in  India,  particularly  at  Bombay 
and  Calcutta.  A  few  of  them  as  merehanu  have  proceeded  eastward  as  ftr  as 
Batavia.  Individual  families  are  established  at  Venice,  Trieste,  Vienna,  and 
other  towns  of  Europe.  I  have  seen  various  estimates  of  their  numbers,  from 
ten  to  two  millions.  Mr.  Lncas  Balthazar,  the  intelligent  editor  of  an  Armenian 
newspaper,  entitled  <  The  Dawn  of  Ararat,'  published  at  Smyrna,  stated  to  me 
that  he  calculates  them  at  five  millions,  of  whom  he  supposes  two  millions  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Russian  provinces  of  Eriv&n,  Karab&gh,  and  Tiflis,  recently 
conquered  from  Persia;  two  millions  in  the  Turkish  dominions;  and  one  million 
in  PcMia,  and  India,  and  other  remote  countries.    I  find  by  reference  to  the 
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stathdca  of  RuMia,  that  he  has  orcr-tstiinated  th«  Armenian  subjects  of  that 
Empire  by  one-half.  Turkey  may  have  a  million  of  Armenians  under  its  sway, 
and  Persia  and  other  distant  lands  lialf  a  million.  Altogether,  then,  we  may 
have  about  two  millions  and  a-half  of  Armenians  in  the  different  countries  of 
their  dispersion.  In  the  valuable  *  Researches'  of  Smith  and  Dwight  in 
Armenia,  they  are  estimated  at  two  millions.    .    .    . 

«  Armenia  was  the  fint  country  converted  as  such  to  our  holy  faith— 4nd  as  its 
history  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  stedftstness  of  the  early  professors  of  the 
truth,  tried  by  seasons  of  fierce  and  long-continued  persecution.  The  greatest 
instrument  of  its  early  evangelization  was  Gregory  the  Enlightener,  the  son  of 
Anaz,  a  Parthian  prince.  He  was  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  at 
Cesarea  in  Cappadocia,  and  ordained  a  bishop  by  Leontius  of  that  city,  who 
signed  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Nice.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  eastern  world.  Tiridates  the  Great,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
Armenian  people,  received  baptism  at  his  hands  so  early  as  the  year  302  of 
our  era.* 

"  It  is  supposed  that  the  monophysite  doctrines  were  propagated  in  Armenia 
by  Samuel,  the  disciple  of  Barsumas,  who,  about  a.d.  460,  introduced  the  doc- 
trines of  Eutyches  into  Syria.  A  synod  often  bishops,  assembled  at  Thevin,  in 
the  year  536,  by  Nerses,  the  Patriarch  of  Ardaghar,  condemned  the  decision  of 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  recognising  the  two  natures  of  Christ;  and  from  this 
time  may  be  dated  the  separation  of  the  Armenian  from  the  Greek  Church.f 

**  The  heads  of  the  Armenian  Church,  recognised  from  ancient  times,  are  the 
Patriarchs  of  Echmiadzin  and  Ardaghar  in  the  Greater,  and  of  Sis  in  Cilicia,  in 
the  Lesser,  Armenia.  Each  of  these  dignitaries,  and  particularly  the  chief  of 
the  See  first  mentioned,  receives  the  additional  title  of  Catholicos.  To  them  are 
to  be  added  the  titular  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  recognised  by  the  Turkish 
Government  as  the  head  of  its  Armenian  subjecu,  and  the  titular  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem." 

A  large  amount  of  most  valuable  information  on  the  Annenian 
Church  has  been  collected  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dwight  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Smith,  American  missionaries,  in  their  work  entitled  ''Missionary 
Researches  in  Armenia,"  from  which  are  taken  the  following  details 
respecting  their  religious  ceremonies.  The  Armenian  ritual  appoints 
nine  separate  times  for  daily  worship,  and  contains  the  service  for 
each  of  them,  viz. :  "  Midnight,  the  hour  of  Christ's  resurrection ;  the 
davm  of  day,  when  He  appeared  to  the  two  Marys  at  the  sepulchre; 
sunrise,  when  He  appeared  to  his  disciples ;  three  o^ clock  (reckoning 
from  sunrise),  when  He  was  nailed  to  the  cross;  six  o*cloch,  when 

•  "  See  History  of  Vartan,  and  the  battle  of  the  Armenians,  by  EUsabus, 
translated  by  Professor  Neumann,  of  Munich,  and  Avdall's  History  of  Armenia. 
The  notices  of  the  early  propagation  and  persecutions  of  Christianity  in  Armenia 
and  the  adjoining  territories,  I  have  endeavoured  to  collect  in  a  sermon,  entitled, 
"  The  Doctrine  of  Jehovah,  addressed  to  the  Parsis." 

f  '*  Conciliationis  Ecdesise  Armenes  cum  Romana  ex  ipsis  Armenorum 
Patmm  et  Doctorum  Testimoniis,  auctore  Clemente  Galano.  RomK,  1680. 
Vol.  i.,  p.  86  et  seq.    Fabricii  Lux  Evangelii,  p.  644." 
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the  darkness  over  all  the  earth  commenced ;  nine  o'clock,  when  He 
gave  up  the  ghost ;  evening,  when  He  was  taken  from  the  cross  and 
hurled ;  after  the  latter ,  when  He  descended  to  Hades  to  deliver  the 
spirits  in  prison ;  and  on  going  to  bed.  But  never,  except  perhaps  in  the 
case  of  some  ascetics,  are  religious  services  performed  so  often.  All  hut 
the  ninth  are  usually  said  on  two  occasions,  vis.,  at  matins  and  vespers, 
which  are  performed  daily  in  every  place  that  has  a  priest ;  the  former 
commencing  at  the  dawn  of  day,  and  embracing  the  first  six  services, 
and  the  latter  commencing  about  an  hour  before  sunset,  and  embracing 
the  seventh  and  the  eighth.  On  the  Sabbath,  and  on  some  of  the 
principal  holydays,  instead  of  one,  there  are  frequently  two  assem- 
blies in  the  morning."*  The  prayers  and  readings  are  in  ancient 
Armenian,  which  differs  considerably  from  modem  Armenian,  and 
is  little  understood  by  the  common  people ;  the  services  are,  also,  read 
very  rapidly  and  indistinctly.  The  behaviour  of  both  people  and 
priests,  diiring  public  worship,  is  very  irreverent ;  the  people  are  con- 
stantly moving  about,  and  often  engaged  in  conversation.  Their 
worship  is  evidently  a  cold  formality,  for  they  utter  responses  without 
order,  often  prostrating  themselves  and  kissing  the  ground,  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross  when  falling  and  rising.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
services  are  repeated  by  boys  in  high  and  discordant  tones;  and  if 
they  commit  a  mistake,  they  are  sometimes  chastised  on  the  spot,  as 
at  school.  The  priest  performs  the  service  with  his  back  to  the  con- 
gregation, occasionally  turning  round  to  wave  a  cross  before  the 
people,  saying,  "  Peace  be  with  you,  let  us  worship  God." 

Mass  is  performed  almost  daily,  but  is  distinct  from  the  other  ser- 
vices. The  lessons  are  taken  from  the  Apocrypha,  and  from  books  of 
absurd  legends,  as  well  as  from  the  Bible.  Prayers  are  offered  for  the 
dead,  wiUi  invocations  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  Saints.  The  psalms, 
hymns,  and  anthems  are  chanted,  not  sung.  The  Sabbath  is  regarded 
with  greater  strictness,  as  respects  rest  from  labour,  than  by  most  of 
the  other  Oriental  Christian  Churches.  Marriage  may  take  place  when 
the  girl  is  ten,  and  the  boy  fourteen  years  of  age;  they  are  often 
betrothed  much  younger.  The  women  are  kept  in  as  strict  seclusion 
as  is  the  custom  with  the  Moslems.  There  are  only  two  distinct  orders 
of  clergy,  the  priest  and  the  deacon.  The  bishops  are  only  priests  of 
a  higher  rank,  and  perform  sometimes  all  the  functions  of  the  office 
without  any  special  ordination — as  is  the  case  with  the  present  Bishop 
of  Trebizond.  The  chief  qualifications  required  for  orcHnation  are 
the  ability  to  read,  and  an  assent  to  the  Orthodox  creed ;  learning  has 
greatly  declined  in  the  Armenian  body,  and  the  state  of  education 
among  the  people  is  exceedingly  low.  They  have,  however,  presses 
•  Smith  and  Dwight't  Researchei,  p.  105. 
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at  Echmiadzin,  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Moscow,  Astrachan,  and 
Tiflis,  and  their  conyents  possess  some  yaluable  libraries.  The  press 
at  Venice  belongs  to  the  Catholic  Armenians. 

Although  it  is  obvious,  from  the  foregoing  statements,  that  the 
Armenian  Church  has  greatly  degenerated  from  the  apostolical 
doctrine  and  discipline  taught  by  the  Word  of  Ood,  it  is  gratifying  to 
be  able  to  state  Ihat  they  do  not  appear  to  be  rooted  in  their  errors 
by  the  same  proud,  bigoted,  and  intolerant  spirit  as  that  which 
characterizes  the  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  Churches. 
Many  assent  to  the  present  ecclesiastical  system  through  mere 
ignorance,  and  the  more  intelligent  and  reflecting  among  them  are 
manifesting  an  increasing  consciousness  of  the  ui^ent  necessity  of  some 
reformation,  both  in  doctrine  and  church  government.  The  American 
missionaries,  taking  advantage  of  this  growing  conviction,  have  laboured 
among  them  for  many  years  with  a  most  encouraging  amount  of 
'  success,  some  details  of  which  will  hereafter  be  given. 

The  conversion  of  the  Armenians  to  a  Scriptural  and  spiritual  faith 
is  extremely  desirable,  in  consequence  of  their  dispersion  over  nuiny 
parts  of  the  world,  and  of  the  great  influence  which  they  have  obtained 
as  wealthy  bankers,  merchants,  and  agents ;  for  **  next  to  the  Jews," 
says  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan,  ''the  Armenians  will  form  the  most 
generally  useful  body  of  Christian  missionaries."  Some  of  their  com- 
munity have  already  usefully  laboured  in  the  cause  of  Christianity, 
especially  in  India ;  among  these,  Dr.  Wilson  states,  may  be  named 
Johannes  Lassar,  who  assisted  Dr.  Marshman  in  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  Chinese ;  Mr.  Arratun,  an  agent  of  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  Calcutta;  Johannes  Advall,  of  Calcutta,  distin- 
guished for  his  learning,  as  an  Oriental  scholar;  Mesrop,  of  Julfah, 
who  translated  into  Armenian  Bishop  Heber's  Palestine.  Several 
Armenians  have  joined  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  under  the 
instruction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Bombay ;  and  some  Armenian 
youths  are  studying  in  the  excellent  schools  of  that  mission. 

THE  NE8T0EIAN  CHURCH. 

The  most  authentic  account  of  this  ancient  and  highly  interesting 
body  of  Christians  is  contained  in  the  works  of  the  American  mission- 
aries; especially  those  of  Dr.  Grant,  the  Rev.  Justin  Perkins,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Dwight,  and  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith ;  and  in  the  "  American  Mis- 
sionary Herald;"  valuable  information  on  the  subject  has  also  been 
furnished  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wolff,  in  his  **  Journal,"  and  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Wilson,  in  his  "Lectures  on  the  Oriental  Churches."  There 
appears  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  some  portion  of  the  Ten 
Tribes,  after  their  dispernon  by  the  Assyrian  King  Shalmaneser,  were 
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•ettledf  as  alaTes,  in  the  moontaiDS  of  Kmrdiiftaii*  and 
plains,  B.C.  723;*  many  of  them  probably  intermazried  with  tiie 
aboriginal  heathen  inhabitants ;  hot  their  deaooidantB  pieacifing,  no 
donbty  a  traditionary  lemembranoe  of  their  origin,  and  a  natural 
attachment  to  their  ooontrymen,  readily  embraeed  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  when  brought  to  them  by  the  eariy  Jewish  oonTerts 
from  Jerusalem,  some  of  whom,  it  is  known,  were  engaged  in  pro* 
mulgating  CSuistianity  throughout  Central  Asia.  The  Nestorians  of 
the  present  day  exhibit  traces  of  the  Hebrew  type  of  features,  and 
claim  a  Jewish  origin. 

The  Nestorian  Church  has  a  close  aflinity  in  doctrine  and  discipline 
with  the  Armenian  and  Syrian  Churches.  **  It  is  eridently,"  says  Dr. 
Wilson,  **  a  branch  of  the  Syrian  Church,  as  is  proved  by  its  traditions 
and  ecclesiastical  language,  which  is  the  ancient  Syriae,  and  by  the 
language  Temacular  among  its  members,  which  is  a  dialect  formed 
from  this  ancient  Syriae,  but  somewhat  intermixed  with  Persian, 
Kurdish,  and  Turkish.  Its  locality  is  the  mountains  of  Kurdist&n  and 
the  yalley  of  Uramiah,  intermediate  between  Persia  and  Turkey,  and 
between  the  36^  and  39^  of  north  latitude,  and  43<>  and  4ep  of  east 
longitude.  The  number  of  its  adherents  has  been  estimated  by  the 
American  missionaries  at  about  140,000  souls,  of  whom  fifty  thousand 
are  resident,  in  a  state  of  independence,  in  the  mountainous  district  of 
Txfiri,  sixty  thousand  in  the  other  mountainous  districts,  and  from 
about  thirty  to  forty  thousand  in  the  prorince  of  UramSah.t  Dr. 
Wolff  estimates  them  at  a  quarter  of  a  million." 

The  peculiar  opinions  of  Nestorius,  Bishop  of  Constantinople, 
respecting  the  mode  of  union  of  the  Divine  and  human  natures  in 
Christ,  and  the  fatal  controversies  to  which  they  gave  rise,  among  the 
Eastern  Churches,  have  been  fully  described  in  a  farmer  section  of  the 
Journal;!  a  short  reference  to  the  subject  will  therefore  be  sufficient 
in  this  account  of  the  sect 

Nestorius  maintained  the  doctrine  of  there  being  two  persons  as  well 

*  2  King!  zvii.  6: — ^"Id  the  ninth  year  of  Hoahea  the  King  of  Asayria  took 
Samaria,  and  carried  Iirael  away  into  Assyria,  and  placed  them  in  Halah  and  in 
Habor,  by  the  river  of  Oosan,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes." 

f  See  a  **  Residence  of  Eight  Years  in  Persia  among  the  Nestorian  Christians; 
with  Notices  of  the  Muhammadans."  By  the  Rev.  Justin  Perkins.  Andover, 
1843.    This  is  a  worlc  well  worthy  of  republication  in  this  country. 

X  See  page  119.  Nestorius  denies,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Cyril,  the  charge, 
that  he  taught  that  Christ  has  two  different  persons,  as  well  as  natures.  He 
writes,  **  I  approve  that  you  preach  a  distinction  of  natures  in  respect  to  the 
Divinity  and  humanity,- and  a  conjunction  of  them  in  one  person  ;"  also,  **  of  the 
two  natures,  there  is  one  authority,  one  virtue,  one  power,  and  one  person, 
according  to  one  dignity."— Bt'Mso/A.  Oriental,  ClememU  Fatiemt.  torn.  iii.,p.  IM. 
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as  two  fuUure$  in  Jesus  Chinst,  in  zefutation  of  the  opposite  enor 
advanced  by  Eutyches  of  there  being  only  ime  nature,  as  well  as  one 
person,  or  at  least  one  will,  in  our  8anour, — the  two  natures  being  so 
blended  and  united  in  the  person  of  Christy  as  to  become  one  nature, 
the  human  being,  as  it  were,  absorbed  in  the  Divine ;  each  of  the  two 
pavties  thus  ran,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  controversy,  into  an  oppo- 
site extreme.  These  errors  would  seriously  affect  the  scriptural  view 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  atonement  and  of  Christ's  sympathy  with  his 
Church.  The  differences  in  question  have  been  considered  by  some 
as  merely  disputes  about  words,  and  several  of  their  Divines  certainly 
appear,  in  their  writings,  to  have  held,  in  substance,  an  orthodox  view 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation.  Mr.  Etheridge,  however,  makes 
the  following  judicious  remarks  on  the  subject  in  his  valuable  work, 
«  The  Syrian  Churches  :"— 

<*  Some  writers  hare  indeed  attempted  to  prove,  that  the  Asiatic  Nestorianism 
is  a  heresy  only  in  name;  but  their  success  in  this  liberal  effort  is  more  than 
dubious,  as  the  agreement  between  the  systems  is  only  verbal  and  illusory.  The 
theological  reader  knows,  that,  in  the  Western  Church,  the  leading  terms  in  that 
discussion,  hypostasU,  *  substance  or  essential  being,'  and  protoponf  *  person,' 

were  in  general  used  indiscriminately but  among  the  Nestor ians  it  has 

been  otherwise.  A  personal  substance  in  itself  subsisting,  they  expressed  by  the 
Syriac  word  Anuma,  which  thus  answered  to  the  Greek  hypottans;  but  while  they 
retained  the  word  prosopon,  altered  to  pofopa^  they  always  used  it  with  the 
restricted  and  definite  signification  of  a  visible  aspect,  or  personal  appearance;  a 
subristence  made  manifest  in  some  outward  form  to  the  sense  of  vision.  Thus, 
the  flame  in  the  bush  at  Horeb,  they  called  the  parsopa  of  God  the  Father;  and 
the  appearance  of  the  descending  dove  at  the  baptism  of  our  Lord,  the  parsopa  oi 
the  Holy  Spirit  With  these  uses  of  the  terms  in  discussion,  the  later  Nestorian 
teachers  bad  no  difficulty  in  affirming  a  creed  which  should  be  verbally  concur- 
rent with  that  of  the  Universal  Church,  namely,  that  in  the  Redeemer  there  were 
two  natures  inane  person  ;  meaning,  that  in  the  one  personal  appearance  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  seen  the  Son  of  God  manifested  in  the  flesh.  This  would  seem  at  first 
sight  to  be  sufficiently  correct;  but  on  a  closer  examination  the  radical  error 
will  still  be  detected.  Whilst  admitting  the  existence  of  the  divine  and  human 
natures  in  the  visible  person  of  the  Saviour,  when  pressed  with  the  old  quastio 
vexata,  *  Were  these  natures  united,  and  how  ?  by  a  mere  moral  consociation  ?  or, 
so  as  to  constitute,  in  an  ineffiible  manner,  truly  and  substantially  one  Im- 
manuel  ?  '  though  employing  the  same  general  phraseology  as  other  Christians, 
the  genuine  Nestorian  would  be  probably  found  to  diverge  as  readily  from  the 
truth,  as  did  the  most  zealous  founders  of  his  school."    (Pp.  92,  93.) 

The  sympathy  felt  for  the  cruel  persecutions  to  which  Nestorius 
was  subjected  by  his  opponents,  contributed  to  the  spread  of  his 
doctrines  through  Syria  and  Central  Asia.  He  was  supported  by 
John,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  especially  by  Barsumas,  the  founder 
of  the  celebrated  school  of  Nisibin,  and  bishop  of  that  see.  Many 
zealous  and  able  missionaries  were  sent  forth  from  this  school,  who 
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promulgated  Christianity  in  Persia,  Arabia,  Tartary,  China,  and  IndUu 
The  Nestorians  being  severely  persecuted  by  the  Byzantine  Emperor, 
found  a  refuge  in  Persia,  under  the  protection  of  the  Zoroastrian  King, 
Firuz ;  they  rapidly  increased  in  numbers  and  influence,  and  one  of 
their  body  having  been  named  Archbishop  of  Seleucia,  he  became  the 
head  of  all  the  Christians  in  Persia,  and  of  the  Nestorians  in  other 
countries,  wherever  they  were  settled.  • 

The  Christians  of  Kurdistan  form  the  principal  remains  of  the 
ancient  Nestorian  Church,  but  the  Rev.  J.  Perkins  represents  them  as 
strongly  objecting  to  the  name  of  Nestorian.  They  usually  call  them- 
selves Siriani  or  Nazrani. 

"  In  conversation,"  says  Mr.  Perkins,  "  Mar  Johannan  objected  to 
my  calling  him  and  his  people  Nentorians,  I  asked  him  what  I  should 
call  them,  and  he  answered  Chaldeans.  I  inquired  whether  the 
Catholic  Nestorians  are  not  called  Chaldeans.  He  acknowledged  that 
they  are,  but  added,  <  Shall  a  few  Catholic  converts  from  our  people 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  name  of  the  whole  nation  ?  And  must  we 
surrender  up  our  name  to  them  ?  Neatoriua  we  do  indeed  respect,  as 
one  of  our  bishops ;  but  our  nation  is  under  no  particular  obligation 
to  be  called  by  his  name,  and  no  reason  exists  why  we  should  cease  to 
be  called  Chaldeans.'"  f 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wolff,  among  other  notices  of  them  in  his  "  Journal," 
gives  the  following  sketch  of  their  history  and  present  religious  state  : 
— *'  The  great  body  of  Nestorian  Christians,  quitted  the  Greek  and 
Roman  empire  under  the  reign  of  Justinian,  and  sought  protection 
from  Nausherw&n,  King  of  Persia,}  who  assigned  them  a  residence  at 
Oromea,  Maroga,  Salm&s,  and  Bashgela«  They  formed  four  congrega- 
tions, headed  by  four  bishops,  of  whom  Mar  Shimaun  was  the  principal, 
whose  family  has  ever  since  maintained  the  sovereignty  over  these 
tribes.    They  originally  amounted  to  fifty  thousand  families,  and  at 

*  **  Besides  occupying,"  writes  the  Rev.  E.  Smith,  «  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  Christians,  the  region  which  forms  the  modem  kingdom  of  Persia;  they 
were,  on  the  one  side,  numerous  in  Mesopotamia  and  Arabia,  had  their  metro- 
politans in  Syria  and  Cyprus,  and  a  bishop  even  in  the  island  of  Socotra,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  Sea;  and  on  the  other,  the  Syrian  Christians  of  Malabar  were 
Nestorians,  and  received  their  bishops  from  Seleucia.  Nestorian  Churches  existed 
in  Transoxiana  as  far  as  Kashgar ;  in  the  distant  regions  of  Mongolia,  the  great 
Khan  of  the  Tartars  held  the  rank  of  Presbyter  in  the  Nestorian  Church ;  and, 
if  we  may  credit  a  monument  subsequently  discovered  by  Papal  priests,  Nes- 
torian missionaries  planted  churches  in  the  heart  of  Northern  China." — Smith 
and  Dwighfs  Researches,  pp.  364,  365. 

f  "  Residence,"  &&,  p.  105. 

I  At  present,  the  Nestorian  Patriarch  resides  at  Diz,  a  village  in  the  Hakari 
district. 
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one  time  exerted  a  yery  great  influenoe  in  the  empire  of  Persia.  At 
diiferent  times  thej  have  experienced  very  severe  persecutions,  and 
imder  the  Mohammedan  government  were  driven  from  their  original 
residences  into  their  present  impregnable  abode  in  the  mountains 
of  Kurdistan.  From  what  observations  I  was  able  to  make,  the 
worship  of  the  Nestorian  Christians  approaches  the  nearest  to  the 
original  purity  of  Christianity  of  any  Church  in  the  world.  They  are 
totally  free  from  the  idolatry  of  the  Popish  Churches ;  neither  images, 
saints,  nor  relics,  are  admitted  to  their  worship.  They  even  regard 
the  apostles,  though  inspired,  as  not  being  objects  of  adoration."* 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins,  who  resided  some  time  among  them  in  the 
mountains,  gives  the  following  interesting  details  of  their  religioua 
opinions : — 

"  The  religioui  beliefand  practices  of  the  NeslorianB,"  he  smys,  "  are  much  mors 
simple  and  scriptural  than  those  of  other  Oriental  Christians.  They  have  the 
deepest  abhorrence  of  all  image-worship,  auricular  confession,  the  doctrine  of  pur- 
gatory, and  many  other  corrupt  dogmas  and  practices  of  the  Papal,  Greek,  and 
Armenian  Churches ;  while  they  cherish  the  highest  reverence  for  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and,  in  theory  at  least,  exalt  them  far  above  all  human  traditions.  Their 
doctrinal  tenets,so&r  as  I  have  learned  them,  are  in  general  quite  clearly  expressed 
and  correct  On  the  momentous  subject  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  in  relation  to 
which  the  charge  of  heresy  is  so  violently  thrown  upon  them  by  the  Papal  and 
other  Orienul  sects,  their  belief  is  orthodox  and  scriptural.  The  Nestorians  are 
very  chariuble  towards  other  sects  of  nominal  Christians,  liberal  In  their  views 
and  feelings,  and  strongly  desirous  of  improvement  The  Patriarch  has  repeatedly 
written  to  us  expressing  his  joy  and  satisfaction  at  our  being  among  his  people, 
his  gratitude  for  our  efforts  for  their  benefit,  and  his  earnest  prayers  lor  our 
prosperity.  And  such  has  been  the  language,  and  apparently,  the  feelings  of  all 
classes  of  his  people.  The  four  bishops  of  Uramiah  and  several  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent priests,  are  in  our  employ  as  assistants  in  our  missionary  labours.  They 
are  engaged  in  the  instruction  and  superintendence  of  schools  and  Sabbath- 
achools)  they  preach  the  Gospel,  engage  in  translation,  and  render  othet 
important  assistance.  And  the  Patriarch  and  his  brothers  have  often  pledged  to 
us  the  same  co-operation,  whenever  we  should  be  enabled  to  extend  our  labours 
into  the  mountains.  Indeed,  the  Nestorians  may,  with  great  propriety,  be 
denominated  the  Protutants  qfAsiaJ*  f 

Mr.  Perkins,  however,  in  another  passage  notices  their  prevailing 
religious  errors  and  moral  degeneracy : — 

<'  The  Nestorians  are  still  to  a  painful  extent  under  the  influence  of  human, 
and  many  childish  traditions.  They  attach  great  importance  to  their  periodical 
fattt,  which  are  about  as  numerous  as  in  the  other  Eastern  Churches,  often  to 
the  neglect  of  integrity  and  purity  of  heart,  and  even  of  external  morality. 
As  a  people  they  are  deeply  degraded  in  morals.    The  vice  of  lying  is  almost 


*  Woirs  Journal,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  198, 194. 
t  Perkins's  "  Residence,"  pp.  20,  21. 
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unWertal  among  boil)  eccleBiastics  and  people.  Intemperance  is  very  prevalent 
The  Sabbath  is,  to  a  great  extent,  regarded  as  a  holiday.  And  profaneness  and 
some  other  vices  are  very  common.  Indeed,  the  mass  of  this  people  seem 
literally  to  have  a  name  to  live  while  they  are  dead."  * 

The  Church  goveminent  of  the  Nestorians  closely  resembles  that  of 
the  Armenians;  they  have  nine  ecclesiastical  orders  or  ranks.  All  are 
allowed  to  marry,  except  the  bishop ;  the  Toice  of  the  people  is  consulted 
in  the  election  of  a  bishop,  who  is  consecrated  by  the  Patriarch.  A  can- 
didate for  this  office  must  abstain  firom  animal  food,  except  fish,  eggs, 
milk,  butter,  and  cheese ;  and  his  mother  must  have  followed  the  same 
rule  while  nursing  him  at  the  breast.  The  praiseworthy  Christian  enter- 
prise of  the  American  missionaries  for  the  religious  reformation  of 
the  Nestorians  was  much  impeded,  in  1840,  by  the  incursion  of  the 
Kurds,  into  their  mountain  retreat,  which  was  followed  by  the  horrible 
massacre  of  above  4,000  of  these  most  interesting  people.  The  Mis- 
sionaries have  been,  also,  greatly  opposed  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
Jesuits  and  of  the  Russian  agents.  One  of  the  newest  expedients  of 
the  Papal  court  to  tempt  the  Nestorians  to  acknowledge  the  Pope's 
supremacy,  was  reported  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins,  during  his  residence 
among  them,  to  hare  been  an  offer  to  canonixe  Nettorius,  whose  name 
and  memory  every  Papist  has  been  for  centuries  required  to  eurte.  But 
the  nussionaries  are  prosecuting  their  labours  with  unwearying  zeal, 
and  they  have  already  been  blessed  with  very  encouraging  results ; 
they  are  trying  the  plan  of  instructing  the  native  clergy,  so  as  to 
introduce  a  revival  of  pure  religion,  without  disturbing  their  present 
ecclesiastical  organization. 

BISB,   GBOWrS,   AND  DECLINE   OF  THE  OTTOXAK   BUPIRB. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  the  Ottoman  empire  maj  be  referred 
to  three  leading  causes.  Ist.  The  degenerate  and  fallen  con- 
dition of  the  Eastern  empire ;  2d.  The  bitter  animosities  of 
the  Greeks  and  Latins ;  and  3d.  The  decided  superiority  of 
the  Turks  in  military  discipline  and  tactics,  as  well  as  in 
natural  courage  and  union,  over  the  divided  and  enfeebled 
nations  of  Christendom,  ^neas  Sylvias,  afterwards  Pius  II., 
thos  describes  the  state  of  Christendom  in  the  fifteenth 
century : — 

*'  It  is  a  body  without  a  head,  a  republic  without  laws  or  magis- 
trates. The  Pope  and  the  Emperor  may  shine  as  lofty  titles,  as 
splendid  images;  but  tJiej/  are  unable  to  command,  and  none  are 
willing  to  obey.    Every  state  has  a  separate  prince,  and  every  prince 

*  *'  Residence  among  the  Nestorians,"  pp.  21,  22. 
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has  a  separate  interest  "What  eloquence  could  unite  so  many  dis- 
cordant and  hostile  powers  under  the  same  standard  P  CJould  they  be 
assembled  in  arms,  who  would  dare  to  assume  the  office  of  general  ? 
What  order  could  be  maintained? — what  military  discipline?  Who 
could  undertake  to  feed  such  an  enormous  multitude  ?  Who  would 
understand  their  various  languages,  or  direct  their  strange  and  incom- 
patible manners  ?  What  mortal  could  reconcile  the  English  with 
the  French,  Genoa  with  Aragon,  the  Germans  with  the  natives  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia  ?  If  a  small  number  enlisted  in  the  holy  war, 
they  must  be  overthrown  by  the  Infidels :  if  many,  by  their  own 
weight  and  confusion."  * 

The  invention  of  gnnpowder  might,  notwithstanding  all  these 
disadvantages,  have  enabled  the  Christians  to  triumph  oyer 
their  formidable  foes ;  "  but,"  sajs  Gibbon,  "  it  was  disclosed 
to  the  Turks  bj  the  treacherj  of  apostates,  and  the  selfish 
policy  of  rivals ;  and  the  Sultan  had  sense  to  adopt,  and  wealth 
to  reward  the  talents  of  a  Christian  engineer.  The  Grenoese^ 
who  transported  Amurath  into  Europe,  must  be  accused  as  his 
preceptors,  and  it  was  probably  bj  their  hands,  that  his  cannon 
was  cast  and  directed  at  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  "f 

In  the  course  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  several 
princes  of  the  family  of  the  Seljukian-Turkish  Sultans,  who 
reigned  in  Persia,  founded  four  Sultanies  near  the  Euphrates, 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Grecian  Eastern  Empire, — ^those  of  Bagdad, 
o£DamascuSf  of  Aleppo,  and  of  Iconium.  The  Greek  chiefs  and 
clergj  baselj  facilitated  the  subjugation  of  their  country,  and 
the  destruction  of  their  religion,  bj  forming  alliances  with  the 
Turkish  princes,  in  order,  with  their  assistance,  to  gratify  their 
feelings  of  jealousy  and  reyenge,  by  the  destruction  of  their 
rivals  and  enemies,  the  Latins ;  they  iniquitously  connived  even 
at  the  marriage  of  a  Christian  princess  with  the  Mohammedan 
Emir,  Orchan,  They  were  guilty  of  the  same  sin  as  the 
Egyptian  Monophysites,  who,  in  order  to  be  revenged  of  the 
persecutions  which  they  suffered  from  the  orthodox  Greek 
Church,  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Saracen  Moslems ;  the  unfaith- 
fulness of  both  was  justly  punished  by  God  delivering  them 
over  to  the  cruel  bondage  of  their  Infidel  allies. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  numerous  tribes  of  Turks,  taking 

*  Gibbon,  chap.  IxyiL  f  Ibid.  chap.  Ixy.  p.  63. 
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adyantage  of  the  dissensions  existing  in  the  Mogul  Empire,  had 
moved  forward  into  Armenia,  under  Soljman,  who  was  drowned 
in  attempting  to  cross  the  Euphrates.  His  successor,  Ertogrul, 
farmed  an  alliance  with  the  Sultan  of  Iconium  against  the 
Moguls,  and  after  completely  expelling  the  Tartars  from  Asia 
Minor,  proceeded  to  attack  the  Christians,  with  the  design  of 
destroying  their  empire  in  the  East.  Then  commenced  the 
fulfilment  of  the  command,  ^^  Loose  the  four  angels  which  are 
bound  in  the  great  river  Euphrates  "  •  .  •  •  ^'  and  the  number 
of  the  armj  of  the  horsemen  were  two  hundred  thousand 
thousand."* 

Othman,  the  distinguished  successor  and  son  of  Ertogrul,  and 
founder  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  subjugated  Bithjnia,  and  estab- 
lished the  seat  of  his  Grovemment  at  Byrsa  (Broussa).  About 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Turks  having  crossed 
over  to  Europe,  and  taken  Adrianople,  the  Emperor,  John 
Palasologas,  was  compelled  by  their  leader.  Sultan  Amurat, 
to  conclude  a  humiliating  treaty.  The  celebrated  Bajazet,  the 
successor  of  Amurat,  further  obliged  him  to  destroy  the  fort  of 
Gralata,  and  to  admit  a  Turkish  judge  into  the  city. 

The  final  destruction  of  the  Eastern  empire  was,  however, 
delayed  for  some  years,  in  consequence  of  the  complete  defeat 
and  subjugation  of  Bajazet  and  the  Turks  by  the  celebrated 
Mogul  prince,  Tamerlane  (Timour),  a  descendant  of  the  great 
Mogul  Emperor,  Grengis  Khan.  After  the  conquest  of  Persia, 
and  of  a  considerable  part  of  India  and  Syria,  Tamerlane 
took  possession  of  Phrygia,  and  established  the  seat  of  his 
Empire  at  Samarcand,  where  he  received  the  homage  of  all 
the  princes  of  the  East.  Though  illiterate  himself,  he  en- 
couraged learning,  and  made  Samarcand  the  centre  of  literature 
and  the  fine  arts. 

Subsequently  to  the  death  of  Tamerlane,  and  dismemberment 
of  his  dominions,  the  Turks  resumed  their  efforts  for  the  sub- 
yersion  of  the  Eastern  empire ;  the  siege  of  Constantinople  was 
renewed  by  Mahomet  II.,  son  of  the  philosophic  Sultan 
Amurat  II.,  and,  after  a  resistance  of  forty-nine  days,  the  city 
surrendered.     The  Emperor  Constantino  was  slain,  and  the 

•  BeT.  ix.  14. 
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Eastern  empire  of  the  Romans  finaUj  extinguished,  A.]>.  1453, 
after  having  subsisted  1 123  years  from  the  building  of  its  capital 
by  Constantino  the  Great.  The  Imperial  edifices  were  pre- 
served, and  the  churches  converted  into  mosques  ;  though  com- 
plete toleration  was  granted  to  the  Christians  in  the  exercise 
of  their  religion. 

The  triumph  of  the  Turks  was  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the 
discord  and  disunion  which  existed  among  the  besieged  Chrbtians* 
So  great  was  the  sectarian  animosity  prevailing  between  the 
Greeks  and  Latins,  that  even  the  prospect  of  immediate  destruc- 
tion failed  in  securing  a  temporary  reconciliation  for  the 
common  defence  of  their  homes  and  families.  The  Emperor 
ConstantinCy  shortly  before  the  siege,  had  sought  assistance 
from  the  Pope,  and  proposed  a  reunion  of  the  two  Churches. 
The  Pope  had  sent  a  delegate  to  Constantinople,  and  the 
followers  of  the  two  Churches  joined  in  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Sophia,  in  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  the  names  of  the  two 
Pontiffs  being  solemnly  commemorated. 

**  But,"  says  Gibbon,  "  the  dress  and  language  of  the  Latin  priest 
who  officiated  at  the  altar,  were  an  object  of  scandal ;  and  it  was 
observed  with  horror,  that  he  consecrated  a  cake  or  wafer  of 
unleavened  bread,  and  poured  cold  water  into  the  cup  of  the  sacra- 
ment  

*<  According  to  the  advice  of  Qennadius,  the  religious  virgins,  as  pure 
as  angels,  and  as  proud  as  demons,  rejected  the  act  of  union,  and 
abjured  all  communion  with  the  present  and  future  associates  of  the 
Latins;  and  their  example  was  applauded  and  imitated  by  the  greatest 
part  of  the  clergy  and  people.  The  devout  Greeks  dispersed  themselves 
in  the  taverns:  drank  confusion  to  the  slaves  of  the  Pope;  emptied  their 
glasses  in  honour  of  the  image  of  the  holy  Virgin ;  and  besought  her 
to  defend  against  Mahomet,  the  city  which  she  had  formerly  saved 
from  Chosroes  and  the  Chagan.  In  the  double  intoxication  of  zeal  and 
wine,  they  valiantly  exclaimed,  'What  occasion  have  we  for  succour, 
or  union,  or  Latins?  far  {torn  us  be  the  worship  of  the  Azymites!' 
During  the  winter  that  preceded  the  Turkish  conquest,  the  nation  was 
distracted  by  this  epidemical  frenzy;  and  the  season  of  Lent,  and  the 
approach  of  Easter,  instead  of  breathing  charity  and  love,  served  only 
to  fortify  the  obstinacy  and  influence  of  the  zealots.  The  confessors 
scrutinized  and  alanned  the  conscience  of  their  votaries,  and  a  rigorous 
penance  was  imposed  on  those,  who  had  ^received  the  communion 
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from  a  priest,  who  had  given  an  express  or  tacit  consent  to  the  union. 
.  .  .  .  No  sooner  had  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  heen  polluted  by 
the  Latin  sacrifice,  than  it  was  deserted  as  a  Jewish  synagogue,  or  a 
heathen  temple,  by  the  clergy  and  people :  and  a  vast  and  gloomy 
silence  prevailed  in  that  venerable  dome,  which  had  so  often  smoked 
with  a  cloud  of  incense,  blazed  with  innumerable  lights,  and  resounded 
with  the  voice  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving.  The  heretics  were  the  most 
odious  of  heretics  and  Infidels;  and  the  first  Minister  of  the  empire, 
the  great  Duke,  was  heard  to  declare,  that  he  had  rather  behold  in 
Constantinople  the  turban  of  Mahomet,  than  the  Pope's  tiara,  or  a 
cardinal's  hat.*  A  sentiment  so  unworthy  of  Christians  and  patriots, 
was  familiar  and  fatal  to  the  Greeks :  the  Emperor  was  deprived  of 
the  affection  and  support  of  his  subjects ;  and  their  nadve  cowardice 
was  sanctified  by  resignation  to  the  Divine  decree,  or  the  visionary 
hope  of  a  miractdous  deliverance." 

This  outline  of  the  rise  of  the  Turkish,  and  downfieJl  of  the 
Eastern  empire,  cannot  be  better  concluded  than  by  the  following 
excellent  reflections  of  a  recent  writer  : — 

**  Upwards  of  800  years  had  elapsed  since  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Saracen  Omar.  During  that  prolonged  period,  the  flood  of 
Mahommedan  invasion,  with  occasional  hinderances  and  interruptions, 
had  advanced,  until  over  the  entire  of  those  vast  dominions,  which 
had  once  been  swayed  by  the  sceptre  of  a  Christian  Sovereign,  the 
power  of  the  Moslem  was  established.  Surrounded  by  his  viziers  and 
guards,  the  conqueror  passed  in  triumph  through  the  gate  of  St. 
Romanus.  At  the  principal  door  of  St  Sophia,  the  great  Church  of 
Constantinople,  on  the  completion  of  which  Justinian  the  Emperor  is 
said  to  have  exclaimed,  *1  have  outdone  thee,  O  Solomon!'  he 
alighted  from  his  horse  and  entered  the  dome.  It  was  crowded  with 
the  unequivocal  evidences  of  Greek  idolatry,  that  sinful  corruption  of 
the  piu*e  simplicity  of  Gospel  truth  which  had  at  last  brought 
down  upon  a  guilty  people  the  indignant  stroke  of  justly-merited 
retribution.  Omar,  on  his  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  erected  a  mosque 
on  the  site  of  Solomon's  temple.  Mahommed  ordered  St  Sophia  to 
be  cleansed  of  its  pictures  and  crosses  and  elaborate  instruments  of 
superstition,  and  transformed  it  into  a  mosque,  where,  on  the  next 
Friday,  the  Muezzin,  from  the  loftiest  turret,  invited  the  Moslems  to 
prayer,  and  the  Sultan,  on  the  great  altar,  performed  the  namaz  of 
prayer  and  thanksgiving.    The  follower  of  the  false  prophet  thus 

•  **  ^oKioktoVf  KdKvTTTpa,  may  be  fairly  translated  a  oardinal's  hat.  The 
difference  of  the  Gkeek  and  Latin  habits  embittered  the  schism.** 
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triumphed  over  both  Jew  and  Dominal  Christian,  and  it  was  permitted 
so  to  be,  because,  on  the  part  of  each,  there  had  been  the  rejection  of 
Christ  The  rejection  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  is  the  rejection  of 
Christ  Himself.  .  .  .  The  Scriptures  were  set  aside,  permitted  to 
fall  into  an  obsolete  language,  and  withdrawn  from  circulation.  Fond 
devices  and  rain  inventions,  surreptitiously  introduced,  first  interfered 
with,  and  eventually  neutralixed,  the  wholesome  action  of  revealed 
truth.  Christ  was  displaced  from  his  own  GospeL  "What  could  be 
more  displeasing  to  God,  than  that,  while  the  name  and  profession  of 
Christianity  were  retained,  the  life  and  substance  of  sound  doctrine 
should  be  removed,  and  worthless  materials  substituted  in  their  place  P 
.  .  .  Such  a  deteriorated  Christianity  not  only  ceases  to  benefit, 
but  becomes  a  positive  impediment  and  hinderance.  It  bears  the  name 
of  Christianity,  yet  misrepresents  it ;  and  men  of  another  creed,  like 
the  Moslem  or  the  Jew,  observant  of  its  idolatry,  and  not  doubting 
but  that  it  really  is  that  which  it  assumes  to  be,  become  prejudiced 
against  Christianity,  and  turn  their  backs  upon  it  as  a  worthless 
system.  Such  departures  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  bring 
down  on  nations  and  Churches  retributive  dispensations.  Hence  the 
victory  of  the  Moslem.  *I  will  send  him  against  an  hypocritical 
nation.'"* 

While  the  nations  of  Europe  were  sunky  daring  the  dark 
ages,  in  a  state  of  gross  ignorance  and  degradation,  under  the 
oppressive  and  debasing  influence  of  the  spiritual  power  of  the 
Popish  apostasy,  the  Ottoman  Empire  continued  for  a  long 
period  powerful,  prosperous,  and  comparativelj  enlightened; 
for  manj  of  its  sovereigns  were  accomplished  men,  who  favoured 
literature  and  the  sciences.  "Except  in  a  single  instance,"  re- 
marks Gibbon,  "a  period  of  nine  reigns,  and2657ear8,'is  occupied 
from  the  elevation  of  Othman  to  the  death  of  Soljman,  bj  a  rare 
series  of  warlike  and  active  princes,  who  impressed  their  subjects 
with  obedience,  and  their  enemies  with  terror."  The  Turkish 
empire  ofifered  a  refuge  to  the  men  of  learning,  who  were 
persecuted  and  banished  from  other  countries  by  political  tyranny, 
or  ecclesiastical  bigotry.  The  Sultans  directed  a  college  and 
library  to  be  added  to  every  mosqae ;  they  availed  themselves  of 
the  learning  of  the  Greeks,  and  had  the  works  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato  translated  into  Turkish.  Among  other  arts,  they  were 
distinguished  for  their  superior  skill  in  that  of  navigation. 

*  ^  Church  Missionary  Intelligencer,**  August,  1851. 
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Thej  aoqnired  in  all  ibeae  ways  a  decided  saperioritjr  orer  the 
Christian  natioDfly  which  waa  maintained  for  between  two  and 
three  eentoriea ;  thej  often  waged  war  .against  them  with  great 
sncceae  bj  land  and  by  sea,  and  carried  their  victorious  arms 
into  Europey  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Yienna. 

The  constitution  of  the  Ottoman  Power  being,  howerer, 
founded  on  the  eormpt  principles  of  man  in  his  fallen  and  unre- 
newed state,  and  uphdd  by  a  false  creed,  wanted  the  elements 
of  dnrabilitj,  and  contained  within  itself  the  seeds  of  decay. 
Afler  the  leign  of  Mahomet  lEL,  aj>.  1617,  the  superiority  of 
the  Turics  over  the  surrounding  nations  recdved  a  decided 
check,  a  considerable  portion  of  their  conquests  in  Asia 
being  wrested  from  them  by  the  Persians,  under  Scfaah  Abbas 
the  Great  The  Christian  nations  began  to  awake  in  the 
sixteenth  century  out  of  their  prolonged  state  of  mental 
decrepitude  and  lethargy,  through  the  united  influence  of 
the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  consequent  revival 
of  learning,  and  of  the  emancipation  obtained  at  the  Ke- 
formation,  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  from  the  dark  spiritual 
thraldom  of  Popery.  The  impulse  given  by  the  concur- 
rence of  these  happy  events  to  the  free  expansion  of 
the  human  mind,  after  it  had  been  crippled  for  ages, 
and  to  the  dissemination  of  the  pure  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  the  Bible,  led  to  the  rapid  progress  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and 
literature,  and  to  a  corresponding  great  advancement  in  all 
branches  of  civilization.  The  Turks,  being  less  accessible  to 
such  influences,  owing  to  the  absolute  character  of  their 
political  and  religious  institutions,  remained  stationary,  or 
rather  b^an  to  sufier  a  process  of  declension.  They  had  been 
specially  raised  up  by  Ood  for  the  chastisement  of  apostate  Chris- 
tendom, and  were  left  to  decay  through  their  own  innate 
corruption,  after  the  purposes  of  their  mission  had  been  accom- 
plished. The  following  extract  from  Gibbon,  quoted  by  a 
recent  writer,  contrasts  in  a  striking  manner  the  rise  and 
decline  of  the  Turks : — 

<<  The  Turk  is  grown  old  and  decrepit ;  a  thousand  years  or  nearly 
have  rolled  over  his  head  since  the  first  dawn  of  his  power  broke  on 
the  terrified  senses  of  Mahmoud  of  Ghtunee.  That  wise  and  powerful 
ruler  had  heard  a  rumour  of  a  rising  power  in  the  northern  steppes, 
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and  he  sent  meesengen  to  ally  himself  with  the  poweiiul  patriarchs  of 
the  house  of  Seljuk.  The  alliance  was  accorded,  but  the  promised  aid 
proved  so  formidable  that  Mabmoud  at  once  recognised  the  future 
rulers  of  Asia.  From  far  Bokhara,  the  answer  of  Ismael,  the  Turkman 
chief,  was  sent  to  the  following  effect,  as  told  by  Gibbon : — '  If  you 
send,'  replied  Ismael,  '  one  of  these  arrows  into  our  camp,  50,000  of 
your  servants  will  mount  on  horseback/  *  And  if  that  number,'  con- 
tinued Mahmoud,  *  be  not  sufficient?'  'Send  this  second  arrow  to 
the  horde  of  Balik,  and  you  will  find  50,000  more.'  '  But,'  said  the 
Quznevide,  dissembling  his  anxiety,  '  if  I  should  stand  in  need  of  the 
whole  force  of  your  kindred  tribes  P '  '  Despatch  my  bow,'  was  the 
last  reply  of  Ismael,  '  and  the  summons  will  be  obeyed  by  200,000 
horse.'  Since  that  day  nine  centuries  of  vicissitudes  have  passed  over 
the  tribes,  and  they  now  stand  expecting  the  long-anticipated  doom 
that  is  to  roll  them  back  from  Europe  upon  Asia ;  for  many  a  year 
have  they  buried  their  dead  at  Scutari,  in  the  hope  that  the  bones  of 
their  fathers  would  be  safer  from  defilement  at  the  hands  of  the 
Yaoor$  (Infidels)  if  they  reposed  on  the  Asiatic  shore.** 

Among  the  causes  of  the  degeneration  of  the  Tarks,  poljgamj 
and  concubinage  have  not  been  the  least  influentiaL  Most  of 
the  Sovereigns  and  Grandees  are  born  of  female  slaves,  and  the 
physical,  as  well  as  intellectual  deterioration  of  the  race  is  the 
natural  result  of  the  habits  of  life  inseparable  from  such  a 
vicious  social  system.  The  strict  seclusion  of  mothers  and 
children  in  the  harem,  the  indolent  lives  they  lead,  and  the 
total  neglect  of  their  education,  inevitably  tend  to  create  feeble- 
ness of  bodj  and  effeminacj  of  character ;  so  that  manj  of  the 
Saltansy  after  Soljman,  are  justly  reported  to  have  been  either 
tyrants  or  fools.  There  is  much  truth  in  the  following  remarks 
of  a  writer,  on  the  difficulties  and  discouragements  to  which  the 
lower  classes  of  the  Turkish  population  are  exposed  with  respect 
to  marriage,  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  and  compulsory 
seclusion  of  the  women : — '^  In  Constantinople,  a  Turkish  ladj 
will  never  take  a  white  servant-maid.  She  must  be  a  black — 
and  a  slave-trade  from  Nubia  is  got  up  to  satisfy  her.  The 
question  that  naturally  arises  here  is,  what  becomes  of  the 
female  progeny  of  the  poor  in  Constantinople  ?  To  this  one  is 
sorry  to  have  to  reply,  that  the  yery  poor  in  Constantinople 
have  no  progeny,  because  they  can  seldom  marry.  We  know 
not  exactly  the  number  of  females  in  the .  Turkish  capita^ 
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which  makes  up  a  population  of  seven  or  eight  handred 
thousand ;  bat  the  number,  whatever  it  is,  is  very  unfairly  and 
unnaturally  divided ;  for  whilst  the  harem  of  the  rich  teems 
with  women,  there  are  few  in  the  lowest  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  not  many  more  in  the  class  above  it  A  wife  is 
expensive  in  any  country,  but  in  Turkey  more  than  any- 
where else,  inasmuch  as  a  Turkish  wife  is  not  fit  for  or 
capable  of  labour  of  any  kind.  She  could  not  sweep  a  room, 
she  durst  not  go  to  market ;  she  must  have  a  slave  to 
perform  these  menial  offices.  And  there  is  besides  the  expense 
of  decorating,  covering,  and  immuring  a  wife — another  neces- 
sity of  Mahometanism.  Few  labouring  men,  then,  not  even 
the  artisans,  can  afford  a  wife.  When  a  poor  Turk  does  grow 
old  or  sicken  unto  death,  how  fearful  is  his  fate !  For  him 
there  is  no  hospital,  for  him  there  is  no  physician ;  no  woman 
tends  his  couch,  no  son,  no  daughter,  pays  to  him  the  last 
melancholy  duties.  That  mere  animal  life  which  in  luxury  is 
the  inheritance  of  the  rich,  is  in  poverty  and  destitution  the  only 
law  of  the  poor."*  It  is  obvious,  that  such  a  state  of  society 
must  powerfuUy  tend  to  counteract  the  ordinary  increase  of 
population,  and  prove  a  great  encouragement  to  the  worst  vices. 

The  frequent  compulsory  levies  of  men  required  for  the 
armies  of  Sovereigns  who  were  almost  constantly  engaged  in 
foreign  conquest,  drained  the  country  of  a  large  portion  of  its 
male  population,  and  created  a  deficiency  of  hands  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  and  other  industrial  pursuits. 

One  very  serious  result  of  the  decrease  of  the  popula- 
tion has  been  the  formation  in  many  localities  of  unhealthy 
marshes,  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  drainage,  and  of  the 
channels,  by  which  rivers  and  lakes  discharge  their  waters  into 
the  sea,  becoming  choked  up  with  alluvial  deposits.  Pestilential 
fevers  have  thus  been  created,  by  which  a  considerable  number 
of  the  people  are  annually  destroyed.  All  these  causes,  when 
combined,  fully  account  for  the  remarkable  fiict  of  the  gradual 
depopulation  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  noticed  by  many  writers ; 
and  it  is  a  striking  circumstance^  that  the  decrease  of  population 

*  "  The  Greek  and  the  Turk."  See  also  example  of  the  abuses  of 
Polygamy,  Appendix. 
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18  80  macb  more  rapid  among  the  Moslems  than  the  Christians^ 
that  in  European  Turkey  the  Christians  now  out-number  the 
Turks,  while  in  former  times  thej  onlj  formed  a  small  minority. 
The  powerful  law  of  our  creation,  bidding  us  ^Mncrease  and 
multiply,"  has  been  completely  subverted  as  regards  the  Moslem 
population,  showing  that  some  mighty  evil  is  at  work.  These 
statements  will  be  fully  confirmed  by  some  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  two  intelligent  observers  : — 

"  Five  hundred  villages,"  Mr.  Walpole  says,  "  are  not  now  found  in 
the  district  of  Merdin  (in  Mesopotamia),  which  once  possessed  sixteen 
hundred.  Cyprus,  before  the  Turkish  conquest,  contained  14,000  vil- 
lages. In  two  insurrections,  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  were 
slain ;  a  dreadful  mortality  was  occasioned  by  the  plague  in  1624;  and 
in  less  than  fifty  years  from  that  time,  700  villages  only  conld  be 
found.  Three  hundred  were  once  comprehended  in  a  part  of  the 
pashalik  of  Aleppo,  now  containing  less  than  one-third  of  the  number. 
Many  towns  are  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  kcaliphs,  which  no 
longer  exist ;  the  site  of  others  may  be  traced  on  the  route  firom  Bag- 
dad to  Mosul.  .  .  .  The  reservoirs  and  canals,  by  which  the  fertility  of 
Palestine,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Babylonia,  under  the  Saracens  and 
Mamlouks,  was  augmented  and  improved,  have  been  neglected.  .  .  . 
A  melancholy  illustration  of  the  depopulated  state  of  large  tracts  of 
country,  is  afforded  by  the  view  of  those  extensive  cemeteries  so 
frequently  passed  by  the  traveller  in  his  route.  Scarcely  any  vestiges 
of  the  villages  which  once  flourished  near  them  are  now  seen.  The 
incursions  of  robbers,  the  calamities  of  war  and  pestilence,  have  com- 
pelled the  inhabitants  to  remove  to  other  districts.  The  countries 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  once  distinguished  for  their 
populousness,  are  consigned  to  ruin  and  neglect ;  and  the  inhabitants 
retire  to  villages  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  where  they  are  less  harassed 
by  the  predatory  attacks  of  the  Arabs.''  * 

**It  is  a  consequence  of  the  depopulated  and  neglected  state  of 
Greece,  Asia,  and  Syria,"  remarks  Mr.  Hawkins,  **  that  there  is  no 
considerable  district  which  is  not  exposed  in  some  degree  to  the  effects 
of  a  corrupted  atmosphere. . . .  The  spots  in  Greece  where  the  malaria 
is  most  noxious,  are  salt-works  and  rice-grounds ;  and  we  meet  with  a 
striking  example  of  the  former  at  Milo,  where,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  when  the  island  was  visited  by  Toumefort,  four- 
fifths  of  the  population  have  been  lost  in  consequence  of  the  establish- 

*  <*  Walpole't  Memoin  relating  to  Turkey,"  p.  9.  See  also  "  Eton's  Survey," 
p.  276. 
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ment  of  a  small  salt-work.  Patras,  a  place  celebrated  in  &e  time  of 
Cicero  for  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  has  become  unhealthy,  because  the 
plain  around  it  is  subject  to  irrigation.  In  Attica,  a  country  once 
distinguished  for  the  purity  of  its  air  and  climate,  the  effects  of  the 
disorder  are  felt  at  Marathon ;  and  the  streams  of  the  Cephissus, 
which  are  wholly  consumed  in  irrigation,  diffuse  it  through  the  plain 
of  Athens."  • 

The  proeperity  of  an  absolote  form  of  goyernmeiit  eaaentiaUj 
depends  on  the  qualifications  of  its  head,  and  thongh  the 
progress  of  knowledge  and  civilization  has  been  encouraged 
by  some  of  the  Sultans,  it  is  the  general  tendencj  of 
despotism  to  impose  limits  and  restraints  upon  improvement, 
and  more  or  less  to  fetter  the  human  understanding.  The 
fatalism  and  carnal  nature  of  TBlamiam  greatly  favour,  also^  a 
spirit  of  improvidence,  indolence^  and  sensoalitj  among  the 
people,  which  contribute  to  paralyze  their  energies  and  extin- 
guish all  public  and  private  enterprise.  The  general  prosperity 
of  the  Empire  has  been  considerably  impaired,  also,  by  the 
gross  abuses  prevailing  in  every  department  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government,  all  the  officials  robbing,  as  before  stated, 
those  below  them,  that  they  might  bribe  those  above  them. 
The  commerce  of  the  country  was  greatly  diminished  by, 
the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  previous  to  which 
the  produce  of  India  and  China  was  conveyed  to  the  ports  of 
Egypt  and  Syria,  either  by  caravans  overland,  or  through  the 
Gulf  of  Persia  and  the  Red  Sea. 

Besides  the  foregoing  causes  of  decay,  there  are  others  con- 
nected with  the  peculiar  structure  of  society  among  the  Moslem^ 
and  with  the  laws  regulating  the  tenure  of  property,  which  have 
still  more  powerfully  contributed  to  the  same  result. 

The  principle  of  the  equality  of  all  men  in  the  sight  of  God 
inculcated  by  the  Koran,  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  demo* 
cratic  element,  as  the  basis  of  the  social  fabric  at  the  origin  of 
Mohammedanism.  The  following  curious  anecdote  quoted  by 
Ubicini,  from  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  affords  a  good  illustration  of 
this  fact : — 

«  The  Khalif  Omer  having  one  day  received  a  present  of  some 
•  *«Walpole,"p.  18. 
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•triped  linen  of  Yemen,  di^ded  it  among  his  Mussnlman  foUowen,  and 
vaa  exhorting  them  to  make  war  against  the  Infidels,  when  one  of  the 
assembly  rising  up,  interrupted  him,  saying,  *  We  shall  not  obey  thee.' 

*  Why  ?  '  asked  Omer.  '  Because,'  replied  the  Moslem,  'thou  hast  sought 
to  distinguish  thyself  firom  us  by  a  special  preference.'  *  In  what 
manner?'  asked  Omer.  *  When,'  replied  the  Moslem,  *  thou  dividedst 
among  us  this  linen  of  Yemen,  each  received  one  piece,  reserving  onl^r 
one  for  thyself.  Now,  this  could  not  suffice  to  make  a  robe,  and  yet 
we  see  thou  hast  to-day  a  complete  one;  thou  art  tall«  and  if  thou 
badst  not  reserved  for  thyself  a  larger  share  of  the  linen  than  ours,  thou 
couldst  not  have  made  a  robe.'  Omer,  turning  to  his  son  Abd-Allahy 
told  him,  < Answer  this  man.'  Abd- Allah  rising  up  said,  'When 
Omer,  prince  of  the  faithful,  wished  to  make  himself  a  robe  of  hia 
piece  of  linen,  it  was  found  insufficient;  consequently,  I  gave  him  a 
portion  of  mine  to  complete  his  robe.'    '  Very  well,'  said  the  Moslem, 

*  if  such  be  the  case,  Omer,  we  shall  obey  thee.'" 

Although,  in  consequence  of  the  Moslems  having  raised 
themselves  to  power  as  a  nation  by  the  sword,  some  modifica- 
tions in  the  law  of  equalitj  were  introduced  bj  the  necessity  of 
submitting  to  the  absolute  forms  of  a  military  Government,  the 
democratic  principle  continued  to  influence  the  character  of  the 
people,  and  to  pervade  in  a  considerable  degree  their  social 
institutions.  Thus,  no  hereditary  titles  or  rights  of  primo« 
geniture  exist  in  Turkej,  except  in  the  family  of  the  Saltan, 
as  being  lineallj  descended  from  Mahomet,  and  in  which  the 
right  of  succession  has  generally  been  attached  to  the  eldest 
surviving  male  of  the  imperial  family,  though  sometimes  usurped 
by  the  eldest  son  of  the  Sultan.*     The  distinctions  of  birth  have 

*  The  Ebran  exdudoi  by  a  Salic  law  women  firom  suooession  to  the 
throne,  in  the  fbllowiDg  words :  **  No  happiness,  no  safety  for  a  people 
governed  by  a  woman."  The  nomination  to  the  thalifat,  after  the  death  of 
Mahomet,  was  at  first  elective  among  his  four  associates,  Ebou-Bekir,  Omer, 
Osman,  and  AIL  The  title  then  passed  to  the  Beni-  UmmeUe  (Ommiades), 
in  the  person  of  Moawi^,  or  Ommi^  chief  of  the  dynasty,  and  whose 
fibther,  Ebou-Sofian,  had  been  one  of  the  most  determined  opponents  of 
Mahomet.  Moawi^  made  the  khalifat  hereditary  in  his  fiunily,  establishing 
the  right  of  primogeniture,  after  whioh  it  oeased  for  ever  to  be  elective. 
The  supreme  authority  next  descended  to  the  Abassides  through  Abbas^ 
who  was  unde  of  the  Prophet,  and  belonged  to  the  Shiite  sect.  They 
transferred  the  seat  of  the  khali&t  firom  Damascus  to  Cofi^  then  to 
Hasohemia,  on  the  Euphrates,  and  lastly  to  Bagdad.    Alter  the  conquest  of 
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been  lo  completelj  aboUshed,  that  even  familj  names  are 
wanting ;  the  onlj  exceptions  hare  been  those  of  a  few  families 
of  the  Ulemas,  and  of  some  pashas  of  provinces,  who,  nnder 
weak  sovereigns,  have  usurped  the  supreme  authority,  and 
secured  its  transmission  to  their  descendants;  such  was  the 
ease  with  the  kte  Mehemet  Ali,  in  Egypt  The  subdivision  of 
property  among  the  wives  and  children  in  every  family,  enforced 
by  the  Eioran,  was  unfavourable  also  to  the  accumulation  of 
hereditary  wealth,  and  these  two  causes  have  operated  in 
preventing  the  formation  of  any  aristocracy. 

In  Persia,  however,  the  influence  of  the  democratic  principle 
has  been  more  limited,  and  there  always  has  existed  an  hereditary 
nobility,  whose  vices  were  often  satirized  by  their  poets. 

The  difficulties  of  acquiring  landed  property,  the  uncertainty 
of  its  tenure,  and  the  heavy  taxes  imposed  upon  the  produce  of 
industry,  have  equally  tended  to  prevent  the  creation  of  an 
independent  middle  class  of  society.  The  only  channels  open, 
therefore,  for  the  attainment  of  power  and  wealth  have  been  the 

Persia,  by  the  Moguls,  A..D.  1258,  the  title  of  khalif  was  preserred  in  the 
fiimily  of  the  Abassidee,  who  had  retreated  into  Egypt,  till  1617,  hat  without 
any  temporal  possessions,  or  secular  power.  Sultan  Selim  I.,  haTing 
conquered  Egypt,  and  taken  prisoner  Mahomet  XII.,  the  last  of  the 
Abassides,  obtained  from  him  a  formal  renunciation  in  his  &your  of  the 
rights  and  insignia  of  the  khalifeit,  yiz.,  the  standard,  the  sword,  and  the 
mantle  of  Mahomet,  a  zennnciation  confirmed  the  following  year,  by  the 
delivery  to  the  Sultan  of  the  keys  of  the  Temple  of  Mecca,  by  the  Sherif 
Mohammed- Aboul-Berekiat.  The  spiritual  authority  attached  to  the 
khalifat,  then  passed  from  the  ShUie  ^ect,  to  their  bitter  enemies  the 
SonnUet,  The  Shiites,  howerer,  deny  this  affiliation,  and  wQl  only  acknow- 
ledge as  khalifr,  the  twelve  Imams,  of  whom  Ali  was  the  chief  ancestor,  and 
the  last  of  whom,  Mohammed-Ben-Hassan,  they  pretend  disappeai^  in 
a  grotto  near  Hella,  in  878.  It  is  beUered  by  the  Fersiaas,  that  he  still 
Utcs  invisible  in  that  grotto,  and  will  again  appear  at  the  end  of  the  world, 
imder  the  name  of  Mehdi  (Guide). 

From  the  time  the  khali&t  ceased  to  be  electire,  its  spiritual  influence 
ost  much  of  its  preHige  in  the  eyes  of  the  people ;  and  in  fiuH;,  no  khalif 
ever  pretended  to  be  on  an  equality  with  the  Prophet,  or  actually  to  occupy 
his  place  as  spiritual  head  of  the  Church.  When  Ebou-Bekir  offered  public 
prayers  after  the  death  of  Mahomet,  he  took  special  care  not  to  asoend  into 
the  Prophet's  chair,  but  stood  on  one  of  the  steps;  Omer  and  Osman 
followed  the  same  example. 
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public  offices  of  the  state.  These  offices  aire  open  to  all  Moslems, 
however  poor  and  obscure,  not  excepting  slaves ;  they  are 
bestowed  bj  the  favour  and  caprice  of  those  in  authority,  and 
can  be  obtained  for  money,  without  any  regard  to  merit.  Ill- 
gotten  wealth  and  pow^  are  almost  always  abused,  and  the 
extravagance,  immorality,  and  tyranny  pervading  every  branch 
of  the  machinery  of  the  state,  have  already  been  fully  described.* 

The  same  arbitrary,  irresponsible  will  by  which  men  are  raised 
to  the  highest  state  offices  can  at  any  moment  depose  them, 
and,  in  former  times,  decapitation  or  strangling  was  not  unfre- 
quently  their  fate.  Thus  the  man  standing  at  the  pinnacle  of 
power  one  day,  is  often  cast  down  the  next  to  the  lowest  station 
among  the  people,  while  the  poorest  and  humblest  individual 
may  as  suddenly  be  raised  to  the  top  of  the  social  ladder* 
These  sudden  and  frequent  vicissitudes  of  fortune  excite  no 
surprise  in  Turkey,  and  are  submitted  to  with  stoical  passive- 
ness,  as  the  irreversible  decrees  of  Providence.  One  effect  of 
such  usages  has  been  to  inspire  the  common  people  with  a  great 
disregard  for  those  in  authority,  whom  they  are  apt  to  despise 
as  slaves.  The  independence  of  every  Moslem,  not  under 
government  authority,  is  so  completely  secured  by  the  Koran, 
that  the  poorest  subject  can  at  any  time  claim  admission  into 
the  presence  of  the  Grand  Yizier,  or  any  other  high  officer ;  and 
it  is  a  curious  sight  to  witness  the  audience-hall  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  filled  with  persons  of  every  class  ;  the  richly-dressed 
Pasha,  the  tattered  beggar,  the  wild-looking  Dervish,  all  congre* 
gated  t<^ether  without  distinction  of  rank. 

Another  remarkable  right  granted  by  the  Koran  to  every 
Moslem  is  that  called  the  Aman.  A  law  of  the  Koran,  termed 
djihady  requires  of  all  Moslems  to  carry  on  a  perpetual  holy  war 
against  the  Infidels  (Christians,  Jews,  and  Pagans),  who  are 
called  harbi.  The  Akan  invests  every  free  Moslem  with  the 
power  of  suspending  for  himself  and  for  his  whole  nation  the 
effect  of  the  djihad  in  favour  of  any  harbi^  or  community  of 
harbis,  in  virtue  of  which,  perfect  security  of  life  and  property 
is  granted  to  them  for  ever. 

The  right  of  the  Aman  is  possessed  also  by  every  Turkish 

•  See  page  506. 
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free  woman.  While  the  Moeiein  considers  himself  superior  by 
nature  to  the  woman,  he  admits  that,  in  the  e7es  of  the  kw, 
she  is  a  moral  and  responsihle  being,  having  rights  and  duties, 
both  civil  and  religious ;  for,  in  the  absence  of  men  she  can 
officiate  as  Imamy  hj  repeating  the  appointed  forms  of  prayer. 
The  Moslems  are  eqjoined,  hj  the  Koran,  to  look  upon  woman 
as  God's  greatest  blessing,  and  are  bound  hj  law  to  provide 
liberally  for  her  and  all  her  household,  over  which  she  is 
empowered  to  rule  with  undisputed  authority. 

The  spirit  of  democratic  independence  nourished  by  these 
privileges,  has  also  been  strengthened  by  the  formation  among  the 
artisans  of  corporations,  regulated  by  laws  of  their  own  making, 
and  constituting  small  self-governing  democracies^  independent, 
in  some  degree,  of  the  states  which  they  have  at  times  ret  at 
defiance.  At  one  period,  there  were  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  of  these  corporations,  and  they  have  oft^i  established 
monopolies  so  oppressive  to  the  community  at  large,  that  Sul* 
tans  have  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  summary  pro*, 
cess  of  hanging  a  butcher  or  a  baker  over  his  door-post,  for 
unjustly  enhancing  the  price  of  provisions,  or  selling  hj  false- 
weights.  The  purest  type  of  the  true  independent  Moslem  is 
to  be  found  in  the  landowner,  who  lives  on  his  property,  wholly 
unconnected  with  public  afiairs.  He  is  proud  of  the  perfect 
freedom  secured  him  by  the  law,  but  is  generally  temperate  in 
his  habits,  and  attentive  to  his  duties^  and  conforms,  in  most 
respects,  his  outward  conduct  to  the  morality  of  the  Koran  i 
not  being  exposed  to  the  temptations  surrounding  those  in 
power,  he  is  less  tainted  with  their  vices. 

The  necessary  result  of  such  a  state  of  society  has  been  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  that  intelligent,  wealthy,  independent 
aristocracy  and  middle  class,  which  are  the  greatest  sources  of 
national  strength  and  stability,  and  from  which  all  places  of 
public  trust  can  be  supplied  with  well-qualified,  respectable 
agents.  The  higher  state  offices  in  Turkey  are  consequently 
held  by  bigoted,  rapacious  Pashas,  who,  with  few  exceptions, 
have  owed  their  rise  to  mere  accident,  or  to  military  talent, 
and  are  generally  uneducated  men,  who  may  have  obtained 
degrees  from  the  Ulema  Colleges  by  means  of  favour  and 
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l)ribeT7.  When  the  Saltan  happens  not  to  be  a  man  of  firm 
character,  the  empire  is  ruled  by  these  Pashas,  who  constitute 
an  unprincipled,  egotistic  oligarchy,  seldom  containing  any  men 
of  merit,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  fanatic  association  of 
Ulemas.  They  govern  solely  for  the  maintenance  of  their  own 
power,  and  their  tyrannical  conduct  has  sometimes  led  to  insur- 
rectionary outbreaks  among  the  people. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that,  at  the  conquest,  the  lands  of 
the  empire  were  divided  into  three  classes,*  a  third  for  the 
state,  a  third  for  private  Turkish  iubjects^  either  Moslem  or 
Christian,  and  a  third  for  the  Mosques.  All  uncultivated 
lands,  such  as  correspond  to  our  commons,  and  which,  in  many 
districts,  are  of  immense  extent,  belong,  by  law,  to  whosoever 
brings  them  into  cultivation,  whether  Moslem  or  Christian,  and 
this  is  described  as  restoring  them  to  life.  No  foreigner  is 
allowed  the  right  of  purchasing  or  holding  landed  or  other 
immoveable  property. 

The  amount  o£  private  property  has  been  greatly  dimiaished, 
and  a  large  proportion  mortgaged,  as  ecclesiastical  property, 
to  the  mosques,  so  that  the  ecclesiastical,  or  Ulema  body,  are 
now  stated  to  be  in  possession  of  above  two-thirds  of  the  land 
of  the  empire.  The  great  inducement  to  pi-ivate  landowners 
for  making  these  transfers,  has  been  the  fact  of  the  land 
of  the  mosques  being  subject  neither  to  confiscation  nor  taxes. 
These  transactions,  which  are  called  Vaku/Sf  are  described 
as  follows,  by  Ubicini : — 

**  Suppose  Said  to  be  the  possessor  of  a  real  estate  of  100,000 
piastzes,  whieh  he  desires  to  secure  from  the  n^mcity  of  the  Oovem- 
ment,  and  to  preaerre  for  hia  direct  issue.  He  cedes  it  to  a  mosque, 
whioh  gives  him  in  exchange  a  sum  of  10,000  piastres ;  but  this  oeasion 
is  fictitious.  Said,  by  a  payment  of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  sum  he 
has  received,  or  15,000  piastres  a  year,  continues  to  retain  the  perpetual 
naufruct  of  his  estate,  with  a  power  of  transmitting  it  to  his  children. 
He  is  safe  from  all  confiscations  and  from  forced  sales,  either  by  his 
ereditors  or  by  virtue  of  the  right  recognised  by  Turkish  law,  which 
gives  the  owner  of  contiguous  property  a  prior  claim  to  purchase. 
But  if  Said  dies  without  living  children,  even  though  he  have  grand* 
ohildren  to  represent  them,  the  estate  passes  to  the  mosque.  Thus 
the  mosque  is  placed  by  this  trust  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  pur- 
•  See  page  014. 
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chases  an  estate  for  onMenth  of  its  value  on  condition  of  only  enter- 
ing into  possession  on  the  extinction  of  the  lineal  and  direct  issue  of 
the  Tendor,  receiving,  however,  fifteen  per  cent  on  the  purchase- 
money  in  the  interval.  It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  this  arrange- 
ment contributed  formerly  to  multiply  these  trusts,  insomuch  that 
three-quart^B  of  the  landed  property  of  Turkey  are  thus  pledged  to 
the  mosques,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  public  revenue." — ("  Lettres 
sur  la  Turquie,"  p.  270.) 

Sultan  Mahmoud  IL  checked  these  gross  abuses  in  the  acqui- 
sition and  management  of  ecclesiastical  landed  property,  hj 
placing  it  under  the  direction  of  a  Commission  appointed  by 
the  Government,  and  he  contemplated  uniting  these  lands  to 
the  property  of  the  Crown. 

By  a  legal  fiction  the  State,  in  Turkey,  is  the  real  owner  of 
landed  and  immoveable  property,  even  that  of  the  mosques; 
and  the  occupier  has  only  a  right  of  possession  as  tenant  of  the 
State ;  for  all  property,  the  Koran  declares,  belongs  to  God,  by 
whom  it  is  vested  in  the  State  as  the  depository  of  his  dele- 
gated authority.  The  sale  of  landed  property  even  among  Turkish 
subjects  is  surrounded  by  numerous  difiiculties,  greatly  depre- 
ciating its  value.  The  foUowing  account  of  these  is  given  by 
Dr.  Michelsen : — 

**  Immoveable  property,"  says  Dr.  Michelsen,  "  which  is  not  owned 
by  these  institutions,  of  which,  consequently,  the  State  is  the  owner, 
and  the  private  individual  the  holder,  is  called  Mtdk,  Landed  pro- 
perty (land,  houses,  mines)  can,  in  Turkey,  be  possessed  only  by 
Turkish  subjects.  A  vakuf  can,  by  law,  neither  be  sold  nor  alienated, 
and  it  is  only  by  means  of  an  abuse  and  quibbling  with  law  terms  that 
any  other  immoveable  property  of  a  similar  description  (which  has  not 
been  a  vakuf)  may  be  substituted  for  it.  Neither  is  the  re-sale  of  the 
Mtdk  subject  to  less  ridiculous  restrictions.  Thus,  for  instance,  a 
Turk  may  dispose  of  his  landed  property  to  a  Turk  alone,  while  the 
property  of  a  rayah  is  so  limited  by  various  clauses  as  to  render  its 
sale  to  all  but  a  Turk  next  to  impossible.  The  sale  of  such  property 
being  thus  limited  to  a  very  small  number  of  buyers,  and  these  not  of 
a  wealthy  class,  the  value  of  landed  property  is  greatly  depressed; 
while  in  some  few  places,  where  the  Franks  find  means  to  hold  pro- 
perty (apparently  in  the  name  of  a  Turk,  but  in  reality  for  themselves), 
the  value  is  raised  to  an  extraordinary  and  almost  fabulous  extent. 
Landed  property  at  Pera  and  Oalata,  for  instance,  fetches  much  more 
than  in  London.**— ("  Michelsen,"  p.  178.) 
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Another  of  ^e  great  causes  oontributidg  to  the  depreciation 
of  landed  property  is  the  prohibition  of  its  being  purchased  hy 
foreigners^  not  Turkish  subjects.  This  law  has,  however,  fre- 
quently been  evaded,  and  foreigners  have  indirectly  become  owners 
of  landed  property  by  the  purchase  being  made  in  the  names  of 
their  mothers,  sisters,  or  wives,  who  were  Turkish  suhjects,  and 
by  this  contrivance  it  was  ei^empt  from  the  payment  of  any  direct 
tax  to  the  State.  The  extent  of  property  thus  held  by  foreigners  in 
the  district  of  Constantinople  alone  has  been  estimated  to  be  worth 
fifteen  millions  sterling,  and  its  amount  is  equally  great  in  other 
districts.  On  the  introduction,  in  1840,  of  the  new  reform 
(called  Tanzemat),  the  Government  appointed  a  commission  to 
investigate  the  amount  and  titles  of  the  property  held  by 
foreigners,  and  propose  apian  of  subjecting  it  to  some  reasonable 
impost  Long  negociations  with  the  foreign  Consuls  followed, 
without  any  immediate  definitive  result ;  but,  on  the  renewal  of 
the  negociation,  in  1862,  the  principle  of  a  moderate  tax,  to  be 
regulated  by  the  Consuls,  was  finally  agreed  upon.  When  the 
establishment,  by  this  decision,  of  the  legal  right  of  foreigners 
to  possess  landed  property  in  Turkey  has  been  fully  confirmed,  it 
will  lead  to  highly  beneficial  results,  by  encouraging  the  immi- 
gration of  European  colonies  into  the  rich,  half-cultivated  plains 
of  Roumelia,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  A^ia.  This  would  give 
an  immense  impulse  to  agriculture  and  commerce,  followed  by  a 
rapid  development  of  the  unbounded  resources  of  the  empire  and 
a  corresponding  increase  of  its  revenues.  Hitherto  all  the  prO" 
duce  of  the  country  has  been  transported  on  the  backs  of  camels, 
mules,  and  donkeys,  for  there  are  no  carriage-roads,  and  no 
description  of  wheel-carriage  is  to  be  seen,  not  even  a  wheel- 
barrow. The  large  accession  of  revenue  obtained  from  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  improvements  would  enable  the 
Government  to  undertake  extensive  public  works,  in  the  con-* 
struction  of  roads  and  canals  and  the  exploration  of  mines. 

The  present  system  of  raising  the  revenues  of  the  State  is 
most  unequal,  vicious,  and  oppressive.  The  chief  source  of 
income  is  a  tithe  on  produce,  either  collected  in  kind  or  com* 
muted.  Then  comes  an  income«tax,  from  ten  to  twenty-five  pe^ 
cent.,  often  exacted  for  produce  that  has  already  paid  tithe,   ThQ 
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capitatio^-tax  is  onty  paid  bj  the  native  ChriBtiana  ot  Jews. 
The  collection  of  castomi^  is  genenilly  famed  ont,  ehieflj  to 
Armenian  speooliitoii^  who  often  defrand  the  State  and  realize 
enormous  fortunes.  The  tithed  of  Tillages  are  sometimes  fanned 
by  auction  to  Mme  greitt  man,  with  whom  the  people  ^farc  not 
compete ;  he  then  resells  them  in  retail,  s^eaEang  most  ttturious 
profits.  On  the  other  hand,  such  is  the  lavish  expenditure 
incurred  in  the  salaries  of  the  State  functionaries,  especiallj  those 
of  the  higher  orders,  that,  while  the  revenue  is  about  7,000,000/. 
sterling,  the  expenditure  for  public  functionaries  amounts  to 
1,950,000/.,  and  for  the  Sultan's  civil  Hst,  to  834,000/.,  making 
together,  2,784,000/., — a  third  of  the  whole  Revenue.  Ubicini 
calculates  that,  by  various  reformaticms  in  the  system  of  taxa- 
tion, three  millions  and  a*half  sterling  could  easily  be  added 
to  the  annual  income  of  the  empire. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  mere  worldly  politician,  the  regeneration 
of  Turkey  may  well  appear  almost  hopeless ;  for  when  he  con- 
siders the  heterogeneous  and  conflicting  elements— including 
people  of  many  tribes,  differing  in  language  and  religion,  and 
long  at  enmity  with  one  another — of  which  the  nation  consists, 
and  when  he  reflects  on  the  various  other  causes  of  rapid 
decay  that  have  been  enumerated,  the  chances  of  escaping 
destruction  may  justly  be  thought  infinitely  small.  But  to 
the  Christian  politician  the  prospect  is  much  brighter,  for 
he  has  been  taught  confidently  to  trust  in  the  irresistible  power 
of  the  Word  of  God ;  he  has  learnt,  by  his  own  experience  and 
that  of  past  ages,  that  the  renewing  and  sanctifying  influencee 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  are  able  to  soften  the  heart  and  enlighten 
the  mind  of  the  fiercest  and  most  ignorant  savage ;  that  He  who 
^  maketh  men  to  be  of  one  mind  in  a  house,"  can  reconcile  the 
bitterest  enmities  and  bring  the  most  discordant  communities  to 
live  together  in  peace  and  love.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
a  more  enlightened  and  liberal  spirit  has  begun  of  late  years  to 
be  infused  among  the  higher  class  of  Turks,  including  the 
College  of  Ulemas,  who  see  the  necessity  of  reforms  fot*  theii^ 
own  preservation ;  and  it  has  been  shown  in  these  pages  that 
the  work  of  Christian  civilization  has  commenced  and  is  steadily 
progressing  in  many  parts  of  the  empire. 
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Introduction  of  Christianity  into  Russia — Statistics  of  the  Ghreek  Church 
— ^Tenets  firom  their  Symbolic  Books — ^Tenets  from  the  Authorized 
Cateohism— 'Baptism-^Transabatantiation — Prayers  tot  the  Dead— 
Worahip  of  Ima^^ — ^The  Sabbath — ^Anathemas — DiTisions  in  the 
Bussian-Greek  Church— -The  Scriptures  in  Bussia  and  in  the  East — 
Bitual  and  Ceremonies — ^Preaching  in  the  Greek  Church. 

M{dia,  5(h  Marchy  1850. 
Mt  bbab  Sib, — Having,  in  mj  last  communication  from  the 
East)  completed  our  account  of  Turkey,  I  now  forward,  as  the 
concluding  Report  of  our  Mission,  the  results  of  our  inquiries 
into  the  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  people 
of  Greece. 

8TBA. 

Syra  was  the  first  place  we  visited  in  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 
This  town,  which  formerly  occupied  a  small  conical  hill,  crowned 
with  a  monastery,  and  inhabited  chiefly  by  Roman  Catholics, 
has,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  gradually  extended  along  the 
shore  to  three  or  four  times  its  former  dimensions  ;  its  popula- 
tion, amounting  to  about  17,000,  now  belong  mostly  to  the 
Greek  communion.      Syra  has  become  the  great  emporium  of 
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commerce,  the  Liverpool  of  Greece  ;  this  increase  of  prosperitj 
has  been  favoured  by  the  central  position  of  the  island,  lying 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  in  the  direct  line  of  communication 
of  the  principal  ports  of  Europe  with  Constantinople,  Smyrna, 
and  Beyrout.  The  origin,  however,  of  this  prosperity  dates 
from  the  settlement  in  the  island  of  a  number  of  the  chief 
families  of  the  island  of  Scio,  who  had  been  driven  from  their 
country  by  the  Turks  in  the  war  of  emancipation.  These 
refugees,  being  reduced  to  beggary,  engaged  in  ship-building 
and  the  carrying  trade,  and  many,  by  their  great  intelligence 
and  enterprise,  have  established  respectable  commercial  houses, 
and  amassed  considerable  fortunes ;  commercial  transactions  are 
stated  to  be  carried  on  in  the  island  to  the  amount  annually  of 
about  twenty-five  millions  of  drachmas  (900,000/.). 

MissiONABT  AND  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS. — The  prosperity  of  the 
Syriots  is,  also,  in  a  great  degree,  to  be  attributed  to  the  circum- 
stance that,  besides  being  an  intelligent  race,  they  have  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  a  sound  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  edu- 
cation, more  generally  diffused  among  them  than  has  been  the 
case,  probably,  in  any  other  place  in  the  East.  They  have  been 
chiefly  indebted  for  this  great  benefit  to  the  large  scriptural 
schools  maintained  in  the  town  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
for  the  last  twenty  or  twenty -five  years,  under  the  management, 
for  the  greater  part  of  that  period,  of  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Hildner ; 
so  true  is  it  that  the  principles  of  the  Word  of  God  tend  to  pro- 
mote the  temporal  welfare  of  a  community  by  the  infusion  of  a 
sound  morality,  and  the  encouragement  of  habits  of  industry  and 
order,  where  the  higher  spiritual  blessings  may  not  be  so  dis- 
tinctly realized. 

We  found  Mr.  Hildner's  schools  attended  by  between  four 
hundred  and  fifty  and  &ye  hundred  children,  of  both  sexes, 
belonging  chiefly  to  the  lower  classes,  but  including  a  few  from 
families  in  good  circumstances.  The  Scriptures  are  daily  taught, 
with  prayer  and  psalmody.  There  are  eight  assistant  teachers, 
who  have  been  nearly  all  trained  up  in  the  school ;  these 
conduct  some  of  the  easier  parts  of  the  scriptural  course,  such 
as  Bible  history,  &c<,  while  Mr.  Hildner  takes  more  especial 
charge  of  the  doctrinal  instruction,  and  devotional  exercises. 
He  has  also  a  Sunday-school,  attended  by  about  two  hundred 
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and  twenty  children.  All  the  subjects  are  taught  which  are 
usually  included  in  a  good  practical  education,  such  as  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  history,  drawing,  &c. ;  the  pupils  are  also 
well  instructed  in  both  ancient  and  modern  Greek,  as  well  as  in 
French.  We  found  the  school  in  excellent  order,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  classes  which  we  heard  examined,  was  very  satisfac- 
tory. Mr.  Hildner  was  not  able  to  supply  us,  out  of  his  school, 
with  any  youths  qualified  to  be  received  as  free  pupils  into  the 
Malta  College,  in  consequence  of  having  been  obliged  to  give 
up  his  highest  Hellenic  class  of  boys,  through  the  want  of  funds. 

When  it  is  remembered  how  large  a  proportion  of  the 
people  of  Syra  have,  in  the  course  of  so  many  years,  been 
educated  in  this  important  scriptural  school,  it  will  appear 
evident  that  the  sound  training  they  there  received  in  the 
doctrinal  and  moral  precepts  of  the  Bible,  must  have  exercised 
a  great  and  most  wholesome  influence  on  the  character  of  the 
population  generally.  That  such  has  really  been  the  case  is 
admitted  by  the  people  themselves,  who  consider  Mr.  Hildner 
as  their  greatest  benefactor.  We  heard  several  of  the  respect- 
able inhabitants  express  very  warmly  the  great  obligations 
they  owed  him  for  his  labours  among  them  in  the  cause  of 
education!  They  have,  moreover,  been  induced,  by  his  advice 
and  example,  as  the  papulation  increased  in  wealth  and  numbers, 
to  establish  other  schools  on  the  model  of  his  own.  Besides  a 
large  gymnasium  for  the  higher  branches  of  education,  there 
are  several  Hellenic  schools,  and  a  very  good  boarding-school, 
conducted  by  a  Mr.  Evangelides,  a  young  Greek,  of  superior 
talents  and  character,  who  studied  for  about  ten  years  in 
America.  Many  of  the  teachers  in  these  schools  were  trained 
by  Mr.  Hildner,  as  were  also  a  large  proportion  of  the  female 
teachers  employed  throughout  Greece ;  it  is  reasonable,  there-' 
forC}  to  hope  that  such  a  body  of  teachers^  well  instructed  In  the 
Bible,  and  accustomed  to  teach  it,  may  eventually,  in  some 
degree,  improve  the  moral  character  of  the  people. 

Influenob  of  SoiapTURAL  Schools — There  is  a  chapel 
attached  to  the  British  Consulate,  of  which  Mr.  Hildner  is  the 
minister.  No  openly  avowed  conversions  to  Protestantism,  or 
secessions  from  the  Greek  Church,  have  yet  occurred  in  Syra. 
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There  is,  however,  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  wide  di880niina«> 
tion  of  scriptural  knowledge  has  had  the  effect  of  opening  the 
minds  of  numbers  to  a  perception  of  some  of  the  leading  errors  of 
their  Church,  by  enabling  them  to  contrast  its  teaching  with  that 
of  the  Bible.  It  is  by  gradually  leavening,  in  this  manner,  the 
masses  with  scriptural  knowledge,  that  the  way  is  perhaps  to  be 
prepared  for  a  general  rdigious  reformation  in  those  countries. 
There  was  a  period  of  preparation  of  this  description  at  the  dawn 
of  the  Reformation,  both  in  Germany  and  England,  where  the 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  had  been  widely  dissemiiiated  by  the. 
Hussites  and  Wickliffites,  thus  opening  the  way  for  the  labours  of 
Luther  and  of  the  English  Reformers.  The  American  mission- 
aries in  the  Levant  laboured  also  for  many  years  in  oondnctuig 
scriptural  schools,  before  any  fruits  of  their  exertions  were 
publicly  manifested  among  the  adult  population  by  the  open 
profession  of  Protestantism. 

The  opinion  has  sometimes  been  advocated  that  missionary 
exertion  should  be  limited  exclusively  to  the  instruction  of  adults 
in  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  and  should  not  embrace  the 
education  of  the  young.  The  exclusive  adoption,  however,  of 
such  a  plan  seems  alike  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  revelation 
and  experience.  The  Word  of  Grod  declares,  ^'  Train  up  a  child 
in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart 
from  it."*  "  Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth.** 
It  is  written  in  commendation  of  Timothy  that  from  a  child  he 
had  known  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  the  importance  of  the  early 
religious  training  of  children  is  fully  established  by  the  example 
of  our  Saviour,  when  he  took  little  children  in  his  arms  and 
blessed  them ;  did  He  not  die,  also,  to  save  the  souls  of  children 
as  well  as  those  of  adults  ?  When  the  public  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  is  forbidden,  as  is  so  often  the  caae^  by  the  ruling 
civil  or  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  a  country,  or  else  directly 
opposed  by  the  people  themselves,  the  sohool-booii  is  the  only 
place  where  instruction  in  the  Bible  can  be  given,  and  scriptural 
schools  may  in  this  aspect  be  truly  considered  as  invaluable 
HissiONAST  STATioKs.  The  instances  are  innumemble  in  which 
the  Divine  truths  and  holy  precepts  learnt  at  school  by  the 
•  Fiorerbf . 
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childreDy  have  been  richlj  blessed  to  their  parents,  even  amoiig 
savages ;  and  there  are  few  more  effectaal  ways  of  softening  the 
hardened  hearts  of  ignorant,  prejudiced,  or  depraved  mothers, 
than  hj  manifesting  a  soUeitude  for  the  welfare  of  their  off- 
spring. The  agents  of  the  British  and  Foreign  BiUe  Soeietj 
have  rqxirted,  that  throi^hont  the  East,  generally,  and  espeeiaUj 
in  Greece,  where,  in  coneequenoe  of  the  opposition  of  the  pxiest% 
the  BiUe  is  very  little  known  among  the  adolt  population, 
scriptural  schools  have  been  found  invaloable  in  the  promotioii 
of  its  circulation,  bj  the  ehildrai  taking  it  home  dailj  firom 
school,  and  reading  it  to  their  parents. 

Nothing,  indeed,  would  tend  so  powerfully  to  promote  the 
missionary  cause,  as  a  more  intimate  combination  of  religious 
with  secular  instruction  in  all  our  schools  and  colleges,  than  has 
hitherto  been  the  practice ;  so  that  a  well-grounded  knowledge 
of  the  Bible,  viewed  essentially  in  its  dailt  practical 
INFLUENCE  UPON  THE  HEART  AND  LIFE,  should  take  the  pre- 
cedence of  every  other  description  of  knowledge,  and  be  held 
up  as  the  highest  and  noblest  of  all  human  attainments. 

A  system  of  education  so  conducted  would  essentially  tend 
to  sanctify  all  human  learning  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  the 
advancement  of  his  precious  saving  truth  throughout  the  whole 
earth ;  while,  at  present,  secular  knowledge  is  chiefly  sought  for 
the  purpose  of  gratifying  ambition,  covetousness,  and  other 
selfish  objects  of  worldly  pursuit.  If,  on  the  contrary,  true  and 
spiritual  religion  occupied  its  legitimate  pre-eminence  in  all 
our  educational  institutions,  a  sound  missionary  spirit  would 
soon,  with  the  Divine  blessing,  be  infused  into  the  rising 
generation,  and  there  would  no  longer  be  cause  for  the  general 
complaint  of  the  great  deficiency  of  missionary  labourers. 

The  progress  of  Gospel  truth  would,  no  doubt,  be  greatly 
promoted  in  Syra  and  the  neighbouring  islands  at  the  present 
time,  if  Mr.  Hildner  was  assisted  by  a  few  native  Scripture- 
readers,  whom  he  could  employ  in  conversing  and  reading 
with  the  people  in  their  own  houses,  and  in  distributing,  also, 
useful  books  in  the  neighbouring  islands ;  this  class  of  agents 
is  likely  to  acquire  considerable  influence  with  the  people. 

We  were  very  kindly  received  by  the  Britbh  Consul,  Mr. 
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Wilkinson,  who  lias  resided  many  years  in  Syra ;  there  are  no 
other  English  there  at  present.  Mr.  Hildner  took  us  to  call  on 
ten  of  the  most  respectable  native  families,  chiefly  merchants, 
including  the  Major  and  the  Prussian  Consul ;  they  all  expressed 
themselves  much  interested  in  our  plans,  and  disposed  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  College.  Since  our  return 
a  young  man  has  been  admitted  as  a  gratuitous  pupil,  who  was 
educated  in  the  Gymnasium  at  Syra.  He  was  recommended 
by  the  Bbhop  of  Andradistis,  and  is  studying  medicine.  Mr. 
Hildner  consented  to  become  a  Corresponding  Member  of  our 
Committee,  and  we  have  reason  to  expect  that  he  will  send  one 
of  his  sons  to  the  school.  * 

ATHSKS. 

We  proceeded  from  Syra  to  Athens,  where  we  arrived  the 
27th  of  September.  Besides  inquiring  into  the  religious  and 
moral  state  of  the  people,  we  felt  interested  in  ascertaining  the 
success  which  had  attended  the  efforts  made,  since  the  restora- 
tion of  Greece  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  nation,  for  the 
revival  of  learning  in  Modem  Athens.  We  made  the  objects  of 
the  College  extensively  known,  by  personal  interviews  with  a 
number  of  the  influential  natives,  as  well  as  by  the  insertion  of 
the  prospectus  in  several  of  the  Greek  newspapers.  We  received 
much  valuable  Information  and  kind  assistance  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  our  inquiries,  from  the  British  Chaplain,  the  Rev.  J.  J. 
Hill,  who  has  been  a  resident  in  Athens  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
We  were  also  very  kindly  received  by  His  Excellency  Sir 
Thomas  Wyse,  the  British  Ambassador,  who  expressed  his  appro- 
bation of  the  plan  of  the  College,  and  gave  us  some  interesting 
information  on  the  present  state  of  education  in  Greece. 

Education  in  Gbesce. — Missionary  Schools. — During  the 
long  period  of  the  Turkish  dominion,  the  education  of  all  classes 
in  Greece  was  almost  entirely  neglected.  This  was  partly  the 
result  of  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  their  despotic  rulers, 
but,  in  a  great  degree,  also,  of  the  blind  and  iniquitous  policy  of 
the  heads  of  their  own  Church,  who  considered  it  their  interest 

•  This  youth  is  now  in  the  College. 
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to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance,  in  order  the  more  easily  to 
deceive  and  oppress  them  ;  they  provided  very  little  instruction 
even  for  their  own  clergy,  the  few  who  desired  a  better  educa- 
tion being  obliged  to  seek  it  in  Italy  or  Spain. 

The  first  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  Greece, 
since  the  recovery  of  its  independence,  were  made  at  Athens 
and  Syra,  by  English  and  American  missionaries.  A  few  years 
before  the  establishment  of  the  schools  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  at  Syra,  several  American  missionaries  had  settled  at 
Athens,  and  a  school  was  opened  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Hill  and 
his  lady,  of  the  American  Episcopal  Missionary  Board,  when 
Athens  was  yet  little  more  than  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  school 
has  been  very  successfully  carried  on  ever  since,  under  various 
modifications  of  its  plan.  For  several  years  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hill  were  chiefiy  occupied  with  the  education  of  the  daughters 
of  the  better  classes,  carefully  instructing  them  in  religion  and 
morals,  besides  the  usual  branches  of  secular  learning,  including 
a  knowledge  of  those  household  duties  and  domestic  habits,  of 
which  women  in  the  East  are  so  lamentably  ignorant.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  obstacles  raised  by  the  jealousy  and 
bigotry  of  some  of  the  priesthood  on  the  subject  of  religion,  the 
management  of  this  school  was  transferred  to  a  Committee  of 
Greek  ladies,  since  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill  have  established 
and  conducted  a  large  day-school  for  the  poorer  classes  of  both 
sexes. 

We  were  greatly  satisfied  with  our  inspection  of  this  school. 
It  is  attended  by  about  500  children,  the  majority  are  girls, 
belonging  chiefly  to  the  lower  classes ;  some  children,  however, 
of  families  in  good  circumstances,  also  attend,  attracted  by  the 
superior  character  of  the  education  bestowed.  The  Bible  is 
read  and  taught  in  all  the  classes.  There  are  six  female  teachers, 
who  assist  in  giving  the  Scripture  lessons,  and  monitors  help  in 
the  other  classes.  All  the  branches  of  a  good  ordinary  educa- 
tion are  taught,  including  English,  and  special  pains  are  taken 
with  the  moral  training  of  the  children.  The  girls  are  taught 
needlework ;  and  we  saw  one  poor  cripple,  who  had  for  many 
years  crawled  about  the  streets  on  her  hands  and  knees,  beg- 
ging her  bread,  who  is  now  a  very  good  sempstress.     The 
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teachers  receive  from  201.  to  40/.  a-jear,  without  board  or 
lodging. 

Abundant  testimony  is  borne  by  all  the  respectaUe  Greeks, 
to  the  beneficial  influence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hiil*6  persevering 
labours  at  Athens,  and  spedallj  to  the  success  o£  the  latter  in 
training  up  the  young  of  the  female  sex,  an  office  for  which 
this  excellent  lady  appears  eminenlKLy  qualified.  The  Greeks 
have  been  practically  conyiiiced  of  the  advantages  of  the  plan 
pursued,  by  the  many  examples  they  have  witnessed,  from  the 
Queen's  court,  down  to  the  ranks  of  the  poor,  of  the  purer 
morality,  greater  soberness  of  mind,  and  solidity  of  attainments 
of  Mrs.  Hill's  pupils,  than  generally  belongs  to  the  national 
character.  A  number  of  good  teachers  have,  also,  been  supplied 
from  these  schools,  which  have  served  as  a  model  to  others. 

Geekk  CoLLEGfiS  AND  SCHOOLS. — Great  exertions  have 
been  made  by  the  Greek  Government  to  extend  education 
among  the  people,  as  a  chief  means  of  promoting  their  civiliza- 
tion. Three  orders  of  schools  have  been  established  for  this 
purpose.  1.  Primary  (or  elementary)  Schools^  for  the  instruction 
of  the  youngest  children  of  the  lower  classes,  established  in 
every  parish  and  village.  2.  Hellenic  Schools,  for  the  education 
of  children  at  a  more  advanced  age.  3.  Gymnasia^  where  a  more 
extended  course  of  education  can  be  obtained ;  there  are  four  of 
these  in  different  parts  of  Greece;  and  lastly,  one  large 
University  at  Athens  for  the  whole  kingdom,  where  the  higher 
branches  of  literature  are  taught,  and  young  men  are  qualified 
for  the  learned  professions. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  Primary  Schools,  includes 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  elementary  geography,  the  ancient 
Greek  Grammar,  and  drawing.  Instruction  is  also  given  in 
the  shorter  catechism,  in  .an  epitome  of  sacred  history,  and  in 
the  Bible.  There  are  several  catechisms  used  in  the  schools, 
edited  by  different  divines,  but  all  agreeing  in  their  doctrinal 
principles.  It  is  required  by  law,  that  some  approved  form  of 
catechism  should  be  taught  in  every  school ;  but  this  regulation 
is  not  always  strictly  enforced. 

In  the  Hellenic  Schools,  the  education  comprises  ancient 
Grreek;  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  French,  writing,  arithmetic. 
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political  geogn^y ;  the  dementi  of  geometry,  drawing.  History 
of  Greece^  oaored  history,  the  larger  catechism.  The  Bible  is 
not  read. 

In  the  Gyninasiay  the  coarse  of  instmction  consists  of  the 
higher  branohes  of  the  dassiesy-HEmi^  more  attention  and  time 
being  given  to  andent  Greek,  than  to  Latin, — arithmetic, 
algebra,  geometry,  and  mathematics ;  history,  andent  and 
modem ;  logic  and  ethics,  the  French  and  English  languages. 
There  was,  until  lately,  no  provision  for  religious  instruction ; 
but  a  priest  has  been  appointed  for  that  purpose,  to  the 
Gymnasium  of  Athens.  The  Gymnasia  are  attended  on  an 
average  by  between  800  and  400  pupils.  The  education  is 
entirely  gratis. 

In  the  University  of  Athens,  the  studies  are  divided  into  the 
four  faculties,  viz.,  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy. 
The  number  of  students  in  attendance,  is  about  300.  A  range 
of  large  and  handsome  buildings  is  in  the  course  of  erection, 
containing,  besides  class-rooms,  a  fine  library,  and  museum. 
There  are  two  classes  of  students,  one  comprising  regular 
students  who  graduate,  and  the  other  amateur  students.  The 
lectures  are  open  to  the  public.  The  masters  in  the  Gymnasia 
and  University,  receive  from  80/.  to  160/.  a^year. 

There  is  a  large  seminary  founded  by  a  merchant,  who 
bequeathed  a  considerable  fortune,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
for  a  certain  number  of  priests  an  education  superior  to  that 
which  they  generally  receive  in  the  Greek  Church.  The 
Institution  has  not  been  long  completed.  A  new  boarding- 
school  for  boys,  is  on  the  point  of  being  established  at  Athens, 
under  the  direction  of  several  of  their  learned  men.  The 
Government  is  also  desirous  of  increasing  the  number  of 
Gymnasia  to  six,  and  is  only  prevented  by  the  want  of  teachers. 

The  Greek  Chaiulcteb. — ^While  the  Greeks  have  judged 
rightly,  in  considering  national  education  one  of  the  greatest 
means  of  civilization,  they  have  been  mistaken  respecting  the 
character  of  the  education  required  for  the  attainment  of  this 
end.  The  defects  of  their  present  system  of  instruction,  will  be 
better  understood,  by  the  following  remarks  on  the  Greek 
national  character  ^^ 
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The  Greeks^  oompured  with  other  natioiifiy  are  a  higfalj  intel- 
ligent people.  They  are  naturallj  endowed  with  acute  peroep- 
tionsy  bright  and  lirelj  imaginations,  and  warm  feelings ;  and, 
notwithstanding  ages  of  oppression  and  suffering,  they  do  not 
appear  to  hare  lost  those  superior  intellectual  powers,  hj  which, 
in  former  ages,  they  attained  such  eminence  in  war,  literature, 
philosophy,  and  the  fine  arts.  They  are  more  distinguished, 
however,  for  quickness  of  perception,  and  subtlety  in  argument, 
than  for  accuracy  of  reasoning,  or^  soundness  of  judgment. 
While  intellectual  pre-eminence  is  the  chief  object  of  their 
ambition,  their  standard  of  intellectual  merit  is  not  of  the 
highest  order,  having  for  its  aim,  to  contend  for  victory  rather 
than  truth,  by  circumventing  and  outwitting  each  other  with  all 
the  subtle  arts  of  polemical  strategy.  Being  naturally  self- 
sufficient,  wise  in  their  own  conceits,  and  contemptuous  of 
others,  they  are  often  blind  to  their  own  deficiencies,  and 
indisposed  to  receive  instruction.  Their  thirst  for  applause 
frequently  leads  them  into  glaring  inconsistencies,  by  engaging 
in  undertakings  to  which  their  powers  are  inadequate. 

The  greatest  defect,  however,  in  the  character  of  the 
Greeks,  is  the  want  of  sound  moral  principle.  They  seem  to 
be  so  wanting  in  the  moral  sense^  as  to  be  scarcely  conscious 
that  truth,  honesty,  and  justice,  are  virtues  indispensable  to  the 
constitution  of  a  good  moral  character.  Ignoring,  as  it  were, 
the  existence  of  any  moral  laws  regulating  the  actions  of  men, 
they  have  made  intellect  their  idol,  and  they  have  become 
so  notorious  for  a  loose  morality,  as  to  incur  the  censure,  on 
this  account,  of  all  surrounding  nations. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  pride  of  understanding,  vanity 
of  mind,  fickleness  of  disposition,  and  an  almost  total  disregard 
of  moral  principle,  formed  some  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
character  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  at  the  brightest  period  of  their 
national  glory.  It  was  the  fearful  decline  of  morals  among  all 
classes,  including  even  many  of  their  renowned  heroes  and 
philosophers,  that  became  the  immediate  cause  of  their  downfall 
as  a  nation.  The  truth  of  this  statement  is  fully  exemplified 
in  the  profligacy  of  an  Aldbiades^  the  low  cunning  and  falsehood 
of  a    Thefmstoeles,  the  sensual  maxims  of   the  disciples   of 
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JEpicunUj*  and  in  the  obscenity  of  some  of  their  poets?  When 
the  people  of  Athens  were  in  the  habit  of  assembling  in 
crowds  to  listen  with  delight  to  the  grossly  licentious  plajs  of 
Aristophanes,  in  a  theatre,  portions  of  which  may  still  be  seen 
on  one  side  of  the  Acropolis,  it  cannot  be  surprising  that  their 
greatness  should  not  have  been  more  durable.  To  a  total  disre- 
gard of  public  decency  were  added,  laxity  of  virtue  in  their  social 
relations,  a  general  preralence  of  ignorance,  and  of  idolatrous 
superstition,  ferocity  and  treachery  in  war,  and  a  want  of  good 
faith  in  peace.  How  greatly  are  the  glories  of  the  Greek 
republics  dimmed,  by  such  a  combination  of  vices  ! 

They  were  not,  however,  left  unwarned  of  their  wickedness, 
when  St.  Paul  disputed  with  them  in  the  market-place^ 
respecting  their  superstitious  idolatry  in  worshipping  unkkowk 
OODS;  and  again,  when  surveying  from  the  Areopagus  the 
surrounding  range  of  magnificent  Heathen  temples,  now  heaps 
of  ruins,  he  declared  in  the  sublime  language  of  inspiration, 
**  God,  that  made  the  world  and  all  things  therein,  seeing  that 
he  is  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made 
with  hands,  neither  is  worshipped  with  men's  hands."  (Acts 
xvii.  24.)  But  on  hearing  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection, 
the  Athenians  mocked  him  as  a  babbler,  and  rejected  as 
^'foolishness,''  the  Grospel  offer  of  salvation.  It  is  written, 
— "  God  resisteth  the  proud."  •*  The  Lord  will  destroy  the 
house  of  the  proud."  "  A  man's  pride  shall  bring  him  low." 
And,  in  fulfihnent  of  these  declarations,  God  has  punished  the 
ancient  Greeks  for  their  pride  of  heart  and  unbelief,  by 
subjecting  them  for  ages  to  the  humiliating  bondage  of  ignorant, 
semi-barbarous  nations. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  modem  Greeks  to  meditate  upon 
this  view  of  their  past  history.  They  might  learn  from  God's 
judgments  upon  their  ancestors,  that  He  has  created  man  a  moral 
and  responsible,  as  weU  as  an  intellectual  being ;  that  He  has 
ordained  special  laws  for  the  guidance  of  his  moral  nature,  the 
observance  of  which,  He  has  declared  to  be  the  highest  standard 
of  merit  in  His  sight,  far  above  any  purely  intellectual  attain- 

*  See  in  Appendix,  a  deecription  of  the  differant  fchools  of  Qreek 
pbiloBophen. 
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ments ;  wUId  He  has  cast  contempt  upon  the  highest  hmnsB 
learning,  when  dissoeiated  from  moral  rectitude.  By  xeferenoe 
to  His  revealed  Word,  they  will  find  many  declarations  eon- 
finning  these  statements, — **  Bighteonmess  exalteth  a  nation^ 
whfle  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people.''  **  Where  is  the  wise? 
where  is  the  seribe  ?  where  is  the  disputer  of  Hiis  world  7  Hath 
not  God  made  fboKsh  the  wisdom  of  tids  world  ?  The  foolish- 
ness of  Gk>d  is  wiser  than  men,  the  weakness  of  God  stronger 
than  men,  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence."  (1  Qht. 
i.  20,  25,  29.) 

These  are  considerations  deserving  the  serious  attention  of 
all  reflecting  Greeks,  especially  at  a  time  when  they  are  rising 
again  into  existence  as  an  independent  nalion.  They  are 
considerations  which  ought  to  exercise  a  leading  influence  in 
the  chdce  of  the  principles  on  which  their  system  of  educa- 
tion, both  public  and  private^  is  to  be  founded.  These  prin- 
eiples  should  embrace  two  great  objects.  1.  Carefully  to  train 
up  the  people  in  the  great  fundamental  doctrines  and  moral 
precepts  of  the  Bible.  2.  While  providing  for  them  all  the 
intellectual  instruction  that  may  be  required  in  the  various 
vocations  of  life,  to  be  careful  to  inculcate  humility  of  mind. 

Dbvbots  in  the  Ststbm  of  Educatioe. — The  plan  <^ 
education  now  pursued  in  their  schools  and  Gymnasia,  is 
defective  in  both  these  points. 

1.  Although  moral  and  religious  instruction  is  the  most 
important  branch  of  education,  preparing  man  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duties  to  God  and  his  fellow-men  in  all  the 
relations  of  life — ^both  for  time  and  eternity — this  occupies 
only  a  very  limited  and  secondary  place  in  the  plan  of 
study  adopted  in  their  Institutions.  The  approved  forms 
of  catechism,  containing,  with  much  that  is  good,  several 
errors  of  fundamental  doctrine,  are  taught  in  the  Primary  and 
Hellenic  Schools,  either  by  a  priest  or  the  schoolmaster,  who  is 
often  a  young  deacon ;  the  Bible  is  allowed  to  be  read ;  there  is, 
also,  a  chair  of  theology  in  the  University,  but  which  only 
the  theological  students  are  obliged  to  attend.  While,  there- 
fore, the  moral  and  religious  instruction  is  not  altogether 
neglected,  yet,  instead  of  constituting,  as  it  should,  the  primary 
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olject  in  their  plan  of  edacatioii»  there  is  bat  a  smAll  portion  of 
time  devoted  to  these  subjects.  The  persons,  moreover,  engaged 
in  this  branch  of  teaching,  whether  ecclesiastics  or  kjmen,  are 
imperfectlj  qualified  for  the  work,  having  themselves  bat  a  super- 
floial  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  Gt>d,  and  in  manj  schools  the 
Sariptures  are  »ot  used. 

2.  As.  regards  the  mental  training,  much  more  attention  is 
paid  to  the  stndy  of  languages  and  literature,  than  to  that  of 
mathematics  and  the  practical  sciences.  One  of  the  olijects  on 
which  the  Greeks  particularly  pride  themselves,  is  to  excel  in  a 
knowledge  of  their  ancient  language,  and  classical  authors.  It 
is  their  wish  to  restore  the  use  of  ancient  Greek  among  the 
people,  excepting  that  it  is  intended  to  omit  the  inversion  of 
the  otder  of  words  in  the  construction  of  sentences.  The 
modem  Greek  has  already  been  partially  reformed  on  this  plan^ 
in  aeveral  places.  The  great  failing,  however,  observed  in  the 
mental  constitution  of  the  Greeks,  being  inaccuracy  of  reason- 
ing, and  consequent  unsoundness  of  judgment,  it  is  important 
they  shoeld  give  greater  prominence  in  their  course  of  educa- 
tion to  the  mathematical  and  the  physical  sciences.  It  is  espe- 
dally  by  this  dass  of  studies,  that  the  mind  is  to  be  exercised 
in  accurate  habits  of  thiliking  and  reasoning ;  and  the  Greeks 
Stand  much  inore  in  need  of  jsl  solid  course  of  mental  training 
of  this  description,  fitting  them  for  practical  and  useful  pursuits, 
than,  to  be  made  poets,  orators,  or  speculative  philosophers. 

Thfr  low  morality  of  the  Greeks  is  to  be  traced  chiefiy,  as  its 
immediate  cause,  to  thfe  corrupt  and  unscriptural  teaching  of 
their  Church,  the  clergy  being  the  appointed  guardians  of  the 
morals  of  every  nation.  The  National  Church  in  Greece  is 
fully  as  unsound  iii  doctrine  and  practice  ka  its  numerous 
branches  in  various  jmHs  of  the  East.  In  the  catechisms  and 
other  religions  standards,  salvation,  partly  through  th&  sacra- 
ments and  partly  by  good  works,  i^  substituted  for  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  feilii  only.  The  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  of  images,  called  sacred,  is  insidiously  enboufaged,  besides 
prayers  for  the  dead  and  a  variety  of  otb^  healhemsh  super- 
stitious  observances.* 

•  See  *'Hiftory  of  the  Chreek  Ghureh,''  p.  77S. 
3   D 
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The  priests  generally  are  very  ignorant  and  bigoted ;  they 
have  bat  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  Scriptares,  which 
they  seldom  read ;  and  few  of  them^  nntil  of  late  years,  pos- 
sessed an  entire  copy  of  the  Bible.  The  study  of  the  Word  of 
God  is,  consequently,  almost  unknown  among  the  people,  and 
the  principal  religious  books  which  they  read,  besidos  the 
catechism,  are  legends  of  saints,  mostly  fabulous.  The  religioiis 
duties  of  the  people  chiefly  consist  in  attending  long  church 
services,  read  and  chanted  with  such  rapidity  as  to  be  almost 
unintelligible.  There  is  seldom  any  preaching,  and  very  little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  moral  training  of  the  children,  who  are 
thus  allowed  to  grow  up  deplorably  ignorant  of  the  fundamental 
precepts  of  the  Grospel. 

The  Church  is  ruled  by  a  Synod ;  the  appointments  to  the 
high  ecclesiastical  offices  under  the  Turkish  Government  were 
generally  obtained  through  political  intrigue  and  bribery ;  and 
the  offices  in  the  Church  were  in  general  filled  by  men  whose 
object  was  **  filthy  lucre "  rather  than  the  spiritual  wdfare  of 
their  flocks.  This  state  of  the  Church  fnUy  accounts  for  the 
ignorance  and  moral  degradation  of  the  people.  Since  the 
emancipation  of  the  Greeks  from  the  dominion  of  the  Turks, 
the  constitution  and  practice  of  the  Church  continue  much  the 
same,  though  some  improvement  has  been  gradually  taking 
place.  Under  the  influence  of  free  institutions  and  a  free 
press,  the  hierarchy  have  been  compelled  to  relax  their  former 
spiritual  despotism,  and  to  offer  less  opposition  to  the  progress 
of  knowledge  among  the  people.  This  has  been,  however,  with 
the  majority,  more  the  result  of  necessity  than  of  their  own 
enlightened  free  wilL  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  the 
old  school,  called  the  bigoted  and  fanatical  party,  who,  acting 
in  the  interests  of  Bussia,  indirectly  throw  every  obstacle  they 
can  in  the  way  of  measures  of  improvement.  Hiis  party  has  a 
newspaper  under  its  control,  which,  as  an  illustration  of  their 
intolerant  spirit,  carried  on,  a  few  years  since^  a  persecution 
against  the  schools  of  the  Bev.  J.  Hill,— the  real  cause  of  their 
dislike  and  fear  being,  that  the  children  were  taught  the  Scrip* 
tures.* 

•  As  a  Bpeohnen  of  the  zeal  and  bftrefiMsed  tenaoity  with  which  thii 
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'  A  few  of  the  bishops  and  priests  are  beginning,  howeyer,  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  Scriptares,  and  would  gkdly  see  the 
errors  of  their  Church  reformed.  The  use  of  the  New  Testa- 
msDt  has  been  ordered  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in 
all  the  public  schoob.  The  circulation  of  the  Sozipturea  in  the 
modem  Greek  is  freely  permitted.  It  must  not^  however,  be 
supposed  that  the  Bible  is  yet  in  general  use  among  the  people, 
or  that  the  priests  and  schoolmasters  are  qualified  efficiently 
to  teach  its  doctrines  and  precepts.  It  is  found,  on  the 
contrary,  that,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  the  Protestant 
agency  and  of  some  of  the  enlightened  natives,  such  is  the  indif* 
ference  or  open  opposition  of  the  priesthood  generally,  that  the 
schools  are  almost  the  only  channel  through  which  the  Scrip* 
tures  reach  the  adult  population. 

The  influence  of  the  priesthood  over  the  people  has,  however, 
of  late  years,  been  gradually  weakened.  The  higher  classes 
have  been  able,  by  means  of  a  better  education,  to  detect  the 
ignorance  of  the  clergy  and  the  errors  of  their  teaching ;  and 
though  still  nominally  adhering  to  their  Church,  they  have 
been  verging  towards  Infidelity.     The  young  men  sent  to  be 

intolanuit  partj  hold  to  the  worship  of  picstares  (eikdnat),  take  the  foUow- 
ing  extracts  from  the  articles  against  Mr.  Hill  and  his  Missionary  School, 
in  one  of  the  papers  (Acwv  or.  The  World),  lor  March,  1842  : — 

**  After  all,  is  there,"  we  ask,  **  a  single  eUtdna  in  the  estahlishment  of  Mr. 
Hill,  where  are  educated  the  children  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church  ?— No. 
And  if  one  should,  in  fiict,  he  discorered,  the  gift,  perhapsof  maternal  piety, 
with  the  apparatus  of  any  of  the  pupils  whomsoever,  is  it  not  at  once 
shuffled  away  and  destroyed?  Do  the  pupils  pray  morning  and  erening, 
according  to  their  own  religion  ? — Ko.  Is  it  permitted  to  any  one  pubUdy 
to  make  the  sign  of  the  blessed  cross  ?  or  to  utter  a  word  concerning  the 
saints  ?  or  rather,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  erery  girl  listen  to  sentiments 
uttered  against  the  saints,  against  eikSmas,  against  the  mysteries,  and  against 
the  Yirgin  Maiy  herself  P  " 

**  What  religion,  Mr.  Hill,  do  you  teach  the  girls  ?  The  Orthodox  Eastern, 
or  your  own  Episcopal  ?  I  put  it  to  you, — Do  you  acknowledge  Mary,  the 
mother  of  God,  to  be  a  perpetual  yirgin,  or  a  virgin  only  before  childbirth  P 
Do  you  respond  with  us,  in  full  sincerity,  and  from  the  bottom  of  your 
heart,  *Thy  crou,  O  Lard,  toe  adore?* — ^No,  no,  never.  Why,  then,  do 
you  an  American  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  wish  to  lead  the  Ghvcian  lambs 
in  thepastuna  of  piety  ?  " 

3  D  3 
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educated  in  France  have  mesUj  retorned  Infidels,  comipted  in 
their  morals,  and  very  defideBt  in  pntctical  knowledge.  The 
excommunications  of  the  Church  and  her  other  forms  of  dis** 
cipline  have  lost,  also^  mneh  of  their  Ibnaer  poirer,  and  it  m 
only  in  some  of  the  remote  islands  that  the  peasantry  have 
preserved  in  some  degree  .their  superstitious  vegutd  far  the 
ordinances  of  the  Church  and  the  priesthood. 

A  very  clever  priest,  named  TheophUiu  Kairy^  after  firose^ 
cuting  his  studies  for  several  yeans  in  Franee  and  Gknnanj, 
returned  to  Greece  a  concealed  Inidel.  HC'  dhtaioed  leaim  from 
the  Government  to  estahlish  a  large  institution  for  geneml 
education,  in  the  Island  of  Androe,  his  native  place ;  this  scAiool 
obtained,  in  a  short  time,  great  popalarity ;  but  the  orthodoxy 
of  its  director  having  become  suspeeted,  he  was  sunmoned 
before  the  Synod,  and,  on  refuswg  to  repeat  the  creed,  he 
was  excommunicated.  He  has  i^mained,  notwithstanding,  in 
Andros,  disseminating  his  Infidel  principles  with  so  much  aeeal 
and  ability,  that  he  has  subverted  the  fsith  of  kige  nuadbera  of 
the  inhabitants.  It  was  recently  diaooverad  that  some  studeots 
admitted  into  the  Gymnasium  at  Athens,  fnm  Andros,  had 
been  spreading  Infidel  opinions  among  their  fellow-students, 
and  they  were  consequently  expelled. 

Missionary  Efforts — Greek  Intolerance. — There  has 
been  no  open  secession  from  the  Established  Church  in  Greece, 
nor  any  movement  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Reformed 
Church,  similar  to  that  which  has  recently  taken  place  among 
the  members  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  Churches  in  Syria 
and  Turkey.  There  are  many,  however,  secretly  wishing  for  a 
reformation;  many  who,  through  the  instruction  received  in 
the  missionary  Bible  schools,  or  by  intercourse  with  Protestants 
and  the  reading  of  good  religions  books,  have  privately  embraced 
Protestant  principles;  but  they  have  hitherto  been  restrained 
fi*om  an  open  profession  of  their  new  faith  by  a  r^nctance  to  be 
considered  as  changing  their  religion  and  Church. 

While  prosdytism  is  forbidden  by  an  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, there  is  no  legal  impediment  to  any  person,  or  number  of 
perscms,  leaving  the  Established  Church  and  pntfeasing  any 
other  form  of  Christian  worship  which  they  may  prefer.   Theie 
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is  m  Protestant  0ervioe»  in  the  Greek  languagey  held  by  Dr. 
Bang,  &  aealous  Am^ean  missionary,  at  his  own  house  in 
▲then%  thvee  timet  every  week,  and  another  at  the  Pineas,  by 
the  Rqt«  MtL  Bue])  also  an  American  missionary;  both  are 
sttetfdod  by  a  small  number  of  natives,  and  these  gentlemen 
have  no^  up  to  the  present  time,  been  molested  by  the  con- 
stituted authorities,  though  they  know  that  they  are  jealously 
watdiedi  but  the  law  against  proseljrtism  is  so  vague,  that  it 
may  be  difficult  precisely  to  define  its  limits.  A  number  of 
Greeks  attend  also^  ooeasionally,  the  services  in  the  English 
BpiBcqwd  chap^.*  The  way  is^  probably,  in  this  manner  being 
gradoaUy  prepaved  for  an  open  reformation  movement  This 
may  take  pkee  dther  by  the  secessioB  of  large  nwnbers  uniting 
themselves  into  a  reformed  NationaiL  Church ;  or  by  tb»  gradual 
refoimatiour  of  the  clergy,  as  those*  of  the  old  school  die  off  and 
a  better,  educated  class  rise  up  in  their  plaee.  There  are 
dready  &  few  of  this  description  in  the  Synod. 

General  Reicarks. — The  foregoing  account  of  the  cbaractec 
of  the  modern  Greeks,  though  far  from  flattering,  is,  neverthe- 
less, strictly  correct.  It  has  been  derived^  not  only  from  per- 
sonal observation,  but  from  information  supplied  by  enlightened 
Greeks,  who  deeply  deplore  the  widely-prevailing  immorality 
of  their  nation,  and  are  most  anxious  for  its  correction.  So 
great  is  the  spirit  of  fjraud  prevailing  in  the  Gvovernment  offices, 

*  The  Ber.  Br.  £mg  wss  suffered  to  pursue  his  missionary  labours  until 
ihej  b^gaa  to  bear  sufficient  fruits  to  alarm  the  Greek  priesthood.  They 
then,  with  the  help  of  the  dyil  power,  commenced  a  persecution  in  March, 
1862,  of  whioh  the  following  is  an  account  t — *'  An  American  missionaxy  of 
the  name  of  King  has  been  accused  of  proselytism.  He  preached  every 
Sunday  in  his  own  house  in  Greek,  to  as  many  Greeks  as  he  oould  get  to 
listen  to  him,  against  the  precepts  of  their  Ohurch,  and  he  has  also  pub- 
Kshed  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  attaeks  the  doctrineB  of  the  Greek  Church. 
He  has  been  tried,  and  condemned  to  fifteen  days'  impnsonmeat,  and  to  be 
dismissed  the  country.  The  gendarmes  were  obliged  to  defend  him  on  his 
letom  to  Mb  owa  home  after  the  trial,  so  great  was  the  exaspearation  of  the 
paopls  against  lamJ*  One  of  the  Athens  newqiapers  has  written  a  strong 
fifffa A^  H?f^n4<^i  agafaist  fefiiii  intoleBanQe,  and  against  the  unjust  wmpw^y  in 
which  tiifi  trial  was  oonducted.  Tbe  American  Ambassador  has  strongly 
remonstrated  against  the  iijustiee  of  the  trial,  but  the  Greek  GroTsmment 
has  pcNoifitorily  xefesed  to  altar  the  wntenoo  or  sfford  any  redresB. 
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that  out  of  25,000,000  of  drachmas  (900,000^.)  raised  in  taxes; 
scarcely  two-thirds,  it  is  said,  reach  the  public  treasury.  A 
highly  respectable  and  gifted  advocate  assured  us,  that  the 
glaring  violationB  of  truth,  honesty,  and  every  moral  principle, 
which  he  daily  witnessed  in  the  courts  of  law,  were  a  constant 
source  of  grief  and  shame  to  him.  While  most  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  make  such  statements,  it  is  readily  admitted  that,  if 
the  superior  natural  endowments  of  the  Greeks  could  be  rightly 
developed  by  the  adoption  of  a  more  rational  and  practical  course 
of  mental  training,  and  a  more  solid  foundation  be  laid  in  religion 
and  morals,  they  are  capable  of  again  attaining,  with  the  blessing 
of  God,  a  national  greatness  surpassing  even  that  of  their  ances- 
tors,  and  far  more  durable,  because  based  upon  the  immutable 
and  eternal  principles  of  Divine  truth.  During  fhear  struggles 
with  the  Tuiks  for  independence,  some  great  men  were  raised 
up  among  them  who  were  honourably  distinguished  for  their 
patriotism  and  moral  worth,  and  who,  in  these  respects,  set  a 
bright  example  to  the  nation. 

DESGBIFTION  OF  OSBfiCEi 

Modem  Athens  presents  no  objects  of  attraction,  beyond  the 
splendid  ruins  of  its  ancient  monuments,  and  the  deeply  interesting 
historical  and  classical  recollections  associated  with  its  site.  The 
modem  city  differs  but  little,  as  regards  its  size  and  the  appearance  of 
its  buildings,  from  an  ordinary  English  provincial  town.  Its  popula- 
tion is  about  28,000.  The  only  buildings  of  a  size  and  architecture 
suitable  to  the  metropolis  of  a  kingdom,  are  the  royal  palace,  of  white 
marble,  and  the  University.  There  are  scarcely  any  visible  signs  of 
the  progress  of  a  country  recently  emancipated  from  slavery,  and 
starting  anew  with  youthful  vigour  into  existence ;  but  rather  those 
of  a  melancholy  stagnation,  and  decline  in  the  march  of  civilization. 
Throughout  the  whole,  indeed,  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  the  traveller 
is  grieved  and  disappointed  when  surveying  the  wrecks  of  former 
greatness,  at  finding  them  still  surrounded,  as  regards  both  the 
physical  state  of  the  country,  and  moral  condition  of  the  people,  with 
all  the  appearances  of  a  general  prevalence  of  ignorance,  degradation, 
and  vice,— at  beholding  beautiful  districts  of  most  fertile  land  only  half 
cultivated,  by  a  scanty,  uneducated,  lawless  population, — many 
localities,  where  stood  in  former  ages  large  wealthy  cities  and 
villages  densely  inhabited  by  an  intelligent  and  prosperous  people. 
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now  mostly  deserted,  and  become  pestilential,  from  the  want  of  hands 
to  drain  and  till  the  soil. 

May  not  the  ancient  monuments  found  standing  in  the  midst  of 
such  localities,  justly  be  considered  as  splendid  beacons,  warning  the 
present  and  all  future  generations  of  the  awful  calamities  that  inevit* 
ably  fl>llow  the  worship  of  any  gods  but  the  Triune  God  of 
salvation,  revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  deplorable  state  of 
thlB  fine  and  interesting  country,  is  evidently  the  result  of  the  com- 
bined influences  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  misrule ;  the  King  is  a 
member  of  the  Papacy,  and  subject,  therefore,  to  the  Pope ;  and  the 
established  religion  of  the  counti7  is  that  of  the  Greek  Church.  The 
present  miseries  of  Greece  afford  thus  an  instructive  example  of  the 
noxious  fruits  borne  by  the  anti-scriptural  principles  of  these  two 
leading  members  of  the  great  anti-Christian  Eastern  and  Western 
apostasy.  These  general  observations  will  be  followed  by  a  brief 
survey  of  the  principal  districts  of  Greece,  especially  in  a  missionary 
aspect. 

The  population  of  Greece,  including  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  all 
the  islands,  has  been  variously  reckoned  at  from  2,000,000  to 
2,700,000.  The  population  of  the  portion  included  in  the  present 
kingdom  of  Greece,  is  856,470;  it  is  distributed  in  the  various 
Government  or  monarchies,  according  to  the  following  table  of  A.  K. 
Johnston : — 


DepartmenU. 


Pop. 


Depaxtmento. 


Pop. 


is^ 


^Arsolis   

Anhni^^.    

Corinth  

Elis 

Tiyphilia    

^ioe  (Navarin). 

Meeflenia 

Cyllenia 

Laoedemonia  .... 

Laoonia 

Mantinea   

^Ck>rtynos    ... 


80,702 
88,190 


87,292 
86,607 
12,876 
84,221 
87,894 
40,960 
85,585 
54,812 
48,188 


Brouffht  forward 
r-Attica     and 
Megara  ... 

BoBtia 

Etolia 

Trichoma  . . . , 
Eurytania  .... 
Acunania  .... 

Phods    

PhthiotiB    .... 

Locris 

"^Hydra 

Spezsia  

Euboea    

Sporades 

w>-{Syra    

Meloa 

Thera 

J     Tinos  

3  (^Naxos 


I. 

is 


430,504 
88,717 
12,141 
81,679 
25,144 
8,921 
22,112 
25,088 
80,656 
24,027 
9,759 
17,010 
18,116 
48,342 
10,818 
29,972 
10,268 
19,886 
88,403 
19i912 


Omy  forward    j  480,504 


Total 


856,470 
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Attica. — ^It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind,  that  there  is  often  some 
measure  of  exaggeration  in  the  descriptions  of  this  classical  land, 
given  by  ancient  poets  and  historians;  otherwise  much  disappointment 
will  sometimes  be  experienced.  Commencing  the  gunrey  with  the 
district  of  Attica,  the  stream  of  the  iZysstM  by  no  means  answers  the 
expectations  formed,  being  only  a  winter  torrent,  withont  any,  or 
scarcely  any,  water  at  other  seasons.  Mount  Hymettus  continues  to 
supply  from  its  aromatic  herbs,  the  justly  celebrated  honey.  The 
vast  caverns  formed  by  the  marble  quarries  of  Mount  Fentelieus,  are 
objects  of  interest.  The  plain  of  Marathon,  in  the  northern  frontier 
of  Attica,  is  covered  with  rich  crops  of  grain,  but  very  unhealthy;  the 
only  trace  of  its  having  been  the  scene  of  a  celebrated  battle,  is  a 
large  tumulus  or  barrow,  with  a  bush  growing  on  the  summit  On 
the  north  west  border  of  Attica,  there  are  a  few  ruins  of  the  temple  in 
which  the  famous  mysteries  of  JSleusis  were  celebrated.  Opposite  to 
this  lies  the  island  of  SalamiM,  separated  from  the  continent  by  a  strait, 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  glorious  naval  victory  gained  by  the 
Greeks  over  the  Persians;  it  has  a  population  of  about  11,000  in- 
habitants. To  the  south  of  Salamis  is  the  island  of  ^tna^  from 
whence  were  brought  the  coUection  of  Elgin  marbles.  At  the 
southern  extremity  of  Attica,  stand  the  beautiful  ruins  of  the  Temple 
of  Minerva  Sunias,  of  white  marble.  Megara,  tl^e  fo^er  capital  of 
the  province  of  Megaris,  on  the  road  to  the  Peloponnessus,  is  now 
only  a  miserable  hamlet. 

The  MoREA  is  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  narrow  slip  of  land,  four 
or  five  miles  in  width,  known  as  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  There  are 
some  vestiges  of  a  wall  built  across  it  by  the  ancients.  Modem 
Corinth  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  splendid  capital  of  Achaia, 
and  18  situated  in  one  corner  of  the  isthmus,  a  short  distance  from 
the  gulf  of  Corinth,  or  of  Zepanto,  The  large  area  of  the  former  city 
is  now  but  thinly  filled  with  houses,  the  population  numbering  only 
2,000.  Almost  the  only  remnants  of  its  magnificent  temples  and 
public  buildings,  are  a  group  of  seven  Doric  columns,  and  traces  of  an 
amphitheatre  and  Roman  baths.  The  citadel  called  Acra-Corinthve^ 
stands  on  a  rock  above  1,000  feet  high,  and  commands  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  sea,  and  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  districts  of 
Greece.  It  was  ruined  during  the  wars  of  independence,  but  is  a 
position  of  great  military  strength,  and  has  been  called  the  Gibraltar  of 
the  Peloponnessus.  The  port  of  Corinth  on  the  gulf,  trades  in  dried 
grapes,  wheat,  oil,  honey,  and  wax.  Corinth  is  a  place  of  deep  inte- 
rest to  the  Christian,  as  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  important 
labours  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  abode  of  the  Christian  community  to 
which  he  addressed  his  inspired  epistles. 
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Sic^ih  to  the  west  of  Ck>rmth,  fomerly  a  rich  city,  is  now  a 
wretched  village,  but  its  extensive  plain  is  very  fertQe,  and  contains 
several  small  agricultural  villages.  Argolis,  a  district  south  of  Corinth, 
consists  of  a  rich  plain  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  divided  by 
many  beautiful  valleys,  which  abound  in  myrtles,  flowering  shrubs,  fine 
trees,  arable  land,  and  rich  pasturage;  remnants  of  ancient  monu- 
ments are  found  in  some  of  the  towns,  especially  in  Mycewe^  Argos, 
and  Tiryns.  Nauplia,  or  Napoli  di  Eomania,  is  the  great  naval  and 
commercial  capital  of  Argolis,  and  its  harbour  is  the  best  in  the  Morea. 
There  are  three  other  places  of  classical  interest  in  this  province; 
Epidaunu,  now  Pithauri,  a  poor  village,  in  a  rich  valley ;  it  was  in  its 
vicinity  the  first  constituent  assembly  of  the  Greeks  was  held ;  not 
many  miles  further  off  is  the  grave,  supposed  to  have  been  the  birth- 
place, of  Ereukapues,  and  where  stood  the  splendid  temples  of  Diana 
and  Venus,  besides  a  theatre,  and  other  structures;  there  are  many 
remains  of  these  edifices,  especially  of  the  theatre.  The  village  of 
Damala  occupies  the  site  of  ancient  Trazene, 

Arcadia^  the  central  district  of  the  Morea,  is  a  high  plain,  3,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  traversed  by  the  lofty  ridges  of  Mesnalus  and 
Lycsus.  Though  cold  in  winter,  in  consequence  of  its  elevation,  its 
plains  and  valleys  are  at  other  seasons  extremely  beautiful  and  fertile, 
and  it  deserves  the  reputation  acquired  for  it  through  the  glowing 
descriptions  of  poets  and  historians*  The  population  consists  chiefly 
of  Moslem  Albanians*  The  modem  capital,  Tripolitzaf  is  situated  in 
the  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ms^nalus;  it  was  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  Pasha  of  the  Morea,  and  contained  20,000  inhabitants;  but  it 
was  taken  in  the  war  of  independence,  and  again  by  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
who  almost  razed  it  to  the  ground ;  it  has  since  been  partly  rebuilt, 
but  is  a  poor  place,  and  extremely  cold.  Tripolitza  derives  its  name 
from  the  three  ancient  cities  Mantineat  Teyea,  and  PaUantiumf  traces 
of  which  are  found  in  its  vicinity.  Among  the  other  ancient  towns  in 
that  part  of  Arcadia,  were  Meyalopolis,  and  OrchoTnenos.  Cantena 
and  Dimizanee  are  the  chief  existing  towns,  besides  the  small, 
flourishing  seaport  Arcadia,  which  contains  4^000  inhabitanta. 
Ascending  the  river  Arcadia,  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  and  large  city  of 
Phigalia  are  found,  not  far  firom  which  stands  the  Temple  of  Apello 
Epicurios,  situated  in  a  most  picturesque  locality,  and  in  very  good 
preservation. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  Arcadia  there  are  three  peninsulas^ 
Meesenioy  Maina,  and  Zaccuniat  or  Laconia.  The  walls  and  gates  of 
ancient  Meuenia  are  extensive  and  beautiful,  but  the  site  of  the  city  is 
only  occupied  by  a  village.  There  are  several  ports  on  the  coast,  the 
best  of  which  is  Navarino,  celebrated  for  the  battle,  in  which  lh^ 
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Turkish  fleet  was  destroyed,  by  the  combined  fleets  of  England,  France, 
and  Russia,  in  1827.  Modon,  the  ancient  Methone,  and  Coron,  near 
the  ancient  Gorone,  are  the  only  small  towns. 

The  peninsula  of  Maina  is  covered  with  the  lofty  ridges  of  the  Tay- 
gettu  mountain,  rising  in  many  places  directly  from  the  sea,  and  covered 
with  snow  in  winter.  The  Mainotes,  who  inhabit  these  rugged,  wild 
regions,  are  a  handsome,  bold,  and  hardy  race,  very  expert  riflemen, 
and  form  excellent  light  infantry ;  the  people  occupy  about  one  hundred 
villages,  of  which  the  largest  is  Dolus. 

The  third  peninsula,  Laconia  (or  Isakonia),  was  the  country  of  the 
Spartans,  or  Lacedemonians.  Mitistra,  the  present  capital,  has  a 
handsome  appearance  from  a  distance,  being  built  in  terraces  on  the 
vlope  of  an  extensive  hill ;  but  the  streets  are  winding,  narrow,  and 
filthy.  A  few  miles  distant  are  found  extensive  ruins  of  ancient 
Spabta,  not  however  of  the  city  of  the  stem  republic  of  Lycurgus,  but 
of  the  luxurious  Romans.  This  peninsula  consists  of  wooded  plains, 
from  which  rise  some  of  the  rugged  ridges  of  the  Taygetus,  intersected 
by  fertile  valleys.  The  chief  seaport  is  NapoU  di  Malwuai,  fsom 
whence  good  wine  is  exported. 

On  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Morea,  bounded  by  the  Gulf  of 
Lepanto,  there  are  some  ruins  of  the  classical  cities  of  Olympia,  and 
£U$f  or  Pt«a.  Olympia  was  the  scene  of  the  famous  Olympian  games, 
and  had  a  magnificent  temple,  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Olympius,  which 
contained  a  celebrated  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter,  sixty  feet  high,  and 
of  most  exquisite  workmanship.  The  only  remains  are  a  few  frag- 
ments of  the  columns,  which  were  larger  than  those  of  the  Parthenon. 
A  few  remains  only  are  seen  on  the  site  of  Ells.  There  is  a  modem 
and  rather  prosperous  town  called  OaUouni;  but  the  capital  of 
Laconia  is  PatraSf  a  large  commercial  town,  with  a  fortified  port,  and  a 
population  of  8,000  inhabitants ;  but  it  is  ill  built,  the  houses  being 
only  one  story  high,  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  earthquakes.  The 
country  lying  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto, 
includes  £attem  JfeUoB  (or  Greece),  known  in  ancient  times  as  B^doUa, 
and  Phocia,  and  Western  Hellas,  corresponding  to  ancient  .MtoUa^  and 
Aeamania* 

Eastebm  Hellas,  which  is  of  high  classical  celebrity,  consiBts  of 
several  rich  plains,  encircled  by  lofty  snow-clad  mountains,  among 
which  HeUeon^  CUhtaran,  and  PamasiWf  the  supposed  favourite  abodes 
of  the  muses,  are  pre-eminently  celebrated.  The  scenery  of  these 
majestic  mountains,  romantic  valleys,  and  fertile  plains,  combines  in  a 
highly  poetic  and  inspiring  degree  the  features  of  the  beautiful  and 
sublime.  The  most  interesting  city  is  Thebes^  believed  to  have  been 
founded   by  Cadmus,  B.C.   1455,   and  the  birth-place  of  Heslod, 
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Pindar,  Pelopidas,  and  Epaminondas  $  it  is  situated  in  a  rich  plain, 
enclosed  by  lofty  mountains,  and  was  still  a  considerable  place,  with 
9,000  inhabitants,  previous  to  the  war  of  emancipation,  during  which 
it  was  partly  destroyed.  It  has  very  recently  been  almost  entirely 
overthrown  by  an  earthquake.  The  women  are  celebrated  for  their 
beauty. 

To  the  west  of  Thebes  lies  the  plain  of  Phtaaf  where  the  Greeks 
obtained  such  a  splendid  triumph  over  Xerxes ;  a  few  sarcophagi  have 
been  discovered  on  the  supposed  site  of  the  city.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  plain  of  Platsa,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  ridge  of  hills,  is  the  plain 
of  ZettctrOf  the  scene  of  another  battle,  in  whidi  the  Spartans  were 
finally  defeated  by  the  Greeks ;  considerable  masses  of  ruins  cover  the 
site  of  the  city.  Westward  of  this  plain  rises  JffeHcon,  with  its  rugged 
slopes  and  romantic  glens,  clothed  in  the  luxuriant  verdure  of  fine 
woods,  beautiful  shrubs,  and  rich  pasturage.  / 

In  the  plain  beyond  Helicon  lie  the  sites  of  the  ancient  cities  of 
Zavidia  and  Lebada ;  the  only  trace  of  the  latter  is  the  spot  of  the 
mystic  cave  and  shrine  of  Trophonius.  Further  west  is  the  plain  of 
CherofUBOj  bounded  by  the  lofty,  rugged,  and  bold  Pabnassus,  with  its 
beautifully  wooded  grey  b'mestone  crags ;  it  is  believed  to  be  one  of 
the  highest  mountains  in  Europe.  This  plain  was  the  scene  of  several 
memorable  battles,  especially  that  in  which  Mithridates  was  van- 
quished by  Sylla.  At  the  foot  of  Parnassus,  in  a  deep  valley,  stood 
the  city  and  temple  of  Delphi ;  the  city  was  partly  built  along  the 
steep  sides  of  the  mountain }  no  traces  of  it  remain,  except  a  few 
portions  of  a  wall  of  cydopssan  structure.  The  fountain  of  GastaUa, 
the  pretended  source  of  oracular  inspiration,  is  seen  at  the  foot  of  a 
precipice,  and  a  shallow  bason  below  the  fountain  served,  probably,  for 
the  triple  immersion  of  the  priestess,  before  she  ascended  the  tripod 
to  deliver  her  oracles. 

Western  Hellas  is  more  level  and  tame  than  BaoUa.  ZepaniOf  the 
ancient  Naupactus,  is  its  seaport  town,  and  has  a  population  of  about 
2,000  inhabitants.  Sahna,  or  Amphissa,  with  its  harbour  of  Scala,  and 
Oithxidi,  are  towns  of  moderate  sise.  MiuoiongM  is  the  largest  and 
most  flourishing  town;  it  is  situated  on  the  coast  in  a  marshy  plain, 
and  stood  several  remarkable  sieges  in  the  war  of  emancipation.  It 
was  there  Lord  Byron  died  of  a  brain  fever,  while  assisting  the  cause 
of  the  Greeks.  8ome  great  naval  battles  were  fought  in  the  Gulf  of 
Lepanto,  between  the  Turks  and  Venetians,  and  the  Spaniards  and 
Turks,  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Ottoman  maritime  power. 

The  European  islands  formerly  included  in  Greece  are  Candia,  the 
CSydades,  and  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  Cyolades,  only,  have  been 
preserved  as  a  part  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Greece. 
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Candia,  or  Crete,  is  the  largest  island  in  the  Meditennmean,  being 
150  miles  long,  from  six  to  thirty- five  broad,  and  500  miles  in  oircnm* 
ference.  A  chain  of  ru^ed  mountains  mns  in  the  centre  through  its 
vhole  length,  the  lofuest  summit,  Mount  Ida,  rising  to  7,674  feet 
above  the  sea.  There  are  several  good  harbours  on  the  north  coast, 
while  the  south  is  very  steep,  and  difficult  of  access.  The  climate  is 
mild  and  salubrious,  and  the  soil  so  rich  that  it  yields  most  luxurious 
crops  of  e^^ery  description,  besides  growing  excellent  fruits,  fine  forest 
trees,  and  beautiful  shrubs  and  flowers.  The  chief  products  of  the 
island  are  tobacco,  oil,  oranges,  lemons,  raisins,  wine,  carobs,  valonea, 
silk,  wool,  cotton,  and  honey.  Soap  is  the  principal  article  of  manu* 
facture.  Its  population  is  158,000,  including  100,000  Greeks,  and 
44,000  Turks ;  the  remainder  being  made  up  of  other  nations.  Ca$idiaf 
the  capital,  is  a  fortified  seaport,  built  by  the  Venetians ;  the  houses 
are  well  constructed,  and  the  population  amounts  to  12,000,  nearly  all 
Mohammedans.  Its  trade  has  declined,  in  consequence  of  the  Turks 
having  allowed  the  harbour  to  be  choked  up.  Comb,  or  KhamOf 
a  town  with  8,000  inhabitants,  has  the  best  harbour  and  most  flourish* 
ing  trade  in  the  island )  it  was  fortified  by  the  Venetians.  lUiimOf 
between  Candia  and  Canea,  is  situated  in  a  ddightful  country  and 
well  built,  but  its  port  has  been  partly  choked  up  through  neglect. 

There  are  some  vestiges  near  Candia  of  the  ancient  OtoMtis^  capital 
of  the  kingdom  MtnoB,  and  of  ancient  Oartyna,  near  which  an  exoa* 
vated  rock,  with  numerous  chambers,  is  shown,  supposed  to  be  the 
ftunotts  labyrinth  of  Crete,  though  very  probably  only  a  oomnoon 
quarry.  There  are  many  caverns  in  these  limestone  mountains,  and  a 
very  large  one  near  Mount  Ida  ib  represented  as  the  &ncied  retreat  of 
the  Minotaur.  Crete  derived  mttch  celelnrlty  in  early  times  from  the 
wise  laws  of  its  Xing,  Minos ;  but,  during  ^e  bright  era  of  Greece^ 
the  Cretans  were  considered  slow  of  intellect;  and  St.  Paul  testifies  to 
the  immorality  of  their  lives.  The  Venetians  nobly  defended  the 
isknd  twenty^five  years  against  the  Turks,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
checking  the  onward  course  of  the  Ottoman  power.  It  was  at  length 
taken  by  them,  and  has  ever  sinoe  remained  a  province  of  Turkey, 
although  greatly  misgoverned.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  a  bold, 
independent  race,  often  break  out  in  rebellion,  and  especially  the  tribe 
of  wild  mountain  Greek  shepherds  called  Sfiusciotee.  Christianity  was 
introduced  into  Crete  in  the  first  century  by  8t  Paul,  who  left  Titus 
there  to  ordain  elders  *,  *  and  Titus  is  believed  to  have  remained  a» 
bishop  of  the  island  up  to  his  death,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four. 

The  Cyclades  are  bold,  rocky  islands,  rich  in  vegetation  and 
IHCturesque  seenery,  but  very  subject  to  earthquakes  and  volcanic 
•  Titus  i.  5, 12, 13. 
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expbsiont.  Purot  is  eelebftited  tot  the  ftilpetlor  qnalltiei  of  iti 
marble,  whioh  is  as  vrhite  as  the  Pentelican,  and  more  durable, 
as  it  hardens  by  exposure  to  the  air.  AnHparoa  contains  a  splendid 
grotto,  8ttp()orted  by  beautifiil  pillars  of  crystallieed  alabaster,  while 
other  oolumns,  in  fine  cubic  forms,  hang  from  the  roof,  t^axoi  was 
celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Bacehw,  to  whom  a  splendid  temple 
and  colossal  statue  were  raised,  some  ruins  of  which  still  exist.  The 
island  produces  good  wine  and  fine  emery  stone.  Delos,  the  supposed 
cradle  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  Earned  for  its  magnificent  temples, 
BOW  only  presents  heaps  of  ruins.  Simtormi^  the  ancient  Theta^  has 
been  noticed  in  modem  times  for  the  rising  up  out  of  the  sea,  near 
its  shore,  of  a  volcanic  island,  five  miles  long  and  200  feet  high. 
Jft%>,  ancient  Melos,  formerly  distinguished  for  its  fertility,  has  now 
been  reduced  to  almost  complete  sterility  by  the  constant  emission  of 
noxious  Tolcanic  vapours ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  Isle  of 
Atgenteta,  8yra  has  already  been  described.*  Sydra  is  a  bare, 
Steep  rock,  about  tkurty-eigfat  square  miles  in  area.  On  its  northern 
side  stands  a  large  and  hcindsome  city,  i^th  three  good  harbours,  and 
containing  about  12,000  inhabitants.  The  population  of  the  entire 
island  is  about  20,000,  but  is,  by  some,  asserted  to  be  40,000.  They 
.hare  been  very  successful  in  the  carrying  trade  and  ship-»building,  and 
many  have  amassed  considerable  wealth.  Preyious  to  the  struggles 
of  the  Greeks  for  their  ddivery  from  the  bondage  of  Turkey,  Hydra 
was  without  an  inhabitant ;  but,  during  the  ravages  of  the  Morea,  a 
few  Greeks,  who  took  refuge  on  its  barren  rock,  having  built  huts  for 
their  abodes,  thetr  example  was  gradually  followed  by  others ;  the  Turks 
left  them  unmolested,  b  eonsidemtion  of  the  payment  of  a  small  tribute, 
and,  under  these  favoumble  circumstances,  Uiis  barren  rock  has  risen 
in  the  conrae  of  a  Um  years,  by  the  inteltigence  and  industry  of  ihe 
settlers,  to  its  present  astonishing  proi^>erity.  ^pnxia^  ten  miles  from 
Hydra,  is  twenty-six  square  miles  in  area,  and  has  a  population  of 
2,000 ;  the  town  is  well  buih,  and  the  harbour  very  good ;  its  inha- 
bitants amount  to  3,000|  and  have  been  as  successful  as  those  of 
Hydra  in  commerce  and  ship-bttildi&g.  The  climate  is  fine^  and  the 
Women  remaikable  for  llieir  beauty* 

Thb  Ionian  Isl^tds  form  a  large  group  on  the  west  coast  of 
Greece  and  Albania,  emisisting  6f  Chrflu  (ancient  Corcyra),  Caphch 
Umia,  Ztmte,  Santc  Maura  (ancieBt  Leucadia),  Theaki  (Itiiaca),  Paxoy 
and  Ceriffo  (the  celebrated  Cythera),  with  FanOf  Mm-hra,  Meganiii, 
XaiamOf  Serti,  Cerigotte^  and  several  other  smaller  islands.  Their 
population  amounts  to  1^19^707,  nearly  all  of  Greek  origin.  The 
surface  of  these  islands  generally  c^mdsts  of  nigged  mountaias,  covered 
•  Bespat«74f. 
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vith  wood  and  heath,  and  intenected  by  fertile,  piotaresqae  valleyi^ 
while  in  the  larger  islands  there  are  some  plains.  They  produce  oom, 
grapes,  wine,  oil,  a  great  abundance  of  currants,  some  cotton,  and 
pulse.  The  inhabitants  of  the  sea-port  towns  are  much  engaged  in 
ship-building  and  commerce.  Cur/ii,  the  capital,  and  seat  of  govern- 
ment, contains  16,000  inhabitants:  but  Zante  is  the  most  flourishing 
of  the  islands,  and  its  town,  of  the  same  name,  has  a  population  of 
22,000. 

These  islands  belonged  to  Venice  from  1386  to  1797 ;  they  now 
form  a  Republic,  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  The  Greek 
Church  is  the  established  religion,  and  the  lower  dass  of  lonians  are 
generally  yery  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  bigotted.  These  islands 
have  long  serred  as  an  asylum  for  persons  driven  from  the  Leyant  or 
the  south  of  Europe  for  political  or  other  offences.  The  lonians  have, 
consequently,  always  been  notorious  for  their  restless,  intriguing, 
turbulent  spirit  and  low  morality,  and  hare  been  diflBMSult  to  goyera. 
Plots  for  the  subversion  of  established  Goyemments  in  other  countiiee 
have  often  been  hatched  in  these  islands  by  democratic  and  Infidel 
political  refugees. 

The  only  other  island  not  noticed  is  Neffropont,  the  ancient  JEub0a  ; 
it  is  about  forty  miles  in  length,  and  situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Attica,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  arm  of  t]ie  sea.  Its 
surface  is  very  mountainous,  but  fertile.  The  population  is  estimated 
at  60,000,  of  which  the  chief  town  contains  16,000;  it  bebngs  to 
Greece. 

Malta. — ^The  frequent  reference  made  in  this  "  Journal"  to  Malta, 
as  the  site  of  the  newly-established  Oriental  Protestant  College, 
renders  it  desirable  not  to  dose  this  topographical  sketch  without  a 
brief  notice  of  that  island.  Malta  is  a  rock,  twenty  miles  in  length, 
and  twelve  in  its  greatest  breadth ;  it  consists  of  limestone,  mixed 
with  fine  and  rather  porous  tufo,  and  the  stone  is  in  great  request 
for  building.  Its  surface,  rather  flat,  presents  only  a  few  low  ridges, 
with  small  intervening  valleys;  and  though  the  soil  be  not  rich,  it 
yields  a  most  luxuriant  vegetation  when  cultivated.  The  climate  is 
remarkably  dry,  and  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the  south  of  Europe  i 
the  average  heat  in  summer  is  84®  Fahr.,  the  thermometer  only  occa- 
sionally rising  to  90";  and  in  winter  it  scarcely  ever  sinks  below 
50"  Fahr.,  the  temperature  being  generally  higher.  The  great  heat 
only  lasts  between  Uiree  and  four  months ;  but  the  chief  inconvenience 
arises,  not  from  any  intense  heat,  but  from  the  moisture  which 
accompanies  the  south  wind,  or  nroeoo,  blowing  from  Africa;  this 
wind  prevails  chiefly  in  September,  and  at  other  seasons  occasionally 
for  only  a  few  days  at  a  time;  its  temperature,  however,  is  not 
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generally  high.  Some  of  the  produotiODs  of  the  West  Indies  grow 
at  Malta;  it  ahounds  in  cotton,  oranges,  and  figs,  and  its  honey  is 
in  high  repute. 

The  population  of  Malta  amounts  to  120,000,  all  Roman  Catholics. 
ValeUOt  the  capital,  contains  30,000  inhabitants;  the  houses  are 
remarkably  well  built,  the  streets  clean,  and  the  beautiful  palaces 
(Auberges)  of  the  ancient  knights  give  it  a  very  handsome  appear- 
ance, much  increased  by  its  spacious  harbours  and  splendid  fortifi- 
cations, which  are  ranked  amongst  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  only 
other  town  is  dUa  Vecchia^  the  former  capital;  but  there  are  nume- 
rous well  constructed  and  thriving  villages.  Close  to  Malta  is  the 
small  island  of  QoWf  covered  with  more  wood  and  vegetation,  and 
containing  16,000  inhabitants. 

Malta  may  be  considered,  from  its  very  central  position,  as  the 
advanced  post  of  the  West,  and  the  key  of  the  East ;  for  it  has  long 
been  the  principal  channel  of  communication  between  Europe  and 
Asia.  The  Papacy  formed  a  just  estimate  of  the  great  importance  of 
the  island  in  this  respect,  when  they  obtained  the  grant  of  it  from 
Charles  V.,  for  the  Knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  after  their 
expulsion  from  Rhodes  by  the  Turks.  And  in  this  stronghold  the 
valorous  knights  were  able  to  resist  and  repel  the  formidable  fleet 
and  army  sent  by  the  Sultan  Solyman,  in  1505,  after  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  sieges  in  history. 

If  British  Protestants  will  only  avail  themselves,  as  did  the  Papacy, 
of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  central  situation  of  Malta,  though 
for  better  objects,  it  is  capable  of  being  converted  to  most  admirable 
purposes  as  a  site  of  great  missionary  enterprise  for  the  evangelization 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  south  of  Europe.  The  Maltese  language  is  a 
corrupt  dialect  of  Arabic,  with  some  words  which  have  been  supposed 
of  Phosnician  origin ;  it  was  never  reduced  to  writing  until  within  the 
last  half  century,  and  the  alphabet  is  not  yet  definitively  settled.  The 
people  are  exceedingly  illiterate.  There  is  said  to  be  about  one  priest, 
or  monk,  to  every  sixty  of  the  population ;  and  the  Popish  supersti- 
tions and  bigotry  of  the  middle  ages  continue  wholly  unchanged;  the 
Jesuits  have  foil  sway  in  the  island.  The  British  residents,  exclusive 
of  the  garrison,  amount  to  about  2,000. 

THE  GREEK  CHTJBCH. 

When  Eulogius,  of  Alexandria,  writing  to  Pope  Gfregory  the  Qreat, 
that  he  had  refused  to  call  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  by  the 
name  of  "  Universal  Bishop,"  which  the  latter  had  arrogated  to  him- 
self, added,  "  as  you  ordered  me."  Gregory  replied,  "  I  pray  you  to 
use  the  term  ardifd  no  more.    I  know  who  I  am,  and  who  you  are ; 
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my  brother  in  position,  my  father  in  character.  I  ordered  nothing, 
I  only  adyised ;  and  even  that  advice  you  have  not  strictly  followed. 
I  requested  you  to  give  that  title  neither  to  the  see  of  Constantinople, 
nor  to  any  one  else, — and  you  have  applied  it  to  myself.  Away  with 
all  terms  which  excite  vanity,  and  wound  charity."  The  rivalry  for 
spiritual  supremacy  between  the  Bishops  of  the  Eastern  Churches 
tad  those  of  Rome,  referred  to  in  the  above  letter,  was  in  some 
instances  fostered  by  the  political  suspicion  and  jealousy  with  which 
Greece  looked  on  Italy,  and  the  breach  continued  widening  from 
time  to  time  between  them,  until  their  final  separation.  There  were  occa- 
sional temporary  suspensions  of  communion  between  the  two  Churches, 
arising  from  differences  respecting  the  time  of  keeping  Easter,  the 
Arian  and  Nestorian  controversies,  the  disputed  succession  to  the 
Patriarchate  of  Antioch,  the  agitation  of  the  question  concerning  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost, — the  use  of  unleavened  bread,  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  After  Constantine  had  removed  the  seat 
of  empire  to  Constantinople,  the  Emperors  of  the  East  were  inclined 
to  favour  the  claims  of  the  bishops  of  their  capital.  In  the  second 
General  Council,  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  was  allowed  to  sit  next 
the  Roman  Pontiff;  and  by  the  twenty-eighth  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  he  was  permitted  to  hold  an  equal  rank,  to  the  great 
humiliation  of  the  bishops  of  Rome. 

The  controversy,  however,  which  caused  the  most  violent  dissen- 
sions between  the  two  Churches,  and  prepared  the  way  for  their  final 
separation,  was  that  relating  to  the  worship  of  images,  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  centuries,  some  details  of  which  have  already  been  given.* 
The  Emperor  Leo  III.,  the  Isaurian,  convinced  by  Bezor,  the  Syrian, 
that  the  use  of  images  was  idolatrous,  strenuously  opposed  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  Gregory  II.,  by  whom  their  lawfulness  was  maintained. 
Gregory  not  only  persecuted  those  who  resisted  his  views,  but  excited 
h  rebellion  in  Italy  against  the  Emperor,  who  retaliated,  by  depriving 
Gregory  of  his  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  Calabria,  Sicily,  Illyri«um, 
and  Greece,  which  he  transferred  to  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople. 
This  fierce  controversy,  which  lasted  for  many  years,  so  widened  the 
breach  between  the  two  Churches,  that  though  the  worship  of  images 
had  been  restored  by  Leo  Constantius  VI.,  and  his  mother,  the 
Empress  Irene,  and  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Kicsea,  a.d.  787,  a 
final  separation  took  place  in  the  following  century.  The  Emperor 
Michael  III.,  having  denied  the  right  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  to 
nominate  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the  proud  Pope  Nicholas  I. 
deposed  Photius,  who  had  been  appointed  Patriarch  by  the  Emperor; 
Photius,  in  return,  excommunicated  Nicholas,  and  from  that  time,  tiie 
•  Sm  p.  148. 
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division  between  the  Eaetein  and  Western  Churches  became  per- 
manent, A  D.  863.  Fruitless  attempts  at  a  reunion  have  been  made 
on  yarious  occasions,  some  of  which  were  prompted  by  the  desire  of 
the  Greek  emperors  to  strengthen  their  empire  against  the  invasions  of 
the  Saracens  and  Turks.  Such  were  the  proposals  of  the  Emperors 
Michael  Palseologus,  and  John  Palaeologus,  which  were  discussed  in 
the  Councils  of  Lyons  (1274))  and  Florence  (1439) ;  but  they  produced 
only  a  temporary  agreement,  rather  of  a  political  than  ecclesiastical 
nature.  A  partial  reunion  was  accomplished,  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  Greco-Slavonic  Church, 
who  are  called  Uniates,  and  are  found  in  Austria,  Hungary,  Folandt 
and  Little  Russia.  About  twenty  years  ago,  a  lart^e  sum  was  offered 
to  the  Nestorian  Patriarch  by  the  Pope'b  emissary,  to  avow  his 
supremacy ;  but  the  only  answer  returned  was,  "  Thy  money  perish 
with  thee."  As  late  as  1848,  Pio  Nono  officially  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Christians  of  the  East,  exhorting  them  to  return  to  the  unity  of 
the  Church ;  the  Greek  Patriarchs  published  a  reply,  in  which  they 
say,  ^  of  those  heresies  which  have  spread  over  a  great  part  of  the 
.world  for  judgments  known  to  the  Lord,  Arianism  was  one,  and,  at 
the  present  day.  Popery  is  another." 

The  Oriental  Churohes  having  been  guilty  of  the  enormous  sin  of 
<*  making  the  Word  of  God  of  none  effect,"  through  the  traditions  of 
men,  sunk  into  a  state  of  deep  spiritual  decay  after  the  sixth  century ; 
they  were  punished  for  their  apostasy,  by  being  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  great  Infidel  power,  under  whose  iron  yoke  they  have 
continued  enslaved  to  the  present  time.  This  was  the  fate  of  the  four 
primitive  Patriarchates  of  the  East ;  and,  though  the  Western  Patri- 
archate escaped  the  degrading  bondage  of  the  fierce  and  unbelieving 
Moslem,  she  became  herself  an  agent  of  Satan's  power,  equally  opposed 
to  the  tnUh  and  supremacy  of  Christ,  and  destructive  of  the  happiness 
of  mankind.  The  persecutions  and  sufferings  of  the  Oriental  Churches 
are  well  summed  up  in  the  following  extract,  from  a  valuable  little 
work  on  the  Eastern  Church,  published  by  the  Beligious  Tract 
Society : — 

'<  During  the  seventh  century,  the  Persian  army  under  Chosroes, 
committed  grievous  depredations  in  several  of  the  patriarchates, 
only  to  be  followed  by  the  yet  more  successful  inroads  of  the  Sara- 
cens, who  made  themselves  masters,  first  of  Antioch  (A.D.  634), 
then  of  Jerusalem  (a.d.  637),  and  finally  of  Alexandria  (a.d.  640). 
The  Turks  next  appeared  on  the  field,  and  though  the  Mahomedan 
powers  were  checked  awhile  by  the  prowess  of  the  Crusaders,  they 
eventually  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  hold  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
Palestine.    In  1453,  the  Turkish  forces  advanced  to  Constantinople, 

3  E 
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von  it  after  a  vigorous  siege,  and  made  it  the  imperial  residence  of 
their  Sultans.  The  remaining  story  of  the  patriarchal  cities,  only 
shows  us  the  Eastern  Church  in  a  state  of  yassalage ;  her  adherents 
passing  through  a  chequered  scene  of  sudden  persecutions,  and 
temporary  seasons  of  repose;  avowedly  tolerated,  while  constantly 
exposed  to  hitter  reproach  and  scorn ;  allowed  liherty  of  life,  hut  only 
on  paying  after  the  age  of  fifteen  an  express  tax  for  their  exemption 
from  heheading ;  permitted  to  worship  in  their  churches,  but  rarely 
to  build  new  ones  or  repair  the  old ;  and  her  patriarchs  enjoying  a 
show  of  authority,  but  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Mahomedan 
Oovemment  for  leave  to  enter  on  their  office,  and  liable  to  deposition, 
if  not  to  death,  whenever  the  civil  power  has  found,  or  imagined  such 
a  step  to  be  necessary.  *  So  servile,'  it  has  been  said,  *  was  the  tenancy- 
at-will  of  the  Greek  patriarch,  that  between  the  years  1620  and  1671, 
the  patriarchal  throne  wasjacant  no  less  than  nineteen  times.'"*  .... 
The  several  martyrdoms  of  the  Metro|)olitan8,  Demetrius,  of  Phila- 
delphia, A.D.  1657 ;  Dionysius,  of  Smyrna,  a.d.  1763 ;  Dionysius,  of 
Ephesus,  A.D.  1816;  and  Gregory,  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  1821,  show, 
among  other  instances,  that  a  position  of  rank  in  this  oppressed 
Church  has  been  usually  a  position  of  danger. 

In  the  course  of  the  ninth  century,  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
although  already  obscured  by  the  admixture  of  Pagan  idolatry,  were 
introduced  by  emissaries  of  the  Greek  Church,  into  the  heathen  pro- 
vinces of  Russia,  under  the  reign  of  Ruric,  the  founder  of  the  Russian 
empire.  The  celebrated  Olg^,  his  daughter-in-law,  embraced  the 
Christian  faith  at  an  advanced  age,  and  having  been  publiely  baptised 
at  Constantinople,  she  devoted  herself  with  intense  zeal  to  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  in  her  own  country;  her  example  was 
followed  by  her  grandson,  Vladimir  the  Great.  For  six  centuries, 
the  Russian  Church  was  governed  by  metropolitans,  dependant  on  the 
Patriarchate  of  Constantinople ;  but  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Turkish  dominion  in  the  East,  the  Russian  bishops  instituted  their 
own  metropolitans;  and  the  Csar  Theodore  established  an  independent 
patriarchal  throne  at  Moscow.  The  Russian  hierarchy  amassed  con- 
siderable wealth,  and  exercised  great  power,  both  civil  and  spiritual,  in 
the  government  of  the  country.  Peter  the  Great,  perceiving  that  this 
''  imperimn  in  imperio  "  was  incompatible  with  his  ambitious  designs 
of  absolute  dominion,  suddenly  entered  the  Synod,  while  assembled  in 
1700,  to  elect  a  new  patriarch,  and  put  a  stop  to  their  proceedings  by 
the  authoritative  words,  "  I  am  your  Patriarch  !*  He  then  appointed 
a  synod,  having  jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  afGeurs,  but  subject  to  his 

*  «  Tht  Greek  and  Baitern  Churches,"  p.  S5. 
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▼eto ;  and  confiscating  the  greatest  part  of  the  landed  property  of  the 
Church,  made  the  clergy  pensioners  of  the  State. 

The  Emperor  is  thus,  both  in  a  spiritual  and  political  sense,  sole  Head 
of  the  Church.  His  name  is  printed  in  the  same  form  as  that  of  God 
the  Father,  Ood  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost  The  children 
are  taught  in  their  catechism,  that  to  him  **  faith"  and  **  worship''  are 
due.  The  congregations  are  deprived  of  all  consistorial  rights ;  the 
prelates,  of  all  independent  functions;  and  the  authority  of  the 
Patriarch,  who  is  the  object  of  peculiar  Teneratlon  in  the  Oriental 
Church,  is  absolutely  extinguished.* 

The  Georgian  and  Iberian  branches  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  that, 
also,  of  the  Montenegrins,  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Russian 
Synod. 

After  the  separation  of  Greece  from  Turkey,  an  independent 
"  Holy  governing  Synod''  was  appointed  for  the  new  kingdom;  it 
consists  of  a  president,  four  episcopal  members,  a  secretary,  a  royal 
commissioner,  and  a  few  supernumeraries.  The  present  jurisdiction  of 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  extends  over  the  Greeks  in  Gallicia, 
Slavonia,  Turkey,  Anatolia,  and  the  Ionian  Isles, — he  possesses  a 
considerable  income;  but  the  other  Patriarchs,  vix.,  of  Antiooh, 
Alexandria,  and  Jerusalem,  are  mostly  dependent  upon  him  for  their 
support.  The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  Greek  Church, 
according  to  the  best  authorities: — 

In  Russia 60,000,000 

In  Turkey    12,000,000 

In  the  kingdom  of  Gneoe,  with  Montenegro,  &c.  800,000 

In  the  Austrian  dominions 2,800,000 

In  the  patriarchate  of  Alexandria 5,000 

In  the  patriarchate  of  Antiooh,  including  the 

autooephalous  metropolitanate  of  Cyprus 250,000 

In  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem  15^000 

66,870,000t 
TENETS  OF  THE  GREEK  CHURCH. 

Considerable  doubt  and  misapprehension  have  long  existed  respecting 
the  heterodoxy  of  the  Greek  Church, — many  believing  that,  although  in 
error  on  some  secondary  points,  she  has  not  so  completely  apostatized  as 
the  Papacy,  from  the  scriptural  faith  and  purity  of  the  Gospel    This  im- 

•  «*  The  Greek  and  Eastern  Ch'irrijps  " 

f  Marouvieff  differs  only  in  making  Russia,  47,810,525 ;  Austria,  2,790,941 ; 
Antioch,  300,000 ;  Jerusalem,  50,000  ;  and,  consequently,  a  sum  total  of 
63,756,466. 
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portant  question  has,  however,  been  completely  set  at  rest,  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Wilson's  careful  examination  of  the  symbolic  books  of  that  Church, 
published  for  the  first  time  in  the  original  Greek,  with  a  Latin  Trans- 
lation, in  1843.  The  Christian  public  are  greatly  indebted  to  Dr. 
Wilson,  for  the  analysis  he  has  given  of  these  authentic  ecclesiastical 
records,  in  his  valuable  Lectures  on  the  Oriental  Churches ;  and  under 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  Turkish  and  Russian  emfHres,  it  is  so 
important  that  all  misconception  on  this  subject  should  be  entirely 
removed,  that  I  shall  introduce  Dr.  Wilson's  analysis,  without 
abridgment : — * 

"  Tenets. — Of  the  actual  tenets  of  the  Greek  Church,  we  have  now 
a  favourable  opportunity  of  forming  a  correct  opinion,  by  consulting 
its  own  Symbolic  Books,  which  for  the  first  time  were  collated  and 
published  in  the  original  Greek,  and  with  a  Latin  translation,  about 
two  years  ago.f  They  consist  of  several  documents.  The  first  of 
them  is  the  confession  of  Gennadius,  both  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
and  a  distinct  creed,  presented  by  request  to  the  Sultan  Muhammad, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  by  Gennadius,  the  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople. Between  this  and  the  second  document,  is  interposed  the 
condemned  Evangelical  confession  of  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  a  native  of 
Crete,  educated  at  Venice,  who  ultimately  became  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  he  published  in  1629,  and  for  which,  and  his 
embracement  and  support  of  the  general  views  of  the  Churches  of  the 
Reformation,  through  a  conspiracy  of  the  Pope's  emissaries,  the  clergy 
of  the  Greek  Church,  and  the  Turkish  authorities,  he  was  cruelly 
murdered  by  drowning  or  strangulation,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1638. 
The  second  document  is  the  catechetical  *  Confession  of  the  Orthodox 
Faith  of  the  Catholic  and  Apestolic  Church  of  Christ,  composed  by 
Peter  Mogilas,  Metropolitan  of  Kioff,'  and  bearing  the  confirmation 
and  authority,  dated  11th  March  1643,  of  the  four  Oriental  Patriarchs, 
and  the  other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  and  office-bearers  of  the  Greek 
Church.t  The  third  contains  *  The  Shield  of  Orthodoxy,  composed  by 
the  local  Synod  met  at  Jerusalem,  under  the  Patriarch  Dositheus, 
composed  against  the  heretical  Calvinists,'  &c.  This  document, 
which  obtained  the  subscription  of  three  of  the  patriarchs,  twenty-one 
bishops,  and  twenty-three  other  ecclesiastics,  including  the  Russian 

*  Since  this  article  was  written,  a  very  good  account  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Oriental  Churches,  has  appeared  in  the  "  Christian  Observer,"  for  January, 
which  fully  agrees  with  all  the  statements  of  our  Journal. 

f  **  Libri  Symbolici  Ecclesise  Orientalis,  nunc  primum  in  unum  corpus  coUegit, 
Ernestus  Julius  Kimmel.    Jenie,  184.3." 

X  '*  For  an  able  refutation  of  the  views  of  the  Greek  Church,  see  the  *  Acta  et 
Scripta  Theologorum  Wirtembergensium,*  referred  to  in  a  subsequent  note." 
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legates,  after  reiriewing  and  condemning  the  writings  of  Cyrillus,  and 
anathematizing  him  on  their  account,  sets  forth  the  eighteen  special 
decrees  of  the  Synod,  dated  March,  1672,  with  the  resolution  of  ceiv 
tain  questions  to  which  some  of  them  incidentally  gave  rise.  A 
perusid  of  all  these  authorities  warrants  the  assertion,  that  the  errors 
of  the  Greek  Church  are  nearly  as  great  and  detrimental  as  those  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  compel  us,  making  all  charitable  allowance 
for  those  within  its  pale  who  practically  disavow  them,  to  view  it  as 
within  the  dominions  of  Antichrist.  Of  this  you  will  be  all  sorrow- 
fully convinced,  by  an  analysis  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Synod  now 
mentioned. 

**  Its  first  decree  embraces  the  articles  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  with  this 
difference,  on  which  the  Greek  Church,  and  all  the  Oriental  Churches, 
lay  great  stress, — ^that  the  Holy  Spirit,  while  consubstantial  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  proceeds  only  from  the  Father. 

"  In  the  second,  we  find  it  asserted  that  sacred  Scripture  is  to  be 
received  <  according  to  the  tradition  and  interpretation  of  the  Catholic 
Church,'  which  is  declared  to  have  *  an  authority  not  less  than  that 
of  sacred  Scripture,'  being  guided  by  the  unerring  wisdom  of  the 
Holy  Ghost 

"  The  third  ascribes  the  election  of  men  to  the  Divine  foresight  of 
their  good  works,  and  represents  the  supporters  of  a  sovereign  election, 
as  blasphemously  disparaging  good  works,  and  not  even  viewing  them 
as  the  consequence  of  election,  or  a  necessary  part  of  salvation. 

*^  The  fourth,  as  if  insinuating  that  Calvinists  charge  God  with 
being  the  active  origin  of  sin,  properly  ascribes  it  to  men  and  devils 
acting  in  disobedience  to  the  Divine  will. 

"The  fifth  maintains  the  holiness  and  justice  of  God  in  all  his 
dispensations,  which  though  overruling  evil  for  good,  never  extend  to 
it  moral  approbation. 

"  The  sixth  notices  the  fall,  and  the  depravity  which  originated  with 
it,  declaring,  however,  that  *  many  of  the  patriarchs  and  prophets,  and 
innumerable  others,  both  under  the  shadow  (of  the  law)  and  the  verity 
(of  grace),  as  the  Divine  forerunner,  and  especially  the  eternal  Virgin 
Mary,  the  Mother  of  the  Divine  Word,'  were  not  naturally  tempted 
to  impiety,  blasphemy,  and  other  sins  specified. 

**  The  seventh  sets  forth  the  conception  and  birth  of  Christ  without 
injury  to  the  virginity  of  Mary,  and  his  ascension  and  future  judgment 
of  the  quick  and  dead. 

"  The  eighth,  while  it  admits  that '  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  Mediator 
and  ransom  of  all,'  expressly  declares  that, '  for  presenting  our  requests 
and  petitions  to  him,  we  reckon  the  saints  to  be  intercessors,  and  above 
all  the  immaculate  Mother  of  the  Divine  Word,  and  likewise  the  holy 
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angels,  whom  we  know  to  be  our  guardians,  and  the  apostles,  prophets, 
martyrs,  and  whomsoever  of  his  faithful  servants  he  hath  glorified, 
amongst  whom  we  number  the  bishops  and  priests,  as  if  surrounding 
God's  altar,  and  the  other  just  men  remarkable  for  their  virtuea.' 

*^  The  ninth  sets  forth  that  no  one  is  saved  without  faith,  but  that 
faith  justifies,  because  *  it  works  by  love,  that  is,  by  the  observance 
of  the  Divine  commandments.' 

'<  The  tenth,  while  professedly  acknowledging  Christ  to  be  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  declares  that  he  governs  it  by  *  the  ministry  of 
the  holy  fathers,'  and  condemns  the  tenet  of  the  Calvinists,  that  priests 
can  be  ordained  by  priests ;  holding  that  a  bishop  superior  to  a  priest, 
'  the  successor  of  the  apostles,  communicates,  by  the  imposition  of 
hands  and  the  invocation  of  the  Spirit,  the  power  which  he  has 
received,  by  uninterrupted  succession,  of  binding  and  loosing,  and  is 
the  living  image  of  God  upon  earth,  and  by  the  fullest  participation  of 
the  energy  of  the  perfect  Spirit,  the  fountain  of  all  the  sacraments  of 
the  Church,  by  which  we  arrive  at  salvation.' 

'*  The  eleventh  sets  forth  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  instructed  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  *  not  directly,'  but  *  by  the  holy  fathers  and  overseers 
of  the  Catholic  Church.' 

''  The  twelfth  reckons  those  only  to  be  members  of  the  Catholic 
Church  who  receive  the  faith  of  Christ,  both  as  declared  by  himself 
and  the  apostles,  and  by  the  holy  'CEcumenical  Synods,'*  and  deport 
themselves  in  a  becoming  manner. 

**  The  thirteenth  intimates,  that  '  that  faith,  which,  as  a  hand,  lays 
hold  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,'  is  not  that  by  which  man  is 
justified,  but  that  which,  by  the  good  works  to  which  it  leads,  becomes 
itself  efficacious  for  our  salvation.*]- 

*  "  The  seven  first  General  Councils." 

f  *'  A  very  lucid  view  of  the  Evangelical  doctrine  of  justification  by  fiuth,  had 
been  given  to  Jeremiah,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  by  the  Wirtemberg 
divines,  in  the  year  1577,  in  the  course  of  the  correspondence  which  they  main- 
tained with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  Augsburg  Confessii  n.  '  When  we  say,' 
say  they,  '  that  we  are  justified  before  God  only  by  faith  in  Christ,  we  wish  thus 
to  express  ourselves,  that  by  faith  only  we  so  apprehend  Christ  our  Saviour,  that 
on  account  of  his  roost  perfect  merit,  we  obtain  the  remission  of  our  sins  and 
eternal  life,  and  that  u,e  reckon  faith  in  Christ  the  hand  hy  which  we  receive  that* 
things  which  Christ  our  Redeemer  has  purchased  for  us.*  They  then  show  clearly 
how  good  works  are  the  fruit  of  faith,  and  part  of  salvation,  'Aeta  et 
Scripta  Theologorum  Wirtembergensium,  et  Patriarchse  ConsUntinopolitani,' 
D.  Hieremise.  Witebergs,  1684,  p.  165.  This  is  a  work  which  should  be  in  the 
possession  of  all  missionaries  having  to  do  with  the  Greek  Church.  It  sets  forth 
its  tenets  as  propounded  by  the  Church  authorities  at  Constantinople,  and 
refutes  its  errors  in  a  very  calm  and  dignified,  but  earnest,  manner,  the  whole 
discussion  being  in  Greek,  with  a  Latin  translation,  by  the  celebrated  Crusius. 
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^  The  fourteenth  maintains  the  undepraved  freedom  of  the  will,  and 
the  natural  ability  of  man  to  choose  good  or  evil. 

"  The  fifteenth  enumerates  and  describes  the  seven  sacraments  of  the 
Church,  namely — baptism)  confirmation  or  Chrism,  ordination,  the 
bloodless  sacrifice  of  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  matrimony, 
confession,  penitence  and  remission,  and  extreme  unction,  intimating 
that  they  are  not  naked  signs  of  the  promises,  but  necessarily  conyey 
grace  to  thoee  who  partake  of  them. 

*<The  sixteenth  declares  that  baptism  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
salvation,  even  in  the  case  of  infants;  that  it  destroys  original  sin; 
and  is  infallibly  accompanied  by  regeneration,  and  even  ultimate 
salvation.* 

**  The  seventeenth  maintains  that  in  the  Eucharist,  to  be  adminis- 
tered only  by  a  duly  consecrated  priest,  the  bread  and  wine,  though 
their  accidents  remain,  axe  transubstantiated  into  the  real  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  and  are  to  be  worshipped  and  adored  with  supreme 
honour,  and  viewed  as  a  propitiation  and  sacrifice  both  for  the  living 
and  the  dead. 

**  The  eighteenth  maintains,  that  the  soids  of  the  departed  are  either 
in  a  state  of  rest  or  sufiering ;  that  those  (belonging  to  the  Church) 
who  have  been  removed  from  the  world  with  their  penitence  incom- 
plete, or  with  a  lack  of  its  fruits,  or  their  prayers,  watchings,  and 
charities  denominated  '  satisfactions '  by  the  Church,  are  in  a  state  of 
exclusion  frtmi  perfect  bliss,  from  which,  however,  they  may  be  relieved 
by  the  prayers  and  alms  of  the  priests  presented  in  behalf  of  their 
relatives,  and  by  the  performance  of  masses.  Here  almost  all  the 
fetal  errors  associated  with  Antichrist,  are  most  distincUy  propounded 
and  defended. 

"  The  questions  appended  to  the  decrees,  in  a  similar  manner  certify 
the  apostasy  of  the  Greek  Church.  That  in  which  it  is  asked,  should 
holy  Scripture  be  commonly  or  indiscriminately  read  by  all  Christians, 
is  answered  in  the  negative.  In  reply  to  another,  the  perspicuity  of  the 
Scriptures  is  disparaged.  In  the  response  given  to  that  which  refers 
to  the  canon  of  Scripture,  it  is  stated,  that  not  only  the  books  which 
were  received  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  are  to  be  acknowledged  as 
inspired,  but  also  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  Book  of  Judith,  of 
Tobit,  the  History  of  the  Dragon,  the  History  of  Susanna,  the 
Maccabees,  and  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach.     When  the  honours  to  be 

Many  parts  of  it  might  be  advantageously  reprinted,  and  circulated  in  the  form 
of  tracts." 

*  **  These  and  similar  views  of  baptism,  too,  are  expressed  in  the  form  of  the 
administration  of  the  rite  used  in  the  Greek  Church.  Vide  *  Codic.  Liturg. 
Eccles.  Untvers.'    Josephi  Aloysii  Assemani,  lib.  ii.    Romae,  1749." 
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given  to  saints  and  their  images  are  made  the  suhjects  of  inquiry,  it  is 
declared  that  the  Virgin  Mary  is  to  be  worshipped  by  hyperduHa^  and 
the  saints  and  angels  by  direct  duUa^  referring  both  to  their  relation 
to  God  and  their  own  sanctity ;  and  the  pictures,  and  relics  of  the 
saints,  and  holy  places  and  articles,  such  as  crosses,  and  sacramental 
vases,  by  indirect  dulia  ;  while  kUria  is  to  be  exclusively  reserved  for 
the  Divine  Spirit." 

The  unsoundness  of  the  Greek  Church,  on  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  salvation,  exhibited  in  the  above  analysis  of  its  s3rmbolic  books, 
will  be  fully  confirmed  by  some  extracts  from  the  "  Full  Catechism 
OF  THE  Orthodox  Catholic  Eastern  Church,"  published  for  the 
use  of  schools,  by  order  of  the  Synod  of  Moscow,  and  from  the  book 
of  anathemas,  read  once  every  year  in  the  Churches.  The  Catechism 
has  been  translated  into  English,  and  published  by  the  Rev.  ^^  Palmer, 
with  copious  notes,  attempting  to  prove  an  exact  agreement  between 
the  tenets  of  the  Greek  Church  and  those  of  the  Church  of  England. 

**01f  HOLT  TBADinOK  AST)  HOLT  SOBIPTUBS. 

"  Q.  How  is  Diyine  revelation  spread  among  men,  and  preserved  m  the 
true  Church? 

"  A.  By  two  channels ;  holy  tradition,  and  holy  Soriptore* 

**  Q.  What  is  meant  by  the  name  holy  tradition  ? 

"  A.  By  the  name,  holy  traditioui  is  meant  the  doctrine  of  the  £uth,  the 
law  of  GK>d,  the  sacraments,  and  the  ritual,  as  handed  down  by  the  true 
belieyers  and  worshippers  of  Gh>d  by  word  and  example  firom  one  to 
another,  and  from  generation  to  generation. 

"  Q.  Is  there  any  sure  repository  of  holy  tradition  P 

"  A.  All  true  believers  united  by  the  holy  tradition  of  the  faith,  collec- 
tively and  successively,  by  the  will  of  GK>d,  compose  the  Church ;  and  She 
is  the  sure  repository  of  holy  tradition,  or,  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it,  *  The 
Church  of  the  living  God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth.'  (1  Tim. 
iii.  15.) 

'*  St.  IrensBUS  writes  thus :  '  We  ought  not  to  seek  among  others  the 
truth,  which  we  may  have  for  asking  from  the  Church.  For  in  her,  as  in  a 
rich  treasure-house,  the  apostles  have  laid  up  in  its  fiilness  all  that  pertains 
to  the  truth,  so  that  whosoever  seeketh  may  receive  from  her  the  food  Of 
life.    She  is  the  door  of  life.'     (Ady.  Hseres.,  L  iii,  c.  4.) 

'*  Q.  Why  is  tradition  necessary  even  now  ? 

'*  A.  As  a  guide  to  the  right  understanding  of  holy  Seripture,  for  the 
light  ministration  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  preservation  of  sacred  rites 
and  ceremonies  in  the  purity  of  their  original  Institution. 

<<  St.  Basil  the  Gbeat  says  of  this  as  follows :  *  Of  the  doctrines  and 
injunctions  kept  by  the  Church,  some  we  hare  from  vnritten  instruction,  but 
some  we  have  received  (orally)  from  apostolioal  tradition,  by  succession  in 
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priTate.  Botih  the  fomimr  and  the  latter  hare  one  and  the  same  force  for 
piety ;  and  this  will  be  contradieted  hy  no  one  who  has  erer  so  little  know- 
ledge in  the  ordinanoes  of  the  Ohorch.  For  were  we  to  dare  to  reject 
unwritten  onstoma,  aa  if  they  had  no  great  importance^  we  should  insensibly 
mutilate  the  Gk>spel,  eren  in  the  most  essential  points,  or,  rather,  for  the 
teaching  of  the  Apoatles  leaTe  but  an  empty  name.' 

"  Q.  What  rules  must  we  obsenre  in  reading  holy  Sohpture  ? 

"  A.  We  must  take  and  understand  it  in  such  sense  aa  agrees  with  the 
interpretation  of  the  orthodox  Church  and  the  holy  Fathers* 

'*THI  YIBOIN  MABT. 

"  Q.  Did  the  most  holy  Mary  remain  in  iaot  erer  a  Tirgin  P 

"  A.  She  remained  and  remains  a  yii^gin  before  the  birth,  during  the 
birth,  and  after  the  birth  of  the  SaTiour ;  and  therefore  is  called  ever^ 
virffin. 

*'  Q.  What  other  great  title  is  there,  with  which  the  orthodox  Ofautch 
honours  the  most  holy  Virgin  Mary  P 

«  A.  That  of  mother  of  GJod. 

'*  Q.  What  thoughts  should  we  haye  of  the  exalted  dignity  of  the  most 
holy  Virgin  Mary  P 

**  A.  As  mother  of  the  Lord  she  excels  in  grace  and  nearness  to  God, 
and  BO  also  in  dignity,  ereiy  created  being :  and  therefore  the  orthodox 
Church  honours  her  far  abore  the  cherubim  and  seraphim. 

"  TKB  CHUHCH. 

<*  Q.  What  is  it  to  beliere  in  the  Church  P 

«  A.  It  is  piously  to  honour  the  true  Church  of  Christ,  and  to  obey  her 
doctrine  and  commandments,  from  a  conyiction  that  graee  erer  abides  in 
her,  and  works,  teaches,  and  govems  unto  salration,  flowing  from  her  One 
only  everlasting  Head,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"  Q.  On  what  is  grounded  the  rule  of  the  Church  upon  earth  to  iuToke 
in  prayer  the  saints  of  the  Church  in  heayen  ? 

**  A.  On  a  holy  tradition,  the  principle  of  which  is  to  be  seen  also  in 
holy  Scripture.  Fpf  instance^  when  the  Prophet  Dayid  cries  out  in  prayer, 
'  O  Lord  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  of  Israel  our  fathers ; '  he  makes 
mention  of  saints  in  aid  of  his  prayer,  exactly  as  now  the  orthodox  Church 
oalls  upon  *  Christ  our  true  Gk>d,  by  the  prayers  of  his  most  pure  mother 
and  all  his  saints.*     (See  1  Chron.  xxix.  18.) 

**  Q.  Is  there  any  testimony  of  holy  Scripture  to  the  mediatory  prayer  of 
the  saints  in  heayen  ? 

"  A.  The  Eyangelist  John,  in  the  Beyelation,  saw  in  heayen  an  angel,  to 
whom  '  was  giyen  much  xocense,  that  he  should  offer  it,  by  the  prayers  of 
all  saints,  upon  the  golden  altar  which  was  before  the  throne}  and  the 
smoke  of  the  incense  ascended  up  by  the  prayers  of  the  saints  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  angel  before  Qod.*     (Bey.  yiiL  8,  4.) 
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*'  Q.  What  testimonies  ara  there  to  oonflnn  us  in  the  belief  that  the 
saints,  after  their  departure,  work  miracles  through  certain  earthly  means  P 

<*  A.  The  fourth  book  of  Kings  testifies  that  by'touching  the  bones  of  the 
Prophet  Slisha  a  dead  man  was  raised  to  lifa.    (2  Kings  xiiL  21.) 

<<  The  Apostle  Paul  not  only  in  his  own  immediate  person  wrought 
healingB  and  miracles,  but  the  same  was  done  also  in  his  absence  bj  hand^ 
kerchiefs  and  aprons  taken  firom  his  body.  (Acts  zix.  12.)  By  this  example 
we  may  understand  that  the  saints,  eren  after  their  deaths,  may  in  like 
manner  work  beneficently  through  earthly  means,  which  hare  reoeiyed  £ram 
them  holy  yirtue. 

«  *  We  undoubtingly  confess  as  sure  truth,  that  the  Catholic  Church 
cannot  sin,  or  err,  nor  utter  falsehood  in  place  of  truth  i  for  the  Holy  Qhost 
ever  working  through  his  &ithful  ministers,  the  Fathers  and  Doctors  of  the 
Church,  preserves  her  from  all  error.'  (Missive  of  the  Eastern  Patriarchs 
on  the  Orthodox  Faith,  Art  12.) 

"  Q.  If  the  Catholic  Church  contains  all  true  belief  en  in  the  world, 
must  we  not  acknowledge  it  to  be  necessary  for  salvation,  that  every 
beUever  should  belong  to  her  ? 

*'  A.  Exactly  so.  Since  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  '  is  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  and  He  is  the  Saviour  of  the  body ; '  it  follows  that, 
to  have  part  in  his  salyation,  we  must  necessarily  be  members  of  his  body, 
that  is,  of  the  Catholic  Church.     (Bphes.  t.  28.) 

*'  The  Apostle  Peter  writes  that  '  baptism  saveth  us  *  after  the  figure  of 
*  the  ark  of  Noah.'  All  who  were  saved  from  the  general  deluge,  were  saved 
only  in  the  ark ;  so  all  who  obtain  everlasting  salvation,  obtain  it  only  in 
•the  one  Catholic  Church. 

"  Q.  What  thoughts  and  remembrances  shoukl  we  associate  with  the 
name  of  the  Eastern  Church  P 

'*  A.  In  Paradise,  planted  in  the  East,  was  founded  the  first  Church  of 
our  parents  in  innocence  $  and  in  the  East,  after  the  &21,  was  laid  a  new 
foundation  of  the  Church  of  the  redeemed,  in  the  promise  of  a  Saviour.  In 
the  East,  in  the  land  of  Judea,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  having  finished  the 
work  of  our  salvation,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  own  proper  Christian 
Church :  from  thence  she  spread  herself  over  the  whole  universe ;  and  to 
this  day  the  orthodox  Catholic  (Ecumenical  faith,  confirmed  by  the  seven 
(Ecumenical  Councils,  is  preserved  unchapged  in  its  original  purity  in  the 
ancient  Churches  of  the  East,  and  in  such  as  agree  with  them,  as  does  by 
Ch>d*s  grace  the  Church  of  Russia. 

«  Q.  Why  is  the  Church  called  apostolic  P 

**  A.  Because  she  has  from  the  aposUes,  without  break  or  change,  both 
her  doctrine  and  the  succession  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  GHiost,  through  the 
laying  on  of  consecrated  hands.  In  the  same  sense  the  Church  is  called 
also  orthodox,  or  right-believing. 

"  Q.  What  ecclesiastical  institution  is  there  through  which  the  succession 
of  the  apostolical  ministry  is  preserved  p 
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"  A.  The  eocleeiastical  hierarchy. 

*'  Q.  Whence  oiiginates  the  hierarchy  of  the  orthodox  Christian  Church  ? 

"  A.  From  Jeeus  Christ  Himself,  and  from  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  the  apostles ;  from  which  time  it  is  continued  in  unbroken  succes- 
sion, through  the  laying  on  of  hands,  in  the  sacrament  of  orders.  '  And 
He  gave  some,  apostles ;  and  some,  prophets ;  and  some,  erangelists ;  and 
some,  pastors  and  teachers  }  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of 
the  mimstry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ.'     (Eph.  iy.  11, 12.) 

"  Q.  What  hierarchical  authority  is  there,  which  can  extend  its  sphere  of 
action  over  the  whole  Catholic  Church  ? 

'*  A.  An  CEcumenical  Council. 

"  Q.  Under  what  hierarchical  authority  are  the  chief  dirisions  of  the 
Cathohc  Church? 

"  A.  Under  the  orthodox  Patriarchs,  and  the  most  holy  Synod. 

'*  Q.  If  any  one  desire  to  fulfil  his  duty  of  obedience  to  the  Church,  how 
may  he  learn  what  she  requires  of  her  children  ? 

"  A.  This  may  be  learned  from  holy  Scripture,  from  the  canons  of  the 
holy  apostles,  the  holy  (Ecumenical  and  Provincial  Councils,  and  the  holy 
Fathers,  and  from  the  Books  of  EcoLesiastical  Bules  and  Bubrics* 

'*THE  aAOKAJaSITTS. 

"  Q.  How  many  are  the  sacraments  P 

"  A.  Seven :  1.  Baptistn ;  2.  Unction  with  chrism ;  3.  Commui&on  j 
4.  Penitence ;  6.  Orders ;  6.  Matrimony  ;  7.  Unction  with  oiL 

*'  Q.  What  virtue  is  there  in  each  of  these  sacraments  ? 

"  A.  1.  In  baptism  man  is  mysteriously  bom  to  a  spiritual  lifr. 

"  2.  In  unction  with  chrism  he  receives  a  grace  of  spiritual  growth  and 
strength. 

'*  3.  In  the  communion  he  is  spiritually  fed. 

«  4.  In  penitence  he  is  healed  of  spiritual  diseases,  that  is,  of  sin. 

"  5.  In  orders  he  receives  grace  spiritually  to  regenerate^  feed,  and 
nurture  others,  by  doctrine  and  sacraments. 

"  6.  In  matrimony  he  receives  a  grace  sanctifying  the  married  life,  and 
the  natural  procreation  and  nurture  of  children. 

**  7.  In  unction  with  oil  he  has  medicine  even  for  bodily  diseases,  in  that 
he  is  healed  of  spiritual. 

**  Q.  But  why  does  not  the  Creed  mention  all  these  sacraments,  instead 
of  mentioning  baptism  only  ? 

*<  A.  Because  baptism  was  the  subject  of  a  (p^estion,  whether  some 
people,  as  heretics,  ought  not  to  be  re-baptised ;  and  this  required  a  ded* 
sion,  which  so  came  to  be  put  into  the  Creed. 

"  Q.  What  is  unction  with  chrism  ? 

"  A.  Unction  with  chrism  is  a  sacrament,  in  which  the  baptized  believer, 
being  anointed  with  holy  chrism  on  certain  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  name 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  receives  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  growth  and 
strength  in  spiritual  life. 
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"  Q.  What  is  the  oommunion  ? 

**  A.  The  oommunion  is  a  sacrametit,  in  which  the  believer,  under  the 
forms  of  bread  and  wine,  partakes  of  the  very  body  and  blood  of  CSizist,  to 
ererlasting  life. 

'*  Q.  What  is  the  most  essential  act  in  this  part  of  the  litorgy  ? 

*'  A.  The  utterance  of  the  words  which  Jesus  Christ  spake  in  instituting 
the  sacrament :  *  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body )  drink  ye  all  of  it,  for  this  is 
my  blood,  of  the  Kew  Testament/  (Mat.  zxri.  26,  27,  28.)  And  after  this 
the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  blessing  the  gifts,  that  is,  the 
bread  and  wine,  which  hare  been  oflfered. 

«  Q.  Why  is  this  so  essential? 

**  A.  Because  at  the  moment  of  this  act,  the  bread  and  wine  are  changed, 
or  transubstantiated,  into  the  Tory  body  of  Christ,  and  into  the  very  blood 
of  Christ. 

'*  Q.  What  benefit  does  he  teoeiTe  who  communicates  in  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  ?  • 

"A.  He  is  in  the  closest  manner  united  to  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  and,  in 
Him,  is  made  partaker  of  ererlasting  life. 

«  <  He  that  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  dwelleth  in  me,  and 
I  in  him.*  (John  yi.  56.)  *  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood, 
hath  eternal  life.'     (r.  54.) 

"  Q.  What  is  penitence? 

"  At  Penitence  is  a  saoramebt  in  which  he  "^ho  confesses  his  sfais  is,  on 
the  outward  declaration  of  pardon  by  the  priest,  inwardly  loosed  from  his 
sins  by  Jesus  Christ  Himself. 

«  Q.  What  is  the  BpiUmia  t 

*'  A.  The  word  means  punishment.  (See  2  Cor.  ii  6.)  Under  this  name^ 
are  prescribed  to  the  penitent,  according  as  may  be  requisite,  dirers  particular 
exercises  of  piety,  and  divers  abstinences  or  privations,  serving  to  efface  the 
unrighteousness  of  sin,  and  to  subdue  sinful  habit ;  as,  for  instance,  fasting 
beyond  what  is  prescribed  for  all,  or  for  grievous  sins  suspension  from  the 
holy  communion  for  a  given  time." 

As  the  apologists  of  the  Greek  Church  have  strenuously  denied  that 
it  holds,  like  the  Romish  Church,  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
and  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  being  offered  in  the  Eucharist,  two 
extracts  from  the  Confession  of  Dositheus  are  added,  which  must  for 
ever  remove  all  doubt  on  this  subject : — 

<*  In  the  celebration  of  tins  sacrament  [the  Euoharist]^  we  believe  that 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  present,  not  figuratively  Aoi*  b^  a  representation, 
nor  by  superabounding  grace,  as  in  the  other  sacraments,  nor  by  a  simple 
presence,  as  some  of  the  Fathers  have  said  concerning  baptism,  nor  by 
impanation,  so  that  the  divinity  of  the  Word  is  hypostaticaUy  joined  to  the 
bread  of  the  Eucharist  that  lies  before  us,  as  the  Lutherans  very  unleamedly 
and  miserably  suppose,  but  truly  and  actually,  so  that  after  the  consecration 
of  the  bread  and  wine,  the  bread  is  changed,  transubstantiated,  converted, 
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nuufbrmed  QurapdXXtoBaif  furovvtovoBtu,  furawoUloBai^  fura^^vOfii' 
Zt^Bai),  into  the  true  body  of  our  Lord  whioh  wm  bom  in  Bethlehem  of  the 
Brer^Tirgin,  was  baptiMd  in  Jordan,  suffered,  wm  buried,  roee  again,  aecended, 
rita  at  the  right  hand  of  Qod  the  Father,  and  will  come  at  a  future  time  in 
the  clouds  of  heayen  i  and  the  wine  is  conTerted  and  transubstantiated  into 
the  yery  true  blood  of  our  Lord,  which,  when  he  hung  upon  the  cross,  was 
poured  out  for  the  life  of  the  world.  Moreorer,  that  after  the  consecration 
of  the  bread  and  wine,  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  no  longer  remains, 
but  the  very  body  and  blood  of  the  liord  under  the  fonn  and  figure  of 
bread  and  wine,  that  is  to  say,  under  the  accidents  of  bread.  .  .  .  [More  is 
added  here  of  the  same  kind].  .  .  Moreorer,  that  in  each  piece  and  smallest 
morsel  of  the  changed  bread  and  wine^  there  is  not  a  portion  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  our  Lord — ^for  this  notion  is  blasphemous  and  impious — but 
the  Lord  Christ,  whole  and  entire  substantially  (kut*  oMav),  that  is  with 
his  soul  and  divinity,  namely,  perfect  God  and  periect  man.  .  .  .  Not  that 
the  body  of  our  Lord  which  is  in  heayen  descends  upon  the  altars,  but  that 
the  bread  which  is  placed  upon  the  altars  in  all  the  different  churches  is 
oonyerted  and  transubstantiated  after  consecration,  and  is  one  with  that 
yery  body  which  is  in  heayen.  .  .  .  Moreover,  that  the  very  body  and  blood 
of  the  Lord  which  are  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  ought  to  be 
honoured  with  supreme  honour,  and  worshipped  with  the  worship  of  latriaJ* 
And  *'  those  who  violate  this  doctrine  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ  refeeU 
and  anathemaiUesy     (Dosith.  Confess.  Deer.  17,  pp.  457—463.) 

«  Likewise  this  sacrament  [the  Eucharist]  is  offered  as  a  sacrifice  for  all 
orthodox  Christians,  both  the  living  and  those  that  sleep  in  the  hope  of  the 
resurrection  to  life  eternal,  which  sacrifice  shall  not  fiul  to  be  offered  even 
till  the  last  judgment."  ..."  The  second  benefit  which  this  sacrament 
gives  is,  that  it  is  a  propitiation  and  mean  of  reconciliation  with  God  for 
our  sins,  both  of  the  hving  and  the  dead ;  on  which  aooount  none  of  the 
holy  liturgies  is  celebrated,  but  that  there  are  in  it  supplicationfl  and  inter- 
oessions  to  God  for  our  sins."  (Confess.  Orthod.  Besp.  107,  pp.  188^  184. 
See  also  Besp.  64.) 

« 'W'e  believe^  moreover,  that  it  [the  Eucharist]  is  a  true  and  propitiatory 
sacrifice,  offered  up  for  all  the  pious,  both  living  and  dead,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  all ;  as  is  expressly  said  in  the  prayers  of  this  sacrament,  delivered 
to  the  Church  by  the  Apostles,  according  to  the  command  of  our  Lord  to 
them."     (Dosith.  Confisss.  Deer.  17,  p.  461.) 

It  IB  evident  that  these  doctrines  were  held  before  the  adoption  of 
the  Doaithean  Confession,  for,  in  the  controversy  of  the  patriarch 
Jeremiah  with  the  Lutherans,  in  1676,  he  writes  to  them : — 

■*  The  bread  is  changed  into  the  very  body  (furapdKKtrai  tli  airrb  r& 
9(3na)  of  Christ,  and  the  wine  into  his  bbod."  ..."  The  bread  being 
transformed  and  changed  {/itrawoiovfUvov  kuI  furapaXKofUvov)  into  the 
rmy  hodj  of  Christ,"  ^.    (Aeta  et  Scripta,  dco.,  p.  86.)    In  a  Bnbseq[uent 
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lefcter  he  addsy  *<  tbey  are  no  longer  two,  but  one  and  the  aame*'  (o^c  dtfi 
ovo,  d)OC  tv  Kal  rb  aM).     (lb.,  p.  240.) 

"nUYBBS  FOB  THB  DEAD. 

**  Q.  What  18  to  be  remarked  of  tuch  souIb  as  hare  departed  with  ikith, 
but  without  haTing  had  time  to  bring  forth  fruits  worthy  of  repentance  ? 

«  A.  This ;  that  they  may  be  aided  towards  the  attainment  of  a  blessed 
resurrection  by  prayers  offered  in  their  behalf  especially  such  as  are  offered 
in  union  with  the  oblation  of  the  bloodless  sacrifice  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  and  by  works  of  mercy  done  in  &ath  for  their  memory. 

"WOBSHIP  OP  nUOEfl. 

**  Q.  What  is  an  icon  ? 

«  A.  The  word  is  Greek,  and  means  an  image,  or  lepresentation.  In  the 
orthodox  Church  this  name  designates  sacred  representations  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  God  incarnate,  his  immaculate  mother,  and  his  saints. 

*'  Q.  Is  the  use  of  holy  icons  agreeable  to  the  second  commandment  ? 

*'  A.  It  would  then,  and  then  only,  be  otherwise,  if  any  one  were  to  make 
gods  of  them  j  but  it  is  not  in  the  least  contrary  to  this  commandment  to 
honour  icons  as  sacred  representations,  and  to  use  them  for  the  religious 
remembrance  of  GK>d*s  works  and  of  his  saints :  for,  when  thus  used,  icons 
are  books,  written  with  the  forms  of  persons  and  things  instead  of  letters. 
(See  Greg,  liagn.,  Bp.  L  ix.,  Ep.  9,  ad  Seren.  Bpiso.) 

"  Q.  What  disposition  of  mind  should  we  haye,  when  we  reverence  the 
icons? 

**  A.  While  we  look  on  them  with  our  eyes,  we  should  mentally  look  to 
God  and  to  the  saints,  who  are  represented  on  them.'* 

As  the  advocates  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Greek  Church  strongly 
deny  its  being  open  to  the  charge  of  idolatry,  and  as  the  subtle, 
superficial  sophistry  which  has  been  used  by  its  divines  to  repel  this 
accusation  affords  a  good  specimen  of  their  darkness  of  understand- 
ing and  deadness  of  conscience,  I  shall  add  a  few  extracts  on  this 
subject  from  some  of  their  other  authorized  formularies,  taken  from  a 
good  article  on  the  Oriental  Churches  which  appeared  in  the  «  Chris- 
tian Observer  **  while  these  pages  were  passing  through  the  press : — 

The  Confession  of  Dositheus  states  : — *<  We  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord  is  the  only  Mediator,  and  gave  Himself  a  ransom  for  all,  &c.,  .  .  but 
we  say  that  in  our  prayers  and  petitions  to  Him  the  saints  are  our  inter- 
cessors, and  before  all  the  immaculate  mother  of  that  very  God  the  Word, 
and  the  holy  angels,  to  whose  guardianship  also  we  know  that  we  are  com- 
mitted, the  apostles,  prophets,  martyrs,"  &o.  (Dosith.  Confess.,  Deer.  8, 
p.  434.)  *'  We  honour  the  saints  with  two  different  kinds  of  honour :  the 
mother  of  God  the  Word  with  one  kind,  which  we  call  hgfperduUe.    For 
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inasmnch  as  she  is  trolj  the  aervaat  of  tlie  one  Gk}d,  na;^,  even  mother,  as 
haying  brought  forth  in  the  flesh  one  of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  there- 
fore the  U  extolled  at  beyond  all  eompariton  excelling  all  the  angelt  and 
taintt^  whence  also  we  attign  to  her  hyperdulie  worthip*^  (bwtpSovXigi^ 
ri^v  irpovKvvri<riv).     (Dosith.  Confess.,  Qosst.  4,  pp.  468,  469.) 

To  the  question,  "What  are  we  to  think  of  the  invocation  of 
saints?"  the  "  Orthodox  Confession "  replies  thus, — 

"  We  intreat  the  mediation  (jittnTiiav)  of  the  saints  with  Gx>d,  that  th^ 
maj  intercede  for  us.  And  we  caQ  upon  them  not  as  Gods,  but  as  friends 
of  Gtod.  .  .  .  And  we  need  their  help,  not  as  if  they  could  asslBt  us  by  their 
own  power,  but  that  they  may  seek  for  us  the  grace  of  Gh>d  by  their  inter- 
cessions. .  .  .  But  some  one  will  say,  '  They  do  not  know  nor  understand 
our  prayers.'  To  whom  we  answer,  that  notwithstanding  they  do  not  of 
themselres  know  nor  hear  our  supplications,  yet,  nevertheless,  by  revelation 
and  Divine  favour,  which  Gtod  has  abundantly  granted  them,  they  both 
understand  and  hear.  .  .  We  do  not  honour  GK)d*s  saints  with  the  worship 
of  lairiOf  but  we  call  upon  them  as  our  brethren  and  friends  of  Qod,  that 
they  may  seek  the  Divine  aid  for  us  their  brethren,  and  may  mediate  for  us 
with  the  Lord ;  which  is  not  contrary  to  the  command  of  the  Decalogue." 
(Confess.  Orthod.,  Pt.  3,  Ecspt.  52,  pp.  300—305.) 

«  We  maintjiin  that  the  saints  are  our  mediators  and  intercessors  with 
Gk>d,  not  only  when  upon  earth,  but  more  especially  after  death,  when,  their 
eyes  being  opened,  and  they  clearly  behold  the  Holy  Trinity,  its  infinite 
light  impresses  upon  their  mind  the  things  which  concern  us."  (Dosith. 
Confess.,  Deer.  8,  p.  436.)  "  With  the  second  kind  of  worship,  which  we 
call  duUOf  we  worship,  that  is,  we  honour  the  holy  angels,  apostles,  prophets, 
martyrs,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  saints."     (lb.,  Besp.  4,  p.  469.) 

In  the  Seventh  Act  of  the  seventh  general  Council  the  following 
decision  was  agreed  to  respecting  pictures  and  the  cross : — 

"  We  decree  that  the  venerable  and  holy  icons  made  with  ooloura  cr 
Mosaic  work  and  other  suitable  material  be,  with  all  aocuraoy  and  care,  like 
the  figure  of  the  precious  and  life-giving  cross,  dedicated  and  placed  in  the 
holy  churches  of  Gtod^  upon  vessels,  and  gannents,  and  walls,  and  tables, 
both  in  private  houses  and  public  ways ;  we  speak  both  of  the  icon  of  our 
Lord  and  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  our  immaculate  Lady,  the 
holy  mother  of  Gh>d,  and  the  honourable  angeb  and  all  the  saints.  For 
immediately  they  are  seen  through  this  representation  by  an  icon,  they  who 
view  these  icons  are  roused  through  them  to  the  remembrance  and  love  of 
those  they  represent.  And  that  men  give  to  them  talutation  and  retpeet/Ul 
worthip  (rifiriTiKT^v  icpoeKijvrieiv),  not,  indeed,  that  true  worship  of  latria^ 
which  expresses  our  &ith,  which  is  due  to  the  Divine  nature  alone,  .  .  but 
of  that  kind  which  is  due  to  the  figure  of  the  precious  and  life-giving  cross, 
and  to  the  holy  Gospels,  and  to  other  sacred  dedicated  things.    J3ul  thai 
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incense  and  lights  should  be  need  •»  honour  of  these  iconSf  tm  was  the  piooB 
custom  of  the  ancients.  For  the  honour  done  to  the  icon  passes  through  it 
to  the  prototype,  and  ha  who  worships  the  icon,  worships  it  in  the  subjeot 
of  the  representation."  (UnidXioyj  p.  181 ;  also,  Ck>noiL  ed  Hardouin, 
ir.  456.) 

The  "  Orthodox  Confession  "  speaks  thus : — 

*<  What  ought  we  to  hold  oonoeming  the  icons  which  the  orthodox 
Church  worships  and  honours  ?  Anstoer.  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
idols  and  icons  {rtSv  tlduXuv  ical  r&v  tlKdvufv).  For  idols  are  figments  and 
inventions  of  nien,  as  the  apostle  witnesses,  sajing,  '  We  know  that  an  idol 
is  nothing  in  the  world.'  But  an  icon  is  a  representation  which  represents 
A  true  thing,  which  has  an  existence  in  the  world;  as  the  icon  of  our 
Bayiour  Christ,  and  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  all  the  saints.  And,  more- 
over, the  heathens  worshipped  their  idols  as  Gk>d,  and  offered  sacrifices  unto 
them,  thinking  the  gold  and  silver  to  be  gods,  as  Nebuchadnezzar ;  but  we^ 
when  we  honour  and  worship  the  icons,  do  not  worship  the  paintings  or  the 
wood,  but  we  honour  the  saints  themselves  of  whom  they  are  the  icons  (or 
likenesses)  with  the  worship  of  duUa^  placing  them  before  our  mind  through 
that  which  is  present  to  our  eyes.  As,  for  instance,  when  we  worship  a 
orueifix,  we  bring  home  to  our  understanding  Christ  hanging  upon  the  cross 
fi)r  our  salvation,  to  whom  we  bow  our  heads  and  our  knees  with  thanks- 
giving. So,  also,  when  we  worship  the  icon  of  the  Yirgin  Mary,  we  ascend 
in  mind  to  the  most  holy  mother  of  God,  bowing  our  heads  and  our  knees 
to  her,"  &0.,  &c.  ..."  And  for  the  greater  confirmation  of  the  worship  of 
holy  icons,  the  Church  qf  God  in  the  seventh  (Ecumenical  Synod  anathema- 
tized all  breakers  of  icons,  and  established  and  confirmed  for  ever  the  worship 
qfvefterable  icons;  as  appears  in  the  ninth  Canon  of  this  Synod."  (Con- 
fess. Orthod.,  Ft.  8,  Qutest.  et  Eesp.  66,  pp.  80&— 811.) 

Every  bishop  has,  at  his  consecration,  to  make  this  declaration : — 

*'  I  am  a  worshipper,  relatively  (<rxcric<tfc)i  but  not  with  the  worship  of 
lairia,  of  the  divine  and  venerable  icons,  both  of  Christ  himself  and  of  the 
most  holy  mother  of  Gk>d,  and  all  the  saints,  and  I  consider  the  honour 
paid  to  them  given  to  the  prototypes ;  and  I  will  cast  out  aU  who  do  not 
hold  this  doctrine  as  men  of  unsound  views**    (Euohologium,  pp.  176, 176.) 

I  shall  conclude  by  adding  specimens  of  some  of  the  prayers 
offered  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  holy  fathers,  and  the  cross : — 

**  Thee,  O  Virgin,  I  recognise  as  the  protectress  of  life,  and  most  safe 
preseorver,  giving  deliveranoe  from  a  multitude  of  trials,  and  driving  away 
the  assaults  of  evil  spirits ;  and  I  entreat  thee  unceasingly,  dehver  me  firom 
the  misery  of  my  sufferings."  '*  We  possess  thee^  O  damsel,  as  a  wall  of 
refuge,  and  the  all-perfect  salvation  (iravrcXii  outrffpiav)  of  our  souls,  and 
enlargement  in  our  troubles,  and  in  thy  light  we  aJways  rgoioe  $  O  Lady, 
0ven  now  save  us  from  our  sufferings  and  dangers."  .  •  "  Wann  intercessor, 
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and  imoonquered  wall«  fountain  of  mercy,  the  refuge  of  the  world  (rod 
K6ofMv  jcara^^ytov),  we  earnestly  cry  to  thee ;  O  Lady,  mother  of  God, 
hasten  and  redeem  us  finom  our  dangers,  thou  that  alone  dost  quickly  afford 
protection"  (17  fi6vfi  raxi*ite  7rpo<n'aTivovffa).     (Fajradetice,  p.  446.) 

**  To  the  mother  of  God  let  us  poor  sinners  earnestly  run  and  fidl  down 
before  her,  crying  repentantly  from  the  depth  of  our  soul,  O  Lady,  help, 
haying  compassion  upon  us ;  hasten,  we  perish  under  a  multitude  of  sins ; 
turn  not  thy  servants  away  empty;  for  thou  art  the  alone  hope  QUviiv 
cXxi^a)  we  possess."     (P.  576.) 

'<  I  offer  myself  wholly  to  thee,  O  blessed  of  God,  Nioetas,  that  I  may 
enrich  myself  with  thee  as  my  patron  with  a  master  able  to  saye,"  &c.  .  . . 
"  Bestow  upon  me  abundant  grace,  who  willingly  weaye  crowns  of  praises 
to  thee  in  my  words,  deliyering  me  from  my  sin  and  my  wicked  deeds  by 
thy  intercessions,  O  most  blessed."     (Men.,  Sept.  15,  pp.  125, 126.) 

**  O  father  Nicholas,  giye  me  liberation  from  all  my  ills,  by  thy  interces- 
sions, O  blessed,  by  thy  supplications  to  thy  Master.  .  .  8aye  me,  O  blessed 
of  God,  for  I  call  thee  my  patron,  and  send  down  thy  aid,  O  fitther,  to  me 
who  call  upon  thee."     (Paradetice,  p.  90.) 

*'  O  thrice-blessed  and  most  leyerend  cross,  we,  the  £sdthful,  worship  and 
magnify  thee,  rejoicing  in  thy  Diyine  exaltation.  But  as  a  trophy  and 
unconquered  weapon,  sMeld  tmd  protect  by  th^  grace  (inpi^ovpii  re  xal 
cKkirt  ry  vy  x^P^'''^)  ^^^"^  ^^^  ^^  ^'^'^  thee:  hail,  blessed  wood."  (P. 
619.)  "  Hul,  O  cross,  the  receptacle  of  light ;  hail,  O  cross,  the  storehouse 
of  hfo.  Hail,  O  thou  giver  of  the  gifte  of  the  Spirit ;  hail,  thou  tranquil 
port  of  those  passing  oyer  the  sea."  (P.  520.)  "  O  cross,  the  beginning 
of  salyation,  O  cross  the  joy  of  martyrs,  the  subject  of  apostolic  preaching, 
the  concord  of  Churches,  protect^  shield^  and  guard  those  thai  hoaet  tii  % 
strength.*'    (Pp.  523,  524.) 

«  THB  SABBATH. 

"  Q.  Is  the  Sabbath  kept  in  the  Ghiistian  Chuzoh? 

*'  A.  It  is  not  kept,  strictly  speaking,  as  a  holy  day ;  but  still,  in  memory 
of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  in  continuation  of  its  original  obseryance^ 
it  is  distinguished  from  the  other  days  of  the  week  by  a  relaxation  of  the 
rule  for  fasting. 

**  Q.  Is  there  not  yet  something  more  to  be  understood  under  the  name 
of  the  seyenth  day,  or  Sabbath  ? 

**  A.  As  in  the  Church  of  the  Old  Testament  the  name  Sabbath  was 
understood  to  include  diyers  other  days  appointed  like  the  Sabbath  for 
festiyals  or  fosts,  as  *  the  fostiyal  of  the  Passoyer,'  and  *  the  day  of  Atone- 
ment ;  *  so,  likewise^  are  we  now  in  the  Christian  Church  bound  to  keep, 
besides  the  Lord's-day,  certain  others  also,  which  haye  been  appointed  as 
fostiyals  to  the  gbiy  of  Gk>d  and  the  honour  of  the  blessed  Virgin  and  other 
saints,  or  as  days  of  fosting.  (See  Orth.  Confess.,  P.  iii.,  Q.  60,  P.  i, 
Q.  88.)" 

3   F 
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Thougli  it  be  true  that  no  subscription  is  required  from  the  clergy 
to  these  formularies,  yet  their  authenticity  and  authority  are  p&ac- 
TIGALLY  admitted  by  them  in  the  daily  discharge  of  their  spu'itual 
duties,  and  by  their  consenting  to  instruct  the  people  in  all  the  doc- 
trines propounded  in  the  confessions  of  faith  and  creeds  issued  by  the 
patriarchs  in  conjunction  with  the  Synods.  Any  priest  who  refused 
to  use  the  established  formularies  of  the  Church  would  be  persecuted 
and  expelled.  The  attempt,  therefore,  to  deny  that  the  Church  autho- 
ritatively teaches  these  errors  is  perfectly  puerile.  The  only  advantage 
it  possesses  over  the  Romish  Church  is  that  they  are  less  fettered  in 
forming  new  confessions  of  faith. 

The  foregoing  statements,  extracted  from  well-authenticated  eccle- 
siastical formularies  fully  establish  the  heterodoxy  of  the  Greek 
Church  as  regards  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  GospeL  These  fatal 
errors  are  amalgamated  in  their  catechisms  and  other  works  on  divi- 
nity with  much  that  is  scriptural  and  good ;  but,  far  from  mitigating 
and  counteracting  the  errors,  this  increases  tenfold  their  power  for 
evil,  by  facilitating  their  unguarded  reception  into  the  mind.  This 
account  of  the  doctrines  of  liie  Greek  Church  will  be  closed  with  a 
document  extracted  from  its  authentic  ritual,  exhibiting  the  bigotted 
and  persecuting  spirit  with  which  a  strict  agreement  with  all  the 
articles  of  its  creed  is  enforced  upon  its  members.  While  they  disavow 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  they  lay  full  claim  to  the  infallibility  of 
the  Church ;  and,  the  laity  having  been  excluded  from  any  share  in  its 
government,  the  people  have  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  many  popes 
instead  of  one :  for  every  bishop  exercises  the  tyrannical  sway  of  an 
absolute  and  irresponsible  pope  over  all  who  are  placed  under  his 
jurisdiction. 

'^  THI  ANATHEMAS  OF  THB  aBBBK  OHITBCH, 

<*  Selected  from  some  sixty  others,  which  are  read  every  year  in  the  churches. 
They  axe  found  in  the  '  Tbiodion,'  a  large  quarto  volume,  which  contains 
the  whole  service  of  the  Church  during  the  season  of  Lent. 

**  1.  Bverything  written  or  spoken  against  the  holy  Patriarchs  Gkrmanus, 
Tanasius,  Nicephorus,  Methodus,  Ignatius,  Photius,  Antonius,  and  Niko- 
laus,  ie  thrice  aiutihemaHzed. 

"  2.  Everything  introduced  contrary  to  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  and  the 
teachings  and  decisions  of  the  holy  and  renowned  Fathers,  or  not  coinciding 
therewith,  ie  thrice  anathemaivted. 

**  8.  Those  who  disallow  the  representation  of  the  incarnate  Word  of  GK>d 
in  pictures  (eikonae),  thus  virtually  disowning  our  common  salvation,  are 
once  anathemaiixed. 

**  4h  Those  who  hold  that  the  Prophets,  in  their  visions  of  the  incarnate 
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Word,  did  not  flee  his  real  image  in  picture  (eik^na),  but  only  had  a  con- 
ception of  liiB  intangible  and  inyisible  being,  and  who  therefore  deny  that 
the  human  acts  of  the  Word,  and  his  sufferingB  for  us,  may  be  pictorially 
represented,  are  once  anatkenufUted. 

"  6.  Thoee  who  profesBedly  listen  to  the  prophet  of  whom  Moscb  said, '  A 
prophet  shall  the  Lord  your  Gh>d  raise  up  unto  you  like  unto  me,  him  shall 
you  hear,'  and  yet  hinder  the  grace  and  sayiog  benefits  of  that  prophet,  by 
not  ifcflnnitAmg  the  eikdnoB  exhibitiog  his  birth,  education,  sufferings,  miracles, 
crucifizion,  burial,  and  resurrection — all  of  which  he  did  and  suffered  for  us 
— those,  therefore,  who  forbid  to  look  upon,  or  to  honour,  or  to  do  honour 
to  such  eikdnas,  are  thrice  anathematized, 

"  6.  Those  who  follow  the  image-opposing  heresy  (Iconoclasts),  or  rather 
the  Christ-opposing  apostasy,  and  persist  irreclaimably  in  this  delusion,  and 
shut  their  ears  to  the  whole  Word  of  God,  and  to  spuitual  counsel,  as  being 
abeady  rotten  members,  and  self-dissevered  from  the  body  of  the  Church, 
are  thrice  anathematized. 

"  7.  Those  who  do  not  receive,  with  a  pure  and  cordial  faith,  the  worthy 
mirades  of  our  Saviour,  and  of  the  immaculate  Mother  of  God,  and  of  the 
other  saints,  but  endeavour,  by  sophistiy  and  argument,  to  vilify  them  as 
unreal  and  worthless,  and  to  interpret  them  after  their  own  notions,  and 
to  judge  of  them  according  to  their  own  private  opinions,  are  once  anathe- 

"  8.  Those  who  reject  the  decisions  of  the  holy  fathers,  promulgated  for 
the  maintenance  of  sound  doctrines  in  the  Church  of  Gk>d — of  Athanasius, 
Cyril,  Ambrose,  Amphilochius,  Leon,  the  Most  Beverend  Archbishop  of  the 
Presby teiy  of  Borne,  and  others,  as  also  the  acts  of  the  general  (cscumenioal) 
Synods,  are  thrice  anathematized, 

"  9.  The  Council  which  treated  contemptuously  the  venerable  eik^natf  ie 
thrice  anathematveed, 

<*  iO.  Those  who  take  the  declarations  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  against 
idols,  and  employ  them  against  the  venerable  eik^ncu  (pictures)  of  Christ 
and  of  his  saints,  are  thrice  anathematized. 

'*  11.  Those  that  knowingly  commune  with  them  who  abuse  and  dishonour 
the  venerable  eik6n€u,  are  thrice  anathematized, 

<*  12.  Those  who  say  that  Christians  approach  the  eikdnat  as  Divine,  are 
thrice  anathematized. 

"  13.  Those  who  dare  say  that  the  Church  Catholic  have  ever  received 
idols,  and  thus  subvert  the  whole  Christian  system,  and  pour  contempt 
upon  the  Christian  fSedth,  are  thrice  anathematized. 

'*14.  If  any  one  worship  not  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  pictured,  in 
respect  to  his  human  nature,  in  the  eikonas,  let  him  he  thrice  anathematized, 

**  16.  All  heretics  are  thrice  anathematized.^^ 

Though  the  Greek  Church  has  often  been  oppressed  in  Turkey,  its 
hierarchy  have  exhibited  the  arrogant  and  intolerant  spirit  inculcated 
by  its  ecclesiastical  principles  whenever  they  have  had  the  opportunity, 
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calling  in  the  tld  of  the  Turkish  soldiers  and  police  to  execute  their 
unjust  and  cruel  mandates.  This  was  shewn  within  the  last  few  years, 
by  their  cruel  persecution  of  the  Protestant  converts  of  the  town  of 
Hasbeiya,  in  the  Anti-Lebanon.  In  Russia,  likewise,  the  most  absolute 
spiritual  despotism  is  exercised  oyer  all  the  members  of  the  National 
Church.  There  are  above  five  millions  of  Protestants,  chiefly  Lutherans, 
in  Finland,  Lithuania,  Esthonia,  and  in  German  colonies  scattered  over 
the  empire ;  a  large  proportion  of  these  were  invited  to  settle  in  the 
country  by  Peter  the  Great  and  his  successors,  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  among  the  semi-barbarous  natives  an  improved  know- 
ledge of  agriculture,  and  of  the  industrial  arts ;  they  are,  consequently, 
fully  tolerated  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  But,  by  the  law  of 
the  land,  secession  from  the  National  Church  is  punished  with  con- 
fiscation of  all  property,  and  imprisonment  for  life  in  a  convent,  or 
some  other  place  of  confinement  Converted  heathens  are  also  obliged 
to  be  baptized  into  the  Greek  Church.  These  severe  regulations  have 
compelled  the  abandonment  of  all  Protestant  missionary  efibrts  in  the 
Bussian  empire. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  divisions  and  dissensions  in  the  Kassian 
Church.  Considerable  numbers — amounting,  it  is  supposed,  to  some 
millions— of  the  educated  classes  among  the  old  Moscovites  entertain  a 
strong  objection  to  acknowledge  (in  the  Emperor)  a  lai/  spirUual  head 
of  the  Church,  and  greatly  prefer  the  apostolic  constitution  of  the 
Eastern  Greek  Church.  A  most  remarkable  and  interesting  reforma- 
tion movement,  of  a  more  decided  character,  has,  also,  been  silently, 
though  steadily,  progressing  among  the  Russian  population  for  nearly 
a  century.  It  is  said  to  have  originated  with  a  Russian  officer,  who 
having  acquired,  while  residing  with  a  pious  Quaker  family  in  England, 
a  scriptural  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  zealously  propagated  his  new 
opinions  on  his  return  to  his  country,  and  soon,  through  the  Divine 
blessing,  procured  some  followers.  The  severest  measures  were  at  first 
adopted  against  the  converts,  such  as  the  lash,  confiscation  of  property, 
imprisonment,  banishment  to  Siberia,  &c. ;  but  persecution  &nned, 
instead  of  extinguishing,  the  hallowed  flame ;  the  converts  spread  their 
doctrines,  and  obtained  numerous  adherents  wherever  they  went,  even 
in  the  cold,  dreary  mines  of  Siberia.  The  Government  then,  in  order  to 
check,  if  possible,  the  alarming  growth  of  this  sect,  had  recourse  to  the 
plan  of  sending  them  to  colonize  some  districts  in  the  south  of  Russia, 
where  they  now  live  in  separate  villages,  and  whoever  is  suspected  of 
holding  their  opinions  is  immediately  banished  to  these  colonies. 
Their  numbers  are,  notwithstanding,  reported  to  be  on  the  increase  in 
every  part  of  the  interior  of  the  empire,  and  to  amount  to  above  a 
hundred  thousand.     They  are  called  Molochani  (eaters  of  milk  in  the 
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time  of  fasts),  or  Duehavnie  CkruHam^  *<  Spiritual  Christians."  Their 
Tiews  of  *' justification  hy  faith  only"  are  sound,  and  their  morals  are 
strictly  coirect;  they  receive  the  Bible  as  a  reyelation  from  God,  but 
belieye  also  in  direct  communications  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  which 
they  attach  the  same  authority ;  they  reject  the  ordinances  of  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper ;  they  hare  very  few  Bibles,  and  their  creed  is 
often  transmitted  only  by  oral  tradition ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  surprising 
that  some  of  them  should  hare  fiedlen  into  mystical,  superstitious,  and 
speculatiye  errors.  They  seem,  however,  to  occupy  a  position  similar 
to  that  of  the  Paulicians,  Cathari,  and  Waldenses,  and  may  be 
intended  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  general  religious  reformation,  when- 
ever the  Lord's  time  to  favour  the  Muscovite  race  shall  arrive. 

The  only  essential  difference  between  the  Greek  and  Papal  Churches 
is,  that  the  despotic  power  of  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  has  not  been 
so  systematically  reduced  into  a  code  of  penal  laws  on  points  of 
doctrine  and  discipline  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter.  Sound  views  of 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  are  oooasionally  found  in  the 
works  of  some  of  their  divines,  although  mixed  up  with  much  danger- 
ous error.  One  of  the  beet  of  these  works  is  *'The  Summary  of 
Christian  Divinity,"  by  Platon,  late  Metropolitan  of  Moscow:  but 
whenever  any  of  the  clergy  exhibit  an  Evangelical  spirit  they  imme- 
diately become  objects  of  dislike  and  suspicion,  as  being  too  Protestant. 
It  is  in  vain,  however,  the  apologists  of  this  Church  quote  such  writ- 
ings in  its  defence,  when  the  opinions  of  these  individual  members  are 
so  diametrically  contradicted,  as  I  have  shown,  by  its  authorised 
standards  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  and  when,  especially,  the  masses 
of  the  people  are  encouraged  in  the  daily  practice  of  the  grossest 
heathen  idolatry,  as  is  fully  attested  by  many  witnesses  who  have 
long  resided  among  them.  There  are,  in  fact,  contradictions  and 
inconsistencies  in  the  system  of  this  Church,  of  which  its  priests 
artfully  know  how  to  avail  themselves  whenever  assailed  for  heresy. 
"It  is  true,"  says  a  late  writer,  "that  she  advocates  the  use  of 
Scripture,  but  she  lays  as  firm  a  hold  on  the  validity  of  tradi- 
tion. She  disavows  works  of  supererogation,  and  diBclaims  the 
doctrine  of  indvlgene&B :  but  she  abounds  in  works  of  self-right- 
eousness, enjoins  confession,  confers  absolution,  requires  penances,  and 
encourages  monkery.  Transnbstantiation  she  may  theoretically  and 
in  name  deny,  but  her  liturgies  *  attest  that  she  practically  believes  in 

*  <*  The  liturgies  of  the  Eastern  Church  and  its  various  sects  are  computed  to 
number  sixty-seven.  The  sources  from  which  they  are  derived  are  threefold ; 
namely,  that  of  Jerusalem,  ascribed  to  James :  that  of  Alexandria,  attributed  to 
Mark :  and  that  of  Edessa,  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  Tliaddseus.  The  latter  is 
used  only  among  the  Nestorians.  That  of  James  is  read  only  in  "some  churches 
on  the  day  of  hit  festivaL    The  standard  rituals  are  those  modifications  of  SL 
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the  thing  itself.  Although  Btrenuous  in  her  oppoBition  to  the  idea  of 
purgatory t  she  does  not  hesitate  to  offer  her  prayers  for  the  repose  of 
the  departed.  And  though  she  condemns  image-worship,  she  allows 
the  adoration  of  pictures,  offers  her  prayers  to  the  Virgin  and  to  the 
saints,  takes  delight  in  relics,  belieyes  in  miracles,  and  attaches  an 
untold  efficacy  to  the  act  of  signing  with  the  cross."  ("  The  Ghreek  and 
Eastern  Churches,"  p.  49.) 

With  respect  to  the  Scriptures,  the  only  authorixed  version  in  Russia 
is  an  old  one  in  Slavonic,  a  language  very  little  understood  by  the 
people ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  noble  and  enlightened  efforts  of  the 
late  Emperor  Alexander  to  have  the  Bible  freely  circulated  in  modem 
Kuss  throughout  his  vast  empire,  were,  at  the  end  of  some  years, 
completely  defeated  by  the  determined  opposition  of  the  National 
Synod.  He  had  the  grief,  a  few  years  before  his  death,  of  seeing  a 
formidable  conspiracy  organized  against  the  Russian  Bible  Society, 
which  Boon  compelled  its  president,  the  pious  Prince  Galitzin,  to  resign 
his  office.  The  Emperor  Nicholas,  who  at  first  foUowed  his  brother's 
example  in  countenancing  the  Society,  finally  yielded  to  the  intrigues 
of  the  Synod,  and  suppressed  it  by  an  ukase,  in  1826.  The  priests  pro- 
fess, it  is  true,  a  great  reverence  for  the  Bible;  a  copy  of  it,  richly 
bound  and  embossed,  and  having  a  gold  or  silver  cross  on  one  side  of 
the  cover,  is  always  kept  on  the  communion  table ;  towards  the  dose 
of  public  worship  the  priest,  dressed  in  his  rich  canonicals,  issues 
forth  through  the  centre  door  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  holding  up  the 
sacred  volume  to  be  kissed  by  each  member  of  the  congregation,  kneel- 
ing, who  usually,  also,  kisses  the  hem  of  his  robe.  But  as  long  as 
they  rob  the  people  of  the  power  of  obeying  the  precious  command- 
ment, *'  Search  ye  the  Scriptures,"  by  not  allowing  them  to  have  the 
Bible  in  their  vernacular  language,  this  outward  reverence  is  an  im- 
pious deceit  and  mockery,  converting  God's  holy  Word  into  a  dumb 
idol,  which  they  make  to  speak  lies. 

The  people  generally  hold  the  Bible  in  great  veneration,  though 
ignorant  of  its  contents.  A  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  or  of  some  of  its 
books,  is  often  placed  on  a  small  table  or  praying- desk,  by  the  side  of  a 
sacred  image,  before  which  they  say  their  daily  prayers,  looking  upon 
the  sacred  image  and  the  Bible  as  household  gods. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  free  study  of  the  Word  of  God  by  the  people 
and  the  exercise  of  private  judgment,  not  only  never  have  been 
encouraged  by  the  rulers  of  the  Greek  Church,  but  are  expressly  pro- 
hibited in  their  authoritative  confessions,  except  under  certain  restrio- 

James's  which  are  followed  at  Constantinople ;  namely,  that  of  St.  Chrysoatom, 
which  ia  in  ordinary  use,  and  that  of  St.  Basil,  which  ia  substituted  for  it  on 
certain  appointed  days." 
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tions.    Thus,  in  the  confession  of  Dositheus,  already  quoted,  are  found 
the  following  question  and  answer : — 

"  Is  it  right  that  the  BiTine  Scripture  should  be  read  by  all  ChristianB 
without  distinction  P  Aiuwer.  It  is  not.  (Ov.)  For  we  know  that  all 
Scripture  is  diTinely-inspired  and  profitable,  and  is  so  necessary  of  itself, 
that  without  it  no  one  can  lire  religiously ;  but  not  that  it  is  to  be  read  by 
all,  but  only  by  those  who  dire  into  the  depths  of  the  Spirit  with  suitable 
earnestness  of  inyeetigation,  and  who  know  in  what  ways  the  Divine  Scrip- 
ture  is  to  be  searched,  and  taught,  and  read.  But  to  those  who  axe  inex- 
perienced, and  interpret  the  Scriptures  without  discrimination,  or  only 
according  to  the  letter,  or  in  any  other  way  foreign  from  piety,  the  Catholic 
Church,  knowing  by  experience  the  bad  effidcts,  kUerdieis  the  reading  (pi 
BtfUTtjv  T^v  dvdyvwoiv  ilvai  ivrkWirai.)  So  that  it  is  permitted  to  every 
pious  person  to  hear  the  Scriptures,  so  as  to  believe  with  the  heart  unto 
righteousness,  and  to  confess  with  the  mouth  unto  salvation ;  but  to  read 
some  parts  of  the  Scripture,  and  particularly  of  the  Old  Testament,  is 
forbidden  (dirtjyoptveTai)  for  the  aforesaid  and  other  similar  reasons." 
(Dosith.  Con&ss.  Q.  et  B,  1,  pp.  465,  466.) 

The  foregoing  statement  fully  accounts  for  the  fact  of  the  Ghreek 
Church  having  made  no  efibrt  to  provide  the  people  with  translations 
of  the  Scriptures  in  the  spoken  languages.  Their  only  authorised 
versions  in  Turkey  are  an  incorrect  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  modem  Greek,  and  the  Old  Testament  in  ancient  Greek,  a  language 
which  the  people  scarcely  understand.  In  Syria  and  Palestine,  where 
Arabic  only  is  spoken,  the  Bible  and  Liturgies  are  both  in  Arabic  and 
ancient  Greek ;  and  the  services  are  sometimes  read  in  both  languages, 
by  different  priests,  at  the  same  time,  which  produces  a  strange  effect 
The  priests  have  always  strongly  resisted  the  distribution  of  the  Bible 
in  the  vernacular  languages  by  Protestants.  In  Greece  the  circu- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  in  modem  Greek,  was  only  granted 
by  the  Church  under  the  compulsion  of  its  free  Government.  The 
consequence  is,  that  very  few  either  of  the  priests  or  people  in  the 
East  possess  an  entire  copy  of  the  Bible — ^but  only  small  portions  of 
it,  separately  bound,  such  as  the  book  of  Psalms,  Proverbs,  &c.  Their 
reading  is  chiefly  confined  to  books  containing  absurd  and  fabulous 
legends  of  saints,  published  in  modem  Greek  or  Arabic.  The  priest- 
hood of  the  Greek  Church  cannot  therefore  escape  the  charge  of 
having  allowed  the  study  of  the  Bible  to  fall  into  disuse,  and  of  having 
incurred  the  deep  guilt  of  depriving  the  people  of  God's  most  precious 
gift  of  his  soul-renewing  Word  of  Life. 

In  the  celebration  of  the  Lobd's  Supper,  the  wine  is  mixed  with 
warm  water,  for  two  reasons;  because  when  our  Saviour's  side  was 
pierced,  "  forthwith  came  thereout  blood  and  water,"  and  also  for  the 
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purpoie  of  setting  forth  the  two  natares  of  Christ  The  Armenians, 
who  maintain  the  unity  of  Christ's  nature,  refuse  to  mingle  water  with 
the  wine.  The  bread  is  used  in  circular  pieces,  like  large  wafers, 
stamped  with  mystical  letters,  and  divided  by  the  priest  with  a  small 
spear  into  various  portions,  symbolical  of  the  laceration  of  the  body  of 
Christ  on  the  cross,  during  which  the  priest  repeats  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  a  prayer  of  consecration.  It  has  been  erroneously  asserted 
by  some,  that  the  Greeks  do  not  practise  the  elevation  of  the  host;  for 
while  repeating  the  words  "  Holy  things  for  holy  persons,"  each 
element  is  separately  raised  before  distribution,  while  the  people  look 
on  with  bended  knees. 

Confession  is  not  practised  with  such  minuteness  as  in  the  Romish 
Church,  consisting  chiefly  in  a  recital  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  with 
questions  respecting  which  of  them  has  been  broken.  In  the  form  of 
absolution  the  priest  is  instructed  to  pray,  "Ood  forgive  thee;"  but 
this  is  followed  up  with  the'  assurance  "  concerning  the  crimes  which 
thou  hast  told  out  to  me,  have  not  a  single  care,  but  depart  in  peace.** 
The  following  account  of  the  appointed  fast  and  saints'-days  is 
borrowed  from  the  littie  work  on  the  **  Greek  and  Eastern  Churches," 
already  quoted : — **  The  appointed  fasts  of  the  Oriental  Church  are 
very  numerous  and  very  strict  There  are  in  all  two  hundred  and 
twenty-six  set  days  of  abstinence  in  the  year,  including  the  Wednesday 
and  Friday  in  each  week,  which  are  regular  fastrdays.  Lent  is 
observed  with  peculiar  rigour ;  its  first  seven  days  are  termed  '  butter- 
week,'  because  the  people  then  abstain  from  meat  only;  but  after  this 
is  terminated,  they  are  debarred  fish,  cheese,  butter,  oil,  milk,  and 
eggs,  except  on  Saturdays*  and  Sundays,  which  as  festivals  entitle 
them  to  the  privilege  of  oil,  as  well  as  the  liberty  of  taking  more  than 
one  meal  in  the  day.  So  binding  are  these  rules  considered,  that  even 
the  poor  will  throw  away  a  loaf  of  bread,  if  one  of  the  forbidden  ali- 
ments has  but  touched  it  The  Copts  and  Nestorians  agree  in  keeping 
with  especial  strictness  the  three  days'  fast  *  of  the  Ninevites'  which 
precedes  Lent;  and  some  have  been  known  to  go  without  either  food 
or  water  for  the  whole  seventy-two  hours."  The  reply  of  a  priest  to  a 
lady,  who  was  asking  what  good  thing  must  I  do  to  inherit  eternal 
life,  was,  "  Never  will  you  be  perfect  till  you  have  learned  to  live  on 
mushroom  skins."  One  effect  of  these  prolonged  fastings,  which  I 
have  myself  sometimes  witnessed,  has  been  a  great  dimness  of  the 
sight,  which  disappears  on  the  return  to  a  more  nourishing  diet 
<'  The  saints  in  the  Greek  calendar  are  more  numerous  than  the  days 
of  the  year ;  and  many  of  them  are  addressed  in  laudatory  effusions,  so 

*  **  The  Oreeki  differ  from  the  Romanists  in  regarding  the  Saturday  like  a 
second  Sabbath,  and  therefore  accounting  it  a  feast-day  instead  of  a  fisL" 
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Ml  of  extravagant  metaphora  that  they  may  fitly  be  characterized  as 
mere  'rhapsodies.'  To  the  Virgin  they  have  constant  recourse  for 
aid :  *  Hail,  lady,  protectress,  and  guard,  and  salvation  of  our  souls ! ' 
'  Let  us  never  keep  silence,  O  mother  of  God,  concerning  thy  mighty 
works,  unworthy  though  we  be  to  speak  them.  For  hadst  thou  not 
by  thine  intercession  been  our  advocate,  toko  could  have  preserved  us 
from  so  many  dangers,  and  who  would  have  guarded  us  till  now 
safe?'" 

THE  CHURCH  RITUAL,  DECORATIONS,  AND  CEREMONIES. 

The  liturgies  of  the  Greek  Church  are  extremely  voluminous,  con- 
taining long  services  for  every  day  in  the  year ;  a  good  summary  of 
these  rituals  is  given  in  the  following  extract  from  ^  Dallaway's  Con- 
stantinople:"— 

"  Dr.  King  judiciously^  remarks,  that  by  liturgy,  the  office  of  the 
Eucharist  only  was  described,  nor  has  it  at  present  a  different  meaning 
in  the  Greek  Church,  the  four  liturgies  of  which  are  those  of  St.  James, 
St  Basil,  St.  Chrysostom,  and  those  of  the  pre-sanctified  mysteries. 

"  The  first  of  these  is  asserted  to  be  spurious  by  Smith,  and  therefore 
obsolete.  The  liturgies  of  St.  Basil  ana  St.  Chrysostom  are  essentially 
the  same ;  but  the  former  being  the  longer,  is  used  only  on  certain 
days,  while  the  latter  is  considered  as  the  ordinary  communion  service. 
That  of  the  pre-sanctified  is  appropriated  for  Wednesdays  and  FVidays 
in  Lent,  or  the  great  fast. 

**  The  service  of  the  Greek  Church,  like  that  of  Rome  at  present, 
and  that  of  all  other  Churches  before  the  Reformation,  is  principally 
choral.  Their  canons  and  antiphonies  are  hymns,  or  portions  of 
Scripture,  set  to  music,  first  recited  by  the  minister,  and  then  chanted 
by  the  choir,  but  without  musical  instruments,  which  are  not  admitted 
in  accompaniment.  The  ectin^a  corresponds  with  our  litany,  but  is 
never  so  called  by  the  Greeks.  They  have  several  in  every  service. 
In  consequence  of  a  great  variety  of  these  and  other  forms,  their  books 
of  offices  are  numerous  and  bulky. 

"  The  Menfleon  contains  the  hvmns  and  services  for  every  festival,  as 
it  occurs  in  the  calendar,  and  is  divided  into  twelve  volumes  folio,  each 
volume  comprising  the  service  of  a  month.  The  Octoechos,  is  so  called 
from  eight  tones  or  voices,  which  are  fixed  to  particular  hymns,  and 
which  serve  as  a  rule  for  singing  the  rest,  it  is  divided  into  two 
volumes  folio. 

**  The  Synnaxar,  or  biofpaphical  history  of  the  saints,  comprehends 
four  volumes  folio,  of  wmch  an  apnropriate  portion  is  read  on  every 
saint's  day.  To  tiiese  must  be  aaded  the  psalter  and  hours,  the 
common  service,  the  four  gospels,  the  two  trioaes,  the  book  of  prayer, 
the  ritual,  and  (which  is  very  necessary  in  such  a  complex  mass  of 
liturgical  forms)  the  regulation,  wherein  are  contained  directions  how 
they  are  to  be  used. 

"  Of  the  Menologion  it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  it  nearly  resembles 
idolatry ;  they  admit  pictures  into  their  churches,  not  merely  as  orna- 
mental, but  as  indispensable  in  the  ceremonial  of  their  religion.    They 
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are  usually  attached  to  the  screen  which  secretee  the  chancel,  and 
firom  thence  reoeiyes  the  name  of  iconostas.  In  the  arguments 
advanced  by  Greek  theologists  in  defence  of  this  preference  of  paintr 
ing  to  sculpture,  there  appears  to  be  little  solidity.  They  consider 
themseWes  as  secure  under  the  authority  of  St.  John  Damascenus.  In 
the  emblematical  and  mystical  properties,  attributed  to  clerical  vest- 
ments, the  Greek  Giurch  rivals  the  barbarism  of  the  monkish  ages."  * 

The  ceremonial  of  the  Eastern  Churches  surpasses  in  the  magnifi- 
cence and  imposing  scenic  effect  of  many  of  the  services,  that  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  whenever  they  can  command  the  requisite 
funds;  the  Orientals  display  a  great  superiority  over  the  people 
of  the  West  in  their  taste  for  rich  and  beautiful  decorations.  The 
fitting-up  of  their  churches  and  the  ordering  of  the  services  has  been 
evidently  modelled  on  the  Jewish  ceremonial.  The  churches  are 
generally  of  a  cruciform  shape,  and  surrounded  by  one  or  several 
domes.  The  choir  is  divided,  by  a  high  screen,  into  two  compart- 
ments, an  inner  one  corresponding  to  the  Holy  of  Holies,  where  the 
communion  table  stands,  and  the  chief  priest  officiates ;  the  outer  one 
allotted  to  the  priests  and  choristers,  where  they  read  and  chant  the 
services ;  tins  is  railed  off  from  the  remainder  of  the  church,  in  which 
the  people  assemble.  The  screen  concealing  the  Holy  of  Holies  is 
called  iconostwis ;  it  is  decorated  with  rich  ornaments  and  fine  paint- 
ings of  the  Virgin,  the  Saviour,  and  of  the  Evangelists,  or  saints  held 
in  highest  veneration.  There  are  small  folding  doors  in  the  centre, 
called  "  holy,"  "  royal,'*  or  "  beautiful  doors,"  through  which  none  but 
the  priests  are  ever  allowed  to  pass ;  they  are  opened  at  certain  parts 
of  the  service,  when  the  high  priest  issues,  dressed  in  his  splendid 
canonicals,  and  attended  by  assistants,  canying  censers ;  after  reading 
some  of  the  lessons  and  prayers  he  retires,  and  the  doors  are  closed. 
There  are  small  lateral  doors  for  the  passage  of  the  inferior  order  of 
priests  and  choristers. 

The  services  are  intoned  by  the  priests  and  choristers  in  front  of  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  in  a  kind  of  recitative,  exceedingly  monotonous,  and 
so  rapid  as  to  be  nearly  unintelligible.  The  lessons  from  the  Scripture 
are  read,  but  owing  to  the  extreme  length  of  the  services  (some  of 
them  lasting  from  two  to  four  hours),  this  is  done  in  a  most  hurried 
and  irreverent  manner.  The  words  "Kyrie  Eleison,"  "Lord  have 
mercy  on  me,"  are  repeated,  after  some  prayers,  as  many  as  forty  or 
fifty  times,  accompanied  each  time'^with  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  this  is 
strictly  required  to  be  made  with  three  fingers,  while  in  the  Papal 
Church  only  two  are  used.  Some  of  the  psalms  and  litanies,  however, 
are  sung  in  exquisite  taste  with  the  richest  vocal  harmony;  all 
instrumental  music  is  prohibited.  The  vestments  of  the  priests  consist 
•  **  Dsllaway't  Constantinople,"  p.  875. 
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of  splendid  robes  of  velvet  and  satin,  adorned  with  costly  jewellery 
and  embroidered  work.  The  priests  are  generally  tall,  handsome 
men,  and  when  they  come  forward  in  this  rich  attirement,  with  well 
combed  hair,  and  long  flowing  beards,  in  the  midst  of  clouds  of 
fragrant  incense,  the  effect  is  well  calculated  to  attract  and  gratify  a 
lively  and  imaginative  people. 

Many  pictures  of  the  Virgin  and  saints,  richly  ornamented  with 
plates  of  gold  or  silver,  in  alto-relievo,  are  hung  round  the  ohurches, 
and  small  stands  are  placed  in  front  of  them  for  the  reception  of 
lighted  tapers,  presented  by  the  worshippers  as  votive  offerings.  These 
tapers,  which  cost  from  a  farthing  to  ten  shillings,  or  more,  are  sold 
by  a  priest  at  the  entrance  of  the  church,  and  bring  in  a  very  large 
revenue,  su£Scient  for  the  support  of  some  of  the  monasteries ;  for,  after 
burning  for  a  very  short  time,  they  are  taken  away  and  melted  down, 
to  be  moulded  into  new  tapers,  and  sold  again.  Oil  lamps  are  used 
where  wax  is  scarce.  A  great  part  of  the  worship  of  the  people  con- 
sists in  offering  a  lighted  taper  to  the  madonna  or  their  favourite 
saints,  before  whose  images  they  perform  many  prostrations,  each 
time  repeating  prayers,  and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross.  I  have 
observed  them  going  in  this  way  round  the  whole  church,  from  image 
to  image,  paying  scarcely  any  attention  to  the  services  performed  by 
the  priests. 

The  conduct  of  the  geople  generally,  during  Divine  worship  in  the 
Greek  Church,  is  not  less  cold,  formal,  and  irreverent,  than  in  the 
Coptic  and  Armenian  Churches.*  They  are  obliged  to  stand,  no  seats 
being  provided,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  observe,  that  the  priests  are  per- 
haps more  to  blame  than  the  congregation ;  for  it  is  scarcely  possible 
the  people  can  feel  much  interest  in  long  services,  hurriedly  and  irre- 
verently read  over,  in  a  language  which  they  scarcely  understand  (Sla- 
vonic in  Kussia,  ancient  ecclesiastical  Greek  in  the  East).  The  act  of 
public  worship  must  become  mechanical  when  the  services  are  devoid 
of  anything  that  can  instruct  the  head  or  affect  the  heart  The  people, 
consequently,  walk  about  the  church,  freely  conversing  together, 
and  only  occasionally  attending  to  parts  of  the  service.  The  anec- 
dote related  of  a  man  in  one  of  their  churches  being  observed 
picking  his  neighbour's  pocket  with  one  hand,  while  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross  with  the  other,  will  be  easily  believed  after  the  foregoing 
account  of  their  tedious,  heartless  services. 

In  the  East  the  two  sexes  are  kept  separate  at  church,  but  this  is 

not  the  case  in  Russia.    One  of  the  results  of  the  great  length  of  their 

services  is  to  leave  no  time  for  preaching,  an  example  which  the 

Tractarians  in  our  own  country  are  so  anxious  to  imitate.    Preaching 

*  See  page  20. 
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was  forbidden  in  Russia  in  the  seyenteenth  century,  and  priests  were 
banished  to  Siberia  for  delivering  sermons,  on  the  false  and  ridiculous 
pretext  that  the  Lord  has  always  operated  through  his  mere  word,  and 
had  founded  his  Church,  without  explaining  it,  thus  ignoring  our 
Lord's  solemn  declaration,  ''This  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be 
preached  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations."  In  the  present  day  preaching 
is  seldom  resorted  to,  except  during  Lent;  and  any  attempt  at  scrip- 
tural and  cTangelical  preaching  so  alarms  the  ecclesiastical  rulers,  as 
to  lead  to  its  speedy  suppression. 
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Bflfonnatioii  of  the  Oriental  GhrisUan  Churches — Gompleie  IVdliire  of  th« 
High  Chnroh  Misaone— Soriptunl  Bole  for  Condooting  Miaaioiis— 
New  TnmeUtions  of  the  Bible—Fieroe  Oppootum  of  the  BomaiiiBte— 
Feneoation  and  Cruel  Death  of  A.  Shediak — Beviral  among  the  Anaa- 
niana — Severe  FerseoutionB  by  the  Ghreek  and  Armenian  Hierarohj— 
Toleration  granted  by  the  Sultan — Progress  of  the  Beformation  at 
Constantinople,  Aintab,  Aleppo,  Diarbekir,  Eneronm,  Mosul— 
Awakening  among  the  Ghreeks — Missions  in  Palestine  and  Knrdistan — 
The  Malta  Protestant  College— Adrantages  of  Natire  Missionaries-* 
Great  Deficiency  of  the  Means  of  Christian  Education  in  the  Bast — 
The  Down&ll  of  Nations. 

A  BBYIYAL  of  pure  spiritual  religion  in  the  decayed  Oriental  Christian 
Churches  was  attempted  a  few  years  since  on  the  plan  of  first  address- 
ing the  priesthood,  in  the  hope  of  convincing  them  of  their  errors  and 
leading  them  to  embrace  saving  views  of  Divine  truth.  This  method  is 
asserted  by  the  High  Church  party  to  be  the  only  one  consistent  with 
Church  Older ;  while  the  instruction  of  the  people  in  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  without  the  consent  of  an  ignorant  and  unsound  priesthood, 
has  been  pronounced  highly  schismatic.  These  two  plans  have  had  a 
most  full  and  fair  trial  in  the  East,  under  the  direction  of  American 
missionaries.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Southgate  was  sent  to  Constantinople  about 
fifteen  years  since  by  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  American  Pro* 
testant  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  hope  of  awakening  the  hierarchy  and 
priesthood  of  the  Oriental  Churches  to  the  errors  of  doctrine  and 
discipline  into  which  they  have  lapsed,  and  of  conveying,  through 
their  instrumentality,  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  to  the  people. 
The  reverend  gentleman  most  sealously  laboured  in  this  mission, 
openly  condemning  as  schismatics  his  American  brother  missionaries 
who,  regardless  of  the  opposition  of  the  priests,  were  pursuing  the 
plan  of  instructing  the  people.    After  some  time,  the  reverend  gentle* 
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man  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  bishop,  in  which  character  he 
hoped,  perhaps,  to  obtain  an  influence  more  favourable  to  the  success 
of  his  mission.  With  the  view  of  convincing  the  priesthood  that  the 
American  and  English  Episcopates  were  reguhurly  organized  apostoHc 
Churches,  not  essentially  differing  firom  their  own,  he  translated  the 
Prayer-book  of  the  Church  of  England  into  Armenian,  besides  some 
tracts,  sermons,  &c.  So  blinded  and  infatuated  was  he  by  his  High 
Church  opinions,  that,  in  the  translations  of  the  Prayer-book,  he  was 
guilty  of  mutilating  the  original  text  by  the  omission  of  the  word 
tpirUuaUy,  in  the  pre-communion  address, — ^"  For  then  we  spiritually 
eat; "  and,  after  the  note  at  the  end  of  the  communion  office,  respect- 
ing kneeling  at  the  time  of  reception,  a  note  is  added,  not  in  our 
Prayer-book,  as  follows, — ''It  is  not  intended  by  this  to  deny  the 
doctrine  of  the  Anglican  Church,  that  in  this  sacrament  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  indeed  taken." 

After  persevering,  however,  many  years  in  this  course,  the  venerable 
gentleman  discovered  that  the  Oriental  priesthood,  &r  from  being 
disposed  to  listen  to  his  instructions,  claimed,  with  a  tone  of  supreme 
and  contemptuous  superiority,  the  right  of  being  his  teachers,  founding 
their  claim  upon  the  high  primitive  antiquity  and  consequent  infal- 
libility of  their  Churches.  The  Bishop,  finding  the  hierarchy  so 
rivetted  in  error  by  indomitable  pride  and  bigotry  as  to  be  wholly 
inaccessible,  had  to  acknowledge  the  complete  failure  of  his  mission, 
and  was  recalled  by  his  Society.  The  unsuccessful  results  of  this 
experiment  have  been  fiilly  admitted  by  the  American  Episcopal 
Board  of  Missions,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  extracts  firom  the 
proceedings  of  their  Annual  Meeting  in  October,  1852,  in  which  they 
also  decided  upon  renewing  their  mission  to  the  East  on  a  different 
plan: — 

"  Your  Cbmmittee  scarcely  deem  it  necessary  to  recall  to  your 
minds  the  reasons  on  which,  previous  to  the  trial,  this  opinion  was 
based.  The  experience  of  the  Church  has  proved  that  a  reformation 
cannot  be  effectual  whilst  confined  to  the  clergy ;  that  of  the  two 
eUsses  the  laity  are  the  most  easily  affected,  and  must  be  the  instru- 
ments of  moving  the  clergy;  and  that  ecclesiastics,  as  a  body,  very 
slowly  acquiesce  in  a  movement,  to  which  self-interest  and  cherished 
prejudices  are  so  much  opposed.  Since  the  trial,  your  Committee  see 
no  results  of  the  experiment  which  ought  to  induce  the  Foreign  Com- 
mittee to  change  their  opinion. 

**  After  a  mission  chapel  had  been  opened  and  conseerated  by  the 
missionary  bishop,  which  chapel  was  *  not  intended  for  the  Easterns 
generally,'  it  was  found  that  such  a  private  exhibition  of  our  Church, 
and  such  a  limited  proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  could  produce  little 
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effect  on  the  Oriental  ChurcheB,  and,  consequently,  the  chapel  was 
closed  three  years  before  the  mission  was  abandoned.  Official  and 
private  intercourse  with  the  Heads  of  the  Oriental  Churches  produced 
no  practical  influence  (so  fiur  as  is  known)  in  leading  to  the  desired 
reformation. 

**  With  the  exception  of  the  translations  mentioned  before,  your 
Committee  are  not  aware  of  any  other  results  haying  been  accom- 
plished, than  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  our  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church,  and  an  erroneous  impression  that  we  are  on 
terms  of  communion  with  the  '  decayed  Churches  of  the  Eajst.'  ** 

The  other  division  of  the  American  missionaries,  being  equally 
repulsed  by  the  priesthood,  turned  to  the  people,  following  in  that 
respect  the  example  of  our  blessed  Lord;  for  He  did  not  court  the 
favour  or  seek  the  friendship  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim.  He  well 
knew  the  priesthood  to  be  infinitely  less  accessible  to  the  truth  than 
the  people,  being  firmly  rooted  in  their  errors  by  pride  and  covetous- 
ness.  He  publicly  and  fearlessly  reproved  the  priests,  while  He 
instructed  the  people  in  the  way  of  life.  But,  though  his  Divine 
teaching  was  gladly  received  by  the  people,  it  was  scornfully  rejected 
by  the  priests,  who  persecuted  Him  unto  death.  The  apostles  fol- 
lowed their  Master's  example,  and  several  of  the  Galatian  teachers 
were  anathematized  by  St  Paul  for  perversions  of  Divine  truth,  less 
dangerous  than  those  of  which  the  priesthood  of  the  Popish  and 
Eastern  Churches  have  been  guilty. 

These  excellent  missionaries  laboured  accordingly  for  the  diffusion 
among  the  people  of  the  pure  light  of  the  Gospel,  by  means  of  the 
translation  and  firee  circulation  of  the  Word  of  God  and  of  other  reli- 
gious books,  by  the  establishment  of  schools  and  colleges,  and  by 
preaching  to  the  people  whenever  there  was  a  favourable  opening. 
After  some  years'  patient  perseverance  in  the  use  of  these  means,  their 
labours  have  been  owned  of  the  Lord  and  largely  blessed  in  the  con- 
version of  thousands  of  souls  and  the  establishment  of  a  large  number 
of  reformed  congregations  in  various  parts  of  the  East 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  fair  trial  of  these  two  plans  of  con- 
ducting missionary  work  establishes  two  important  facts.  First,  the 
complete  state  of  decay  of  the  ancient  Oriental  Churches,  and  the 
hopelessness  of  any  effort  for  their  recovery,  through  the  agency  of 
their  present  ecclesiastical  rulers. 

The  priests  themselves  are  ignorant  of  the  great  fundamental  truths 
of  the  Word  of  God ;  their  learning  is  principally  derived  from  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  from  the  visionary  metaphysical  theories 
of  past  ages ;  being  naturally  very  acute,  crafty,  and  unscrupulous,  it 
is  extremely  difficult  and  unsatisfactory  to  contend  with  them  in  argu- 
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meot  on  any  religioiu  tabjeet  i  for  they  are  praetised  in  the  art  of 
mytUfymg  truth,  by  entangling  it  in  the  intricate  web  of  a  anbtle, 
lophiatical  caaoistry,  lo  as  to  make  it  promote  the  enda  of  error,  and 
in  doaking,  Ukewiie,  error  in  the  gari>  of  truth,  wheneyer  thia  may 
answer  their  purpose. 

The  second  Ikct  fully  established  is,  that  God  will  not  bless  any 
other  method  of  propagating  his  ererlasting  Gospel  than  is  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  Sayiour's  parting  command  to  his  disciples,  that 
^  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name."  * 
It  is  obnously,  therefore,  not  schismatic,  but  the  impentiTe  duty  of 
all  enlightened  and  lealous  Christians,  both  clergy  and  laity,  to  assist 
in  rescuing  the  members  of  those  apostate  C9iurehe8  from  their  awful 
heresies.  To  pretend  that  we  should  be  fettered,  under  such  cireum* 
stances,  by  arbitrary  rules  of  Church  diBcipline,  that  we  should  limit 
onrseWes  to  the  instruction  of  the  clergy,  and  not  interfere  with  the 
people  without  their  consent,  ia  a  monstrous  and  untenable  proposi- 
tion I  it  is  setting  a  higher  value  upon  ecclesiastical  forms  and  r^ula- 
tions,  all  yery  useful  in  their  proper  place,  than  upon  the  yital  and 
eternal  interests  of  perishing  sinners. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  state  of  religion  was 
yery  low  and  corrupt  in  all  the  ancient  Oriental  Christian  Qiurches, 
who  had  for  ages  as  completely  apostatised  from  the  true  faith  of  the 
Gospel  as  their  sister  Chureh  in  the  West  The  cause  of  this  decay  of 
pure  doctrine  was  to  be  found  in  our  Saviour's  words, — ^  Ye  do  eir, 
not  knowing  the  Scriptures."  The  hierarchy  had  purposely  allowed 
the  Word  of  God  to  fkll  into  disuse,  neglecting  to  provide  the  people 
with  trenslations  in  the  spoken  languages.  The  Armenians  were  the 
only  Oriental  Christians  who  sometimes  possessed  copies  of  the  Bible ; 
the  priests  even  seldom  had  more  than  detached  portions,  such  as  the 
book  of  Psalms,  the  Proverbs,  some  of  the  Gospels,  &c  While  these 
Churehes  have  never  been  obliged,  by  any  great  reformation  move- 
ment, openly  to  prohibit,  like  the  Papists,  the  use  of  the  Bible  by 
legislative  enactments,  yet  their  ecclesiastical  rulers  have  frequently 
manifested  their  intense  enmity  and  opposition  to  its  free  study  by 
the  people  and  to  their  exercising  the  right  of  private  judgment  upon 
its  oonientB.t 

As  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  advent  of  our  Saviour  by  the 
preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  for  the  great  Reformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century  by  the  labours  of  Wickliff,  Jerome  of  Prague, 
Tyndal,  and  Coverdde,  so  God  seems  to  have  prepared  his  way  for 
rekindling  the  light  of  pure  Christianity  in  the  regions  of  the  Eaat  by 

•  Luke  xxiv.  47. 
t  See  *'  History  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  Cburchet,"  713  and  775. 
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raising  up,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  a  number  of  agents 
admirably  qtudified  for  the  preparation  of  new  and  correct  versions  of 
the  Bible  in  nearly  all  the  spoken  Oriental  languages.  The  Church 
Missionary,  the  London  Missionary,  and  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Societies,  were  among  the  foremost  in  the  execution  of  this  great 
work. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  fixed,  in  1816,  a  missionary  station 
at  Malta,  baring  a  large  printing  establishment,  and  conducted  by 
able  literary  representatives,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  Rev.  W. 
Jowett,  afterwards  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schlienz.  The  distin- 
guished Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, was  sent  to  India ;  and,  in  the  course  of  some  years,  other  able 
and  devoted  missionaries  were  employed  by  various  Societies  in 
different  regions  of  the  East;  among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
eminent  missionaries,  Carey,  Ward,  Marshman,  Morrison^  Milne, 
Ziegenbalg,  and  Schultz,  the  Rev.  —  Thonuson,  the  Rev.  H.  Martin, 
the  Rev.  C.  Burchardt,  the  Rev.  S.  Oobat  (now  Bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem), the  Rev.  James  Connor,  the  Rev.  P.  Fjellstedt,  the  Rev. 
T.  C.  Deininger,  Rev.  J.  Hartley,  Rev.  Messrs.  Krus^  and  Lieder, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  DuflF,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. 

The  Bible  Society  employed  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leeves,  the  Rev.  I. 
Lowndes,  and  many  other  agents,  in  establishing  depdts  of  the  Bible 
and  circulating  it  widely  in  various  districts  of  the  East ;  but  they 
afforded  still  more  powerful  help,  by  undertaking  the  expensive  and 
difficult  work  of  translating  and  printing  the  Scriptures  in  the  Oriental 
languages.  Missionaries  from  the  Jews'  Society  entered  the  field.  The 
German  Society  of  Basle  also  sent  missionaries  into  Armenia,  Persia, 
and  the  districts  of  the  Caucasus,  one  of  whom,  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Welters, 
is  now  agent  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  at  Smyrna.  The  mis- 
sionaries were  assisted  in  their  labours  by  several  foreigners,  among 
whom  were — ^Hilarion,  Archimandrite  of  the  Greek  Church  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  the  Syrian  Archbishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  visited  England 
in  1819;  Baron  Von  Dies,  Prussian  Ambassador  at  Constantinople; 
Professor  Kieffer;  Mr.  Asselin  de  Cherville,  French  Consul  at  Cairo; 
and  his  celebrated  Abyssinian  coadjutor,  Abi  Rumi;  Sabat  and 
Johannes  Lassar,  in  India,  who  assisted  Thomason  and  Marshman  in 
their  translations  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  Americans  have,  however,  the  merit  of  having  supplied  the 
most  active  and  successful  agency  in  the  religious  regeneration  of  the 
nations  inhabiting  the  Levant  and  Central  Asia,  especially  since  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  withdrew,  in  1849,  its  missionary  station 
from  Malta,  retaining  only  its  schools  at  Cairo  and  Syra,  and  a  mis- 
sionary agent  at  Smyrna.    It  was  in  1820  the  American  Board  of 

So 
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Missions  commenced  its  operations  in  the  East  After  a  glance  at 
some  of  the  results  of  the  combined  labours  of  the  yarious  agents 
employed  in  the  work  of  translation,  an  abridged  account  inll  be  given 
of  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  those  countries,  extracted  from 
some  interesting  articles,  compiled  cfaiefly  from  the  American  *'  Mis- 
sionary Herald,"  which  appeared  in  the  **  Church  Missionary  IntelM- 
gencer,"  for  1851. 

One  of  the  first  undertakings  was  perfecting  the  existing  version  of 
the  New  Testament  in  modem  Greek,  and  providing  a  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  same  language.  The  Archimandrite, 
Hilarion,  was  employed  for  this  purpose  at  Constantinople  by  the 
Bible  Society,  and  made  a  new  translation  of  the  whole  Bible;  but  his 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  was  afterwards  superseded  by  one 
from  the  Hebrew  text,  by  Professor  Bambas  and  others,  in  1835, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Leeves. 

The  Arabic  Scriptures  were  revised  in  India,  by  Thomason,  with  the 
assistance  of  Sabat,  and  were  printed  by  the  Bible  Society.  A  new  and 
corrected  version  has  been  prepared  within  the  last  few  years  by  tiie 
Christian  Knowledge  Society,  who  have  also  translated  the  Church  of 
England  Prayer-book  into  Arabic.  The  American  missionaries  at 
Beyrout  are  preparing  a  new  version  of  the  Arabic  Bible,  rendered  from 
the  original  Hebrew  text  An  edition  of  the  Arabic  Bible,  in  the 
Syriac  characters,  was  prepared  by  the  Bible  Society,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Syrian  Archbishop  of  Jerusalem;  and  an  edition, 
also,  in  the  Syriac  language,  in  the  Syro-Chaldtdc  (Syrian,  in  Nes* 
torian  characters),  and  in  the  Judteo-Arabic  (or,  Arabic  in  Hebrew 
characters). 

A  correct  manuscript  of  the  whole  Bible  in  Turkish  was  found 
about  1814,  in  the  archives  of  the  University  of  Leyden,  where  it  had 
been  lying  for  a  century  and  a-half ;  it  was  printed,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Bible  Society,  under  the  care  of  Baron  Von  Diez,  and  it  is  now 
freely  circulated  throughout  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  Bible  Society 
has  since  printed  the  Turkish  Bible  both  in  Greek  and  Armenian 
characters,  for  the  use  of  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  in  Turkey;  the 
same  has  been  done  by  the  Americans,  in  Armenian  type. 

The  Armenians  possessed,  since  about  A.D.  460,  a  translation  of  the 
Bible  in  Armenian,  from  the  Greek  and  Syriac,  by  the  celebrated 
grammarian,  Moses,  and  the  learned  Membre,  disciple  of  Mesrop, 
the  inventor  of  the  Armenian  letters.  A  new  edition  was  printed  at 
Amsterdam  about  1668;  but  a  more  correct  one  was  published  in 
1773,  and  corrected  by  the  Papal  Armenian,  Vartabed  Mehitar,  or 
Muktritar,  who  founded  a  convent  and  large  printing  establishment  in 
the  Isle  of  St.  Lazarus,  near  Venice.    Large  editions  of  this  Bible 
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were  prints  at  the  Serampore  press,  bt  the  expense  of  the  Bilie 
Society,  and  others  by  ihe  Russian  Bible  Society,  before  its  suppres- 
fiion.  All  the  yersioQS  being  ia  ancient  Anneiuan,  a  yersion.of  the 
New  Testament  in  viodem  Armenian  has  been  pubUshed  by  the 
American  Society,  this  language  bang  better  understood  by  the  com- 
mon people.  A  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  also,  in  modern  Arme- 
nian, is  being  printed  by  the  same  Society. 

llie  New  Testament  has  been  printed  in  Ararat  Armenian,  for  the 
use  of  the  people  round  Mount  Ararat ;  also  in  Georgian,  in  Ossi- 
tinian  and  Trans-Caucasian  Tartar,  for  the  inhabitants  around  the 
Caucasian  range  of  mountains ;  in  the  Orenburg  Tartar,  for  the  inha- 
bitants in  the  neighbourhood  of  Orenburg ;  in  the  Karass,  or  Turkish 
Tartar,  together  with  the  Psalms  and  several  other  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  for  the  natives  in  the  Government  of  Astrachan.  The 
book  of  Genesis  has  been  translated  into  the  Crimean  Tartar,  for  the 
Caraite  Jews  of  the  Crimea,  by  way  of  trial.  The  entire  Bible  is 
printed  in  Buriat,  or  Eastern  Mongolian,  and  the  New  Testament  in 
the  Calmuc,  or  Western  Mongolian. 

The  Old  and  New  Testament  and  some  detached  books  of  the  Bible 
have  been  translated  into  Persic,  by  Henry  Martyn,  Archdeacon  Robin- 
son, Dr.  Glen,  and  some  natives.  The  four  Gospels  are  published  in 
Judoeo-Persic  (Persic  in  Hebrew  type),  for  the  use  of  the  Jews  in  Persia ; 
the  historical  books  and  New  Testament  in  Pushton,  or  Afighan ;  and 
the  three  Gospels  in  Beloochee.  Versions  of  the  Scriptures  have  been 
also  printed  in  the  numerous  dialects  of  Hindustani,  three  versions  in 
Chinese  (Dr.  Morrison's,  Dr.  Marshman*B,  and  that  of  the  Board  of 
Revisers),  and  the  New  Testament  in  the  Manchoo  language. 

The  Slavonic  races  of  the  Turkish  principalities  on  the  Danube  have 
also  been  provided  with  the  Scriptures  in  their  Vernacular  tongues. 
The  entire  Bible,  and  detached  portions,  have  been  printed  in  the 
Moldavian,  or  WaUachian,  the  Servian,  and  Bulgarian  languages ; — ^in 
Slavonic  and  modem  Russ,  in  parallel  columns ;— in  the  Zirian,  or 
Sirenian,  for  the  .people  on  the  Volga;  and  in  Tscheremissian  and 
Tschuwaschian,  for  Rinnish  tribes  in  the  Governments  of  Kasan, 
Nische,  Novogorod,  and  Orenburgh.  The  great  variety  of  dialects 
spoken  in  the  Caucasus  and  surrounding  r^ons  is  tmly  remarkable. 

A  manuscript  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  Ethiopic,  which  is  the 
ecclesiastical  language  of  Abyssinia,  was  procured  in  detached  portions 
by  the  agents  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  printed.  A 
written  version  in  Amharic,  the  vulgar  tongue  of  Abyssinia,  was 
afterwards  obtained  in  a  singular  manner.  Mr.  Asselin,  French 
Consul  at  Cairo,  wishing  to  learn  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the 
Ethiopic,  applied  to  an  aged  Abyssinian,  named  Abi  Rumi,  who  had 
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been  interpreter  to  Bruce  and  Sir  William  Jones;  he  then  conceived 
the  plan  of  availing  himself  of  the  help  of  this  teacher  to  translate 
the  Arabic  Bible  into  Amharic;  he  persevered  in  the  undertaking,  on 
the  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  of  every  week,  for  ten  years,  consulting, 
also,  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Syriac  version,  and  the  Septuagint  The 
manuscript,  which  contains  9,639  pages,  in  duodecimo  or  small  octavo, 
written  in  the  Abyssinian  character,  in  a  clear  and  bold  hand^  was 
purchased  by  the  Bible  Society,  and  printed. 

It  has  been  seen  by  the  foregoing  summary,  that  a  wonderful  pro- 
vision was  made  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  for  bringing  within  the 
reach  of  nearly  all  the  Oriental  nations,  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of 
Divine  wisdom  and  saving  knowledge,  contained  in  the  holy  Scriptures. 
A  very  large  number  of  tracts  and  books  were  also  printed  in  various 
languages,  both  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  the  Ameri- 
cans ;  of  these,  Keith's  ''  Evidence  of  Prophecy"  has  been  especially 
the  means  of  awakening  in  many  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  followed  in  some 
instances  by  conversion. 

Besides  the  translation  and  printing  of  the  Scriptures,  the  agents 
obtained  accurate  information  respecting  the  state  of  the  Oriental 
Christian  Churches,  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
Christian  and  Mohammedan  populations,  and  the  most  promising 
localities  for  commencing  missionary  operations.  The  simple  &ct  of 
the  Bible  having  been  translated  and  printed  in  above  twenty-five 
languages  for  the  use  of  nations  who  had  for  many  ages  lived  in 
almost  complete  ignorance  of  its  sacred  truths,  may  justiy  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sure  indication  that  the  Lord  is  preparing  fields  in  those 
regions  for  the  reception  and  fructification  of  this  large  supply  of  the 
Divine  seed;  for  He  who  has  declared,  that  his  word  shall  not  return 
to  him  void,  never  does  anything  in  vain.  He  has  accordingly  pro- 
vided zealous  and  faitiiful  labourers  for  the  culture  of  these  fields,  and 
the  gathering  in  of  the  harvest.  The  able  and  devoted  American 
missionaries,  as  already  observed,  have  been  honoured  with  the  privi- 
lege of  taking,  as  it  were,  the  lead  in  this  invasion  of  regions,  where 
darkness,  superstition,  and  delusion  have  long  reigned  supreme. 
Agents  from  other  countries  have  joined  in  this  holy  warfare,  tibough 
the  whole  number  of  labourers  is  yet  lamentably  smalL  Some 
account  of  the  progress  and  results  of  these  missionary  efforts  will 
next  be  given,  extracted  chiefly  from  the  "  Church  Missionary  Intel- 
ligencer:"— 

<<  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  god  of  this  world  would  permit 
such  serious  aggressions  on  his  kingdom  to  progress,  without  counter- 
active efforts  on  his  part  The  year  1624  opened  with  unequivocal 
evidences  of   hostility  and   opposition   in  various  quarters.     The 
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Patriarch  of  the  Maronites,  in  Mount  Lebanon,  a  Church  in  strict 
communion  with  the  Papal  hierarchy,  issued  his  anathema  against  the 
Scriptures  and  Protestant  missionaries,  commanding  all  copies  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  to  be  either  committed  to  the  flames,  or 
brought  to  him  at  Kannobin,  and  forbidding  all  attendance  on  the 
instruction  of  missionaries,  under  pain  of  excommunication.  This 
manifesto  of  the  Maronite  Patriarch,  in  the  most  unmeasured  terms 
denounced  the  missionaries  as  the  foUovers  of  the  enemies  of 
mankind,  apostate  heretics,  and  sworn  enemies  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  Churches." 

''  The  next  month,  the  American  missionaries,  Fisk  and  Bird,  were 
arrested  at  Jerusalem,  and  hurried  before  the  judge.  On  appearing 
in  his  presence,  he  inquired,  '  Who  are  youP'  The  reply  was, 
*  English ; '  implying  that  they  were  under  English  protection. 
Holding  a  copy  of  Genesis,  which  had  been  brought  from  their 
lodgings,  he  said,  '  These  books  are  neither  Mussulman  nor  Jewish, 
nor  Christian;'  and  threw  the  book  contemptuously  on  the  floor. 
He  was  told  that  they  were  the  same  books  which  Christians  had 
always  received  as  their  holy  books.  His  answer  was  remarkable : 
'The  Latins  say  they  are  not  Christian  books.'  Before  the 
Goyemor,  the  books  were  again  inquired  about;  and,  on  receiving 
a  similar  account,  his  reply  was, — <  The  Latins  say  they  are  neither 
Mussulman,  Jewish,  nor  Christian  books.'  The  next  day  they  were 
released;  and  so  great  was  the  curiosity  excited,  that  on  the  four 
succeeding  days,  they  sold  more  of  the  holy  Scriptures  than  they  had 
done  during  the  preceding  six  months." 

**  Three  months  subsequently  (May,  1824),  a  Circular  was  issued  by 
the  Pope,  denouncing  the  Bible  Society,  as  one  audaciously  spreading 
itself  over  the  whole  earth;  and,  In  contempt  of  the  holy  fathers,  and 
contrary  to  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  exerting  all  its  efforts 
and  every  means  to  translate,  or  rather  to  corrupt,  the  holy  Scriptures 
into  the  vulgar  tongue  of  the  nations ;  which,  to  use  the  language  of 
the  Western  Antichrist,  as  he  spake  like  a  dragon,  '  give  just  cause  of 
fear  that  we  shall  find  in  them,  instead  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  gospel  of  man,  or  rather  the  gospel  of  the  deviL' " 

"  But  other  thunders  followed.  Shortly  after  the  Pope's  Circular,  a 
firman,  addressed  to  different  Turkish  Governors,  was  issued  from 
Constantinople.  After  referring  to  the  introduction  into  the  Turkish 
dominions  of  Bibles,  Psalters,  Gospels,  and  Persian  IJpicts,  from 
Europe,  it  introduced  the  following  language:  'Let  no  Turk  what- 
ever take  any  of  these  false  books ;  and  whenever  any  of  them  are 
found,  let  them  be  taken  and  cast  into  the  fire,  that  they  may  be 
burnt'    No  doubt  was  entertained,  that  this  edict  was  issued  under 
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Papal  influence  and  misrepresentation;  and  thus  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  was  presented,  of  Popery  and  Mohammedanism  issuing  public 
and  simultaneous  anathemas  against  the  distribution  of  the  holy 
Scriptures." 

^  This  was  no  time  for  any  relaxation  of  effort  The  opposition  which 
had  arisen,  proved  the  efficacy  of  the  means  which  had  been  employed.^ 
And  they  were  vigorously  followed  up.  The  Rev.  T.  C.  Deininger, 
who  had  been  associated  with  Mr.  Jowett,  at  Malta,  in  1823,  having 
been  in  the  subsequent  year  removed  by  death,  the  Bev.  John 
Hartley  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Constantinople  and  the 
surrounding  countries,  which  had  been  left  unoccupied  by  the  return 
of  Mr.  Connor  to  England,  became  his  field  of  misdonaty  labour.  In 
the  beginning  of  1826,  Messrs.  Krus6  and  lieder  reached  Cairo,  while 
Messrs.  Gobat  and  Kaghler  proceeded  to  Abyssinia.'* 

"  And  now  the  seed  sown  so  plenteously  commenced  to  spring  up, 
and  individual  instances  of  conversion,  ooourring  here  and  there, 
afforded  evidence  to  the  missionaries  that  their  labour  was  not  in  vain. 
The  American  missionaries  at  Beirut  were  cheered  by  the  conversion 
of  a  young  Maronite,  Asaad  Shediak,  who,  amidst  imprisonment,  and 
cruel  scourgings  and  mockings,'  denied  not  his  Master's  name,  but 
witnessed  a  good  confession  before  his  countrymen.  For  many 
months  imprisoned  in  the  gloomy  monastery  at  Kannobin,  often 
beaten,  compelled  to  undress  and  pass  the  night  in  the  cold,  his 
sustenance  limited  to  the  smallest  portion  of  bread  and  water  which 
could  sustain  life,  the  monks  assembling  daily  around  him  to  insult 
him,  he  still  remained  '  stedfast,  unmovable,'  until,  worn  out,  he  fell 
asleep  in  Jesus." 

"  Amongst  the  Armenians  in  the  vicinity  of  Beirut,  there  were  indi- 
cations of  an  awakening.  Gregory  Wortabet,  an  Armenian  priest,  in 
the  face  of  much  persecution,  had  embraced  the  GospeL  Several  of 
the  clergy  of  that  Church  married  wives ;  and  the  excitement  amongst 
the  Armenians  at  Constantinople,  when  tidings  of  these  things  reached 
them,  was  so  great,  that  a  Council  was  convened  to  take  into  con- 
sideration these  extraordinary  circumstances.  The  question  of  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  examined  with  great  freedom,  the  matter 
bemg  repeatedly  before  the  Turkish  rulers,  who  did  not  fail  to 
recommend  the  removal  of  restriction."  * 

*  According  to  the  regulations  of  the  Armenian  Church,  the  monastic  priest- 
hood are  boy^nd  to  a  lift  of  ceiitMiey,  and  are  always  connected  with  convents. 
Their  distinctive  name  is  Vartab^d,.  and  to  them  the  duty  of  preaching  is 
assigned.  The  secular,  or  parish  priesthood,  mnst  be  married :  no  unmarried 
clergy  being  allowed  to  have  the  cure  of  souls.  If  a  priest's  wife  dies,  he  at  once 
retires  to  a  convent — Fide  Smith  and  Dwight*s  "  Missionary  Researches  in 
Armenia^"  pp.  233  and  24S. 
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**  The  labours  of  the  German  niaBtonaries  near  the  Caucasus  were 
increasing  in  interest  and  importance.  Wide  and  hopeful  spheres  of 
labour  extended  before  them ;  and  entrances  for  missionaries  appeared 
to  open  into  the  yery  heart  of  Western  Asia.  Some  precious  fruits 
had  been  gathered;  and  the  monks  and  some  of  the  priesthood,  per- 
ceiying  that  light  was  increasing,  began  to  show  symptoms  of  hostility. 
The  missionaiies  had  revised  for  the  press  the  four  Gospels  in  Ararat- 
Armenian  \  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  in  Georgian,  or  Oriental 
Tnrkiah,  having  been  alao  prepared  by  them." 

**  In  1831|  the  American  Board  of  Missions  began  to  extend  its  ope- 
rations. The  previous  eleven  years  had  been  occupied  in  visiting  the 
countries  around  the  Mediterranean,  and  investigating  the  condition 
of  the  people.  A  vast  extent  of  country  had  been  traversed ;  along 
the  northern  shores  of  the  African  continent,  through  Egypt,  and 
across  the  desert  to  Palestine ;  from  Beirut,  across  the  mountains  of 
Lebanon,  to  Damascus;  from  the  ancient  Tarsus,  through  the  southern 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  to  Smyrna ;  thence,  through  the  several  dis- 
tricts of  the  same  country,  to  Ccesarea.  Armenia  had  been  explored 
by  Messrs.  Smith  and  D  wight,  in  1830,  and  a  week  was  spent  amongst 
the  Nestorians  at  Urumiah.  They  had  now  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  necessities  of  the  people,  the  most  accessible 
places,  and  the  plans  of  operation  most  likely  to  be  successful.  It 
was  a  season  of  opportunity.  Changes  had  taken  place  in  the  position 
of  Turkey;  humiliating  dispensations  had  been  dealt  out,  and  the 
arrogance  of  the  Moslems  had  been  brought  low.  Greece  had  been 
•wrested  from  the  Sultan,  and  erected  into  an  independent  kingdom. 
The  treaty  of  Aokerman,  in  1827,  had  shorn  him  of  another  portion  of 
his  dominions.  In  vain,  the  sacred  <  Sanjak  el  shereef '  was  unfurled. 
The  adoption  of  Christian  improvements,  introduced  by  Mahmoud  IL, 
had  irreparably  injured  the  influence  which  the  Turkish  Sultans  had 
hitherto  exercised  as  heads  of  the  Mahommedan  fiuth ;  and  Ilussia,  in 
possession  of  Adrianople,  dictated  to  the  Sublime  Forte  a  humiliating 
treaty  of  peace." 

"  New  positions  were  at  once  entered  upon  by  the  American  mission- 
aries. Beirut,  which  had  been  suspended  in  1828,  was  resumed  in 
1830;  Constantinople  and  Athens  were  occupied  in  the  next  year; 
and  Broosa  and  Trebisond  in  1834.  At  all  these  places — as  well  as 
at  Syra  and  Smyrna,  the  stations  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society — 
schools  were  opened,  and  the  various  departments  of  Evangelical 
labour  diligently  prosecuted.  Hopefbl  symptoms  soon  began  to  show 
themselves  amongst  the  Armenians  of  Constantinople.  By  a  strong 
body  in  that  Church,  the  Scriptures  vrere  acknowledged  as  the  only 
and  all-sufficient  guide  in  matters  of  ihith  and  practice;  inquirers 
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increased ;  and  the  hearts  of  manj  were  softened.  It  was  just  the 
juncture  to  bring  out  the  true  temper  and  spirit  of  these  lapsed 
Churches.  They  were  now  put  to  the  test,  that  it  might  be  seen 
whether  they  would  accept  the  work  of  reformation  which  had  com* 
menced  amongst  them,  or  meet  it  with  hostility  and  persecution.'' 

"  The  Greek  Church  was  the  first  to  break  forth  in  angry  denuncia- 
tions. In  the  beginning  of  1S37,  an  Evangelical  Letter  from  the 
Greek  Patriarch  was  published — ^the  severest  and  most  bitter  docu- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  authority  which  had  yet  appeared.  It  consisted 
of  thirty  pages  octavo,  representing  the  misnonaries  as  Satanieal 
herstiarchs  from  the  caverns  of  hell,  and  the  abyee  of  the  northern 
ocean,  whoee  object  was  to  proselyte,  and  to  foment  divisions,  and  harass 
their  Church,  and ^  it  with  heresy:  the  purchase  or  use  of  any 
translations  of  the  Scriptures  made  by  the  missionaries,  whether  in 
the  Turkish,  Servian,  Arabic,  Bulgarian,  Slavonian,  or  other  lan- 
guages, were  prohibited,  and  attendance  at  their  schools  was  forbidden." 

"  The  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  Armenians  soon  followed  the 
example  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  without  hesitation  placed  them- 
selves in  a  position  of  antagonism  to  the  advancing  principles  of  the 
Reformation.  The  political  power  with  which  diey  were  invested, 
was  vigorously  employed  in  impeding  the  efforts  of  the  American 
missionaries.  The  schools  were  closed;  the  hooks  which  had  been  put 
into  circulation  were  collected  and  committed  to  the  flames,  the  Scrip- 
tures not  excepted,  on  two  public  occasions.  Ecclesiastical  letters  and 
documents  were  issued,  denouncing  the  missionaries  as  heretics  and 
Infidels,  who,  under  the  influence  of  the  basest  motives,  were  endea- 
vouring to  undermine  the  true  orthodox  fisuth  of  the  people  i  and  all 
Armenians  were  prohibited,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  prison,  and 
banishment,  from  holding  intercourse  with  them,  receiving  or  reading 
their  books,  or  in  any  way  countenancing  them." 

<*  But  these  measures,  so  far  from  extinguishing  the  spirit  of  inquiry, 
deepened  and  gave  intensity  to  the  movement.  A  little  band  of  truly 
interested  persons,  small  in  number,  but  influential  in  position,  among 
them  individuals  of  various  professions — priests,  teachers,  bankers, 
jewellers,  and  merchants— continued,  notwithstanding  the  harassing 
procedures  to  which  they  exposed  themselves,  to  attend  on  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  missionaries.  Knowing  the  value  of  pure  Gospel  truth, 
they  were  prepared  to  hold  it  fast,  at  whatever  cost,  themselves,  and  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  peculiar  facilities  afforded  by  the  commercial 
character  of  the  Armenian  community,  for  its  active  dissemination 
amongst  the  million  and  a-half  of  their  countrymen  scattered  over  the 
wide  extent  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Moreover,  a  serious  dispute, 
which  occurred  about  this  time  between  the  Annenian  bankers  and 
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the  Armenian  tradesmen,  with  reference  to  the  College  at  Scutari, 
which  had  been  eatablished  to  oppose  Proteetantinn,  and  the  dedsion 
of  the  Turkish  GoTemment  on  the  subject,  weakened  the  perBecuting 
party,  and  helped  the  efforts  of  those  who  were  anxious  for  a  reformar 
tion  in  the  Caturch," 

"  The  light  which  had  been  kindled  at  Constantinople,  now  rapidly 
extended  itself  to  other  places,  amongst  which  may  be  more  particularly 
mentioned  Broosa,  Trebizond,  and  Nicomedia.  At  Broosa,  where 
persecution  had  been  most  severe,  the  number  and  character  of  those 
who  were  seriously  inquiring  were  such  as  to  fill  the  hearts  of  the  mis- 
sionaries with  joy ;  and  there  the  attempt  to  sustain  public  preaching 
was  attended  with  greater  success  than  in  any  other  part  <^  Tui^ey. 
At  Trebizond,  inviting  in  scenery  and  climate,  but  in  a  spiritual  point 
of  view,  when  first  occupied  as  a  missionary  station,  like  a  post  in  the 
deep  solitudes  of  the  wilderness,  some  few  satisfactory  instances  of  con- 
version had  occurred,  affording  hope  that  the  day  might  soon  dawn  on 
the  Armenian  villagers  around,  who,  without  schools,  had  been  suffered, 
in  a  state  of  savage  ignorance,  to  pass  on  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, their  careless  priests  and  bishops  not  being  at  the  pains  even  to 
teach  them  how  to  read.  And  further  westward  stiU,  at  Erseroum, 
the  capital  of  ancient  Armenia,  encompassed  with  burying-grounds — 
itself  a  vast  burial-place  of  the  spiritually  dead,  where  works  of  merit, 
vain  traditions,  saint^worship,  rigid  fasts,  and  other  superstitious  rites 
and  customs  of  a  dead  Christianity,  were  as  numerous  amongst  the 
living  as  grave-stones  amongst  the  sleeping^places  of  the  dead — a 
commencement  had  been  made." 

"  The  ecclesiastical  party  having  vainly  tried  by  other  means  to  anest 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  resolved,  in  the  year  1845,  to  adopt 
a  new  expedient,  one  fraught  with  danger' to  a  corrupt  Church,  whose 
only  safety  consistB  in  withdrawing  itself  as  much  as  possible  into  the 
deep  shades  of  obscurity,  and  shunning  exposure  to  the  light  of  free 
investigation :  they  decided  to  challenge  the  Evangelical  Armenians 
to  discussion  *  on  the  main  points  in  dispute  between  them. 
These  discussions  were  usually  in  private  houses,  in  presence  of  a 
select  company,  called  together  for  the  occasion ;  the  chief  disputant 
on  the  Patriarch's  side  being  a  certain  teacher  named  Tchamouijian, 
whose  reputation  for  learning  and  logic  was  so  great  as  to  rank  him 
among  the  foremost  champions  of  Armenian  orthodoxy.'  The  Evan- 
gelical side  of  the  argument  was  generally  maintained  by  an  indi- 
vidual named  Apisoghom  Hachadooriani  of  whose  life  a  sketch  has 
been  drawn  up  by  the  American  missionary,  the  Bev.  H.  G.  O.  Dwight. 
This  man  was  enabled  to  exhibit  the  truthfulness  of  Evangelical  doc- 
trine in  BO  vivid  a  manner,  as  to  cany  home  conviction  to  the  minds 
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of  many  $  and,  as  might  be  6zp«oted»  these  disouasions  wen  soon 
abandoned  by  the  quasi-orthodox.  Retreating  from  a  position  of  too 
great  prozinuJly»  they  resolTed  to  confine  themaelves  henceforward  to 
the  use  of  the  pen  and  the  press.  A  treatise  on  the  Cromnumion,  by 
Tchamourjian,  was  soon  published;  in  which,  after  labouring  to  estab- 
lish the  error  of  tnuisubstantiation»  precisely  as  it  is  held  by  the 
Romanists,  he  challenged  Apisoghom  to  conftite  his  arguments.  The 
reply,  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  oensisting  of  serenty-ei^t  pages 
12mo.,  was  not  long  in  making  its  appearaaoe.  The  written  oontro- 
Ytaj  was  not  more  fiKrourable  to  the  maiatainen  of  the  andent 
system,  than  the  9wd  voce  diacosaions.  Curiosity  was  excited,  and  the 
pamphlets  on  both  sides  were  eageriy  perused*  Many  learned  with 
surprise,  that  dootrines  of  their  Churdi,  received  from  their  fare&theia, 
of  whose  verity  they  had  never  entertained  a  doubt»  were  now 
objected  to  as  opposed  to  the  declarations  of  holy  writ;  and,  as  they 
read  and  searched,  they  began  to  discriminate  between  the  pure 
elements  of  God's  truth,  and  the  vain  devices  which  man  had 
intermingled  with  them." 

<*  It  was  determined  that  ezoommunioation  and  anathema— which, 
it  must  be  remembered,  according  to  Roman  and  Oriental  usage, 
always  implies /lefsscif^fOff— should  be  immediately  resorted  to,  as  the 
only  hopeihl  method  that  remained  of  bringing  back  the  wanderers, 
and  also  of  effectually  terrifying  all  who  might  be  inclined  to  go  after 
the  new  MedarteSf  as  they  were  caUed." 

«  In  the  latter  part  of  January  of  the  year  1846,  the  iull  vials  of 
hierarchal  vengeance  were  poured  out  upon  the  heads  of  the  defence- 
less men  and  women  in  the  Armenian  Church  who  chose  to  obey  Qod 
rather  than  man.  They  were  summoned  before  the  Patriarch,  one  by 
one,  and  peremptorily  ordered  to  subscribe  their  names  to  a  most 
idolatrous  creed,  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  purpose,  on  pain  of 
the  terrible  anathema,-  with  all  its  barbarous  consequences.  In  the 
course  of  a  week  or  so,  nearly  all  those  who  remained  firm  found 
themselves  in  the  most  pitiable  condition,  so  fiu:  as  the  comforts  and 
necessaries  of  this  world  are  concerned.  They  were  ejected  from  their 
sh<^  and  their  buuness.  Men,  women,  and  children,  without  regard 
to  dreumstances,  were  compelled  to  leave  their  habitations,  sometimes 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  to  go  forth  into  the  streets,  not  knowing 
whither  they  should  go,  or  where  they  should  find  shelter.  The  bakers 
were  prohibited  from  furnishing  them  with  bread,  and  the  water- 
carriers  with  water.  Parents  were  forced  by  the  Patriarch  to  cast  out 
even  their  own  children  who  adhered  to  the  Gospel,  and  to  disinherit 
them."* 

•  «  The  Miftionary  Hendd"  (BoMon,  U^.)  for  Feb.,184S,  pp.  41—41 
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<<  It  was  indeed  a  time  of  more  serere  trial  than  the  reformed  had  yet 
experienced.  The  Patriarch  and  his  party  retorted  to  every  apeoiea  of 
oppression,  without  the  least  scruple  or  pHyj  and  it  was  evident  that 
want  of  power  only  prevented  them  from  cutting  off  heads.  The 
brethren  could  not  pass  through  the  streets  without  being  abused  by 
all  kinds  of  filthy  language,  spit  upon,  and  stoned ;  a  few  were  cast  into 
prison,  and  for  several  Sundays  the  churches  resounded  with  anathemas 
against  the  followers  of  the  new  sect.  At  Bxoosa,  IHcomedia,  Ada 
Bazar,  Erzeroum,  and  more  particularly  Trebiaond,  the  same  spirit  of 
persecution  disphiyed  itself.  At  the  latter  place,  ^  the  Gospel  readers," 
as  the  reformed  were  called,  were  subjected  to  every  form  of  reproach, 
and  to  tumuhs,  imprisonment,  banishment,  and  the  imminent -danger 
of  impoverishment  and  starvation.  Some  stood  firmi  while  others,  of 
a  more  timid  spirit,  the  missionary  work  at  that  place  being  of  recent 
origin,  gave  way  under  the  pressure." 

*'  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  the  bitterness  of  persecution  was  arrested, 
from  a  quarter  whlBuce  such  an  interferenee  might  have  been  least 
expected.  The  Turkish  Government  interposed  to  stay  the  tempest  of 
ecclesiastical  fury,  and  protected  the  incipient  refbrmation  ftom  the 
enmity  of  those  who  would  have  torn  it  up  root  and  branch.  The 
Armenian  Patriarch,  summoned  before  Reshid  Pasha,  ihe  Minister  of 
Foreign  AlEurs,  was  charged  by  htm  to  desist  from  his  oppressive 
course.  It  was  through  the  influence  of  England's  representative,  Sir 
Stratford  Canning,  whose  noble  and  persevering  efforts  to  secure  in 
Turkey  liberty  of  conscience  are  above  all  pndse,  that  this  result  was 
obtained.  *  It  matters  not  with  him,'  says  Mr.  Dwight,  in  a  letter 
dated  May  13,  1846,  <by  what  name  the  victim  of  peraeeution  is 
called,  or  to  what  nation  or  denomination  he  belongs — ^whethnr  he  be 
Jew  or  Greek,  Mohammedan,  Armenian,  or  Roman.  Tliis  noble  phi- 
lanthropist is  always  ready  to  fly  to  his  relief,  and  his  influence  is  very 
great.  The  Lord  has  used  him  as  an  instrument  in  bringing  about  as 
great  changes  in  this  land  as  we  have  ever  seen  in  any  part  of  the 
world ;  and  the  recognition  of  the  principle  by  this  Government,  that 
Protestant  Rayahs  (subjects)  can  live  in  this  country,  and  pursue  their 
lawful  callings,  and  at  the  same  time  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  conscience,  is  not  among  the  least  of  these  changes.' " 

**  From  this  period  the  principle  of  toleration  in  connexion  with  the 
Turkish  Government  has  been  steadily  advancing.  The  Sultan,  in  a 
speech  delivered  at  Adrianople  during  the  year  1846,  openly  declared 
that  difference  in  religion  is  a  matter  that  eonoems  only  the  consciences 
of  men,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  civil  position." 

**  The  right  to  enrol  themselves  as  members  of  a  Protestant  com- 
munity was  now  conceded  to  the  refwmed  $  and  Protestant  eongrega- 
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tions,  in  separation  firom  the  original  body,  were  soon  organized  at 
Constantinople,  Nicomedia,  Ada  Basar,  and  Trebixond." 

«  No  bishop  having  been  amongst  the  number  of  the  expelled,  these 
Protestant  congregations  are  at  present  divested  of  the  episcopal  order. 
The  first  Evangelical  Armenian  Church  vas  formed  at  Constantinople 
in  July  of  1846,  when  the  pastor  was  chosen  by  election ;  and  this  first 
Church  assumed  the  congregational  form,  a  type  which  has  been 
followed  by  the  congregations  which  have  been  gathered  at  other 
places.  The  American  missionaries  have  clearly  shown,  in  their  pro- 
ceedings with  reference  to  these  Oriental  Churches,  that  they  are 
infiuenced  by  no  narrow  or  sectarian  spirit.  Their  object  is  to  evan- 
gelise :  if  it  can  be  done  with  the  retention  of  the  ancient  forms  of 
church  government,  well— and  on  this  principle  they  are  now  con- 
ducting their  operations  among  the  Nestorians." 

"  We  shall  venture  to  trace  die  work  amongst  the  Armenians  in  some 
of  the  many  points  of  interest  which  present  themselves.** 

'<  At  Beirut,  a  VartabM  named  Pedros,  who  had  been  expelled  from 
Constantinople  by  the  Armenian  Patriarch,  undertook  the  office  of 
colporteur,  and  soon  afterwards  set  out  for  Aleppo  and  Aintab,  carrying 
witii  him  four  boxes  of  books,  consisting  principally  of  the  Armeno- 
Turkish  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  His  sale  at  both  places  was  con- 
siderable, and  in  this  work  he  persevered  during  the  years  1845  and 
1846.  On  his  first  visit  to  Aintab  he  was  received  as  the  Bishop's 
guest,  and  had  firee  intercourse  with  the  people ;  but  his  second  visit 
was  on  the  entreaty  of  a  few  persons  who  had  become  enlightened  by 
the  perusal  of  Armeno-Turkish  books,  and  who  urged  it  on  him  as  a 
duty,  that,  as  he  had  furnished  them  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their 
vernacular  language,  he  ought  now  to  visit  them,  and  help  them  in 
their  search  after  Gospel  truth,  as  their  confidence  in  their  old  way 
was  completely  shaken.  Thus  the  numbers  of  inquirers  increased,  and 
many  were  fully  awakened  to  the  corruptions  of  the  Armenian  Church* 
The  ecclesiastics,  alarmed,  succeeded  in  effecting  the  expulsion  of  the 
first  Vartab^d,  and  of  a  second,  by  whom  he  had  been  followed,  and 
who  had  boldly  exposed,  before  large  congregations,  the  uselessness  of 
confession  to  the  priest,  and  the  sin  of  worshipping  saints,  and  makmg 
pictures  of  God.  But  this,  instead  of  overpowering  the  Protestant 
party,  made  them  more  determined;  and  a  document,  signed  by 
eighty-two  heads  of  fitmilies,  was  forwarded  to  the  Americans,  request- 
ing that  a  missionary  might  be  sent  to  instruct  them  in  the  way  of  life." 

<'  The  first  missionary  reached  Aintab  in  the  spring  of  1847,  and 
before  the  dose  of  the  next  year,  the  American  Board  of  Missions 
decided  to  regard  this  city  as  the  centre  of  future  operations  on  behalf 
of  Southern  Turkey.    In  March,  1849,  the  congregation,  which  had 
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been  constantly,  although  slowly,  increasing,  numbered  one  hundred 
adults;  and  this  small  body,  undeterred  by  its  apparent  weakness,  at 
once  assumed  the  aspect  and  bearing  of  a  Missionary  Church.  Acting 
in  the  communicative  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  its  members  diligently 
occupied  tfaemselTes  in  spreading  abroad  the  knowledge  of  salvation  by 
Christ" 

"  T6e  Aintab  Christians  resolved  to  go  forth  as  tradesmen,  and,  while 
they  wrought  at  their  trades,  like  Paul,  when, '  because  he  was  of  the 
same  craft,  he  abode  with'  AquUa  and  Priscilla,  'and  wrought:  for 
by  their  occupation  they  were  tentmakers,'  like  him,  also,  to  reason 
with  their  countrymen,  and  persuade  them  to  the  truth.  Their 
industrial  occupation  would  protect  them  from  the  charge  of  being 
vagabonds,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  the  way  of  ordinary  intercourse 
with  all  classes,  afford  to  them  the  very  opportunity  of  usefulness 
which  they  desired.  Accordingly,  five  brethren,  having  offered  them- 
selves for  this  work,  were  accepted  of  the  Church.  Two  were  desig- 
nated to  Oorfa,  in  Diarbekir,  two  to  Eillis,  and  one  to  Aleppo." 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  the  native  Evangelists  who  first  reached  these 
two  cities,  were  encouraged  and  countenanced  by  Mohammedans  in 
the  good  work  which  they  had  undertaken.  The  native  Christian 
who  went  to  Oorfa  was  met  on  the  fourth  day  after  his  arrival  by  a 
Mohammedan,  who,  when  he  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
object  of  his  coming,  went  round  himself  with  the  information  to  several 
Armenian  friends,  recommending  them  in  the  most  friendly  manner, 
if  they  were  desirous  of  knowing  what  Christ  had  indeed  taught,  to  go 
and  take  lessons  of  the  Protestant ;  and  he  was  in  consequence  visited 
by  two  priests  and  several  principal  men  of  the  place,  to  whom  he  had 
full  opportunity  of  explaining  the  alone  hope  for  sinful  man.  At 
Killis,  the  native  Evangelists,  having  been  ejected  from  their  lodgings 
by  the  Armenian  clergy,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Bishop  of  Aintab, 
were  enabled  to  hire  rooms  in  the  house  of  a  Mohammedan ;  and  on 
the  first  two  inquirers — one  a  Romanist  and  the  other  an  Armenian — 
uniting  with  them  in  the  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  prayer,  the 
Mohammedans  became  their  protectors,  and  exhorted  both  Arme- 
nians and  Romanists  to  forsake  their  idolatrous  practices,  and  listen  to 
the  Gospel  as  taught  by  Protestants.  It  has  been  one  of  the  most 
singular  and  interesting  phenomena  connected  with  this  remarkable 
movement  amongst  the  Armenians  throughout  the  Turkish  empire, 
that  Mohammedans  have  been  often  found  to  interpose  on  the  part  of 
the  persecuted  Protestants,  and  shield  them  from  the  anger  of  their 
own  ignorant  countrymen." 

'*  The  presence  of  the  native  brother  at  Aleppo  did  not  long  escape 
the  notice  of  the  Bishop,  and  before  the  expiration  of  a  month  a  pro- 
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damation  was  imied,  denouneiiig  him  as  an  Aintab  Protestant,  and 
prohibiting  the  Armenians  firom  holding  any  interooUTBe  with  him; 
but  he  was  enabled  to  keep  his  ground,  and  in  May,  1848,  American 
miasionaries  were  stationed  in  that  dty.  It  was  then  computed  to 
contain  80,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  20,000  were  professing  Christians 
of  various  nations,  languages,  and  sects.  Here  the  Arabic,  the  spoken 
Iflii^a^  of  Syria,  the  Turkish,  the  language  of  the  districts  of  the 
north,  meet  as  on  common  ground,  the  latter  being  in  most  general 
use.  Of  the  Christian  sects,  the  Papal  Christians  are  the  most  numer- 
ous, amounting  to  no  feweif  than  17,500." 

'*  On  the  maintenance  of  the  system  of  ceremonial  observances  the 
priests  chiefly  depend  for  the  means  of  support  The  priesthood, 
therefore,  is  their  trade,  their  merchandise  being  the  souls  of  men ; 
and  many  are  ready  to  say,  *  Put  me,  I  pray  thee,  into  one  of  the 
priests'  oflices,  that  I  may  eat  a  piece  of  bread.'  When  once  estab- 
lished in  their  place,  they  are  imagined  to  possess  more  than  ordinary 
power.  They  can  remit  or  retain  sin,  change  bread  into  flesh  and 
blood,  and  dispense  with  wine  in  the  celebration  of  mass.  They 
attend  at  the  confessional,  chant  in  church  in  an  unknown  language, 
herald  the  mandates  of  the  Patriarch,  and  execute  the  orders  of  the 
Bishop ;  and«  with  a  seal  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  keep  watch  around 
the  dwellings  of  all  those  who  manifest  a  desire  to  know  the  Truth."  * 

**  The  inhabitants  of  Aleppo  are  remarkable  for  their  social  disposi- 
tions and  habits.  Much  of  their  time  is  spent  in  social  interviews  and 
mterchange  of  visits.  '  They  frequent  the  gardens  and  other  places  of 
recreation  and  amusement,  where  they  may  be  found  at  almost  all 
hours,  especially  towards  evening,  seated  in  small  companies  on  the 
ground,  and  they  are  very  aAtble  and  courteous  to  strangers.  They 
love  friendly  disputation,  are  shrewd  and  ingenious  in  argument,  and 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  and  mingle  with  them.' " 

<*  Yet  at  none  of  the  cities  to  which  we  have  referred  has  Truth  met 
with  so  determinate  an  opposition  as  at  Aleppo.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  have  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  ordered  all  Protestant 
books,  all  Bibles  from  Protestant  presses,  &c.,  to  be  burned,  destroyed, 
or  delivered  into  their  hands,  while  those  who  neglected  to  obey  the 
mandate  have  been  threatened  with  excommunication.  It  was  found 
impracticable  to  keep  open  a  schooL  Private  influence  and  persuasion 
were  incessantly  employed  to  turn  away  every  ear  from  hearing  the 
message  of  Ood's  mercy  in  Christ;  and  if  any  persisted  in  seeking 
instruction,  annoyances  and  persecutions  of  every  possible  kind  were 
heaped  upon  them.  Not  that  the  missionaries  have  been  altogether 
without  encouragement  '  A  few  weeks  since,'  writes  Mr.  Ford,  <  on 
•  «  The  Miislonsry  Herald  *'  (Boston,  U.S.)  for  SepL,  p.  S2a 
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the  first  Sabbath  of  June,  it  wag  our  deHgfatfol  priTile|;e  to  wdcome 
three  of  our  congfregation  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Tisible  Church, 
and  to  the  table  of  the  Lord,  on  profession  of  their  frith,  in  the  nsoal 
ibrm  of  the  Chnrehes  at  home/" 

^  But  in  other  directions  besides,  the  light  from  Atntab  had  extended 
itself.  Northward,  at  the  city  of  Diarbekir,  a  spirit  of  inquiry  had 
been  awakened,  in  the  first  instance  hy  the  visit  of  a  pious  native  from 
Erzeroum,  with  a  liberal  supply  of  books,  and  then  by  similar  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  Aintab  brethren.  The  city,  important  in  itself  from 
the  large  niunber  of  nominal  Christians  resident  there,  amounting  in 
all — ^Armenians,  Syrian  Christians,  Chaldeans,  Armenian  Catholics, 
and  Greeks— to  about  12,000,  is  rendered  still  more  so  from  its  central 
position,  connecting  Mosul  with  Aintab  and  Aleppo,  and  Bagdad  with 
Constantinople.  Situated  on  the  west  hAvk  of  die  Tigris,  it  has  an 
extensive  trade,  and  much  intercourse  with  the  surrounding  country, 
and  IB  frequented  by  traders  from  the  various  regions  of  Mesopotamia 
and  Armenia.  Here  the  Syrian  Christians  are  found  in  considerable 
numbers,  amongst  whom  missionary  efforts  have  made  less  progress 
than  amongst  the  Armenians  and  Nestorians." 

"  This  place  was  visited  in  1849  by  the  American  Missionary  Schndder, 
and  a  native  brother  from  Aintab  was  left  there  by  him,  whom  the 
ecclesiastioal  party  vainly  endeavoured  to  expel ;  and  there  the  work, 
amidst  much  opposition,  has  continued  to  progress." 

"  Many  other  places  are  referred  to  in  the  details  of  the  American 
Missionaries  as  characterized  by  movements  of  a  similar  nature,  more 
or  less  developed.  To  the  eastward,  Mosul ;  the  province  of  Geghis,  in 
the  Pashalic  of  Diarbekir,  containing  12,000  to  15,000  Armenians; 
and,  further  to  the  north-east,  Erzeroum,  the  largest  city  and  bulwark 
of  Turkish  Armenia;  Besne,  to  the  south  of  Mount  Taurus;  and 
Arabkir,  between  Besne  and  Erzengan.  To  the  north-west  of  Aintab, 
Marash :  and  directly  north  from  Marash,  Sivas ;  and  beyond  that 
again,  Tokat :  then  Kesarieh  (OEesarea),  forming  an  angle  to  the  west 
with  Sivas  and  Marash ;  and  on  the  southern  coast,  Adana  and  Tarsus. 
These,  with  the  localities  already  mentioned^Nicomedia,  Broosa, 
Trebizond,  Moosh — ^present  a  field  indeed,  of  great  magnitude  and 
importance.  After  reviewing  it  on  the  map,  our  readers  will  be  pre- 
pared to  coincide  with  our  Catechist,  Mr.  Sandreczki,  in  the  following 
remarks,  the  result  of  his  own  personal  observation : — 

*' '  It  seems  that  the  Lord  has  chosen  this  people  to  become  a  light  in 
the  darkness;  a  light,  not  only  to  their  own  benighted  Christian 
countrymen,  but  also  to  the  Mohammedans,  and  especially  to  the 
Osmanlis,  whose  language  is,  in  many  parts,  almost  the  only  one  they 
speak.    The  stir  is  a  general  one.    Besides  the  above-mentioned 
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places,  there  are  many  others  where  inquirers  have  risen  through  the 
agency  of  teachers  or  colporteurs  sent  out  by  the  Americans,  and  now 
begin  to  hold  prayer-meetings.' " 

In  the  early  part  of  1850,  the  American  missionaries  reported  the 
commencement  of  religious  inquiry  amongst  the  Greeks  at  Constan- 
tinople. Several  of  them,  both  men  and  women,  were  in  regular 
attendance  on  a  special  Sunday  service,  which  had  been  opened  on 
their  behalf,  coming,  for  this  purpose,  a  distance  of  from  three  to  five 
and  even  six  miles ;  and  hopes  were  entertained  that  a  true  work  of 
grace  had  been  begun  in  the  breasts  of  more  than  one  of  the  little 
company.  The  Rev.  H.  J.  Van  Lennep,  in  a  letter  dated  Constanti- 
nople, July  20, 1850,  thus  refers  to  the  probable  origin  of  this  move- 
ment : — 

"  The  movement  among  the  Greeks  dates  as  far  back  as  the  great 
persecution  of  the  Evangelical  Armenians.  Before  that  time,  how- 
ever, there  were  indications  of  a  change.  The  Bibles  that  have  been 
distributed  to  them,  and  the  light  brought  firom  Europe  by  many  of 
their  countrymen,  have  loosened  the  foundations  of  superstition,  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  better  portion  of  the  nation  have  sighed  for 
a  reformation.  The  example  given  by  the  Armenians  of  suffering  for 
conscience'  sake,  and  the  sight,  ever  since  placed  before  the  world,  of 
a  truly  Christian  Church,  have  produced  a  deep  impression  on  many 
minds.  Formerly  they  could  easily  be  kept  from  attending  our 
services.  Now  the  anathemas  of  the  priests  have  lost  their  power; 
and,  whatever  they  may  do,  they  cannot  prevent  a  goodly  number 
from  attending  our  worship.  They  have  already  tried  their  best,  and 
have  failed."  • 

Persecution  in  several  instances,  before  the  issuing  of  the  late 
firman,  had  been  tried,  but  ineffectually.  The  Greek  Patriarch  had 
attempted  to  accomplish  the  banishment  of  one  of  these  inquirers,  but 
unsuccessfully;  while  the  display  of  bitter  hostility  induced  the  wife 
and  children  of  the  man,  who  had  not  previously  joined  with  him,  to 
unite  themselves  to  the  Protestant  community.  **  There  is,"  writes 
the  Rev.  G.  W.  Wood,  March  14, 1850,  "  a  spirit  abroad*  if  we  do  not 
greatly  mistake,  such  as  has  not  before  been  seen  among  the  Greeks 
of  Constantinople.  It  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  mighty  obstacles 
oppose  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  among  them.  They  are  the  same 
proud,  self-sufficient,  sensual  people  that  their  fathers  were  1800 
years  ago — caring  only  for  this  world,  wise  in  their  own  conceit,  con- 
temptuous of  others,  and  banded  together,  as  with  bands  of  iron,  to 
resist  all  attempts  at  the  introduction  of  another  faith  among  them. 
Yet  let  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  descend  upon  them,  and  glorious  will 
•  <*  The  Missionary  Hersld  "  (Boston,  U.  S.)  for  November,  1850,  p.  381. 
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be  the  working  of  his  power!    May  we  not  hope  to  see  it  in  our 
day?''^ 

The  creation  of  a  Protestant  bishopric  at  Jerusalem  about  the  same 
time  that  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  moye  the  ruler  of  the  Turkish  empire 
to  put  down  all  religious  persecution  against  the  Christians  and  to  grant 
them  full  liberty  of  conscience,  was  a  most  significant  and  important 
event  It  is  a  measure  that  has  already,  especially  under  the  direction 
of  the  present  wise  and  devoted  prelate,  produced  most  happy  and 
encouraging  results ;  for  Bishop  Gobat  writes :  "  There  is  almost  a 
general  movement  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  by  no  means,  however, 
exclusively  religious."  Small  Protestant  communities  have  been 
formed  at  Jerusalem,  Jaffa,  Bethlehem,  Nablous,  and  Nazareth,  and 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  have  increased  their  missionary 
agency  in  Palestine  by  the  addition  of  two  ordained  and  one  lay 
agent.  The  congregation  of  Protestant  converts  at  Nablous  amounts 
now  to  two  hundred.  The  Arabic  translation  of  our  Prayer-book,  by 
the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  is  found  a  most  useful  work,  and 
very  acceptable  to  the  people,  who  are  accustomed  to  a  liturgy. 

The  most  friendly  understanding  exists  between  the  members 
of  the  Jerusalem  Mission  and  the  American  missionaries  in  Syria, 
who  cordially  co-operate  with  one  another  in  the  advancement  of  the 
Saviour's  kingdom  in  those  regions.  The  labours  of  the  American 
Mission  of  Beyrout  have  been  blessed  with  remarkable  success  in 
the  establishment  of  a  Protestant  congregation  and  schools  at  Beyrout 
and  Hasbeiya,  and  in  the  awakening  of  a  desire  for  scriptural  light 
among  the  people  in  several  other  parts  of  the  Lebanon.  They 
have  also  rendered  much  service  by  the  great  number  of  books  issued 
from  their  printing  office.  A  very  interesting  religious  movement 
has  manifested  itself  at  Damascus,  under  the  joint  influence  of 
American  missionaries  and  of  a  missionary  sent  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  north  of  Lreland ;  a  respectable  Protestant  congregation 
has  been  formed  and  a  school  opened. 

The  American  Board  of  Missions  has  increased  its  former  mis- 
sionary staff  among  the  Nestorians,  and  established  two  stations, — one 
among  the  independent  mountaineers,  and  another  for  the  Nes- 
torians in  the  district  of  Oroomiah.  Their  plan  of  operations  con- 
sists in  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  vernacular  tongue, 
the  circulation  of  tracts,  establishment  of  schools,  and  preaching  the 
Gospel.  They  endeavour  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  clergy  in 
these  proceedings,  and  the  accounts  received  of  the  progress  of  the 
people  in  scriptural  and  spiritual  knowledge  are  very  cheering,  not- 
withstanding all  the  opposition  of  Popish  Jesuits  and  Russian  agents. 
*  Ibid.,  June,  1850,  p.  209. 
3  H 
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'They  have  sent  an  intelligent  and  pious  Nestorian  youth  as  a  free 
pupil  to  the  Malta  Protestant  Collegei  to  be  educated  as  a  missionary. 

The  following  testimony  of  the  Rev.  N.  Benjamin,  to  the  fact  of 
the  exertions  of  the  Protestants  haying  successfully  checked  the 
increase  of  Popery  in  several  districts,  is  most  encouraging : — 

**  But  I  cfumot  refrain  from  afiuding  to  one  fiict  of  general  notoriety  and 
of  great  importance,  which  is,  that  the  cironlation  of  the  Word  of  Grod,  and 
the  preralenoe  of  Evangolioal  sentiments  in  the  Armenian  nation,  have 
already  put  an  effectnal  stop  to  the  influence  of  Bomanizing  agendee  among 
this  people.  For  a  great  number  of  years  the  Papists  have  been  labouring, 
as  you  are  aware,  with  ceaseless  activity,  and  by  deep-laid  plans,  to  gain 
over  to  their  Church  the  Armenian  nation.  And  they  had  every  prospect 
of  entire  success  in  these  schemes.  It  is  a  common  remark,  made  not  only 
by  Protestant  Armenians,  but  by  persons  still  in  the  Armenian  Church,  that 
if  the  Protestant  reformation  had  not  commenced  in  this  empire  as  it  did, 
half  the  Armenian  nation,  or,  as  some  say,  the  whole,  would  ere  this  have 
become  Boman  Catholic.  Now,  as  I  before  said,  this  tendency  has  wholly, 
and,  I  trust,  for  ever  stopped ;  and  those  very  persons  in  the  Armenian 
Church,  who  but  a  few  years  ago  were  combined  with  Papists  in  exertions 
to  keep  out  Protestantism,  are  now  ready  to  co-operate  with  Protestants  in 
the  conflict  with  Popery.  These  things  are  wonderful  in  our  eyes,  and  con- 
strain XU9  to  bow  down  in  humble  adoration  of  that  sovereign  and  omni- 
potent grace  which  can  so  mould  the  hearts  and  the  purposes  of  men." 

According  to  the  latest  accounts  received,  the  reformation  is  steadily 
progressing  almost  everywhere  in  Syria,  central  Asia,  and  European 
Turkey,  notwithstanding  frequent  opposition,  especially  on  the  part  of 
the  established  Christian  priesthood.  At  Aintab,  in  Asia  Minor,  the 
congregation  is  reported  to  number  from  600  to  800  members.  The 
number  of  labourers,  however,  is  sadly  disproportionate  to  the  urgent 
demands  of  the  people  for  churches,  preachers,  and  schools. 

The  American  Missions  in  the  East  far  exceed,  in  the  number  of 
their  agents  and  in  the  amount  of  their  expenditure,  those  of  any  other 
country,  the  annual  sum  spent  by  them  for  several  years  being 
15,000/.  The  assistance  supplied  at  present  from  England  to  this 
great  work  is  as  follows : — The  Church  Missionary  Society  employs 
five  ordained  and  fourteen  lay  agents ;  the  Jews  Society,  eight  ordained 
and  twenty  lay  agents ;  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has 
one  ordained  and  one  lay  travelling  agent. 

The  latest  measure  undertaken  in  England  for  the  promotion  of  the 
religious  and  social  regeneration  of  the  nations  of  the  East  has  been 
the  foundation  of  the  Protestant  College  at  Malta,  having  for  its  object 
the  education  of  a  native  mission aey  agency.  The  founders  of  this 
Institution  were  induced  to  consider  this  plan  the  best  that  could 
be  adopted,  in  consequence  of  the  many  obvious  advantages  of  a 
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NATIVE  oyer  a  Eusofsan  agency,  a  fact  fully  jxroyed  by  the  great* 
suooess  of  the  American  missionaries,  whose  chief  occupation  has  been 
the  training  up  of  native  agents.  The  objects  and  advantages  of  the 
Malta  College  will,  however,  be  best  explained  by  the  following 
extracts  from  its  Prospectus,  which  has  been  given  at  length  in  the 
introduction  :— 

"  1.  The  object  of  the  Malta  College  is  thus  briefly  expreesed  in  the  first 
Article  of  its  Constitution : — ^The  fbbe  bdttcation  op  natives  pbom  the 

SIFFESENT  BBOIONS  OP  THE  EaST,  AS  laSSIONABISS,  SCRIPTTTBE-BEADEBS, 
SCHOOLMASTEBS,  AITD  INTEBFBETEBS. 

"  2.  The  nations,  for  whose  regeneration  the  College  has  been  founded, 
include  oke  HuimBEi)  millions  of  people  (exclusive  of  the  East  Indies  and 
China) ;  and  the  agency  now  employed  amongst  them,  amounts  only  to 
three  missionaries  for  every  two  miUions.  It  is  therefore  considered,  that  in 
order  to  provide  a  natiyb  agency  in  any  degree  adequate  to  the  uigent 
destitution  of  these  long-negleoted  nations,  it  will  be  desirable  to  admit  at 
least  ONE  HUNDBED  Obibntalb  into  the  College.  The  average  cost  for  the 
maintenance  and  instmction  of  each  pupil  at  Malta,  is  40^.  a-year,  or  about 
half  the  cost  of  a  similar  education  in  England. 

"  8.  The  necessity  for  a  gr<dwtou9  education  arises  from  the  fact,  that 
very  few  of  the  Orientals  are  able  to  pay,  and  those  who  have  the  means  are 
not  usually  the  most  inctined  to  devote  themselves  to  missionaiy  pursuits. 
No  MiaMnarff  College  f»  JSwrope  %»  eetf-eupporiing. 

**  4.  The  present  condition  of  the  natives  inhabiting  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  Mediteonranean,  is  alike  interesting  and  criticaL  It  is  characterized  by 
a  general  spirit  of  inquiry  on  religious  subjects,  and  a  pervading  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  old  systems,  whether  of  Mohammedan  superstition, 
or  debased  Christianity. 

'*  5.  There  is  a  most  urgent  want  of  qualified  native  misbionaby  agents 
for  the  wide  fields  of  labour  opening  throughout  every  district  of  the  East ; 
and  if  the  Committee  can  obtain  the  frmds  required  for  the  full  accomphsh- 
ment  of  their  design,  the  Malta  Pbotestant  College  wiil  become  an 

IICPOBTANT   ATTXILIABY   TO    ALL    OUB    MiSSIONABY    SOOIETIES,    A    GBEAT 

NTTBSEBY  AND  STOBEHOUSE,  whcncc  they  may  be  provided  with  native 
labourers  of  every  description,  educated  at  a  small  cost ;  exempt  from  the 
diseases  to  which  persons  not  acclimatized  in  hot  countries  are  liable,  and 
enjoying  all  the  advantages  connected  with  an  acquaintance  with  the  Oriental 
languages,  manners,  and  customs. 

*'  6.  13ie  Committee  of  the  Malta  College  desire  to  send  out  annually 
from  PTFTBEN  to  rFWENTY  qualified  labourers,  after  going  through  a  course 
of  education,  lasting,  on  an  average,  six  years.  But,  in  order  to  carry  out 
this  design,  the  Institution  requires  a  permanent  income  of  4^000/.  a-year, 
whi<di  can  only  be  secured  by  annitaXi  sttbscbiptions. 

"  8.  A  school  of  paying  pupils,  for  the  education  of  the  Europeans  in  the 
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^Bast,  and  of  the  wealth/  Orientals,  has  been  added  aa  an  AmsaHMfy  braneh 
of  the  College^  and  is  aelf-sapportuig.  l^ia  achool,  although  of  aeoondarj 
importance  in  the  plana  of  the  Committee,  materiallj  promotes  their  great 
miflsionarj  work,  in  assisting  the  training  of  the  Orientals;  and  a  mis- 
sionaiy  spirit  has  already  been  imbibed  by  some  of  the  most  gifted 
European  pupils." 

The  Malta  College  aims  at  becoming  not  only  a  great  Missionary 
Institution,  where  sound  religious  and  general  instruction  may  be 
obtained  in  all  the  specified  branches  of  study,  but  where,  also,  that 
instruction  may  be  communicated  in  the  best  and,  both  as  regards  time 
and  expense,  the  most  economical  manner ;  an  Institution  in  which  the 
difficult  art  of  teaching  may  itself  be  continually  studied,  practised,  and 
even  improved.  Young  men  will  be  selected  as  free  pupils  from  the 
East ;  a  few  also  will  be  sent  from  England,  who,  commended  for  their 
piety  and  ability  to  teach,  may  by  their  example  and  conduct  be 
expected  to  exercise  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  Orientals.  It 
may  thus  be  hoped,  that,  after  some  time,  the  Institution  will 
supply  a  band  of  young  men  qualified  to  be  eminently  useful  as  natiye 
missionaries,  Scripture-readersi  schoolmasters,  interpreters,  Govern- 
ment agents,  physicians,  lawyers,  merchants,  &c.  With  regard  to 
schoolmasters,  the  cent&al  Institution  will  materially  help  in 
procuring  them  suitable  maintenance  and  employment  in  the  numerous 
BEANCH  SCHOOLS  established  in  connexion  with  it  throughout  the 
East.  The  Committees  of  the  local  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
be  much  assisted  in  finding  well  qualified  persons  for  that  office. 

When  an  education  higher  than  that  given  in  the  elementary  school 
shall  be  required,  parents  may  transfer  their  children,  after  the  age 
of  eight,  to  the  College  at  Malta ;  and  those  among  the  native  pupils, 
who  have  given  sufficient  proof  of  superior  capacity  and  good  con- 
duct to  hold  out  a  fair  promise  of  future  usefulness,  can  be  selected  as 
FBEE  pupils.  A  great  advantage  of  this  arrangement  will  be  to 
secure  such  a  uniformity  in  the  principles  of  teaching  between  the 
elementary  schools  and  the  central  Institution  as  will  be  highly  favour- 
able to  the  progress  of  the  pupils. 

Few  things  are  more  wanted  everywhere  in  the  East  than  the  estab- 
lishment of  good  local  elementary  schools;  they  might  include  both 
sexes ;  and  the  good  they  are  capable  of  doing  is  incalculable.  The 
European  residents  are  generally  at  a  great  loss  how  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  their  children  until  they  are  old  enough  to  be  safely 
sent  to  schools  at  a  distance  from  home.  The  consequence  is,  that 
not  unfrequently,  the  important  first  period  of  life  is  wasted,  and  boys 
have  been  sent  to  the  Malta  School,  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  even 
sixteen,  unable  to  read  English  correctly ;  or,  in  some  cases,  they  are 
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placed  in  Roman  Catholic  ichools,  where  they  learn  little,  and  their 
religious  principles  are  tampered  with.  Another  great  advantage  of 
these  elementary  schools  wiU  he  to  supply  the  means  of  a  sound  reli- 
gious and  practical  education  for  the  children  of  European  artisans, 
and  for  those  of  an  inferior,  but  respectable,  class  of  Levantines,  who 
do  not  require  them  to  be  highly  educated,  and  cannot  afford  the 
expense  of  sending  them  to  school  at  any  great  distance.  In  some 
places,  such  as  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  &c.,  these  form  a  numerous 
class,  and  the  children  have  not  unfrequently  become  Roman  Catholics 
or  else  unprincipled  Infidels.  The  extent  of  the  work  to  be  done  has 
thus  been  shown,  and  a  definite  and  comprehensive  plan  for  its  acoom- 
pUshment  proposed. 
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When  visiting  the  once  glorious  regions  of  the  East, — 
tracing  the  deserted  sites  of  splendid  cities,  formerly  the 
capitals  of  mighty  empires,  beholding  the  ruins  of  magnifi- 
cent temples,  or  exploring  localities  associated  with  some 
of  tjie  most  stupendous  events  recorded  in  history, — it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  idea  both  of 
the  greatness  and  the  nothingness  of  man,  and  with  a  strong 
conviction  of  the  revealed  truth,  that  he  has  fallen  from  a 
higher  and  more  perfect  state  of  existence.  It  is  obvious, 
from  the  history  of  the  rise  of  nations  and  the  growth  of 
human  knowledge,  that  even  in  his  fallen  state  man  is 
still  possessed  of  an  amount  of  intellectual  power  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  attain  some  degree  of  greatness.  But 
the  invariable  decay  and  annihilation  of  the  mightiest 
empires,  imanswerably  prove  that  he  is  wanting  in  those 
great  moral  principles  which,  being  of  divine  origin,  are 
the  only  source  of  perfection  and  durability.  These  great 
principles  were  lost  when,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  and 
at  the  instigation  of  Satan,  man  rebelled  against  the 
sovereign  authority  of  God,  wishing  to  become,  as  it  were, 
a  God  unto  himself.  As  long  as  the  desire  of  power  and 
wealth  creates  a  necessity  for  exertion,  men  can  impose 
restraints,  dictated  by  self-interest  and  self-love,  upon  the 
indulgence  of  their  passions.  Several  nations,  such  as  the 
Assyrians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  have,  during  the  period 
of  their  rise,  exhibited  some  measure  of  public  virtue,  and 
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been  governed  by  certain  fixed  codes  of  morals ;  although^ 
as  remarked  by  St.  Augustine,  these,  being  in  their  essential 
nature  no  better  than  splendid  sins,  could  never  lead  to  a 
sound  and  lasting  state  of  social  welfare.  But  no  form  of 
political  government,  no  system  of  religious  belief,  no  code 
of  moral  ox  civil  law,  based  on  merely  human  principles^ 
has  ever  yet  been  found  capable  of  regulating  the  actions 
of  men,  so  as  permanently  to  secure  the  liberty,  peace, 
and  prosperity  of  nations,  and  preserve  them  from  a  more 
or  less  speedy  decay. 

The  abstract  speculations  both  of  ancient  and  modern 
democratic  politicians  upon  the  natural  rights  of  man, 
as  constituting  the  basis  of  civil  liberty,  are  the  effusions 
of  pure  folly.  The  human  race  has  been  in  open 
rebellion  against  the  sovereign  authority  of  their  Creator 
ever  since  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  will  not  have  God  to 
reign  over  them.  To  claim^  therefore,  natural  rights  for 
rebels, — to  assume  that  creatures  can  inherently  possess 
any  power,  independent  of  their  Creator,  "  in  whom  they 
live  and  move  and  have  their  being,"  is  an  absurd  and 
paradoxical  proposition,  involving  the  very  essence  of 
Atheism ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  God,  having  created  all 
things,  is  the  only  Being  that  can  claim  any  inherent 
rights,  the  most  undeniable  of  which  is  the  right  of 
exacting  from  all  his  creatures  an  entire  submission  to  his 
will. 

Rebellion  against  his  Creator,  as  it  was  man's  Jirst  and 
greatest  crime,  so  has  it  been  the  fruitful  parent  of 
all  other  crimes.  God  punished  man  for  his  rebellion 
by  leaving  him  for  a  time  to  govern  himself,  when  he 
soon  became  the  victim  of  his  perverted  will  and  depraved 
affections.  The  history  of  the  world  fully  demonstrates 
that  all  the  sin  and  misery  that  have  overi^read  and 
desolated  the  earth  since  the  fall, — that  all  the  cruelty, 
tyranny,  and  oppression,  exercised  by  man  over  his  fellow- 
men,  have  had  their  origin  in  the  unrestrained  indulgence 
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of  covetousness  and  ambition  ;  and  that^  in  fact^  selfish- 
ness and  PRIDE  are  the  great  principles  antagonistic  to,  and 
subversive  of,  all  public  liberty  and  national  happiness. 

Democrats  are  notoriously  the  most  self-willed  and 
unruly  of  all  tyrants,  the  fundamental  principle  of  demo- 
cracy claiming  for  every  individual  the  law  of  self-govern- 
ment, as  his  inherent,  natural  right.  The  Grecian  and 
Roman  republics  were  destroyed  by  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple, which,  under  the  guise  of  liberty,  is  the  essence 
of  licensed  selfishness.  Many  are  the  occasions  in  which 
men  of  deep  and  ambitious  designs  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  confusion  and  anarchy  introduced  by  democracy,  to 
raise  themselves  to  despotic  power;  the  people  gladly 
exchanging  the  intolerable  tyranny  of  many  rulers,  for 
that  of  one. 

After  nations  have  reached  a  high  degree  of  glory, 
power,  and  wealth,  their  rulers  having  obtained  all  the 
objects  which  they  coveted,  have,  with  few  exceptions, 
cast  off  even  the  semblance  of  morality  and  justice  they  may 
have  assumed  for  the  promotion  of  their  selfish  ends,  and, 
yielding  to  the  licentious  gratification  of  the  baser  pas- 
sions, have  plunged  into  the  greatest  excesses ;  the  people 
have  been  corrupted  by  the  example  of  their  rulers,  and 
licentiousness  has  abounded,  until  all  the  bonds  of  society 
have  become  loosened  and  the  national  fabric  has  crumbled 
to  pieces,  through  a  kind  of  moral  putrefaction.  Some- 
times the  people  have  been  goaded  into  rebellion  by  the 
cruel  oppression  of  their  rulers,  who,  enfeebled  both  in 
body  and  mind  by  sensuality,  have  no  longer  been  able 
to  keep  them  in  subjection ;  the  community  has  then 
broken  up,  through  internal  discord  and  anarchy,  or  else 
weakened  by  divisions,  it  has  fallen  a  prey  to  some  foreign 
conqueror. 

The  truth  of  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  inevitable 
decay  of  all  national  institutions  which  are  founded  only 
on  human  principles,  will  be  confirmed  by  the  following 
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description  of  the   causes  which   ultimately  led  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  empire  : — 

«  For  three  centuries,  luxury,  attended  by  every  abominable  vice 
that  can  be  conceived,  had  been  increasing  in  the  Roman  empire. 
There  want  not  lamentable  proofs  that  the  severe  satires  of  Juvenal 
were  but  too  well  founded.  All  flesh  had  cobrupted  theib  way. 
With  the  loss  of  civil  liberty,  even  the  old  Roman  virtues,  of  public 
spirit  and  magnanimity,  though  no  better,  as  Augustine  says,  than 
splendid  sins  in  their  nature,  had  vanished.  Civil  broils  and  distrac- 
tions continually  prevailed  for  the  greatest  part  of  this  period,  and 
increased  the  quantity  of  vice  and  misery.  The  best  time  was,  doubt- 
less, during  the  reigns  of  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  the  Antonines.  But, 
even  under  those  princes,  the  standard  of  virtue  was  extremely  low. 
The  most  scandalous  and  unnatural  vices  were  practised  without 
remorse.  Men  of  rank  either  lived  atheistically,  or  were  sunk  in  the 
deepest  superstition.  The  common  people  were  perfectly  ignorant. 
The  rich  domineered  over  the  poor,  and  wallowed  in  immense  opulence ; 
while  the  provinces  groaned  under  their  tyranny.  Philosophers,  with 
incessant  loquacity,  amused  their  scholars  with  harangues  concerning 
virtue,  but  they  neither  practised  it  themselves,  nor  imderstood  its  real 
nature.  By  far  the  largest  part  of  mankind,  namely,  the  slaves  and 
the  poor,  were  in  remediless  indigence :  no  methods  whatever  were 
devised  for  their  convenience  or  relief.  In  the  mean  time,  the  plea- 
surable amusements  of  men,  as  the  stage  and  the  amphitheatre,  were 
full  of  obscenity,  savageness,  and  cruelty. 

"  This  was  the  Roman  world.  We  know  much  leas  of  the  rest  of 
the  globe :  which,  however,  in  ferocious  wickedness  and  ignorance, 
was  sunk  much  deeper  than  the  nations  that  bowed  under  the  yoke  of 
the  Ceesars. 

"  Behold !  In  the  midst  of  all  this  chaos,  this  corruption,  and  this 
ignorance,  arose  out  of  Judea  a  light  of  doctrine  and  of  practice  singu- 
larly distinct  from  anything  that  was  then  in  existence !  A  number  of 
persons,  chiefly  of  low  life,  the  duBciples  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  live  as 
men  ought  to  do,  with  a  proper  contempt  of  this  vain  life,  with  the 
sincerest  and  most  steady  ambition  for  another.  They  prove  them- 
selves to  be  true  philosophers,  if  real  love  of  wisdom  be  allowed  to 
consist  in  the  justest  views  and  worship  of  their  Maker,  and  in  actual 
acquaintance  with  his  character,  in  real  moderation  of  their  passions 
and  desires,  and  in  unfeigned  benevolence  to  all  mankind,  even  to 
their  enemies. 

''  No  sound  rules  of  philosophixing  will  direct  ns  to  conclude  all  this 
to  have  been  of  man.    The  vr OSK  was  of  God :  and  this  effusion  of  his 
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Holy  Spirit  lasted  for  three  oenturiee,  debased  indeed  toward  the  end 
of  that  period,  but  not  entirely  extinguished.*'  * 

The  downfall  of  nations^  through  the  moral  corruption  of 
human  nature^  being  a  fact  incontrovertibly  established  by 
the  testimony  of  all  history^  what  becomes  of  tbe  Free- 
thinker's boastings  of  the  dignity^  natural  rights,  and 
perfectibility  of  man?  has  not,  on  the  contrary,  the 
most  learned  of  the  inspired  apostles,  poured  contempt 
upon  all  such  vain-glorying,  when  writing  to  the  highly 
polished  and  intellectual  Corinthians,  he  declared : — 

*'  The  foolishness  of  Qod  is  wiser  than  men ;  and  the  weakness  of  God 
is  stronger  than  men ...  for  Ood  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  wise ;  and  Ood  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of 
the  world  to  confound  the  things  that  are  mighty ;  and  base  things  of 
the  world,  and  things  which  are  despised,  hath  God  chosen,  yea,  and 
things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are:  that  no  flesh 
should  glory  in  his  presence.^f 

It  is  not  merely  the  recognition  of  Him  as  their  Creator, 
that  God  requires  of  men,  but  belief  in  Him  as  their 
reconqiled  Father,  through  the  atoning  and  all-sufficient 
righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  blessed  Redeemer.  It 
was  for  the  express  purpose  of  exhibiting  to  men  and 
angels,  through  the  wonderful  work  of  His  Church's 
redemption,  the  infinite  perfection  of  all  His  attributes, 
that  this  earth  and  its  inhabitants  were  created ;  and  what 
greater  evidence  of  sin,  ignorance,  and  folly  can  men  and 
nations  manifest,  than  to  live  in  the  constant  disregard, 
and  practical  denial  of  this  most  glorious  and  sacred  truth, 
— ^a  truth  distinctly  revealed  in  the  following,  and  various 
other  passages  of  God's  holy  Word : — 

"  And  to  make  all  men  see  what  is  the  fellowship  of  the  mystery, 
which  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  hath  been  hid  in  God,  who 
created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ :  to  the  intent  that  now  unto  the 
principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places  might  be  known  by  the 
Church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God,  according  to  the  eternal  purpose 
which  he  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. "J 

*  Milner's  "  Church  History,"  in  one  vol.,  p.  181. 
t  1  Cor.  L  25—29.  t  Vide  1  Peter  L  12. 
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**  Unto  whom  it  was  reyealed,  that  not  unto  themselyes,  but  unto  us 
they  did  minister  the  things,  which  are  now  reported  unto  you  by 
them  that  have  preached  the  Gospel  unto  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent 
down  from  heaven ;  which  things  the  angels  desire  to  look  into."  * 

When  men,  naturally  endowed  with  a  measure  of  bene- 
volence and  justice  have  been  invested  with  sovereign 
power,  their  Government  has  diffused  among  the  people 
the  blessings  of  comparative  order,  peace,  and  prosperity. 
Sovereigns  of  this  character  have  sometimes  been  raised 
up  by  God,  as  in  the  case  of  Cyrus,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  Divine  purposes*  But  the  number  of  such 
rulers  has  been  so  few,  as  to  form  an  exception  which 
proves  the  truth  of  the  general  rule,  that  the  moral  de- 
pravity of  man  in  his  unregenerate  state,  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  wasting  and  destruction  of  nations. 

It  has  thus  been  shown,  that  the  decay  of  all  the  great 
empires,  both  ancient  and  modem,  has  been  occasioned 
by  the  licentiousness  of  both  rulers  and  people;  and  that 
this  depravity  of  morals  has  been  the  necessary  result  of 
man's  having  lost  at  the  fall,  as  the  just  punishment  of  his 
rebellion,  that  principle  of  Divine  morality  which  had 
been  implanted  in  him,  when  **  God  created  man  in  his 
own  image."  f  Man  must  evidently  continue  the  degraded 
victim  of  sin  and  misery,  until  his  soul  has  been  purified 
from  the  deep  moral  taint  incurred  at  the  fall,  which  sinks 
him  below  even  the  brute  creation,  and  imtil  he  has  re- 
covered the  great  moral  element  which  was  then  destroyed. 
He  must  take  for  his  guidance  a  code  of  religious,  moral, 
and  social  laws  derived  from  a  higher  and  purer  source 
than  his  own  corrupt  heart;  this  has  mercifully  been 
provided  by  God,  in  the  blessed  gift  of  his  revealed  Word. 
Therein  is  contained  an  all-sufficient  remedy  for  his 
deliverance  from  the  degradation  of  the  fall, — ^a  glorious 
and  precious  promise  of  pardon  and  reconciliation  with 
God,  through  faith  in  the  atoning  sacrifice  and  mediation  of 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  a  new  birth  of  the  soul,  by 
*  Ephesians  iii.  9—11.  +  Qen.  L  27. 
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the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  unto  holiness  and  tme 
godliness.  This  Divine  remedy  operates  effectnally,  by 
renewing  the  heart,  subduing  the  passions,  and  giving 
a  right  direction  to  the  intellectual  faculties.  When  the 
love  and  fear  of  God  have  been  restored,  pride  and  selfish- 
ness are  rooted  out,  and  their  place  filled  by  the  royal  law, 
**  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.'* 

Tt  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  until  man  has  been 
delivered  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  Satan,  and  self,  by  the 
renewing  and  sanctifying  power  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
tjrranny  and  oppression  can  never  be  banished  from  the 
world,  nor  can  a  remedy  be  provided  against  the  decay  of 
nations. 

The  whole  law  is  summed  up  in  the  two  great  com- 
mandments ;  while  the  first  prepares  man  for  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  heavenly  state,  the  other  enjoins  all  those  social 
virtues  which  alone  can  bind  harmoniously  together  the 
various  classes  of  men  in  a  nation,  and  especially  inculcates 
that  principle  of  forbearance  and  self-control,  that  mutual 
regard  for  each  other's  good,  which  powerfully  tends  to 
secure  the  combination  of  a  due  reverence  for  authority, 
with  an  intelligent  love  of  liberty.  From  no  other  source 
than  from  the  all-powerful  influence  of  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  of  the  Bible  can  such  happy  results  be 
derived;  and  there  exists  no  other  solid  foundation  for 
the  enjoyment  of  a  sound,  rational,  and  lasting  state  of 
national  freedom  and  happiness.  The  Word  of  God 
abounds  in  declarations  and  promises  to  this  effect,  of 
which  the  following  are  a  few  : — "  The  law  of  the  spirit  of 
life  in  Chri3t  Jesus,  hath  made  me  free  from  the  law  of 
sin  and  death."  ♦  "  If  the  Son  therefore  shall  make  you 
free,  you  shall  be  free  indeed." f  "  And  ye  shall  know 
the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  J  "  He 
hath  sent  me  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives."  § 
**  Being  then  made  free  from  sin,  ye  became  the  servants 

•  Rom.  Tiii.  2.      t  John  viu.  36.      t  John  viii.  32.      $  Isa.  Izi.  1. 
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of  righteousness."^     **  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation, 
but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people."  f 

The  testimony  of  the  Bible  further  proves  the  utter 
unsoundness  of  the  favourite  Infidel  principle  which  is  con- 
tinually put  forth  by  modem  Liberals^  that  religion  has 
nothing  to  do  with  politics,  and  only  concerns  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  individuals.  According  to  this  dangerous  fig- 
ment, God  takes  no  cognizance  of  the  affairs  and  destinies 
of  man  in  his  aggregate  capacity,  but  is  to  be  banished 
from  the  legislative  assemblies  and  executive  councils  of  a 
nation.  Setting  aside  the  absurdity  of  such  an  opinion, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  reason,  its  falsehood  is  most  fully  ex- 
posed by  the  following  declarations  of  the  Word  of  God : — 

"  By  me  kings  reign,  and  princes  decree  justice."  % 

"  For  promotion  cometh  neither  from  the  east,  nor  from  the  west, 
nor  from  the  south.  But  God  is  the  judge;  he  putteth  down  one,  and 
setteth  up  another."  § 

**  God  standeth  in  the  congregation  of  the  mighty ;  he  judgeth 
among  the  gods."  || 

**  And  at  the  end  of  the  days  I  Nebuchadnezzar  lifted  up  mine  eyes 
unto  heaven,  and  mine  understanding  returned  unto  me,  and  I  blessed 
the  most  High,  and  I  praised  and  honoured  Him  that  liveth  for  ever, 
whose  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion,  and  his  kingdom  is  from 
generation  to  generation:  And  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are 
reputed  as  nothing:  and  he  doeth  according  to  his  will  in  the  army 
of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth :  and  none  can  stay 
his  hand,  or  say  unto  him,  What  doest  thou  P  "  ^ 

**  Thus  saith  the  Lord ;  For  three  transgressions  of  Damascus,  and 
for  four,  I  will  not  turn  away  the  punishment  thereof;  because  they  have 
threshed  Oilead  with  threshing  instruments  of  iron :  But  I  will  send  a 
fire  into  the  house  of  Hazael,  which  shall  devour  the  palaces  of  Ben- 
hadad.  I  will  break  also  the  bar  of  Damascus,  and  cut  oiF  the 
inhabitant  of  the  plain  of  Aven,  and  him  that  holdeth  the  sceptre  from 
the  house  of  Eden :  and  the  people  of  Syria  shall  go  into  captivity 
unto  Kir,  saith  the  Lord."  •• 

Similar  judgments  against  various  nations  for  their  sins 

•  Eom.  vi.  18.  t  I*rov-  xiv.  34.  %  l^«>v.  viiL  16, 

§  Ps.  Ixxv.  6,  7.  II  Ps.  Ixxxu.  1.  f  Daniel  iv.  34,  35. 

••  Amos  i.  3—5. 
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are  prophetically  denounced  by  the  Prophet  Jeremiahi 
from  the  forty-eighth  to  the  fifty-second  chapters.  The 
testimony^  also,  contained  in  the  Apostle's  exhortation, 
should  be  sufficient  to  convince  the  most  blind  and  incre- 
dulous on  this  subject : — 

"  Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers.  For  there  ia 
no  power  but  of  God:  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God. 
WhoBoeTer  therefore  reaisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of 
God :  and  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation.  For 
rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil.  Wilt  thou  then 
not  be  afraid  of  the  power  ?  do  that  which  is  good,  and  thou  shalt  have 
praise  of  the  same :  For  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good. 
But  if  thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid :  for  he  beareth  not  the 
sword  in  vain :  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute 
wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil.''  * 

One  of  Christ's  designations  in  Scripture  is,  "The 
Desire  of  all  nations;"  for  nations,  as  well  as  indi- 
yiduals,  will  find  that  conformity  to  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  his  Gospel,  as  their  only  Divine  rule  of  faith 
and  practice,  is  the  true  source  of  happiness,  peace,  and 
lasting  prosperity. 

The  true  principles  of  civil  liberty  were  unknown  in  the 
world  until  the  law  of  brotherly  love  was  introduced  by 
Christianity;  and  no  country  has  ever  so  richly  enjoyed 
the  blessings  of  Christian  freedom  as  England,  under 
the  mild,  equitable  sway  of  her  Protestant  constitution. 
The  sole  reason  of  this  has  been,  that  that  constitution 
was  essentially  based  by  our  great  Protestant  statesmen  on 
the  pure  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Bible,  special  care 
having  been  taken  by  them  to  reject  and  protest  against 
all  Popish  and  Infidel  admixtures.  The  Word  of  Ood 
was  thus  adopted  as  the  Divine  rule  op  faith  and 
PRACTICE  for  the  British  nation,  both  in  its  individual 
and  collective  capacity.  While  other  nations  have  been 
desirous  of  copying  our  constitution,  they  have  overlooked 
the  important  fact  of  the  immutable  foundation,  on 
*  Romans  ziii.  I — 1. 
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whicli  it  has  been  raised,  and  hence  has  arisen  their  dis- 
appointment in  not  reaping  the  same  happy  results.  How 
gratifying  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  friends  of  true 
freedom  and  progress,  that  the  exertions  made  of  late 
years  by  this  Protestant  nation,  for  the  benefit  and 
amelioration  of  other  countries,  have  been  mainly  cha- 
racterized by  the  diffusion  and  maintenance  of  those 
Christian  principles  to  which  she  owes  her  own  pros- 
perity and  independence.  The  records  of  her  Missions 
bear  ample  testimony  that  her  labours  abroad  are  blessed, 
and  at  home  she  is  daily  realizing  in  the  face  of  the 
world  the  fulfilment  of  the  Lord's  promise,  "  He  that 
watereth,  shall  be  watered  also  himself,"  and  *'  them  that 
honour  me  I  will  honour." 

It  has  been  the  great  object  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Malta  College  to  extend  to  the  degenerate,  though  once 
^orious  nations  of  the  East,  the  blessings  enjoyed  by  Great 
Britain,  under  her  Bible  Constitution.  Thousands  of 
our  ancestors  sacrificed  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the 
attempt  to  replant  the  Banner  of  the  Cross  in  the  East ; 
enormous  treasures  were  wasted,  and  rivers  of  blood  shed 
by  our  brave  Crusaders,  under  the  mistaken  belief  that 
the  religion  of  Christ  could  be  established  by  the  sword. 
May  we  not  hope  to  see  some  of  the  same  earnest  zeal 
rekindled  in  the  present  day,  and  the  Christian  com- 
munity aroused  to  renew  their  efforts,  though  under 
better  direction,  for  the  attainment  of  the  same  glorious 
end  ?  They  have  only  to  substitute  for  the  carnal  weapons 
formerly  used  in  this  holy  warfare,  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of  God,  and  they  may  con- 
fidently expect,  upon  the  sure  promise  of  that  same 
Spirit,  that,  by  trusting  in  his  strength,  they  shall  obtain 
a  peaceful  triumph,  without  any  infliction  of  human  suf- 
fering, and  at  an  infinitely  less  expenditure  of  treasure. 

May  it  not  therefore  be  hoped,  that  the  British  public, 
and,  indeed,  that  the  Christian  of  every  country,  who  feels 
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he  is  bound  to  do  good  as  he  has  opportunity  given  him, 
will  consider  whether  this  is  not  the  time,  and  this  a  favour- 
able occasion,  to  unite  in  one  great  effort  to  promote  the 
regeneration  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions,  where 
the  light  once  brightly  shone,  and  now  but  faintly  glim- 
mers. What  but  the  quickening  and  elevating  truths  of 
Christianity  can  rouse  the  indolent  Oriental,  and  make 
him  act  on  principle,  a  word  of  which,  at  present,  he 
knows  not  the  meaning.  How  else  can  be  infused  into 
all  classes  that  public  as  well  as  private  virtue,  which  is 
necessary,  for  the  physical,  as  well  as  moral  improve- 
ment of  their  country  and  condition?  How  can  the 
Mohammedan  cease  to  thank  God  that  he  is  a  Moham- 
medan while  the  Christian  Churches  are  so  corrupt  in 
doctrine  and  practice  ?  What  can  raise  them  from  their 
present  degradation,  but  a  Scriptural  education,  and  a 
Gospel  ministry  ?  How  can  this  be  adequately  supplied, 
except  through  a  native  agency  trained  and  instructed  on 
Gospel  principles  ? 

It  is  evident  that  this  native  agency,  including  mis- 
sionaries. Scripture-readers,  and  other  teachers,  must,  for 
the  most  part,  be  trained  up  in  some  large  Protestant 
Institution;  and  where  can  such  an  Institution  be  so 
safely  established  and  effectually  maintained  as  at  Malta, 
where,  in  the  words  of  the  Committee,  "  The  College  of 
St.  Julian's  now  stands  as  a  beacon-light  on  the  rock  of 
Malta,  to  tell  the  nations  of  the  East  of  that  Gospel  which 
the  shipwrecked  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  preached  near 
the  same  spot,  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 
The  question  now  is.  Shall  that  Beacon  be  removed  ?  and 
shall  its  light  cease  to  gladden  the  waters  of  *  the  great 
sea,'  which  still  washes  tlie  ancient  shores  of  Palestine,  of 
Syria,  of  Egypt,  and  of  *  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles.'  " 

In  calling  upon  the  British  public  to  awake  from  their 
apathy,  and  consider  the  exigencies  of  the  present  crisis, 
I  would  once  more  refer  to  the  important  testimony  of  the 
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Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  himself  so  long  a  Missionary  in  the 
East,  who,  after  recently  passing  a  month  in  the  College, 
concludes  his  gratifyyig  and  heart-cheering  report  in  these 
words : — 

"  The  Eastern  Students  must  be  supported  by 
the  public,  and  if  i  can  only  convince  the  public 

HOW  WELL  THE  MaLTA  CoLLEGE  DESERVES  THEIR  SYM- 
PATHY, AND  HOW  MUCH  WE  NEED  THEIR  HELP  FOR 
TRAINING   MEN    OF    GoD    FOR    THIS    COUNTRY,    NOW    OPEN 

TO  THE  Gospel,   I   shall   have  attained  my  object 

IN    WRITING   this   LETTER." 

To  His  gracious,  fostering  hand,  who  has  hitherto 
signally  blessed  this  missionary  effort,  and  to  the  prayers 
and  support  of  His  people,  the  further  development  of  the 
Malta  Protestant  College  is  again  earnestly  commended. 
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HISTORY  AND  DE8CEIPTI0N  OF  ABYSSINIA. 

Abyssinia  was  included  in  anciett  Ethiopia,  and  seems  to  have  been 
the  cradle  of  African  civilization.  Judging  from  some  monuments  of 
antiquity,  found  principally  in  Azum,  and  luso  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
sixth  century  the  Abyssinians  conquered  Yemen,  in  Arabia,  they  must 
have  attained  to  a  considerable  de^ee  of  civilization  and  power, 
both  before  as  well  as  after  the  Christian  era.  It  is  probable  the 
cbuntry  was  known  to  the  Ptolemies,  when  extending  their  commerce 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea.  Their  own  annals  represent  them  to 
have  held  intercourse  with  the  Israelites,  and  to  have  oeen  converted 
to  Judaism,  and,  as  will  hereafter  be  stated,  they  embraced  Christianity 
in  the  fourth  century.  They  were  almost  the  only  people  in  Africa  who 
resisted  the  arms  and  the  creed  of  the  Moslems.  Surrounded,  how- 
ever, on  one  side  bv  tyrannical  Mohammedans,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  savage  Gallas,  tney  have  for  ages  been  deprived  of  any  free  com- 
munication with  Europe,  and  have,  through  internal  dissensions  and 
external  oppression,  degenerated  into  a  state  of  semi-barbarism. 

Their  form  of  government  was  that  of  an  absolute  monarchy,  and 
the  country  was,  on  the  whole,  well  ruled  so  long  as  the  legitimate 
sovereigns  exercised  exclusive  power.  But  the  constant  attacks  of 
foreign  foes,  such  as  the  Mohammedans  and^  the  fierce  Galla  tribes, 
togetner  with  frequent  internal  civil  feuds,  having  thrown  considerable 
power  into  the  hands  of  ambitious  and  warlike  chieftains,  the  people 
have  been  harassed  and  demoralized  by  their  oppressive  exactions. 
The  Royal  &mily  are  held,  however,  in  such  reverence  by  the  nation, 
that,  though  the  kingdom  has  been  divided  among  several  chie&,  and 
the  Gallas  have  become  masters  of  above  one  half  the  country,  including 
the  capital,  Gondar,  they  still  keep  on  the  throne  some  member  of  the 
Royal  family,  in  whose  name,  at  least,  public  affairs  are  administered. 
The  country  is  now  separated  into  two  principal  divisions,  the  northern, 
or  Tigr6,  is  under  the  rule  of  one  chief;  ana  the  more  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Amhara,  Shba,  and  Efat,  are  possessed  by  the  Gallas,  though 
under  the  nominal  rule  of  a  Royal  Prince. 

Abyssinia  is  a  country  consisting  of  an  immense  group  of  lofty 
mountains,  rising  in  the  midst  of  rocky  deserts  and  extensive  level 
plains.    It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  north  by 
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the  deserts  of  Nubia,  on  the  south  by  the  wild  barren  regions  of  the 
Moslem  kingdom  of  Adael,  and  on  the  west  by  Sennaar,  The  moun- 
tains rise  in  tiers  one  above  another,  the  table-land  of  one  ridge  serving 
as  a  platform,  from  which  rises  up  the  next  The  rocks  have  a  parti- 
cularly rugged,  precipitous,  and  broken  appearance ;  on  some  of  their 
summits  there  is  a  level  suiface,  surrounded  by  high  walls  of  rock,  like 
a  castle,  and  it  is  in  one  of  these  the  young  members  of  the  Royal 
family  have  occasionally  been  confined  to  preserve  them  from  danger 
in  times  of  political  disturbance.  The  hignest  summits  are  the  peak 
of  Abba  Yaret,  which  rises  to  15,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  that  of 
Mount  BuahiUj  to  14,364  feet  Although  the  tops  of  these  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  snow,  their  sides  are  clothed  with  luxuriant 
woods  and  fine  grass.  The  climate  is  cooler  than  that  of  Nubia,  owing 
to  the  elevation  of  the  land,  the  numerous  rivers,  and  abundant 
summer  rains.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Abai  (Bahr-el-Azrek),  or 
Blue  Nile,  erroneously  supposed  at  one  time  to  be  tne  highest  source  of 
the  Nile,  the  Tacasze,  with  its  auxiliary  branches,  the  Mareb  and  the 
Caror,  which,  after  passing  through  the  Nubian  deserts,  contributes  its 
united  stream  to  the  Nile.  The  riv%rs,  Hanazo  and  Hawcuhf  which, 
flowing  down  the  southern  slopes  of  the  mountains  eastward, 
are  lost  in  extensive  plains  of  sand,  before  reaching  the  Ked  Sea. 
The  lake,  Dembea,  or  Tzana,  about  fifty  miles  in  length,  is  the 
largest  in  the  country,  and  forms  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Blue 
River. 

The  entrance  into  Abyssinia  from  Egypt  is  by  the  town  of  Mas- 
suah,  situated  on  an  island  close  to  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea;  it 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  w^ooden  and  thatched  houses,  and  is  the 
only  outlet  for  the  trade  of  Abyssinia.  The  province  of  Bahamegaah, 
or  Dangali,  lies  along  the  coast,  which  is  comparatively  level ;  Arkeeko 
is  the  seaport  opposite  Massuah;  Dixan  and  Dobanoa  are  the  two 
other,  best  towns. 

The  TiGBK  province,  which  is  reached  after  traversing  the  Dangali 
territory,  forms  the  first  tier  of  table-land ;  its  surface  is  in  general 
very  rocky,  and  only  capable  of  cultivation  in  a  few  places.  Adowa, 
the  capital,  contains  about  8,000  inhabitants ;  cotton-cloth  is  its  chief 
manufactory,  and  is  used  for  barter  instead  of  money ;  it  trades  also  in 
slaves.  Axum  is  a  most  interesting  town,  on  account  of  its  ancient 
monuments,  and  was,  in  the  third  century,  the  capital  of  Axumtta,  aa 
is  shown  by  a  Greek  inscription,  discovered  by  Mr.  Salt;  it  has  a 
population  of  about  6,000  people,  and  carries  on  manufactures  in 
coarse  cotton  and  parchment ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  very  little  civi- 
lized. In  the  great  square  there  are  forty  obelisks,  of  which  only  one 
remains  erect,  which  is  eighty  feet  high,  and  equal  in  execution  to  any  in 
Egypt ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  raised  by  the  Ptolemies.  Chelicut 
is  another  town  of  moderate  size,  and  possesses  the  finest  church  in 
Abyssinia.  There  are  nine  smaller  districts  contained  in  the  province 
of  Tiffr§ :  Agame,  Enderta^  with  the  town  of  Antola^  consisting  of  1 ,000 
thatcned  cottages ;  Wqjjerat  and  WqfUa ;  Lastay  AvergeUe,  and  Samen, 
the  two  former  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Agows ;  Sire  and  Zemben. 

Amhaba  is  the  central  and  highest  province  of  Abyssinia,  and 
is  very  superior  to  Tigr6,  as  it  contains  large  fertile  plains,  which 
8ui)ply  an  abundance  of  com  and  cattle.  Oondar,  the  capital,  was  the 
residence  of  the  sovereigns  before  the  invasions  of  the  Gallas,  and  is 
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Btill  the  abode  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  families.  It  is 
irregularly  built,  on  a  lofty,  isolated  eminence,  and  the  houses  are 
interspersed  with  numerous  trees :  its  population  is  reckoned  at  1,000 
families;  some  state  the  number  to  be  10,000  families.  The  chief 
buildings  are  the  palace,  which  is  a  square  stone  structure,  and  about 
forty  churches.  The  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  are  mostly  thatched 
mud  cottages.  JEmJras  is  a  small  town,  with  300  houses,  agreeably 
situated.  Amhara  includes  the  smaller  districts  of  Begemder,  bemhea^ 
Gafam,  and  Damoi,  the  two  last  of  which  are  extremely  beautiful  and 
productive. 

The  Lake  Tzana,  or  Dembea,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  province,  thirty 
miles  south  of  Oondar.  It  is  fifty  miles  long  and  thirty-five  miles 
broad,  and  is  formed  by  the  combined  waters  of  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  or 
Blue  River,  and  numerous  other  mountain  torrents.  The  Blue  River 
has  its  sources  from  three  celebrated  fountains,  situated  in  a  marshy 
plain,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  5,000  feet  high.  Divine  worship  is 
paid  to  these  fountains  by  the  Affow  tribes,  who  have  raised  a  turf 
altar  at  each  of  them,  where  a  high  priest  officiates ;  and  they  hold  an 
annual  religious  assembly  of  all  their  chiefs  on  the  spot  The  Blue 
River,  on  issuing  from  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  makes  a  semicircular 
sweep  of  severd  hundred  miles,  flowing  first  south  and  then  west, 
until  it  reaches  a  place  not  very  distant  from  its  original  sources ;  it  then 
turns  north,  and  after  receiving  the  Maleg,  and  traversing  the  province 
of  Sennaart  it  joins  the  Bahr-eUAhiad,  or  White  River,  considerably 
beyond  the  Abyssinian  boundary. 

Shoa  and  £fat,  the  southern  provinces,  are  remarkably  fertile 
districts,  comprising  many  rich  valleys  and  undulating  plains.  They 
now  form  a  separate  kingdom  from  Tigr^,  nominally  governed  by  a 
member  of  the  Royal  family,  but  under  the  complete  control  of  the 
Gallas,  who  have  long  subjugated  the  country.  The  principal  towns 
are  Ankcher^  the  capital,  Angolalia,  and  Tegulet, 

Ankobeb  stands  on  a  mountain,  at  an  elevation  of  8,198  feet;  its 
population  is  estimated  at  from  12,000  to  15,000.  llie  town  consists 
of  clusters  of  thatched  houses,  inclosed  by  stockades,  and  interspersed 
with  trees.  It  includes,  also,  a  royal  residence,  and  several  churches. 
The  two  other  towns  are  smaller.  The  produce  of  this  province  and 
of  Abyssinia  generally  is  very  valuable ;  it  includes  cattle,  com,  teff, — a 
small  grain,  which  is  the  chief  food, — coffee,  cotton,  dye-woods,  drugs, 
sulphur,  nitre,  alum,  coal,  and  several  metals,  gold  dust,  ivory,  hides, 
civet,  cotton  clotJis,  blankets,  water-tight  baskets,  mats  of  superior 
quality,  leather,  and  parchment ;  they  trade  also  in  slaves.  All  the 
wild  animals  indigenous  to  Africa,  such  as  lions,  tigers,  elephants, 
leopards,  hyenas,  buffaloes,  &c.,  are  found  in  Abyssinia.  It  was  to 
Shoa  the  British  Embassy  of  Sir  W.  Harris  was  sent  from  India,  in 
1841. 

The  natives  of  Amhara,  Shoa,  and  Efat,  are  an  intelligent,  brave 
race.  They  are  said  to  have  retained  more  remains  of  learning  in  the 
southern  provinces  than  in  the  others.  While  the  Amharic  is  the 
language  spoken  at  Court,  the  written  language  of  the  people  is  the 
Of^eZi  which  more  resembles  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic.  Ine  Abys- 
sinians  often  carry  a  horn  on  the  forehead,  a  custom  which  they 
probably  derived  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 

There  are  several  very  fierce  and  wild  tribes  on  the  borders  of 
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Abyssinia.  The  Oallas  were  vanderers  from  the  arid  deserts  of  the 
SouUi,  in  search  of  more  fertile  regions.  Their  extreme  barbarism 
may  be  conceived  from  the  custom  of  pbiiting  their  hair  with  the 
raw  entrails  of  oxen,  without  scarcely  any  cleansing,  and  using 
them  as  girdles  round  their  waists;  they  also  besmear  their  bodies 
with  melted  grease.  They  are  extremely  brave  and  hardy,  but  cruel ; 
and  are  formidable  in  war,  although  their  arms  only  consist  d 
wooden  javelins,  hardened  in  the  fire ;  they  form  good  bght  cavalry. 
Pasanism  is  their  religion,  but  some  of  the  southern  tribes  have 
embraced  Mohammedanism. 

Another  tribe  stilly  if  possible,  more  bnitalixed,  is  the  Shangalla. 
They  are  a  poor  negro  race,  who  occupy  the  steep,  thickly-wooded, 
solitary  banks  of  the  Tacazze,  Mareb,  and  similar  mountain  rivers; 
they  dwell,  like  wild  beasts,  in  the  caves  of  the  rocks,  or  in  small 
wooden  cages,  covered  with  hides.  They  live  on  the  produce  of  the 
chase,  dried  fish,  and  locusts.  Their  only  associates  are  the  wild 
beasts,  who  frequent  the  same  retired  haunts,  such  as  the  hippopotamus, 
elephant,  lion,  tiger,  leopard,  &c.,  which  all  abound  in  those  regions^ 
Hiey  are  brave,  but  fierce  and  cruel,  and  are  sold  as  slaves  when 
caught.  They  were  called  by  Ptolemy  Troglodyta,  or  dwellers  in 
caves. 

Another  remarkable  border  tribe  are  the  Agcws,  who  dwell  in  the 
mountains  on  the  western  frontier,  north  of  the  districts  of  Oqfam  and 
Damot,  and  in  some  hilly  parts,  sJso,  of  Lotto*  They  are  a  pastoral 
people,  who  carry  butter,  honey,  cattle,  and  hides,  for  sale  at  Gondar. 
They  dress  in  leather  shirts,  and  use  salt  as  money ;  their  dwellings 
generally  have  at  the  back  a  deep  cave,  dug  out  of  the  rook. 


THE  ABTS8IMIAN  CHURCH. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  a  knowledge  of  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation  through  the  incarnation  and  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ  was 
carried  to  the  rej^ons  of  Abyssinia  by  the  Ethiopian  ruler  whom 
Philip  had  a  special  commission  to  instruct  and  baptise ;  there  exist 
no  records,  however,  of  the  state  of  religion  in  those  countries  during 
the  three  first  centuries.  The  following  brief  notice  of  the  condition 
of  the  people  in  the  fourth  century,  coUected  by  the  Hev.  Dr.  Wilson 
fr^m  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  early  ages,  exhibits  them  in  a 
state  of  great  ignorance : — 

"  The  earliest  authentic  notices  which  we  haye  of  the  conversion  of  Ethiopia 
to  Christianity,  are  connected  with  a  visit  made  to  the  country  about  the  year 
327  of  our  era,  by  Meropius,  a  merchant  of  Tyre,  and  his  nephews,  Frumentius 
and  ^desius.  When,  after  eiploring  the  country,  and  having  set  sail  on  their 
return,  they  were  forced  by  a  disaster  at  sea  to  re-enter  one  of  its  ports,  the 
uncle  was  murdered,  and  the  youths  sent  into  captivity.  They  were  carried  to 
Court,  where  one  of  them,  Frumentius,  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  secretary. 
The  Sovereign,  before  his  death,  gave  them  their  liberty;  but  the  Queen  Regent 

Prevailed  on  them  to  remain  in  the  country  during  the  minority  of  her  son. 
'hey  embraced  the  opportunities  presented  to  them  of  commending  the  rdigion 
of  Jefus  to  those  around  them ;  and  they  were  blessed  in  their  labours.  When 
they  did  leave  the  country,  on  the  King  becoming  of  age,  Frumentius  communi- 
cated to  Athanasius,  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  the  success  which  he  expe- 
rienced ;  and  by  this  father  he  was  ordained  a  bishop  to  the  Ethiopians,  among 
whom  he  afterwards  experienced  such  success  that  the  King  and  tne  great  body 
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of  the  people  emlnrfteecl  the  Christian  fitith.*  It  wm  at  Axum  that  this  Sovereign 
reaideo,  as  appears  from  a  letter  of  Constantius  the  Emperor, — who  wished  to 
bring  him  within  the  pale  of  Arianism, — quoted  by  Athanasius,  clearly  8how8.f 
Fruroentius  Is  commemorated  by  the  Abyssinians  till  the  present  time.  He 
occupies  a  place  in  their  calendar  of  saints,  under  the  name  ofSalama." 

The  Church  of  Abyssinia  has  continued  in  union  with  the  Coptic  to 
the  present  time,  its  Abuna,  or  Patriarch,  being  always  appointed  by 
the  ratriarch  of  the  Coptic  Church ;  it  consequently  agrees  with  that 
Church  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  only  surpassing  it  in  the  number  of 
its  absurd  legends  and  superstitious  ceremonies,  and  of  the  angels  and 
saints  whom  it  worships.  Among  these  is  included  Pontius  Pilate, 
because  he  washed  his  hands  before  passing  sentence  of  death  upon 
Christ;  and  also  his  wife  Procla,  because  she  said,  **  Hare  thou  nothing 
to  do  with  this  just  person."  The  gross  ignorance  of  the  priests  is 
noticed  as  follows,  by  the  Rev.  S.  Gobat  (now  Bishop  of  Jerusalem), 
who  resided  three  years  as  a  missionary  in  the  country : — "  The  ordina- 
tion of  priests,"  says  Mr.  Oobat,  **  is  easily  performed.  It  is  sufficient 
for  a  man  to  know  the  letters  of  his  alphabet,  with  a  few  prayers,  and 
to  give  two  pieces  of  salt  to  the  interi>reter  of  the  Abuna,  or  Coptic 
Bisnop,  after  which  he  receives  the  imposition  of  hands,  without 
examination  or  exhortation;  and  this  is  the  reason  wh^  those  who 
are  better  instructed  would  be  ashamed  to  be  made  pnests.  There 
are  exceptions;  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  generality."^  Some 
of  their  religious  practices  have  evidently,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
Coptic  Churcn,  had  a  Jewish  origin.  Many  Jews  are  known  to  have 
flea  to  Abyssinia  after  their  dispersion  by  the  Romans ;  their  descend- 
ants, called  Fakuhas,  are  reckoned  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wolf  at  200,000. 
The  Abyssinians  have  generally  a  great  veneration  for  religion ;  but, 
in  consequence  of  their  gross  ignorance,  they  have  degenerated  into 
fanaticism.  Religious  controversy  rages  high  among  them,  and  they 
are  divided  into  three  parties  respecting  the  birth  and  unctions  of  our 
Saviour,  whose  hatred  for  one  another  is  so  great  that  the^  will  not 
unite  in  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Their  12,000  pnests  have 
been  compared  by  Sir  William  Hams  to  **  12,000  clerical  drones ; " 
and  his  description  of  their  mode  of  conducting  public  worship  fuUy 
justifies  this  appellation  :—**  Capering  and  beating  the  ffround  with 
their  feet,  the  priests  stretch  out  their  crutches  toward  each  other  with 
frantic  gesticuUtions,  whilst  the  clash  of  the  timbrel,  the  sound  of  the 
drum,  and  the  howling  of  harsh  voices,  complete  a  most  strange  form 
of  devotion.  The  lessons  are  taken  partly  from  the  Scriptures,  partly 
from  the  miracles  of  the  Holy  Virgin  and  of  Tekla  Haimanot,  §  die 

*  "  Socrates,  lib.  i.,  cap.  19.  Sozomen,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  24.  Theodoritus,  lib.  i., 
cap.  23.  The  country  mentioned  in  these  passages  as  the  scene  of  the  labours  of 
Frumentius  is  called  *  India.'  I  formerly  thought  that  it  referred  to  Hindustan 
(*  Second  Exposure  of  Hinduism,'  p.  145) ;  but  I  am  now  convinced  from  the 
mention  of  Axum  (which  is  in  Abyssinia)  in  the  letter  of  Constantius  referred 
to  below,  that '  India '  was  indefinitely  used  as  correspondent  with  Ethiopia. 

f  Athanasii  Apologet.  ad  Imp.  Constant. 

t  Gobat's  **  Abyssinia,"  p.  349. 

§  **  Tekla  Haimanot  is  the  favourite  saint  of  Abyssinia.  '  Tekla  Haymanot 
lived  in  the  seventh  century  and  was  the  apostle  around  Shoa.  Tekla  Haymanot 
means  Planter  of  the  Faith;  his  original  name  was  Fesahat  Zittn,  i.  e.,  Joy  iff 
Zum,  He  was  bom  in  Shoa.  He  replaced  the  Royal  family  upon  the  throne, 
and  was  zealous  in  converting  the  Galas  to  Christianity.  He  even  made  such  an 
impression  on  the  devil  by  preaching,  that  he  (the  devil)  determined  to  become 
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Life  of  St.  George,  and  other  foolish  and  fabulous  works ;  but  all  are  in 
the  ancient  ^thiopic  tongue,  which  to  the  congregation  is  a  dead 
letter."  • 

Their  religious  books,  besides  the  Scriptures,  amount  to  above  100, 
and  consist  chiefly  of  legendary  lives  of  saints,  absurd  traditions,  mys- 
tical prayers  and  nymns, — (some  of  which  are  intended  to  drive  away 
evil  spints,) — ecclesiastical  history,  canons,  and  metaphysical  specula- 
tions on  disputed  points  of  doctrine. 

Notwithstanding  their  superstitious  ignorance  and  low  state  of 
civilization,  it  has  been  observed  by  all  travellers,  that  the  Abyssinians 
are  superior  to  all  the  other  nations  of  Africa  in  the  arts  and  agri- 
culture, in  laws,  religion,  and  social  condition ;  a  superiority  justly 
referred  by  the  Rev.  S.  Gobat,  in  the  following  extract,  to  the  oene- 
ficial  influence  of  Christianity : — "  We  may  still  congratulate  them  for 
the  little  they  have  preserved  of  Christianity,  for  it  is,  after  all,  to  this 
that  the  Christian  traveller  is  obliged  to  attribute  all  those  traces  in 
the  character  of  the  Abyssinians  which,  in  many  respects,  render 
them  superior  to  all  the  nations  of  Africa.  Indeed,  it  is  a  great 
advantage  for  Abyssinia  to  have  had  till  now  none  but  Christian 
governors.  This  is  acknowledged  even  by  the  Mussulmans  of  that 
country.  It  is  in  this  religion  itself  that  the  seed  is  to  be  found  for 
the  regeneration  of  the  people  of  Abyssinia.** 

Sir  Wm.  Harris  obtamea,  during  his  embassy  to  Abyssinia,  some 
interesting  reports  of  the  existence  of  large  and  isolated  communities 
of  Christians  beyond  the  bounds  of  Habesh,  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Oochob,  who  have  never  yet  been  visited  by  any  traveller  or  mis- 
sionary. Some  of  them  are  described  in  the  following  extracts  from 
his  valuable  work : — 

"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  seats  is  in  the  lake  Zu4l*'  Its 
five  islands  "  are  covered  with  lofty  trees,  and  contain  upwards  of  8,000 
Christian  houses.'*  **  In  Gurigu^  the  population  are  almost  exclusively 
Christian.  Twelve  isolated  churches,  previously  unheard  of,  were  discovered 
a  few  years  since  on  the  conquest  of  Yeya,  by  S^hela  Selassie  [King  of  Shoa 
in  Abyssinia]  ;  and  between  Gbtrro  and  Metcha,  where  forest  commences  in 
the  south  of  Shoa,  is  a  small  tract  peopled  by  Christians,  who  reside 
entirely  in  caves  among  the  mountains,  as  a  measure  of  security  against  the 
heathen,  by  whom  they  are  compassed  in  on  every  side."  "  Eight  days' 
journey  from  Airoellele,  on  the  frontier  of  Guragu^,  is  Cambat,  a  small 
mountainous  province,  lying  due  cast  of  Zingero.  With  exception  of  a  few 
Muhammadan  rovers,  tnis  independent  state  is  inhabited  solely  by  Chris- 
tians." **WoMmo  is  another  Christian  province  under  an  independent 
sovereign,  lying  below  Cambat,  to  the  south-eastward  of  Zingero."  "  Eight 
days*  journey  beyond  Zingero  is  the  country  of  Mager,  the  King  of  wh^, 
by  name  Degaio,  is  represented  to  be  a  very  powerM  monarch.  Koroh^i, 
which  is  famous  for  the  great  river  Wibi,  is  peopled  by  Christians,  as  is 
Sidama  also,  and  both  are  surrounded  on  aU  sides  by  the  heathen."  "  But 
of  all  the  isolated  renmants  of  the  ancient  ^thiopio  empire  to  the  south  of 

a  monk  for  forty  years.  .  .  .  The  same  Tekla  Haymanot  stood  forty  years  upon 
one  place  praying,  until  he  broke  his  Ic^.  There  are  twenty- four  ciders  around 
the  throne  of  God  with  censers  in  their  hands,  serving  God,  and  Tekla  Hay- 
manot  is  the  twenty-fifth.  He  had  six  wings  like  ansels.' — '  Wolff's  Journal.' 
vol.  v.,  p.  350." 
•  Harris's  «  Ethiopia,"  vol.  iii.,  pp.  136, 137. 
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Abyssinia,  Susa  would  appear  to  be  the  most  important  and  the  most 
powerful.  This  kingdom  is  situated  beyond  Gaffa,  and  extends  to  the  head 
of  the  Gitch^,  which  rises  in  Ghara-Nara,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  souroe<« 
of  the  Gochob.  .  .  .  The  langusffe  spoken  is  ^uite  distinct  ii^m  that  of 
the  G^alla,  £rom  the  Amharic,  and  m)m  the  ancient  Qiz  or  u£thiopic.  It 
possesses  a  written  character." 

The  first  Protestant  Misaions  to  Abyssinia  were  undertaken  by  the 
Church  Missionary  Society ;  it  obtained,  through  its  agent,  the  Key. 
Mr.  Jowett,  in  1820,  an  entire  Tersion  of  the  Bible  in  the  Amharic, 
which  bad  been  prepared  at  Cairo  by  a  native  of  the  country.  The 
Key.  Messrs.  Oobat  and  Kugler  entered  Abyssinia  as  missionaries  in 
1836;  the  latter  soon  died,  but  Mr.  Gobat  resided  there  for  three 
years,  and  subsequently  returned  for  a  short  period,  but  was  obliged 
to  leave  by  the  state  of  his  health.  The  endeavours  of  the  Society  to 
send  other  agents  into  the  country  have  hitherto  been  frustrated  by 
the  intriguies  of  the  Jesuits;  but  the  labours  of  Mr.  (now  Bishop) 
Gobat  were  greatly  blessed;  he  so  completely  gained  the  love  and 
confidence  of  the  people,  that  I  was  assured  by  some  Abyssinian 
monks  whom  I  met  at  Cairo,  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  that  since 
he  left  the  country  many  had  offered  up  prayers  that  he  might  return 
as  their  Bishop.  Their  prayers  have  since  been  granted  by  his 
appointment  to  the  see  or  Jerusalem,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  which 
Abyssinia  is  included.  The  Bishop  has,  conseouently,  been  officially 
authorized  by  the  King  of  Shoa  to  take  the  Abyssinian  convent  and 
pilgrims  at  Jerusalem  under  his  superintendence,*  and  the  sound 
scriptural  instruction  the  students  will  henceforward  receive  may  be 
the  means,  under  God,  of  a  revival  of  pure  religion  in  those  interesting 
regions  of  Africa. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  give  a  brief  notice  of  the  intrigues  of 
the  Jesuits  in  this  interesting  country.  The  first  efforts  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  extend  her  ecclesiastical  influence  to  Abyssinia 
was  through  the  medium  of  Portuguese  political  agents,  towards 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  centu- 
ries. The  Emperor  of  Abyssinia  was  induced  to  seek  the  assist* 
ance  of  the  Portuguese  against  the  invasions  of  the  Mohammedans ; 
but  the  demands  made  by  the  Portuguese,  that  he  should  accept  a 
Portuguese  Patriarch  and  surrender  a  third  of  his  kin^om,  were 
peremptorily  rejected.  A  mission  of  thirteen  Jesuits,  intended  to 
represent  Christ  and  his  apostles,  set  out  from  Europe  in  1555.  Only 
a  portion  of  them,  however,  were  able  to  enter  the  country ;  ana, 
after  many  artful  intrigues  among  the  Abyssinian  priests,  people,  and 
rulers,  they  failed  in  their  object  and  were  recalled.  At  several  sub- 
sequent periods  other  Popish  missionaries,  principally  Jesuits,  have 
gained  aamission  into  the  country ;  but  after  man^  years  of  agitation, 
attended  with  bloody  civil  wars  and  cruel  persecutions,  the  Abyssiuians 
became  so  frequently  alarmed  and  disgusted  at  their  treacherous  and 
wicked  proceedings,  that  they  expelled  them  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Some  Jesuit  emissaries  renewed  their  intrigues 
within  the  last  few  years,  but  have  ftpiin  been  defeated  by  the  faith- 
fulness of  the  King  and  Patriarch.  Tne  following  extract  from  Gibbon 
supplies  an  instructive,  though  melancholy  picture  of  the  wicked  arts 
practised  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  name  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible : — 
•  See  p.  88. 
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**  Ffcmoiiiay  s  plaee  of  wonbm,  or  father  of  enk,  wm  Miigned  to  tbe 
J«nt  BUMOiMnM.  Their  ftkill  in  tiie  liberal  and  neehanis  aita,  thor 
thetAopal  lemnnnf^,  s&d  the  deeeoej  of  their  manoenv  ipepired  s  barren 
eiteem ;  but  thej'  were  not  endowed  with  the  gift  of  miradei,  and  they 
▼ttnlj  idiicitod  a  reinlorDenient  of  European  troops.  The  paritmnw  and 
dexierit  J  of  fort  j  jean  at  length  obtained  a  more  frrooiable  andieae^  and 
two  Emperora  of  Abjiaima  were  pemiaded  that  Bome  ooold  inanre  the 
temporal  and  ereriaatmg  hapmneM  of  her  Totariek  The  fint  of  theae  royal 
ooDTerta  lost  his  crown  and  hia  life ;  and  the  rebel  army  was  sanctified  by 
the  Abuna,  who  hnrled  an  anathema  at  the  apostate,  and  absolred  hia 
subjects  from  their  oath  of  fidelity,  Tbe  late  of  Zadeaghd  was  rerenged  by 
the  courage  and  fortune  of  Snsneus,  who  ascended  the  throne  under  the 
name  of  Segued,  and  more  Tigorously  prosecuted  the  pious  enterprise  of  his 
kinsman.  After  the  amusement  of  some  uneijnal  combats  between  the 
Jesuits  and  his  illiterate  priests,  the  Emperor  declared  himself  a  proselyte 
to  the  Gfynod  of  Chslcedon,  presuming  that  his  clergy  and  people  would 
embrace  without  deUy  the  religion  of  their  Prince.  The  Uboiy  of  choice 
was  succeeded  by  a  law,  which  imposed,  under  pain  of  death,  the  bdief  of 
the  two  natures  of  Christ.    The  Abyssinians  were  enjomed  to  work  and  to 


play  on  the  Sabbath ;  and  Segued,  in  the  (ace  of  Euiope  and  Africa, 
renounced  his  connexion  with  the  Aleiandrian  Church.  A  Jesuit,  Alphonao 
Hendcs,  the  Catholic  Patriarch  of  jEthiopia,  accepted,  in  the  name  of 
Urban  VIII,,  the  homage  and  abjuration  of  his  penitent  [in  1626].  '  I 
coniess,'  eaid  the  Emperor,  on  his  knees,  *  I  confess  that  the  Pope  is  the 
▼icar  of  Christ,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  sorereign  of  the  world. 
To  him  I  swear  true  obedience,  and  at  his  feet  I  offer  my  person  and  king- 
dom.' A  similar  oath  was  repeated  by  his  son,  his  brother,  the  clergy,  the 
nobles,  and  even  the  ladies  of  the  court.  The  Latin  Patriarch  was  inrested 
with  honours  and  wealth,  and  his  missionaries  erected  their  churches  or 
citadels  in  the  most  conyenient  stations  in  the  empire.  The  Jesuits  them- 
selves deplore  the  fatal  indiscretion  of  their  chicf^  who  forgot  the  mildness 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  policy  of  his  order,  to  introduce  the  liturgy  of  Rome 
and  the  Inquisition  of  Portugal  He  condemned  the  ancient  practice  of 
circumdsion,  which  health,  rather  than  superstition,  had  fint  invented  in 
the  cUmato  of  Ethiopia  (?).  A  new  baptism,  a  new  ordination,  was  inflicted 
on  the  natives,  and  they  trembled  witn  horror,  when  the  most  holy  of  the 
dead  were  torn  from  their  graves,  when  the  most  illustrious  of  the  living 
were  exoommanicated  by  a  foreign  priest.  In  the  defence  of  their  religion 
and  liberty  the  Abjssinians  rose  in  arms  with  desperate  but  unmeroifrd 
seal  Five  rebellions  were  extinguished  in  the  blood  of  the  insurgents ; 
whole  l^ons  were  slaughtered  in  the  field,  or  suffocated  in  caverns ;  and 
neither  merit,  nor  rank,  nor  sex,  could  save  from  an  ignominious  death  the 
enemies  of  Borne.  But  the  victorious  monarch  was  mially  subdued  by  the 
constancy  of  the  nation,  of  his  mother,  of  his  son,  and  of  his  most  faithful 
friends.  Segued  listened  to  the  voice  of  pity,  of  reason,  perhaps  of  fear ; 
and  his  edict  of  liberty  of  conscience  instantlv  revealed  the  tyranny  and 
weakness  of  the  Jesuits.  On  the  death  of  his  &ther,  Basilides  expelled  the 
Latin  Patriarch,  and  restored  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation  the  faith  and  the 
discipline  of  Egypt.  The  Mono^hysite  churches  resounded  with  a  song  of 
triumph,  '  That  the  sheep  of  Ethiopia  were  now  delivered  firom  the  hytenas 
of  the  west  i  *  and  the  gates  of  that  solitary  realm  were  for  ever  shut  against 
the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  the  fiematicism  of  Europe."  * 

*  **  (Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire/'  chap,  xlvii.    See  also 
**  The  Church  History  of  Ethiopia,"  by  Dr,  Geddes,  1696. 
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MOBAL  8TATE  OP  ABY88INIA. 


The  accounts  of  Abyssmian  morality  given  by  the  few  travellen  who 
have  Tifiited  those  retired  regions,  have  greatly  differed,  in  many  mate- 
rial respects :  this  has  probably  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
wicked  deeds  of  a  few  demoralisEed  individuals  being  carelessly  repre- 
sented as  national  customs;  a  blunder  which  foreigners  have  some- 
times committed,  even  respecting  England.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
exhibit  the  truth  in  this  matter,  I  shall  make  a  few  extracts  from 
"  Gobat's  Abyssinia,"  the  Right  Rev.  writer  being  particularly  qualified^ 
by  his  intimate  knowledj^e  of  the  Amharic  Ginguage,  and  by  his 
residence  in  the  country  for  several  years,  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
on  such  a  subject. 

**  The  principal  cause  of  the  corruption  of  manners  in  Abyssinia  is, 
after  their  mental  errors,  their  unsettled  mode  of  living.  A  Governor, 
for  instance,  does  not  like  to  remain  Jong  at  the  same  place,  even  when 
there  is  no  war.  He  resides  sometimes  at  one  end  of  the  province 
which  he  governs,  and  sometimes  at  the  other,  with  a  great  number  of 
officers  and  servants.  His  first  wife  is  frequently  obliged  to  remain  in 
the  house  to  which  he  has  taken  her;  and  he,  not  willing  to  live 
fdone,  takes  a  concubine.  Thus  the  first  sin  being  committed,  he  con- 
tinues to  add  others  to  the  number,  until  he  has  lost  every  feeling  of 
conjugal  duty.  Those  who  are  with  him  are  in  the  same  situation, 
and  do  the  same  things.  Several  women  being  in  this  manner  attached 
to  one  man,  who  Is  not  their  husband,  and  seeing  themselves  neglected, 
endeavour  on  their  part  to  corrupt  voung  men,  whose  situation  should 
maintain  them  in  innocence ;  and  thus  immorality  is  communicated  to 
all  the  branches  of  society.  Nevertheless,  openly  they  maintain  much 
more  decency  than  one  would  be  led  to  suppose,  after  having  read  the 
description  which  Bruce  gives  of  an  Abyssinian  feast*  I  admit  that 
such  a  feast  may  have  taken  place  among  the  most  shameless  liber- 
tines ;  but  excesses  of  that  kind  are  not  customary,  either  as  to  their 
cruelty,  or  their  indecency.  I  have  heard  people  speak  of  many 
things;  but  I  have  seen  less  indecency  in  the  capital  of  Abyssinia, 
than  in  the  capitals  of  England,  France,  and  Egypt  In  Tigi4,  with 
the  exception  of  Adowah  and  Antalo,  the  women  are  much  more 
reserved  than  in  the  interior,  •  •  •  The  Abyssinians  are  liars,  as 
well  as  the  Arabs ;  but  they  have  yet  a  feeling  of  shame,  when  dis- 
covered, which  the  Arabs  have  not.  The  first  conseauenoe  of  false- 
hood is  swearing.  Another  series  of  vices,  which  also  result  from 
illicit  connexions  (for  I  so  call  the  poly^my  of  the  Abyssinians,  as 
they  know  very  well  that  it  is  unlawful),  is  to  be  found  in  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  childi*en  of  one  and  the  same  father,  who  are  not  of 
the  same  mother,  are  always  enemies  to  each  other ;  in  such  a  degree, 
that  they  cannot  endure  to  see  one  another ;  nor  have  they  any  feeling 
of  filial  love  for  their  father,  inasmuch  as  he  generally  has  a  fatherly 
affection  only  for  the  children  bom  of  a  favourite  wife :  not  to  mention 
their  jealousies,  and  the  consequences  thereof;  which  go  so  far,  that 
an  adulterer  is  often  killed  by  his  rival.  It  is  this  that  renders  the 
Abyssinians  so  light-minded,  having  nothine  constant  but  inconstancy 
itself;  although  the  children  show  less  of  levity  than  the  children  of 
other  countries. 
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**  Regular  marriages  are  yery  simple.  The  parties,  after  having 
received  what  they  had  promised  to  each  other  reciprocally,  prepare  a 
dinner,  to  which  tney  invite  some  relatives,  and  a  priest.  After  dinner, 
the  priest  engages  the  persons  about  to  be  marriea,  to  promise  to  each 
other  unchanging  love  and  fidelity ;  after  which,  he  wishes  to  them  all 
his  heart  dictates,  and  thus  the  marriage  is  accomplished.  But  it  is 
an  engagement  which  is  as  easily  dissolved  as  formed.  When  one 
of  the  parties  is  dissatisfied  with  the  other,  they  go  before  a  priest 
or  a  judge,  and  renounce  each  other.  If  they  have  several  children, 
they  divide  them :  if  they  have  but  one  child,  and  he  is  under  the  age 
of  seven  years,  he  belongs  to  the  mother :  if  more  than  seven  years,  he 
belongs  to  the  father.  After  a  third  divorce,  however,  they  can  neither 
contract  another  regular  marriae:e,  nor  partake  of  the  Holy  Communion, 
unless  they  become  monks.  When,  therefore,  a  man  has  dismissed  his 
third  wife,  if  he  desires  to  live  more  regularly,  in  order  to  partake  of  the 
Communion  to  his  salvation,  he  reconciles  nimself,  if  possible,  to  one 
of  his  previous  wives.  Thus  it  frequently  happens,  that  after  having 
been  separated  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  and  married  to  other 
persons,  they  again  come  together  for  the  remnant  of  their  days. 

"  It  afibras  me  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  remark — ^but  almost 
solely  with  reference  to  the  Christians<~that,  in  the  midst  of  the  chaos 
of  corruption  in  this  country,  there  are  some  traces  of  goodness,  which, 
like  precious  stones,  have  remained  dispersed  among  the  moral  ruins 
of  Abyssinia.  A  traveller,  for  instance,  is  never  at  a  loss  to  find  a 
lodging :  when  he  arrives  in  the  evening  at  a  villape,  he  seldom  needs 
to  ask  for  a  lodging :  the  first  person  who  sees  him,  invites  him  to  lodge 
at  his  house ;  where  he  may  be  as  much  at  his  ease  as  if  at  home,  and 
assured  that,  were  he  laden  with  gold,  his  host  would  not  touch  the 
least  thing.     •    •     • 

"  I  have  mentioned  elsewhere,  that  the  Abyssinians  are  robbers ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Shohas,  where  I 
then  was,  they  are  robbers  only  in  one  sense.  This  is  in  times  of 
anarchy,  when  every  chief  of  a  district  assumes  independence,  with  the 
intention  of  bringing  the  neighbouring  districts  under  his  power;  for 
which  object  he  wants  money,  which  he  can  only  obtain  by  giving  to 
his  subjects  libert;^  to  pillage  the  strangers,  and,  if  they  can,  the 
neighbouring  districts.  The^r  look  upon  pillage,  in  this  sense,  as  a 
right  of  war ;  and  it  is  in  this  respect  that  all  of  them  are  robbers. 
The  interference  of  a  Governor  or  Deiasmat  prevents  all  this.  There 
are  many  who  endeavour  to  cheat  in  the  market;  but  because  thieves 
are  punished  severely,  general  disgrace  is  connected  with  stealing, 
whicn  therefore  is,  comparatively,  seldom  committed;  and  it  is 
generally  easy  to  get  the  stolen  articles  back  again. 

'*  Though  1  have  heard  of  some  acts  of  cruelty,  still  I  must  say,  that, 
in  general,  the  Abyssinians  are  not  crueL  In  war,  they  scarcely  ever 
kill  a  man  whom  they  take  prisoner;  and  when  they  see  that  victory  is 
theirs,  they  prefer  making  great  circuits  in  order  to  take  prisoners, 
rather  than  Killing  those  who  still  defend  tJiemselves  before  them. 
The  cases  in  which  they  are  cruel  occur  in  the  wounded  of  the  opposite 
party:  they  let  them  lan^ish,  and  miserably peri^,  when  a  litOe  care 
would  probably  save  theur  lives.  Nor  are  they  cruel  to  animals;  and 
therefore  I  can  scarcely  believe  what  Bruce  says  concerning  their 
cruelty  in  this  respect:  and  whenever  I  have  asked  the  Abyssinians, 
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whether  it  happens  sometimes  that  people  cut  off  a  piece  of  flesh  from 
a  living  animal  to  eat  it,  they  have  always  manifested  horror  at  it. 
But  having  myself  experienced  what  extreme  hunger  is,  I  believe  the 
possibility  of  any  act  a  man  is  capable  of  devising,  in  order  to  procure 
necessary  food.  If  there  are  cases  of  cruelty,  such  as  Bruce  reports, 
they  certainly  are  exceptions ;  and  particular  cases  of  that  kind  are  not 
wanting  in  Europe.  1  have  seen  parents  chastise  their  children  for 
having  plucked  out  feathers  from  a  fowl,  which  was  not  dead,  although 
they  were  going  to  kill  it. 

«  Toward  the  poor,  tlie  Abyssinians  are  very  charitable.  Their 
motives  may  not  always  be  the  purest;  but  God  only  knows  these 
thoroughly  :  it  belongs  not  to  me  to  judge.  When  at  Qondar,  in  the 
time  of  aearth,  I  have  known  persons  of  fortune  who  entertained 
about  sixty  maimed  persons ;  and,  in  fact,  when  the  Abyssinians  have 
it  in  their  power,  they  never  send  a  beggar  away  without  giving  him 
something:  they  sometimes  give  beyond  their  means,  for  they  will 
frequently  suffer  hunger,  in  order  to  share  the  little  they  have  with 
those  who  are  still  more  miserable.  In  good  seasons,  therefore,  there 
are  but  few  beggars.  The  beggars  almost  always  ask  alms  in  the  name 
of  the  Saint  of  the  day ;  and  having  eighteen  festivals,  or  days  of  idle- 
ness, every  month,  there  is  always  some  variety. 

**  When  the  Abyssinians  arrive  at  an  advanced  age,  most  of  them 
become  monks  or  nuns,  whether  they  be  rich  or  poor,  married  or  unmar- 
ried :  the  rich  then  deliver  over  their  possessions  to  their  children,  who 
support  them  till  their  death  with  much  filial  piety.  The  poor  live  on 
the  bounty  of  others.  The  men  become  monks  at  any  period  of  life ; 
but  the  women  seldom  become  nuns  till  they  are  forty-five  or  fifty 
years  of  age.  As  the  Abyssinians  anoint  their  heads  with  butter,  and 
do  not  cover  them,  the  monks  and  nuns  are  recognised  by  a  cap  with 
which  they  are  covered.  Some  monks — especiidl^  those  who  think 
themselves  the  most  learned — ^have  nothing  tor  their  dress,  except  the 
skin  of  a  deer,  or  some  other  animal,  for  the  appearance  of  humility ; 
but  the  people  are  so  convinced  that  this  is  ostentation,  that  they  have 
little  respect  for  those  who  are  thus  clothed.  When  a  man  has  many 
debts,  he  frequently  becomes  a  monk ;  and  then  he  is  not  obliged  to 
pay  them,  though  &e  remain  in  the  same  house  with  his  wife,  who  is  a 
nun :  but  should  such  a  monk  marry  a  new  wife,  he  would  then  be 
obliged  to  pay  his  former  debts." 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  8USIAN  INSCEIPTIONS,    COLLECTED  BY  COLONEL 
BAWLINSON   IN  ASIA. 

(See  page  271.) 
KOYAL  A8UTIC  SOCIETY. 

At  a  Meeting  of  this  Society,  in  February,  1853,  the  Assistant- 
Secretary  read  extracts  from  three  letters  written  by  Colonel  Rawlinson, 
at  Bagdad,  in  November  and  December,  1862.  The  learned  writer 
states  that,  by  the  help  of  the  real  Susian  inscriptions,  of  which  he  has 
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made  a  fine  collection,  he  h^iea  to  arrWe  at  a  tolerable  understanding 
of  the  ancient  ethnology  of  Wefitem  Asia.  None  of  these  inscriptions 
appear  to  be  very  ancient ;  the  earliest  kins  who  is  named  in  them  is 
called  Kuludus  (P),  father  of  Sutruk-Ansukhunta,  who  was  the  con- 
temporary and  antagonist  of  Sargon.  The  son  of  Sutruk-Anakhunta, 
who  must  have  been  contemporary  with  Hezekiah  and  Sennacherib,  is 
named  Tarkhaga.  He  still  conceives  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  747  B.C., 
to  mark  the  introduction  of  writing  into  Babylonia  from  Assyria,  and 
he  reiterates  the  statements  which  he  made  some  months  back,  that 
Ptolemy's  canon  exactly  agrees  with  the  inscriptions;  that  Sargon 
ascended  the  throne  in  the  same  year  as  Merodacn  Baladan,  B.a  721 ; 
that  the  date  of  Sennacherib's  accession  was  703*2;  that  Merodach 
Baladan  was  driven  out  of  Babylon,  and  Belibus  put  in  his  place,  in 
702-1 ;  and  that  Esar-haddon,  the  eldest  son  of  Sennacherib,  became 
Governor  of  Babylon,  in  699-8.  Differing  in  opinion  from  another 
investigator  of  Assyrian  antiquities,  who  considers  the  Assur-nadin  of 
Sennacnerib's  anndbs,  and  the  Assur-akh-addan,  who  succeeded  that 
monarch,  as  being  two  distinct  individuals,  he  affirms  that  these  names 
designate  the  same  person,  thus  making  Apronadius  and  Asaridinius 
of  the  canon  to  be  the  same.  He  is  constantly  discovering  new  words 
and  new  values  in  the  cuneiform  characters,  and  in  this  respect  there  is 
much  to  be  added  to  his  former  publicationa,  and  but  little  to  be 
retracted*  He  has  also  made  a  number  of  valuable  discoveries  in 
Babylonian  geography,  particularly  the  identification  of  Sepharvaim  or 
Sippara  with  Borsippa  or  Burs-i  Mmrud.  His  diggings  at  Seleucia 
and  Opis  had  been  unsuccessful,  but  a  fine  and  very  ola  Egyptian  lion  in 
black  marble  has  been  discovered  close  to  his  own  door  in  Bagdad. 
The  Turks  have  also  turned  up  at  Nebi  Yunus  almost  an  exact  repre- 
sentation of  this  lion  in  bronze.  These  discoveries  confirm  the  state- 
ment which  he  made  in  the  early  part  of  last  summer,  as  to  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt  and  iBthiopia  by  Esar-haddon.  The  marble  lion  has 
apparently  the  Egyptian  name  Sheshenk  on  its  breast,  and  the  bronxe 
one  bears  upon  it  the  same  epithet  for  Esai^haddon,  that  of  king  (or 
conqueror)  of  Musar  and  E.us  (Egypt  and  Ethiopia),  as  is  found  on 
his  Egyptian  trophies  in  the  S.W.  Palace  at  Nimrud.  His  discoveries 
in  ethnology  show  a  wide-spread  primeeval  Scythicism,  and  he  is 
drawing  up  a  memoir  on  this  subject  for  publication  in  the  Society's 
journal.  By  the  terms  Scythians,  or  Scyths,  he  means  races  and  tribes, 
speaking  languages  connate  with  the  Scythic  (or  so-called  Median) 
version  of  the  Bisitun  inscription,  which  the  Society  is  now  printing. 
His  "  idea  is,  that  all  the  Hamite  nations,  Cush,  Mizraim,  Nimrud,  and 
Canaan,  were  Scyths.  The  Egyptians  and  Cushites,  ])erhaps  the  first 
wave,  mixed  up  the  Semites.  The  Canaanites  in  the  time  of  Abraham 
were  all  Scythians,  except,  perhaps,  the  Kadmonites,  or  Easterns,  who 
were  probably  the  original  Phcenician  immigrants  from  the  Persian 
Gulf,  who  either  founded  or  occupied  Sidon  afterwards."  A  second 
Scythic  wave  took  place  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  when  the  Elamites 
held  Palestine,  after  being  driven  thither  in  the  course  of  a  great 
national  migration.  The  Elamites  are  called  Numi  in  the  inscriptions, 
and  were  well  known  to  the  Egyptians  as  the  Naamu,  and  the  Hyc- 
80S  were  a  branch  of  these  Naamu.  By  their  Scythian  neighbours  they 
were  called  Afar.  The  Elamite  Hyc-sos  were  subsequently  driven 
from  Egypt,  but  continued  to  form  the  mass  of  the  population  of  Syria 
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until  ffradually  annihilated  by  the  Jews,  PhoBnicians,  Arabs,  and  others. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  get  to  the  root  of  this  question,  for  at  the  oora- 
mencement  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  the  Scyths  and  Semites  were 
so  mixed  in  Syria  as  to  be  undistinguishable,  but  the  Scyths  were  the 
first  settlers,  and  the  Semites  followed  after  a  long  intervaL  The 
Scythic  Gush  were  in  JSthiopia,  Arabia,  and  Susiana,  as  were  also  tlie 
Cephenes,  and  hence  the  double  myth  regarding  Cepheus  and  Mem- 
non.  The  Nimrud,  the  first  occupants  of  Babylonia,  were  Hamite 
Scyths,  who  afterwards  retired  to  the  mountains  stretching  from 
Sharrizor  to  Susu.  They  are  called  Nimri  in  the  inscriptions,  and  the 
famous  city  Shahrizor  retained  the  name  of  Nimrah  almost  to  the  time 
of  tiie  Mohammedan  conouest.  Of  the  Scythic  Empire  of  Nimrud 
abundant  confirmation  has  been  found  that  the  primseval  cities  were  al 
to  the  south,  Erech,  being  Varka ;  Accad,  Akar,  the  capital  of  Cascar 
(near  Wasit)  and  Calneh,  Nifier.  If  the  hypothesis  that  the  primitive 
element  of  the  Egyptian  and  all  the  African  dialects  is  Scythic  can  be 
proved,  and  all  the  Hamite  nation  is  referred  to  a  Scythic  family,  the 
ethnographic  scheme  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  will  be  thus 
verified* 
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A  TiSXJBT  (COMKBKOSATIiro)  THB  DIPFUSIOK  OV  THE  ULUSTBIOrS 
BBUaiON  07  TA-TBIN,  IN  CHINA. 

(See  page  706.) 

A  Hone  tablet  eommemoraUng  the  diffksion  qf  the  iUustrious  reUgion  in 
CSUfia,  with  a  preface^  written  hy  King  Tsinff,  a  priest  from  the  Chwrch  in 
To'Tsin  (or  Judea). 

The  following  trauslBtion  of  this  remarkable  tablet,  is  extracted  from  an 
interesting  little  book  recently  published,  entitled  ^'Christiimity  in  China." 
The  translation  has  been  made  from  the  original  by  Pr.  Bridgman,  and 
published  in  parallel  columns,  with  the  origmal  and  a  Latin  and  French 
version : — 

**  Now  verily,  the  unchangeably  true  and  recondite,  the  eternal  Cause  of 
causes,  the  fiur-seeing  and  purely  spiritual,  the  never-ending  and  inoom* 
prehenaible  Being,  who  grasping  the  poles  created  the  universe^  and  bcdng 
more  excellent  than  the  holy  ones,  is  the  supremely  honomrable.  This  is  our 
mysterious  Trinity,  the  true  and  eternal  Iiord  Jehovah  1  He,  determining, 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,*  to  establish  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  moved 
the  primeval  Spirit,  and  produced  all  things  visible  and  invisible.  The 
dark  expanse  was  changed,  and  heaven  and  earth  were  unfolded.  The  sun 
and  moon  revolved*  and  day  and  nisht  began. 

'*  As  an  arc^tect,  having  finished  the  tmiverse,  He  created  the  first  man ; 
endowed  him  with  goodness  and  benignity ;  and  commanded  him  to  rule 
the  world.  His  original  nature  was  entirdy  pure  and  unsullied ;  and  his 
simple  and  uncomipted  heart  was  wholly  free  from  inordinate  desires.  But 
at  length  Satan,  by  exerdsing  dissimulation,  and  by  throwing  a  gilded 
covering  over  that  pure  and  uncorrupted  nature,  took  away  equity  and 
greatness  from  the  centre  of  good,  and  msinuated  evil  and  darkness  in  their 
stead. 

*  **  That  is,  he  determined  to  spread  out  the  earth  In  the  shape  of  a  cross." 
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*'  Hence  aioee  a  multiplioity  of  sects,  following  each  other  in  close  suoces- 
sion,  Btriying  to  weave  their  legal  nets ;  some  substituted  the  creature  for  the 
Creator :  some  oonstituted  bemg  as  nothing,  sinking  all  things  in  oblivion ; 
and  some,  in  order  to  gain  fdicity,  made  prayers  and  offered  sacrifices. 
Others  deceived  mankind  by  a  show  of  goodness.  With  wisdom  and 
solicitude  they  laboured  hard ;  and  their  anxieties  and  cares  were  unceasing. 
They  were  bewildered  and  obtained  nothing.  Heated  and  scorched,  th^ 
writhed  in  anguish.  They  accumulated  darkness,  and  lost  their  way ;  an<i, 
beinemisguided,  th^  were  irrecoverably  lost. 

'*  Thereupon  our  Trinity  set  apart  the  illustrious  and  adorable  Messiah ; 
^ho,  laying  aside  his  true  digmty,  came  into  the  world  as  man.  Angels 
proclaimed  the  joyful  tidines.  A  virgin  gave  birth  to  the  holy  diild  in 
Judea.  A  bright  star  prodaimed  the  happy  event.  Persians,  seeing  its 
brightness,  came  with  presents.  He  fulfilled  the  ancient  laws,  given  by  the 
twenty-four  holy  ones.*  He  ruled  families  and  nations  with  neat  virtue. 
He  instituted  tne  new  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  pure,  spiritual,  and  inex- 
plicable. Like  a  potter.  He  formed  good  usages  by  the  true  faith.  He 
established  the  measure  of  the  eight  boundaries.t  He  purged  away  the 
dross,  and  perfected  the  truth.  He  opened  the  gate  of  the  three  constant 
virtues,  £  revealing  life,  and  destroying  death.  He  suspended  the  bright 
sun,  to  break  open  the  abodes  of  darkness,  and  thereby  the  wiles  of  the 
devU  were  firustrated.  He  put  in  motion  the  ship  of  mercy,  to  ascend  to 
the  mansions  of  light,  and  thereby  succour  was  brought  to  confined  spirits. 

<*  His  mighty  work  thus  finished,  at  mid-day  He  ascended  to  his  true 
estate.  Twenty-seven  books  remained.  He  set  forth  original  conversion 
for  the  soul's  deliverance ;  and  He  instituted  the  baptism  of  water  and  of 
the  Spirit,  to  wash  away  the  vanity  of  life^  and  to  deanae  and  purify  (the 
heart). 

*'  Taking  the  cross  as  a  si^  (his  disciples)  unite  together  the  people  of 
all  regions  without  distinction.  They  beat  the  wood,  sounding  out  the 
voice  of  benevolence  and  mercy.  In  evancelizinff  the  East,  they  take  the 
way  of  life  and  glory.  They  preserve  their  beard  for  outward  effect.  Thej 
shave  the  crown  of  the  head,  to  indicate  the  absence  of  passion.  They 
keep  no  slaves,  but  place  upon  an  equality  the  high  and  low.  They  do  not 
hofffd  goods  and  riches,  but  bestow  them  on  the  destitute.  They  practise 
abstinence,  in  order  to  increase  their  knowledge.  They  watch,  in  order  to 
maintain  quiet  and  circumspection.  Seven  times  a-day  they  offer  praises  to 
the  great  advantage  of  both  the  living  and  the  dead.  Once  in  seven  days 
they  have  Divine  service,  in  order  to  cleanse  their  hearts,  and  to  regain 
their  purity. 

"  The  true  and  constant  doctrine  is  mysterious,  and  difficult  to  be 
characterized.  Anxious  to  make  it  dear  and  manifest,  we  can  only  name  it 
the  Illttstbiotts  Instbuotion.  Now  without  holy  ones,  religion  cannot 
be  propagated ;  nor  without  religion,  can  holy  ones  become  great.  But 
when  the  two  are  united,  the  whole  world  will  be  civilized  and  enlightened. 

*'  In  the  reign  of  the  civil  Emperor  Taitsung,  the  illustrious  and  hofy 
enlarger  (of  the  Tang  dynasty^,  there  was  in  Judea  a  man  of  superior 
virtue,  called  Olopun,  who,  gmded  by  the  azure  douds,  bearing  the  true 
Scripturea,  and  observing  the  laws  of  the  winds,  made  his  way  through 
dangers  and  difficulties.    In  the  year  a.d.  636,  he  arrived  at  Chang-ngan 

*  "  The  *  holy  ones,'  denote  the  writers  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament." 
f  **  The  <  eight  boundaries 'are  inexplicable;  some  refer  them  to  the  beatitudes. '  ^ 
X  ♦<  The  *  three  constant  virtues'  may  perhaps  mean  faith,  hope,  and  charity." 


^  May  not  the  allusion  be  to  the  eight  writers  of  the  canonical  and  Inspired 
books  of  the  New  Testament  ?—Eo. 
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(from  Judea) .  The  Emperor  instructed  his  BCiniBter,  Buke  Tang  Hiuenling, 
to  take  the  imperial  soeptre,  and  go  out  to  the  western  suburbs,  receiye  the 
guest,  and  conduct  him  into  the  palace.  The  Scriptures  were  translated  in 
the  library  of  the  palace.  The  Emperor  in  his  private  apartments,  made 
inquiry  regarding  the  religion ;  and  fully  satisfied  that  it  was  correct  and 
true,  he  gave  special  commands  for  its  promulgation. 

"  The  document,  bearing  date,  Chingkwan  (the  reigning  style  of  Taitsung) 
12th  year,  7th  month  (August,  a.d.  639),  runs  thus  : — 

"  *  Religion  is  without  an  invariable  name.  Saints  are  without  any 
permanent  body.  In  whatever  region  they  are,  they  give  instruction,  and 
privately  succour  the  living  multitudes.  Olopun,  a  man  of  great  virtue, 
belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Judea,  bringing  the  Scriptures  and  imsges 
from  afar,  has  come  and  presented  them  at  our  capital.  On  examining  the 
meaning  of  his  instruction,  it  is  found  to  be  pure,  mysterious,  and  separate 
from  the  world.  On  observing  its  origin,  it  is  seen  to  have  been  instituted 
as  that  which  is  essential  to  mankind.  Its  language  is  simple,  its  reasonings 
are  attractive,  and  to  the  human  race  it  is  beneficial.  As  is  right,  let  it  be 
promulgated  throughout  the  empire.  Let  the  appropriate  Board  build  a 
Judean  church  in  the  righteous  and  holy  street  of  the  capital,  and  appoint 
thereto  twenty-one  priests.' 

**  The  power  of  the  illustrious  Chau  dynasty  having  fallen,  the  green  car 
having  ascended  westward,  the  religion  of  the  great  Tang  familv  became 
resplendent,  and  the  illustrious  spirit  found  its  way  eastwsurd.  The  appro- 
priate officers  were  instrusted  to  take  a  fiuthful  likeness  of  the  emperor,  and 
place  it  on  the  wall  of  the  temple.  The  celestial  figure  shone  in  its  bright 
colours,  and  its  lustre  irradiated  the  illustrious  portals.  The  sacred 
lineaments  spread  felicity  all  around,  and  perpetually  illuminated  the 
indoctrinated  regions. 

"  According  to  the  maps  and  records  of  the  western  nations,  and  the 
histories  of  the  Han  and  Wei  dynasties,  Judea  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Coral  Sea ;  on  the  north  by  the  Shu-pau  Hills ;  on  the  west  it  stretches 
towards  the  flowery  forests,  and  the  regions  of  the  immortals ;  and  on  the 
east  it  is  conterminous  with  the  Dead  S^  of  perpetual  winds.  The  country 
produces  cloth  that  is  proof  against  fire,  a  balm  that  restores  life,  bright 
lunar  pearls,  and  night-shining  gems.  Theft  and  robbery  do  not  exist. 
The  people  have  joy  and  peace.  None  but  illustrious  laws  prevail.  None 
but  the  virtuous  are  placed  in  the  magistracy.  The  country  is  extensive, 
and  its  literature  and  productions  are  flourishing. 

^ "  The  Emperor  E^autsung  honoured  and  perpetuated  (the  memory  of) 
his  ancestors.  He  supported  the  truth  they  inculcated,  and  built  churches 
in  all  the  departments  of  the  empire.  He  raised  Olopun  to  the  rank  of 
high  priest  and  national  protector.  The  law  spread  in  every  direction. 
The  wealth  of  the  Stat«  was  boundless.  Churches  filled  all  the  cities ;  and 
the  fiimilies  were  rich,  illustrious,  and  hapOT. 

"  In  the  year  a.d.  699,  the  followers  of  !Budha  raised  a  persecution,  and 
argued  against  the  eastern  Chau  family. 

**  At  the  close  of  the  year  a.d.  713,  some  base  scholars  raised  ridicule,  and 
in  Sfkaii  spread  abroad  slanderous  reports.  But  there  were  chief  priests, 
Lohan,  Tai-teh,  Lieh,  and  others,  honourable  descendants  of  those  from  the 
west,  distinguished  and  elevated  in  character,  who  unitedly  maintained  the 
original  doctrines,  and  prevented  their  subversion. 

**  Hiuen-tsung,  the  most  righteous  emperor,  commanded  five  kings, 
Ningkwoh  and  others,  to  go  in  person  to  the  church  of  Felicity,  buUd  up 
the  altars,  restore  the  fallen  timbers,  and  replace  the  dilapidated  stones. 

"  Tienpau,  in  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  a.d.  742,  commanded  his 
general,  Kau-Uh-sz'  to  take  the  portraits  of  the  five  sacred  ones,  and  place 
them  in  the  church,  and  also  to  present  one  hundred  pieces  of  silk,  to  give 
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ieUU  to  the  mme.  Tbon^  their  august  penons  an  remote,  their  bows  and 
their  swords  can  be  hancfled.  The  horns  of  the  son  tend  forth  their  light ; 
and  the  celestial  Tisages  seem  to  be  present.* 

^  In  the  third  jear  of  Tienpaa's  reign,  there  was  a  priest,  Kihhoh  from 
Jodea,  who,  observing  the  star,  sought  renoration ;  and,  seeking  the  son, 
came  to  the  honoured  one.  Bis  Majesty  commanded  the  priests,  Lohan, 
Fu-lun,  and  others,  seren  in  all,  with  the  eminently  virtuous  KUihoh,  to 
perform  Divine  service  in  the  churt*h  of  Rising  Felicity.  Then  the  celestial 
writing  appeared  on  the  walls  of  the  church,  and  the  imperial  inscriptions 
upon  the  tablets.  The  precious  ornaments  shone  bris htly.  Hie  refulgent 
clouds  were  dazzling.  The  intelligent  edicts  filled  the  wide  expanse,  and 
their  glory  rose  above  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  bounteous  gifts  are  com- 
parable to  the  lofty  mountains  of  the  sodth ;  the  rich  benevolences  deeper 
than  the  eastern  seas.  The  righteous  do  only  what  is  right,  and  that 
which  is  fit  to  be  named.  The  holy  ones  can  do  all  things,  and  that  which 
they  do  is  fit  to  be  commemorated ! 

'*  The  Emperor  Suhtsung,  learned  and  illustrious,  in  five  departments  of 
the  empire,  Lingwu,  &c.,  rebuilt  the  churehes  of  the  illustrious  religion. 
The  original  beiaefits  were  increased,  and  joyous  fortune  began.  Qreat 
felicii^  descended,  and  the  imperial  patrimony  was  established. 

**  The  civil  and  martial  Emperor  Taitsimgf  enlarged  the  sacred  domains, 
and  ruled  without  effort.  On  the  return  of  bis  natal  day,  he  gave  celestial 
incense  to  celebrate  the  meritorious  deeds  of  his  Oovemment ;  and  he  dis- 
tributed provisions  from  the  imperial  table,  in  order  to  give  honour  to  those 
in  tiie  churches.  As  heaven  confers  its  gifts,  and  sheds  bounties  on  the 
hving :  so  the  sovereign,  comprehending  right  principles,  rules  the  world  in 
equity. 

"  Our  Emperor  Kienchung,  holy.  Divine,  civil,  and  martial,  arranged  his 
form  of  Government  so  as  to  abase  the  wicked,  and  exalt  the  good.  He 
unfolded  the  dual  system,  so  as  to  give  great  lustre  to  the  imperud  decrees. 
In  the  work  of  renovation,  he  made  known  the  mysteries  of  reason.  In  his 
adorations  he  felt  no  shame  of  heart.  In  all  his  duties  he  was  great  and 
good.  He  was  pure,  and  unbiassed,  and  forgiving.  He  extended  abroad  his 
kindness,  and  rescued  all  from  calamities.  Living  multitudes  enjoyed  his 
favours.  [The  Emperor  savs],  '  We  strive  to  cultivate  the  great  virtues, 
and  to  advance  step  by  step. 

**  If  the  winds  and  the  rains  come  in  their  season,  the  world  will  be  at 
rest ;  men  will  act  rightly ;  things  will  keep  in  their  order ;  the  living  will 
have  affluence,  and  the  dead  joy.  Considering  life's  responses,  and  prompted 
by  sincere  feelings  of  regard,  I,  King,  have  endeavoured  to  effect  these 
worthy  ends, — the  great  benefactors,  their  excellencies  of  the  Kwangluh 
Kint-sz*,  the  tsieh-tu  fu-shf  of  the  north,  and  the  Shf-tien  chung-kien  have 
conferred  on  me  rich  robes4 

"  The  kind  and  courteous  priest  Isaac,  having  thoroughly  studied  his 

*  "  These  personages  are  the  first  five  emperors  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  Hiuen- 
tsung's  predecessors.  Their  portraits  were  so  admirably  painted,  that  they 
seemed  to  be  present,  their  arms  could  almost  be  handled,  and  their  foreheads,  or 
*  horns  of  the  sun/  radiated  their  intelligence." 

t  "  Taitsung  was  the  son  of  Kaoutsu,  the  Haroun  al  Reschid  of  China,  who 
bought  off*  by  rich  presents  an  intended  invasion  of  China  by  the  Turks,  and 
diverted  the  course  of  that  fierce  and  barbarous  race  from  China  to  Europe. 
The  first  act  of  Taitsung,  on  ascending  the  throne,  was  to  establish  schools,  and 
institute  a  system  of  literary  examinations.  He  caused  an  edition  of  all  the 
Chinese  classics  to  be  collected,  and  honoured  the  memory  of  Confucius  with 
splendid  ceremonies." 

X  "  These  officers  are  not  now  known,  but  all  of  them  seem  to  be  chamberlains 
and  other  palatial  digniuries." 
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zeUgion,  oame  to  China  from  the  city  of  the  EiiufB  palaoe.  His  Bcrienoe 
■uipaaied  that  of  the  three  dynasties  (that  is,  the  Hia,  Shang,  and  Chan)  ; 
and  he  was  perfect  in  the  arts.  From  the  first  he  hihoured  at  court ;  and 
his  name  was  enrolled  in  the  royal  pavilion. 

*'  The  Secretary,  Duke  Kwoh-  Tsz'-i,  raised  to  royalty  from  the  magistracy 
of  Fanyang,  first  held  military  command  in  the  north.  Suhtsung  made  him 
his  attondanti  and  though  a  cbamherlain,  always  kept  him  in  the  military 
sernoe.  He  was  the  tooth  and  nail  of  the  palace,  and  the  ears  and  eyes  of 
the  army.  He  distributed  his  emoluments,  not  laying  them  up  at  home. 
Western  gems  he  offered  to  his  majesty.  He  dispersed,  and  dispensed  with 
golden  nets.  Now  he  repaired  the  churches,  and  now  he  enlarged  the 
schools  of  the  law.  He  adorned  all  the  sacred  edifices,  making  them  like 
the  flying  hwuL  Imitating  the  scholars  of  the  illustrious  religion,  he  dis- 
tributed alms.  Annually  he  held  a  general  assembly  of  the  young  clergy 
from  all  the  churches,  ana  for  fifty  days  exercised  them  in  pure  and  derating 
services.  To  the  hungry,  who  came  to  him,  he  gave  food;  to  those  suffering 
from  cold,  he  me  clothes ;  he  cured  the  sick,  and  raised  them  up ;  and  the 
dead  he  buried  and  laid  down  to  rest. 

"  The  refined  and  circumspect  Tahsha  never  heard  of  such  noble  deeds. 
The  white-robed  and  illustrious  students,  having  seen  those  men,  desired  to 
erect  a  monument  to  commemorate  their  good  and  illustrious  acts.  The 
inscription  reads  thus : — 

"  *  The  true  Lord  is  without  beginnmg,  silent,  serene,  and  unchangeable. 
Possessed  of  creative  power.  He  raised  the  earth,  and  set  up  the  heavens. 
The  divided  Person  came  into  the  world.  The  bark  of  salvation  was  bound' 
less.  The  sun  arose,  and  darkness  was  annihilated.  All  bore  witness  to  the 
truth.  The  glorious  civil  Emperor,  in  reason  joining  all  that  was  possessed 
by  former  kings,  seized  on  the  occasion  to  restore  order.  Heaven  and  earth 
were  enlarged.  The  bright  and  illustrious  religion  v  isit«d  our  Tan^  dynasty ; 
which  translated  the  Scriptures,  and  built  churches.  The  ship  [of  mercy] 
was  prepared  for  the  living  and  the  dead.  All  blessings  sprung  into 
existence,  and  all  nations  were  at  peace. 

***Kaut8ung  continued  the  work  of  his  ancestors,  and  repaired  the 
temples.  The  Palace  of  Concord  was  greatly  enlarged.  Churches  filled  the 
lan^  and  the  true  doctrine  was  clearly  preached.  Masters  of  the  law  were 
then  appointed;  the  people  had  joy  and  tranquillity,  and  all  things  were  fr«e 
fit>m  calamities  and  troubles. 

"'Hiuetsung  displayed  Divine  intelligence,  and  cultivated  truth  and 
rectitude.  The  imperial  tablets  spread  abroad  their  lustre.  The  celestial 
writings  were  glorious.  The  august  domains  were  clearly  defined.  The 
inhabitants  paid  high  respect  to  their  sovereign.  All  things  were  glorious 
and  tranquil,  and  under  his  auspices  the  people  were  prosperous.' 

**  *  Suhtsung  restored  celestial  reason.  Great  was  his  dignity  as  he  rode 
in  state.  His  splendour  shone  above  the  brightness  of  the  moon.  Happy 
winds  swept  the  night.  Felicity  visited  the  august  mansions.  Tne 
autumnal  vapours  ceased  for  ever.  Tranquillity  reigned,  and  the  empire 
increased. 

** '  Taitsim^  was  dutiful  and  just,  in  virtue  according  with  heaven  and 
earth.  By  his  bestowments  life  was  sustained,  and  great  advantage  accrued 
to  aU.  With  incense  he  made  thankofibrings,  and  dispensed  charity  in  his 
benevolence.  Brightness  came  from  the  valley  of  the  sim,  and  the  veiled 
moon  appeared  in  azure  hues. 

*' '  Kiencbung  was  eminent  in  all  things,  and  cultivated  bright  virtues. 
His  martial  dignity  spread  over  all  seas,  and  his  mild  serenity  over  all  lands. 
His  light  came  to  human  darkness ;  and  in  his  mirror  the  colour  of  tilings 
(that  is,  their  moral  quality)  was  reflected.  Throughout  the  universe^  light 
of  life  was  diffosed.    All  nations  took  example  [from  the  Emperor].  * 
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" '  The  true  doctrine  is  great,  and  all-preralent  and  pervading.  Hard  it 
is  to  name  the  Word,  to  unfold  his  Three-One.  The  sovereign  can  act,  his 
ministers  commemorate.  Erect  the  splendid  monument !  Praise  the  great 
and  happy!' 

"  Erected  (a.i>.  781)  the  second  year  of  Kienchung  [the  ninth  emperor] 
of  the  great  Tang  dynasty,  in  the  first  month,  and  the  seventh  day.  The 
priest  Ningshu  (King  Tsmg?)  being  special  law  lord,  and  preacher  to  those 
of  the  illustrious  reUgion  throughout  the  religions  of  the  East. 

**  Written  by  Lu  Siu-pen,  Court  Ck>uucillor,  formerly  holding  high 
military  oonmiand  in  Taichau. 

«  This  inscription  was  written  on  a  stone  slab,  ten  feet  long  and  five  feet 
broad ;  a  cross  was  sculptured  upon  it,  with  a  legend,  in  characters  partly 
foreign  and  partly  national. 

"  This  antique  stone,  being  raised  by  order  of  the  authorities,  was 
deposited  as  a  monument  in  a  temple  of  idols.  The  mandarins  little  &ncied 
that  by  placing  this  inscription  under  the  safeguard  of  their  gods,  it  should 
one  day  render  testimony  to  the  Gospel.** 


CHINESE  OATHS. 

The  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Justice  at  Victoria,  Hong-Kong,  perplexed 
to  find  a  remedy  for  the  habitual  peijury  committed  by  Chinese  wit- 
nesses, directed  the  Registrar  to  apply  to  Mr.  Interpreter  Caldwell,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  expenence  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Caldwell  thus  replied, 
in  the  following  letter: — 

«*  Victoria,  90th  December,  1851. 

"  Sir, — ^I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter, 
informing  me  that  the  Honourable  the  Chief  Justice  has  desired  that 
all  Chinese  witnesses  shall  be  sworn  in  such  a  manner  as  I  shall  con- 
sider binding  upon  their  consciences.  I  beg  in  reply  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  for  the  information  of  his  Honour. 

"  I  think  that  cutting  off  a  cock's  head  would  be  the  form  of  oath 
likely  to  elicit  the  greatest  amount  of  truth  from  a  Chinaman ;  but — 

"  1.  This  oath,  to  be  administered  in  a  manner  at  all  binding,  must 
be  taken  before  the  patron  idol  of  the  swearer ;  but  Chinese  have 
different  idols,  and  those  idols  are  feared  most  which  are  supposed  to 
be  able  to  punish  most ;  therefore,  an  oath  before  one  idol  would  not 
be  so  much  dreaded  as  an  oath  before  another  idol. 

**  2.  The  Chinese  have  no  belief  in  a  Ood  or  future  state,  as  we 
understand  them ;  therefore,  it  would  be  a  superstitious  and  not  a 
religious  fear  which  would  restrain  them.  Most  of  them  believe  in 
idols  possessing  powers  superior  to  men,  and  believe  that  after  death 
they  will  inhabit  the  bodies  of  brutes  or  of  other  men. 

'*  3.  The  idols  they  invoke  are  not  all  considered  to  hate  vice, 
inasmuch  as  pirates  constantly  invoke  their  assistance  in  their  piratical 
expeditions. 

«  4.  Lying  in  the  abstract  is  not  considered  a  sin  among  Chinese. 
If  a  prosecutor  believe  the  defendant  to  be  guilty,  he  will  swear  to  any 
false  collateral  facts  which  he  may  consider  necessary  to  prove  the 
guilt,  and  he  will  not  scruple  to  cut  off  a  cock's  head  for  this  purpose. 

"  5.  The  fear  of  the  oatn  is  more  to  be  attributed  to  a  superstitious 
dread  of  some  consequences  attendant  on  the  act  itself  in  this  world 
than  to  any  fear  of  punishment  in  the  world  to  come.    I  do  not  think 
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they  hare  any  fear  of  punishment  in  a  future  state ;  they  may  think 
that  they  will  be  unfortunate  here. 

"  6.  This  superstitious  fear  of  performing  the  act  would  probably 
deter  most  respectable  Chinese  from  taking  the  oath  in  small  matters. 
For  the  recovery  of  a  small  debt  or  the  punishment  of  a  small  crime, 
such  persons  would  not  take  an  oath.  Tnus  small  debtors  and  small 
criminals  would  escape;  some  Chinamen,  perhaps,  would  not  be 
willing  to  tdie  the  oath  under  any  circumstances. 

'*  I  think  upon  the  whole  circumstances,  it  would  be  better  to 


to  the  witness  before  giving  his  testimony  that  he  would  be  severely 
punished  if  he  stated  that  to  be  true  which  was  false,  or  that  he  had 
seen  that  which  he  did  not  see,  this  would  be  as  effectual  a  pre- 
ventive of  lying,  as  the  administration  of  any  oath  whatever.  The 
fear  of  immediate  punishment  would  be  a  much  greater  deterrent  than 
the  fear  of  future  misfortune,  or  the  reproaches  of  conscience— the 
consciences  of  Chinese  being  remarkably  corrupt. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  D.  R.  Caldwell. 
"  Itoberi  Dundas  Cay,  Esq,,  Registrar,  Supreme  Court.^ 


APPENDIX  IV. 

(See  page  788.) 
TURKISH  POLYGAMY. 


"  I  WENT  some  time  ago  to  visit  a  very  old  and  venerable  Mufti,  a 
sort  of  Mohammedan  bishop,  who  enjoys  the  public  esteem  and 
respect  I  found  him,  indeed,  a  fine  and  pleasing  old  man,  rather 
bent  down  from  age,  but  smiling  benevolently,  and  talking  affably  to 
all ;  his  fine,  transparent  blue  eyes,  his  white  flowing  beard,  his  large 
snow-white  turban,  his  scarlet  robe,  all  were  imposing;  and  I  felt 
inclined  to  like  the  old  gentleman  who  had  no  superstition  in  his 
religion,  and  acknowledged,  with  perfect  simplicity  and  good  temper, 
that  he  did  not  follow  the  rigid  injunctions  of  the  Ramazan  (Moham- 
medan Lent),  but  deemed  it  as  well  to  give  a  little  money  to  the 
poor,  and  to  eat  whatever  his  exhausted  nature  required.  When  [ 
first  entered  his  drawing-room,  I  saw  a  little  girl  of  about  six  or  seven 
years  standing  by  his  side,  and  leaning  against  him  in  a  very  familiar 
way.  I  thought  at  first  it  was  his  grand-daughter,  but  knowing  the 
peculiarities  of  my  Eastern  host,  I  said,  as  candidly  as  I  coula,  *  Is 
that  your  daughter.  Sir?*  'Yes,  it  is,'  he  replied;  'and  this  boy 
(pointing  to  a  babv  just  entering  the  room)  is  my  son,  and  I  have  a 
still  younger  one.  'Ah,' said  I,  'lam  sure  you  will  have  many.* 
'  Many!'  interrupted  the  old  man,  shaking  with  laughter;  'so  many, 
that  I  don't  know  the  number.'  Then  one  of  his  followers,  a  sort  of 
body-guard,  took  up  the  thread  of  general  conversation,  adding,  wiUi 
a  hearty  laugh, '  Oh,  he  has  children  everywhere ;  here,  at  Stamboul, 
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at  Bagdad,  at  Angora,  at  Damascusy  at  Aleppo,  in  every  town,  in 
every  village  of  Asia  Minor  and  Cham.  Sometimes  they  come  to  see 
biro,' or  send  him  a  greeting;  but  if  they  don't  inform  him  they  are  of 
bis  own  blood,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  know  it,  they  are  so  many/ 
'  But  so  many  children  must  have  many  mothers?''  *  Oh,  dear,  yes,' 
answered  the  old  saint, '  very  many.  Let  me  see, — Hassan,  help  me 
to  find  it  out;'  and  the  two  began  to  look  at  the  ceiling,  as  one  does 
when  immersed  in  abstract  and  complicated  calculations.  <  Five,  six, 
eight;  yes,  I  think  I  had  eight  wives.'  <  All  at  once?'  exclaimed  I. 
*  No,  no,  only  six ;  the  other  two  died  before  I  took  the  two  last.  But 
all  my  children  don't  come  from  my  ei^ht  wives.  Ood  blessed  my 
house,  and  each  one  who  entered  it  added  at  least  one  to  the  list  of 
my  children.'  I  went  on  incjuiring  after  the  present  state  of  his 
family.  '  At  this  moment,'  said  he,  *  I  have  only  one  wife  left,  and  she 
is  rather  old."  *  How  old  ? '  *  Thirty  perhaps,  or  thirty-  five.'  (The  old 
man  was  eighty  or  ninety.)  '  Is  she  handsome  ?'  '  She  was,  but  it  is 
gone.'  *  Do  you  think  of  taking  another  ? '  *  I  dare  say  I  shall, 
what  can  I  do  ?  My  last  boy  is  two  years  old.'  I  had  an  opportunity 
next  dav  of  seeing  the  wife  of  Mufti,  the  old  wife  of  thirty  years  of  the 
young  husband  of  eighty.  She  was  really  a  splendid  Asiatic,  too 
round,  too  fat,  too  heavy,  and  too  much  painted  for  our  notions  of 
female  elegance  and  beauty ;  but,  such  as  she  was,  she  seemed  much 
too  lovely  for  her  lord." — Christine  Trivtdsic  di  BeIgu>ro»o*8  Letters 
of  an  Exile, 

TUBKI8H  NUBSEBIE8  FOB  WIVES. 

Many  rich  Turkish  ladies  (says  a  recent  writer  on  Turkey)  carry  on 
a  trade  for  which  we  have  no  name.  They  keep  what  may  be  called 
nurseries  of  wives  and  mothers,  and  find  ooth  pleasure  and  profit  in 
training  their  ^o\xn^  protSgSee  to  the  duties  of  married  life.  Their  agents 
go  about  collecting  tne  raw  material  of  their  manufactures,  picking  up 
orphans,  foundlings,  or  the  children  of  poor  parents ;  for  in  the  East 
there  is  no  prejudice  of  birth,  and  the  lady  is  distinguished  from  her 
servant  only  by  education  or  wealth.  The  task  of  training  is  by  no 
means  difficult.  There  is  no  prejudice  against  partners  obtained  by 
these  means.  On  the  contrary,  many  Turks  prefer  damsels  brought 
up  in  this  way — perhaps,  because  they  are  without  the  incumbrance  of 
relations — especially  when  they  come  from  the  abode  of  a  Minister  or 
other  great  functionary.  The  wife  of  Reschid  Pasha — who,  by  the 
way,  is  no  Polygamist — ^has  generally  some  forty  young  creatures  to 
dispose  of,  and  finds  no  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  them.  The  demand 
is  always  equal  to  the  supply.  From  this  class,  and  from  the  Georgian 
slave-market,  most  of  the  consorts  of  persons  high  in  rank  are  taken. 
Such  are  the  mothers  of  the  Sublime  rorte,  ay,  and  all  of  the  Sultans 
that  have  ever  reigned  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus ;  for  the  Sultan 
does  not,  in  those  simple  countries,  either  oeg  the  hand  of  the 
princess  he  has  never  seen,  or,  imitating  a  common  man,  choose  a  wife 
among  the  coquettes  of  a  ball-room. 
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APPENDIX  V. 

(See  page  759.) 
THE  aREEK  PHILOSOPHEBS. 

"  1.  The  most  ancient  school  of  philosophy  was  that  founded  by  Thales, 
640  B.C.,  and  termed  the  Ionic.  Thales  is  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  both 
in  geometry  and  astronomy.  His  metaphysical  doctrines  are  but  imper- 
fectly known.  He  taught  the  belief  of  a  First  Cause,  and  an  oyerruline 
Proyidenoe ;  but  supposed  the  Divinity  to  animate  the  universe,  as  the  som 
does  the  body.  The  moral  doctrines  of  the  Ionic  school  were  pure  and 
rational.  The  most  eminent  of  the  disciples  of  Thales  were  Anazimander 
and  Anaxagoras. 

"  2.  Soon  after  the  Ionic,  arose  the  Italian  sect,*  founded  by  Pythagoras, 
who  was  bom  about  586  B.C.  He  is  supposed  to  have  derived  much  of  his 
knowledge  from  Egypt;  and  ho  had,  like  the  Egyptian  priests,  a  public 
doctrine  for  the  people,  and  a  private  system  for  his  disciples :  the  former 
a  good  system  of  morals,  the  latter  probably  unintelligible  mystery.  His 
notions  of  the  Divinity  were  akin  to  those  of  Thales ;  but  he  believed  in  the 
eternity  of  the  universe,  and  its  co-existence  with  the  Deity.  He  taught  the 
transmigration  of  the  soul  through  different  bodies.  His  disciples  lived  in 
common ;  they  abstained  rigorously  from  the  flesh  of  animals ;  they  held 
music  in  high  estimation,  as  a  correr^tive  of  the  passions.  Pythagoras 
believed  the  earth  to  be  a  sphere,  the  planets  to  be  inhabited,  and  the  fixed 
stars  to  be  the  suns  and  centres  of  other  systems.  His  most  eminent 
followers  were  Empedodes,  Epicharmus,  Ocellus  Lucanus,  Timeeus, 
Archytas. 

"  3.  The  Eleatic  sect  was  founded  by  Xenophanes,  about  500  B.C.  Its 
chief  supporters  were  Parmenides,  Zeno,  and  Leucippus,  citizens  of  Elea. 
The  metaphysical  notions  of  this  sect  were  utterly  unintelligible.  They 
maintained,  that  things  had  neither  beginning,  end,  nor  any  change ;  and 
that  all  the  changes  we  perceive  are  in  our  own  senses. 

'*  4.  The  Socratio  school  arose  from  the  Ionic.  Socrates  died  401  B.C., 
the  wisest,  the  most  virtuous  of  the  Greeks.  He  exploded  the  futile  logic 
of  the  Sophists,  which  consisted  of  a  set  of  general  arguments  applicable  to 
all  manner  of  questions,  and  by  which  they  could,  with  a^  appearance  of 
plausibility,  maintain  either  siae  of  any  proposition.  His  rivals  lost  all 
credit  as  philosophers,  but  had  influence  to  procure  the  destruction  of  the 
man  who  had  exposed  them.  The  doctrines  of  Socrates  are  to  be  learned 
from  Plato  and  Xenophon.  He  taught  the  beUef  of  a  First  Cause,  whose 
beneficence  is  equal  to  his  power,  the  creator  and  nder  of  the  universe.  He 
inculcated  the  moral  agency  of  man,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future 
state  of  reward  and  punbhment.  He  exploded  the  Polytheistic  supersti- 
tions of  his  country,  and  thence  became  the  victim  of  an  accusation  of 
impiety. 

"  5.  The  morality  of  Socrates  was  successfully  cultivated  by  the  Oyrenaio 
sect,  but  was  pushed  the  length  of  extravagance  by  the  Cynics.  Virtue,  in 
their  opinion,  consisted  in  renotmcing  all  the  conveniences  of  life.  They 
clothed  themselves  in  rags,  slept  and  ate  in  the  streets,  or  wandered  about 
the  countiT  with  a  stick  antd  a  knapsack.  They  condemned  all  knowledge  as 
useless.  They  associated  impudence  with  ignorance,  and  indulged  them- 
elves  in  scurrility  and  invective  without  restraint. 

*  <'  So  called  from  the  country  in  which  Pythagoras  took  up  his  abode.  It 
was  in  the  city  of  Crotona,  a  town  of  Magna  Graeda,  or  Campania,  that  he 
established  his  liimous  school  of  philosophy." 
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"  6.  The  Megareftn  sect  was  the  happy  inTentor  of  logical  ajUogism,  or 
the  art  of  quihhling. 

"  7.  The  Academic  sect  had  Plato  for  its  founder ;  a  philosopher  whose 
doctrines  have  had  a  more  extensive  empire  oyer  the  minds  of  mankind  than 
those  of  any  other  among  the  ancients.  Plato  had  the  most  sublime  ideas 
of  the  Diymity  and  his  attributes,  drawn,  probabW,  from  Hebrew  souroea 
during  his  sojournment  amons  the  Phoenicians.  £(e  taught  that  the  human 
soul  was  a  portion  of  the  Divmitj,  and  that  this  alliance  with  the  Eternal 
Mind  might  be  improved  into  actual  intercourse  with  the  Supreme  Being, 
hy  abstraicting  the  soul  from  all  the  corruptions  it  derives  from  the  bod^ ;  a 
doctrine  highly  encouraging  to  virtuous  exertion,  and  nearly  allied  to  Divine 
truth. 

*'  8.  The  Platonic  philosophy  found  its  chief  opponents  in  four  remarkable 
sects,  the  Peripatetic,  the  Sceptic,  the  Stoic,  and  the  Epicurean. 

*^  9.  Aristotle,  the  founder  of  the  Peripatetic  sect,  was  the  tutor  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  established  his  school  in  the  Lyceum  at  Athens ; 
a  philosopher,  whose  tenets  have  found  more  zealous  partisans,  and  more 
rancorous  opponents,  than  those  of  any  other.  His  metaphysics,  frx>m  the 
sententious  brevity  of  his  expression,  are  extremely  obscure,  and  have  given 
rise  to  numberless  commentaries.  The  best  analysis  of  his  logic  is  given  hj 
Dr.  Beid,  and  in  Lord  £ame*s  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man.  His 
physical  works  are  the  result  of  great  observation  and  acquaintance  with 
nature ;  and  his  critical  writings,  as  his  Poetics  and  Art  of  Rhetoric,  display 
both  taste  and  judgment.  It  is  the  latter  works  that  will  ever  continue  to 
be  most  valued.  ^Die  peculiar  passion  of  Aristotle  was  that  of  classifying, 
arranging,  and  combining  the  objects  of  his  knowledge,  so  as  to  reduce  all  to 
a  few  principles ;  a  dangerous  propensity  in  philosophy,  and  repressive  of 
improvement  in  science. 

'*  10.   The  Sceptical  sect  was  founded  by  Pyrrho.     They  formed  no 

a  stems  of  their  own,  but  endeavoured  to  weaken  the  foundation  of  those  of 
.  others.  They  inculcated  universal  doubt  as  the  only  true  wisdom. 
There  was,  in  their  opinion,  no  essential  difference  between  vice  and  virtue, 
farther  than  as  human  compact  had  discriminated  them.  Tranquillity  of 
mind  they  supposed  to  be  the  state  of  the  greatest  happiness,  and  this  was 
to  be  attained  by  absolute  indifference  to  all  dogmas  or  opinions. 

"11.  The  Stoics,  the  followers  of  Zeno,  proposing  to  themselves  the  same 
end,  tranquillity  of  mind,  took  a  nobler  path  to  arrive  at  it.  They 
endeavoured  t9  raise  themselves  above  all  the  passions  and  feelings  of 
humanity.  They  believed  all  nature,  and  God  himself,  the  soul  of  the  uni- 
verse, to  be  regulated  by  fixed  and  immutable  laws.  The  human  soul  being 
a  portion  of  the  Divinity,  man  cannot  complain  of  being  actuated  by  that 
necessity  which  actuates  the  Divinity  himseLT.  His  pains  and  his  pleasures 
are  determined  by  the  same  laws  which  determine  his  existence.  Yirtue 
consists  in  accommodating  the  disposition  of  the  mind  to  the  immutable 
laws  of  nature ;  vice  in  opposing  those  laws ;  vice,  therefore,  is  foUy,  and 
virtue  the  only  true  wisdom. 

'*  12.  Epicurus  taught  that  man's  supreme  happiness  consisted  in  plea- 
sure. He  himself  limited  the  term,  so  as  to  make  it  mean  only  the  practice 
of  virtue.  But  if  pleasure  is  allowed  to  be  the  object,  every  man  will  draw  it 
trom  those  sources  which  he  finds  can  best  supply  it.  It  might  have  been 
the  pleasure  of  Epicurus  to  be  chaste  and  temperate.  We  are  told  it  was 
80 ;  but  othera  find  their  pleasure  in  intemperance  and  luxury ;  and  such 
was  the  taste  of  his  principal  followers.  Epicurus  held  that  the  Deity  was 
indifferent  to  all  the  actions  of  man.  They  therefore  had  no  other  counsellor 
than  their  own  conscience,  and  no  other  guide  than  the  instinctive  desire  of 
their  own  happiness. 

'*  13.  The  Greek  philosophy,  on  the  whole,  affords  little  else  than  a 
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picture  of  the  imbeciUty  and  caprice  of  the  human  mind.  Its  teabhen, 
instead  of  experiment  and  obsenration,  satisfied  themselTCs  with  con- 
structing theories ;  and  these,  wanting  fiict  for  their  basis,  hare  only  serred 
to  perpkK  the  understandinff,  and  retard  equally  the  adyanoement  <n  sound 
moralitj  and  the  progress  of  useful  knowledge."* 


APPENDIX  VI. 


THE  MALTA  PROTESTANT  COLLEGE. 

9atron0* 

THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  CALCUTTA. 
THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  GIBRALTAR. 
THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  JERUSALEM. 
THE  LORD  BISHOP  OP  MELBOURNE. 

Viaitox. 

THE  LORD  BISHOP  OP  GIBRALTAR. 

9tobt0fonal  <Sommtttee* 
c^ximnm.— THE  right,  hon.  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury. 


BQs  ExceHen^  the  Cheralier  Bunsen, 

Minister    Plenipotentiary  of   the 

King  of  Prussia. 
The   Most  Noble    the    Marquis  of 

Blandford,  M.P. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Walde- 

grave,  R.N.,  C.B. 
The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Roden,  E.P. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Har- 

rowby. 
Viscount  Bernard,  M.P. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath. 
Right.  Hon.  Lord  Calthorpe. 
The  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird,  M.P. 
The    Hon.  and  Rev.  H.  Montagu 

Yilliers,    Canon    Residentiary  of 

St.  Paul's. 
Sir  W.  Farquhar,  Bart. 
Sir  Thomas  Blomefidd,  Bart. 
Venerable  Archdeacon  Law. 
Admiral  Duff. 
Admiral  H.  Hope,  C.B. 
R.  C.  L.  Beran,  Esq. 
R.  M.  Bird,  Esq.,  Taplow-hill. 
J.  Bridges,  Esq. 


Rot.  R.  Burgess,  B.D.,  Probendair 
of  St.  Paul's. 

Rev.  W.  Carus,  M.A,  Canon  of  Win- 
chester, lateFellowand  Senior  Dean 
of  Trini^  College,  Cambridge. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Cox,  B.D.,  V.P. 

A.  Crawford,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Rev.  W.  S.  Gilly,  D.D. 

Rev.  W.  Goode,  M.A.,  F.AS. 

James  Edward  GK>rdon,  Esq. 

A.  Haldane,  Esq. 

G.  A  Hamilton,  Esq.,  M.P. 

John  Hardy,  Esq. 

Rev.  J.  Hifi,  M.A,  V.P.  of  St.  Ed- 
mund's Hall,  Oxford. 

Rev.  Edward  Hoare,  M jL 

Rev.  E.  HoUond,  M.A. 

W.  Lon^,  Esq. 

Rev.  W.  Niven. 

Sir  John  Dean  Paul,  Bart. 

J.  P.  Plumptre,  Esq. 

J.  S.  Reynolds,  Esq. 

Abel  Smith,  Esq. 

Rev.  Henry  Tncy,  M. A 

Rev.  W.  Carus  Wilson,  MA. 


•  Abridged  from  Ty tier's  "  Elements  of  General  History.* 
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etnamitUt  of  ittanasement 

Cixirnum.— THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EABL  OF  SHAETESBUET. 

The  Most  Noblfi   the    Marquis  of 

Blajidford,  M.P. 
The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Walde- 

grave,  R.N.,  O.B. 
The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Har- 

rowby. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Calthoipe. 
The  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird,  M.P. 
The   Hon.  and  Ber.  H.  Montagu 

ViHiers,  Omon  Residentiary  of  St. 

Paul's. 
Sir  W.  Farquhar,  Bart. 
B.  C.  L.  Beyan,  Esq. 


Ber.  B.  Burgess,  B.D.,  Prebendaiy 

ofSt.  Paufs. 
A.  Crawford,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Bev.  W.  Goode,  M.A.,  F.A.8. 
A.  Haldane,  Esq. 
G.  A.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  M.P. 
W.  Long,  Esq. 
Ber.  E.  HoUond. 
Bev.  W.  Niven. 
Sir  John  Dean  Paul,  Bart 
J.  P.  Plumptre,  Esq. 
J.  S.  Beynolds,  Esq. 


C«*fttr«r.— Sra  Walteb  Fabqtjhae,  Babt. 

i^ecrttar^.— Thb  Bey.  Chai^lxs  B.  Swatitb,  B.A. 

^i^iiULnUttCttUiTTi.—'RiCMAJtj>  Eaton,  Esq. 


&f&tttsi,  MMtnn,  ar(b  (SoIUge  (Itmntil*  at  ittaUa* 

(Vacant.) 

The  Ber.  Beginald  Guy  Bryan,  M  jL 

The  Bev.  Heniy  Oarr,  M.A. 

Bev.  H.  W.  O.  Fletcher, 


Cfkusios 

and 
JEngUth. 


B.A- 
^Bev.  H.  Seddall. 
Ber.  I.  I.  Duncan. 
M.Eidoniires,fromAthens. 


French. — M.  Henny,  from  Paris. 
Oerman. — M.  Stem. 
Italian. — Signor  D.  Bolognini. 
Jrahic. — C.   Antone   Sackal,   from 

Aleppo. 
Turkish.— (The  vacancy  to  be  filled 

up.) 
Brawing. — M.  Stem. 
Singing. — M.  Stem. 
Pupil  Teacher. — M.  Coquille,  from 

Paris. 
DrUUng. — Sergeant  Burton. 


9i&l^0idxtt  to  iS^t  Collejie.—DB.  Gallaitd. 
fta^O  i^ttiitdtitetareiit— Mbs.  Pabks. 


PROSPECTUS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

GEATUIT0U8  ADMISSION  OF  OEIENTALB — TEEMS  OP  EDUCATION  FOE 
PAYING  PUPILS— PEIVILEGE8  OF  DONOSS— C0UE8E  OF  STUDIES, 
ETC.,  ETC. 

1.  The  Ingtitution  compri8e&— 1.  A  school  for  boys ;  2.  A  college 
for  the  instruction  of  adulte  in  literature  and  science,  or  in  theology. 

•  The  College  Council  consisU  of  the  Principal,  Vice-Principal,  and  Head- 
Master. 
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2.  No  pupil  is  admitted  into  the  school  under  eight,  nor  into  the 
college  under  fifteen  years  of  aee,  nor  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
former  after  seventeen,  except  under  special  circumstances. 

3.  Admission  will  be  granted  for  board  and  education,  fre^  of 
expenBCy  in  the  school  or  college  to  one  hundred  pupils,  natiyes  {both 
by  birth  and  parentage)  of  any  of  the  following  countries,  viz. : — 
Turkey,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Arabia,  Persia,  the  East  Indies, 
China,  Egypt,  and  other  parts  of  Africa.  Such  pupils  to  be  nominated 
by  the  Executive  Council  on  satisfactory  testimony  being  furnished  of 
their  superior  intelligence  and  good  morals.  Each  donor  of  100/.,  has 
the  privdege  of  nominatin§^  one  such  pupil,  on  his  qualifications  being 
approved  of  by  the  Executive  Council.  The  fbee  Oriental  pupils  are 
to  DC  trained  as  missionaries,  schoolmasters.  Scripture-readers,  inter- 

Ereters,  &c.,  with  the  view  of  providing  our  missionary  societies  with  a 
irge  body  of  well-qualified  native  agents,  lay  and  clerical,  for  which 
there  is  a  most  urgent  demand  in  the  East  at  the  present  time. 

4.  Each  donor  of  100/.  has  the  privilege  of  nominating  a  European 
missionary,  or  an  Oriental  ecclesiastic,  or  theological  student,  for 

g'atuitous  maintenance  and  instruction  in  theology  and  the  Oriental 
nguages,  for  two  years. 

5.  Terms  for  board  and  education  in  the  school,  for  boys  under  the 
age  of  eleven,  35/.  a-year,  and  above  that  age,  i^l.  \  and  in  the  college, 
60/.  Non-resident  students  are  admitted  to  attend  all  the  classes 
for  10/.  a-year. 

6.  When  two  or  more  brothers  shall  be  receiving  their  education  in 
the  Institution  at  the  same  time,  an  abatement  of  ten  per  cent,  will  be 
allowed  on  the  terms  of  education. 

7.  Each  donor  of  100/.  has  the  privilege  for  life  of  nominating  one 
boy,  under  the  age  of  eleven,  for  board  and  education  in  the  school  at 
30/.  per  annum,  or  above  that  age,  at  40/.  per  annum ;  or  one  pupil  for 
board  and  education  in  the  college  at  50/.  per  annum;  ana  each 
donor  of  200/.  is  entitled  to  the  nomination  of  three  pupils  in  the 
school  or  college,  on  the  above-mentioned  terms ;  or,  if  this  privilege 
be  not  exercised : 

8.  Donors  to  the  building  fund  shall  be  entitled,  also,  to  the  above- 
mentioned  privileges,  when  their  donations  are  made  up  to  100/. 

9.  Donations  of  100/.  and  upwards  may  be  paid  in  four  yearly 
instalments  of  25/.  each.  The  privileges  mentioned  in  clauses  7  and  8, 
to  commence  on  payment  of  the  last  instalment. 

10.  Theological  students  belonging  to  any  of  the  Eastern  Christian 
Churches,  are  admitted  for  board  and  education  in  the  school  or  college 
at  25/.  per  annum. 

11.  'i*he  sons  of  Protestant  chaplains  and  missionaries  setUed  in  the 
countries  contiguous  to  the  Mediterranean,  are  admitted  into  the 
school  for  20/.  a-year,  and  into  the  college  for  30/.  a-year. 

12.  The  course  of  education  in  the  school  includes  religious  and 
moral  instruction,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Bible ;  instruction 
in  the  English,  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  Italian,  Modem  Greek, 
Arabic,  Turkish,  and  Armenian  languages ;  writing,  arithmetic,  book- 
keeping, and  linear  drawing;  geography,  history,  and  modem  science; 
the  elements  of  mathematics,  natural  history,  botany,  and  chemistry. 

13.  The  course  of  education  in  the  college  includes  instruction  in 
theology  and  moral  philosophy;  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  and 
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Hebrew;  the  Englisli,  German,  French,  Italian,  and  Oriental  lan- 
guages and  literature;  history,  political  economy,  mathematics,  natural 
philosophy,  and  astronomy.  The  art  of  teaching  forms  also  an 
important  branch  of  study. 

14.  All  pupUs  are  taught  sinp;ing  according  to  the  system  of  Mr. 
HuUah.  Private  lessons  in  drawing  and  music  are  given  at  the  option 
of  the  parents,  but  constitute  a  separate  expense. 

15.  The  pupils  in  the  school  and  college  are  allowed  to  attend  the 
public  worship  of  the  Church  of  their  religious  creed. 

16.  The  lectures  on  divinity  and  moitu  philosophy  are  free  to  all 
non-resident  students  and  others. 

17.  The  pupils  are  provided,  for  the  terms  specified,  with  tuition, 
board  and  loaging,  washing,  medical  attendance  (unless  in  cases  of 
illness  requiring  extra  visits),  stationery,  and  every  other  necessary, 
except  books,  wearing -apparel,  and  house  linen. 

18.  The  general  charges  for  board  and  tuition  to  be  paid  each  term 
in  advance ;  and,  in  the  event  of  a  pupil  leaving  the  Institution,  it  is 
expected  that  a  term's  previous  notice  will  be  given;  in  default  of 
which,  the  payment  for  the  term  will  be  considered  due.  TTie  terms 
will  commence  on  the  Ist  of  October,  3d  January,  and  Tuesday  after 
Easter. 

19.  There  will  be  a  vacation  of  about  ten  weeks  every  year,  between 
the  16th  of  July  and  the  1st  of  October ;  and  a  short  recess  from  the 
24th  of  December  to  the  2d  of  January,  and  from  Good  Friday  to 
Easter.  Pupils  remaining  at  the  Institution  during  the  long  vacation 
to  pay  6L  each. 

The  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  has  intimated  to  the  Committee  his  readiness 
to  receive  as  candidates  for  holy  orders,  such  students  as  shall  have 
obtained  a  diploma  from  the  college,  after  passing  through  the 
theological  course,  which  embraces  a  period  of  two  years.  Such 
students  are  admitted  on  the  reduced  terms  of  25/.  a-year. 

Note. — An  inventory  of  the  linen,  wearing-apparel,  and  other 
articles  required,  and  the  form  of  certificate  of  necdth  and  age  of  the 
pupil  to  be  filled  up,  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Principal  of  the 
College  at  Malta,  or  the  Secretary,  3,  St.  James-street,  London. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  AGENTS  OF  THE  MALTA 
PROTESTANT  COLLEGE. 

The  Gentlemen  who  undertake  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Malta 
Protestant  College,  by  kindly  accepting  the  office  of  Agents,  are 
requested  to  attend  to  the  following  suggestions  respecting  the  duties 
of  the  office : — 

I.  To  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  the  objects  and  advantages  of  the 
Institution  by  the  circulation  of  its  Prospectus  in  the  different  lan- 
guages, and  by  havinj^  it  occasionally  noticed,  whenever  practicable,  in 
some  of  the  local  periodicals. 

n.  To  be  careful  in  examining  pebsonallt  all  candidates  for 
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ftdmisaion  as  gratuitous  pupils,  attending  especially  to  the  rule  that 
none  are  eligible  but  those  endowed  with  superior  intelligence,  in  com- 
bination with  good  moral  character,  and  that  they  must  also  be  natives 
of  the  East  by  bibtu  axd  pab£NTAOE.  To  write  down  the  answers  of 
the  candidates  to  the  printed  (questions  supplied  by  the  College  autho* 
rities.  [The  agent  can,  if  he  wishes,  procure  the  assistance  of  a  clergy- 
man or  missionary  for  the  examination.] 

III.  Candidates  within  a  moderate  distance  of  the  a^ent  must  come 
to  be  examined  by  him  personally ;  but  in  the  case  «r  those  who  are 
at  too  great  a  distance  from  him,  the  agent  may  transmit  the  printed 
questions  to  any  person  whom  he  may  consider  qualified  to  conduct 
the  examination,  and  request  him  to  procure,  and  send  the  answers. 

IV.  The  answers  are  to  be  transmitted,  with  every  other  particular 
respecting  the  candidate,  to  the  ruling  head  of  the  College,  that  tiiey 
may  be  submitted  by  him  to  the  Executive  Committee,  m  which  the 
nomination  is  vested. 

V.  The  agent  will  also  procure  the  signature  of  the  candidate,  or, 
if  he  be  a  minor,  of  his  guardian,  to  the  printed  contract,  by  which  the 
candidate  en^;ages  to  remain  four  years,  at  least,  in  the  Institution,  and 
to  provide  himself  with  decent  clothins.  The  condition  of  clothing 
himself  may  be  dispensed  with  when  the  agent  is  fully  satisfied  that 
the  candidate  has  not  the  means  of  complying  with  it  The  importance 
of  these  precautions  in  the  selection  of  candidates  will  be  obvious  on 
considering  the  great  expense  incurred  in  bringing  them  to  the 
College. 

VI.  When  a  candidate  has  been  elected,  the  agent  will  superintend 
the  requisite  arrangements  for  his  voyage  to  Malta,  paying  in  advance 
his  expences.  He  will  keep  an  account  of  all  disbursements  made 
for  sucn  purposes,  as  also  for  advertisements  in  the  public  prints,  &c., 
which  will  be  refunded  by  the  Treasurer,  at  Malta. 

VII.  It  is  hoped  the  agent  will  endeavour  to  procure  contributions 
to  the  funds  for  the  education  of  the  gratuitous  native  pupils  from 
such  persons  as  may  be  disposed  to  assist  in  this  important  work.  He 
is,  moreover,  recommended  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  all  candidates, 
that  the  Christians  of  Great  Britain  have  of  their  liberality  provided 
the  means  of  giving  them  a  good  education  in  the  earnest  hope  that  in 
whatevercapacitythey  may  afterwards  be  employed,  whether  as  ordained 
or  lay  agents,  they  will  use  the  instruction,  which  they  shall  have  received 
in  the  College,  for  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  tneir  countrymen  in 
the  East,  especially  in  relation  to  their  spiritual  interests. 

VIII.  To  supply  parents  with  any  information  that  may  be  required 
respecting  the  Institution ;  and  to  endeavour  to  procure  paying  pupils, 
both  of  European  and  native  extraction.  It  will  be  desirable  to  ascer- 
tain, as  far  as  practicable,  the  ability  to  pay  of  those  persons  who  send 
pupils. 

QUESTIONS  TO  BE  ANSWERED  BY  CANDIDATES  FOR 
ADMISSION  AS  GRATUITOUS  PUPILS  INTO  THE 
MALTA  PROTESTANT  COLLEGE. 

Superior  intelligence  and  good  moral  character  are  conditions  indis- 
pensable for  admission  of  gratuitous  pupils. 
I.  What  is  the  name,  age,  residence,  religion,  and  occupation  of  the 
candidate  ? 
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IL  Are  his  parents  alire  ?  Of  what  name,  residence,  religion,  and 
occupation  ? 

III.  What  has  heen  the  candidate's  previous  education  P  In  what 
schools,  and  for  how  long  ? 

IV.  What  living  languages  does  he  speak  ?  What  languages  does 
he  read,  and  what  does  he  write  grammatically  ? 

V.  What  ancient  languages  has  he  studied  ?  and  what  other  branches 
of  science  ? 

VI.  Is  his  gennral  ability  above  par  P  (N.B.  This  is  indispensable, 
for  his  admission  as  a  gratuitous  pupil.) 

VII.  Does  he  manifest  any  special  talent  P    If  so,  for  whatP 

VIII.  Is  he  of  ascertained  fair  moral  character  P 

IX.  Has  he  any  peculiarities  of  temper  or  disposition?    If  so,  what  P 

X.  With  what  view  does  he  seek  admission  into  the  Institution  ? 

XI.  What  is  his  state  of  mind  as  regards  the  fundamental  truths  of 
the  Gospel  ? 

XII.  W  ho  are  his  referees  P 

Any  further  particulars  of  importance   that  can  be  ascertained 
respecting  the  early  history  of  the  candidate,  his  habits,  tastes,  physical 
constitution,  present  and  previous  state  of  health,  &c,  may  also  be  < 
noted  in  addition  to  the  above  subjects  of  inquiry. 

N.B. — The  education  of  the  pupils  to  be  trained  as  Scripture-readers 
or  Catechists  is  to  last  between  one  and  two  years.  A  good  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures  and  the  practice  of  expounding  with  facility  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  will  constitute  the  essential  part 
of  their  instruction.  They  will  be  taught,  also,  writing  and  the  rudi- 
ments of  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
qualified  to  establish  primary  schools  for  the  poor.  They  will  receive 
instruction  through  the  medium  of  their  native  tongue.  Distinct 
evidences  of  sincere  piety  and  of  an  earnest  desire  to  devote  themselves 
to  missionary  work  vnll  be  especially  required  of  this  class  of  candi- 
dates. 

The  higher  class  of  pupils  preparing  for  literary  or  scientific  pursuits, 
or  to  become  ordained  missionaries,  &c.,  will  receive  an  extended 
course  of  education,  lasting  from  four  to  six  years.  This  will  combine 
religious  and  moral  instruction,  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
classics,  of  modem  and  Oriental  languages,  of  mathematics,  of  the 
natural  sciences;  and  the  missionary  pupils  will  follow  a  systematic 
course  of  divinity. 


CERTIFICATE  TO  BE  FILLED  VT  AND  SIGNED  BY  THE  OBIENTAL 
CANDIDATE,  AND  WITNESSED  BY  THE  AGENT. 


admitted  as  a  free  pupil  into  the  Malta  Protestant  College 


.  having  been 


engage  that  he  shall  conform  to  the  following  conditions : — 

That  he  shall  remain  as  a  pupil  in  the  College  for  the  space  of  at 
least  four  years. 
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That  he  shall  pay  to  the  College  the  ■um  of  lOf.  a-year  to  provide 
for  his  clothing,  and  small  personal  expenses. 

lliat  he  shall  entirely  submit  to  the  directions  of  the  Ruling  Heads 
of  the  College  respecting  the  course  of  studies  he  is  to  pursue. 

That  he  shall  strictly  conform  to  all  rules  of  discipline  of  the  College. 

That  after  leaving  the  College,  he  shall  return  and  live  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  some  country  of  the  East,  so  as  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  his  countrymen,  in  relation  especially  to  their 
spiritual  interests ;  and  that  he  shall  not  consider  he  has  any  claim  to 
be  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  Directors,  after  he  shall  have  left 
the  Institution. 

Signed 

"Witness Agent. 

Dated  this  day  of 


•  N.B.  The  Agent  of  the  Committee  is  requested  to  send  with  each 
free  student  nominated,  the  above  certificate  when  filled  up. 

If  the  student  is  of  aj^e,  he  will  sign  the  certificate  himself.  If  not 
of  age,  the  certificate  is  to  be  signed  by  his  father  or  guardian,  and 
the  blanks  are  to  be  filled  up  accordingly.  The  sum  fixed  for  the 
pupil's  clothing,  &c.,  may  be  lowered  to  any  amount  considered 
necessary  by  the  Agent,  or  omitted  altogether,  when  the  Agent  is 
satisfied  that  the  pupil  or  his  friends  are  unable  to  pay  for  his  clothing. 

The  certificate  may  be  translated,  if  necessary,  h^  the  Agent  into  the 
language  of  each  candidate,  but  he  is  required  to  sign  the  printed  form 
in  English. 

The  Agent  will  also  obtain  the  candidate's  subscription  to  the  rules 
of  discipline,  &c.,  furnished  to  him  by  the  College,  wnich  subscription 
he  will  retain  in  his  possession. 

A  duplicate  copy  of  the  foregoing  certificate  is  also  to  be  retained 
by  the  Agent 
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THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  AT  THE  MALTA  PROTESTANT 
COLLEGE. 

GEXEBAL  BULE8. 

1.  Keeping  alwm  in  mind  the  fundamental  rule,  that  the  chief 
aim  of  the  course  of  study  is  accuracy  in  elementary  prtnciplea,  rather 
than  the  attainment  of  a  large  amount  of  superficial  knowledge,  care 
is  to  be  taken  not  to  recjuire  the  pupils  to  engage  in  the  study  of 
too  many  subjects  at  a  time.  It  may  in  some  cases  be  found  very 
advanta^ous  for  a  pupil  to  go  through  the  same  elementary  course  a 
second  time. 
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2.  There  are  to  be  examenatioks  in  all  the  classes  evert 
week,  on  a  day  set  apart  for  that  purpose ;  and  a  general 
examination  at  the  end  of  the  year,  followed  by  a  distri- 
bution of  prizes. 

3.  The  first  year's  study  of  the  Oriental  pupils  who  are  ignorant  of 
English  is  to  he  chiefly  devoted  to  the  acquiring  of  that  language. 

4.  The  foreign  languages,  including  the  Greek,  are  to  be  taught  by 
native  foreign  masters,  having  a  pure  accent. 

5.  While  the  course  of  study  has,  for  the  sake  of  form,  been  com- 
pressed in  the  programme  into  four  years,  it  is  intended  that  its 
subjects  shall  be  extended  over  the  space  of  six  years  or  longer, 
according  to  the  age  and  previous  acquirements  of  the  pupils. 

9.  Wmle  the  grammatical  study  of  the  Oriental  languages  generally 
shall  be  postponed  to  the  last  two  years  of  the  course,  yet  it  is 
desirable  that  the  Eastern  students  and  pupils  should  have,  once  or 
twice  a-week,  reading  in  their  native  languages,  with  their  respective^ 
teachers,  in  order  to  obviate  the  risk  of  their  forgetting  their  own 
language. 

10.  The  pupils  are  allowed  to  attend  the  public  services  of  their 
respective  Uhurches,  but  all  are  instructed  daily  in  the  Scriptures  by 
the  heads  of  the  institution,  and  join  in  the  family  worship  morning 
and  eveninp^. 

11.  Particular  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  observance  of  the  rule 
prohibiting  either  Masters  or  pupils  to  remain  up  at  ni^ht  after  ten 
o'clock,  the  hour  fixed  for  extinguishing  lights :  tne  habit  of  keeping 
late  hours  is  very  detrimental  to  health,  especially  in  a  hot  climate, 
and  wholly  unfits  both  Masters  and  pupils  for  uieir  duties  during 
the  da^ ;  it,  moreover,  occasions  increased  expense  by  the  undue  con- 
sumption of  lights. 
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English ) 

French   } 

Italian    j 


Read  the  stan- 
dard Works  in 
Prose  fr  Poetry. 
PractlseOriglnal 
Composition  8c 
Letter  writing. 
Study  the  idioms 
and  peculiarities 
of  construction. 


Latin. 


Greek. 


Mathematics. 


Arithmetic. 


History. 


Geography. 


Sciences. 


Read  Horace, 
Liyy,  Tacitus. 
Write  Arnold's 
Prose  and  Verse 

Compositions. 

Translations. 
Stu^y  Grammar. 


Read  Xenophon, 
Homer,  New 
Testament. 
Write  Arnold's 
Prose  Composi- 
tions.   Study 
Grammar. 


Six  books  of 
Euclid.   Higher 
Branches  of  Al- 
gebra, Plane 
Trigonometry. 


Mental  Arith- 
metic and 
higher  branches, 
such  as   Men 
suration,  &c. 


Ancient  and 
Universal 
History. 


Ancient  and 

Biblical 
Geography. 


Mental  and 
Physical 
Sciences  (espe- 
cially Teaching 
and  Chemistry). 


Translate  from 
one  language  to 
the  other  two 
good  Prose  Au- 
thors, such  as 
Markham's  Eng- 
lish History,  Te- 
lemaque,  Esem- 
pjinProsa.  Ac- 
quire elegance 
and  fluency  in 
conversation. 
Commit  to 
memoxy  select 
pieces  of  Poetry, 
&c. 


Read  Caesar, 
Ovid,  Virgil, 
Cicero.    Write 
Arnold's  "Hen- 
ry's Second 
Book."    Study 
Prosody. 


Read  the  Greek 

Extracts  and 

Kew  Testament. 

Study  Grammar. 


Euclid's  First 

and  Second 

Books.  Algebra, 

to  Quadratic 

Equations. 


Fractions  and 

Roots.    Mental 

Arithmetic. 


Modem  History 
(especially 
English). 


Modem  and 
Ancient  Geo- 
graphy. 


Moral  and 
Physical 
Sciences. 


Translate  from 
one  language  to 
the  other  two 
good  Prose  Au- 
thors, such  as 
Pinnock's  British 
Biography,  Lam§ 
Fleury's  Histo- 
ries, Porquet's 
Italian  Reading 
Book.  Become 
quick  and  ready 
in  understand- 
ing by  attending 
Discourses  and 
Lectures,  See. 

Acquire  ease 
in  conversation. 

Leam  by  heart 
words,  phrases, 
&c.,  &c. 


Read  the  Latin 
Extracts.  Write 
Arnold's  "Hen- 
ry's First  Book." 

Study  Syntax. 


Praqtise  Read- 
ing.   Study 
Grvnmar.    Read 
easy  sentences. 


Reduction,  Pro- 
portion. 
Practice.  In- 
terest. Frac- 
tions. Mental 
Arithmetic. 


Outlines  of 

English  History 

and  Scripture 

HUtory. 


Modem  Geo- 
graphy. 


Elements  of 
Moral  Science. 


Practise  Read- 
ing. 
Study  Grammar. 
Leara  easy  words 

and  phrases. 
Write  Exercises. 


Read  easy  sen- 
tences,   l.eam 

Grammar. 
Write  Exercises. 


First  four  Rule 
simple  and 
compound. 

Tables.    Ment 
Arithmetic. 


Easy  Biography 

and  Scripture 

History. 


Modem  Geo- 
graphy (particu- 
larly Europe  and 
England). 


NOTE.--Although  the  above  course  of  study  has  been  compressed,  for  the  sake  of 
form,  into  four  years,  it  is  intended  that  the  subjects  of  study  shall  be  extended  over  a 
period  of  six  years  or  longer,  according  to  the  age  and  previous  acquirements  of  the  nupils. 
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COLLEGE. 
THEOLOGICAL  AND  MISSIONARY  DEPARTMENT, 

FOB    TRAINING    HISSIONABIES,    SCBIFTUSE-READEB8,    AND    8CH00L- 

MA8TEB8. 

Yeab  I. 
Theology  (Bible);  Writing,  Arithmetic,  English  History,  Geography, 
Elements  of  Moral  Science,  English  and  Latm  Languages. 

Yeab  II. 
Theology  (Bible,  Evidences  of  Christianity),  Mathematics,  General 
History ;  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical  Sciences  (that  of  teaching 
especiuly) ;  English  Composition,  Latin,  Greek;  commence  the  study 
ofmodem  European  Languages. 

Yeab  IIL  - 
Theology  (Bible,  Ecclesiastical  History,  Theory  and  Practice  of  the 
Pastoral  Office,  including  Exercises  in  expounding  the  Scriptures,  and 
in  the  composition  and  delivery  of  Sermons),  Mathematics ;  Intellec- 
tual, Moral,  and  Physical  Sciences  (that  of  teaching  especially) ;  higher 
Greek  and  Latin  Authors,  Hebrew ; — coiktinue  Uie  study  of  modem 
European  Languages,  and  begin  that  of  the  Oriental  Languages. 

Yeab  IV. 
Perfecting  the  previous  studies,  and  obtaining  some  knowledge  of 
Medicine. 

Note. — ^Although  the  above  course  of  study  has  been  compressed, 
for  the  sake  of  form,  into  four  years,  it  is  intended  that  the  subjects 
shall  be  extended  over  a  period  of  six  years  or  longer,  according  to 
the  age  and  previous  acquirements  of  the  pupils. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE  AND 
SCIENCE, 

fob  tbaininq  mebchants,  physicians,  lawyebs,  intebpbetebs, 

ETC.,  ETC.,  ETC. 

Yeab  I. 
Writing,  Commercial  Arithmetic,   English    History,    Geography, 
Elements  of  Moral  Science,  English  and  Latin  Languages. 

Yeab  II. 
Mathematics,  General  History,  Moral  and  Physical  Sciences  (Politi- 
cal Economy,  Jurisprudence,  Chemistiry,  Botany,  &c.,  with  a  s])ecial 
view  to  their  respective  ulterior  destinations),  English  Composition, 
Latin ; — commence  the  study  of  modem  European  Languages,  accord- 
ing to  proficiency  and  requirements. 
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Year  HI. 
Mathematics,  Contemporaneous  Histoiy  and  General  Literature; 
Moral  and  Physical  Sciences,  as  before ;  Composition  in  English  and 
other  Languages,  and  begin  the  study  of  Uie  6riental  Languages. 

yeab  rv. 

Perfecting  previous  studies. 

Note. — ^Daily  Scriptural  instruction  is  given  to  the  pupils  in  this 
Department. — See  clause  10  of  General  Rules. 


DECLARATION  OF  PRINCIPLES. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  HAIiTA  PROTESTANT 
COLLEGE. 

VI.  The  education  shall  be  based  on  the  ftindamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity  as  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  embodied  in  the  Articles  and  Lituigy  of  the  Qiurch  of 
England,  and  as  set  forth,  generally,  in  the  Homilies  and  other 
writings  of  the  eminent  divines  and  champions  of  the  Enffliah  Refor- 
mation. No  theological  opinion  shall  be  taught  as  a  mndamental 
article  of  faith  essential  to  salvation,  not  declared  to  be  so  by  the 
Church  of  England. 

Vn.  In  order  the  better  to  secure  the  faithful  observance  of  the 
foregoing  law,  and  the  more  effectually  to  preserve  at  all  times  the 
teaching  of  the  pure  and  scriptural  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which 
has  been  the  cnief  object  or  the  foundation  of  the  College,  the 
following  protest  is  adopted : — 

The  members  of  the  Executive  Council  protest  against  the  errors 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  exhibited  in  the  Decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  in  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius^  the  Fourth.  They  testify,  in 
p«urticular,  against  any  views  of  doctrine  tendinp^  to  undermine  the 
Divine  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  their  supreme  authority 
as  the  sole  and  complete  rule  of  faith,  and  only  Divine  rule  of 
practice ; — to  subvert  the  great  doctrine  of  justification  hj  faith  only, 
oy  teaching  that  believers  are  justified  by  an  inherent  righteousness 
imparted  to  them  by  the  Spirit,  instead  of  (in  the  language  of  the 
Homily  referred  to  in  our  Eleventh  Article  for  the  teachi^  of  our 
Church  on  this  point}— 

"B^  a  justification,  or  lighteouBness,  reoeiyed  of  God's  mercj  and  Christ's 
merits,  embraced  b^  &ith,  taken,  accepted,  and  aUowed  of  God  for  our 
perfect  and  fall  justification ;  *  *  so  that  Christ  is  now  the  righteousness  of 
all  them  that  do  truly  believe  in  him ;  he  for  them  paying  their  ransom  by 
his  death,  he  for  them  fulfilling  the  law  in  his  life ;  *  *  so  that  the  true 
understanding  of  this  doctrine,  we  be  justified  freely  by  fiuth  without 
works,  or  that  we  be  justified  by  fiuth  in  Christ  only,  is  not,  that  this  our 
own  act  to  believe  in  Christy  or  this  our  fSuth  in  Chnst,  which  is  within  us, 
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doth  juBtify  us,  and  deseire  our  jiutificatkm  unto  ns  (for  that  were  to  count 
oursdveB  to  be  justified  by  some  act  or  virtue  that  is  within  ourselTes)  but 
the  true  understanding  and  meaning  thereof  is,  that  although  we  hear  God's 
Word  and  believe  it»  although  we  have  faith,  hope,  ohiriity^  repentance^ 
dread  and  fear  of  God  within  us,  and  do  never  so  many  good  wons  there- 
unto, yet  we  must  renounce  the  merit  of  aU  our  said  virtues  of  fiEuth,  hope, 
charity,  and  all  our  other  virtues  and  good  deeds  whioh  we  either  have  dime, 
^tall  do,  or  can  do,  as  things  that  be  &r  too  weai  and  insuJBcient  and  im- 
perfisct  to  deserve  remission  of  our  sins  and  our  justification." 

Also  against  any  views  tending  to  porvert  the  doctrine  respecting  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptism,  by  representing  that  ordinance,  instead  of 
faith,  to  be,  in  all  cases,  the  only  instrumental  cause  of  justification ; 
— ^and  lastly,  against  a  reception  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England  by  members  of  that  Church,  in  any  other  than  their  plain, 
grammatical,  natural,  sndprimS facie  senBe. 


EERATA. 

Paos  665. — ^Bottom  of  the  page,  for  **  on  whose  banks,"  read  "  on  whose 
shores." 

691  and  699.— For  *<  Snow  and  Henderson,"  read  <<  Swan  and  Stally- 
bnss." 

696.-- Bottom  of  the  page,  for  '*  the  right  of  baying  landed  proj^ertv 
and  of  buildmg  churches  hitherto  denied  to  the  Christian, 
read  "  the  right  of  biiilding  churches  hitherto  denied  to  the 
native  Christian,  and  of  possessing  landed  property  refiised 
to  the  European  Christian." 

656.— .^rsaroiMfs  for  *'in  a  plain  on  the  Kans"  read  "  in  a  plain,  and 
some  distance  firom  the  £ara." 

669.— After  the  town  of  Meshed  AU,  add,  "  In  the  same  district  there 
is  another  large  and  flourii^iiing  town  called  Msehed  Mosaein^ 
or  KerbelOf  celebrated  for  a  mosque  which  contains  the  tomb 
of  Hossein,  son  of  Ali,  much  venerated  bj  the  Persians,  evea 
more  than  Mecca." 

699.— For  " Bnrat,"  read  "Burial." 


LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

YoL.  I.— opposite  Titio-page,  Tiew  of  existing  Buildings. 
Plim  of  Jerusalem,  to  face  page  805. 

ToL.  II.— Opposite  Title-page,  View  of  Proposed  New  BuUdings. 
Map  of  Syria  and  Palestine^  to  face  page  346. 
Map  of  Asia  Minor,  to  &oe  page  666. 
The  Mohammedan  Family,  to  &oe  page  648. 
Map  of  the  Countries  for  whose  Begeneration,  &c.,  to  fiice 
the  blank  page  842. 


INDEX, 


A. 

Abai  Biver  (Blue  Nile),  844 
Abba  Yaret  Moontaiiiy  844 
Abraham's  oak,  397 

tomb,  396 

Abyssinia,  history  and  desoription  oi^ 
843 


-,  missions  to,  849 
-,  moral  state  o^  851 


Abyssinians,  interview  with,  88 

Aceldama,  357 

Aohzib,  264 

Acre,  264 

Adalia,  578 

Adana,  559 

Aden,  672 

Adowatown,  844 

Adrianople,  650 

jEgina,  768 

Affghanistan,  684 

Agune  district,  844 

Agow  tribe,  846 

Ahwaz,  683 

Ain  Tab,  reformation  at,  570,  821 

Ainette  Tillage,  507 

Akhaf  desert,  672 

Akra,  Mount,  323 

Akshehdr,  580 

Albania,  649 

Aleppo,  558,  821 

Amalekites,  670,  676 

Ambrose,  137 

Alezandietta,  559 

Alexandria,  89 

Amhara  province,  844 

Ammon  Babbath,  494 

Ammonites,  670,  676 


Amoor,  the,  686 
Amorites,  670,  676 
Amul,  683 
Amyun,  508 
Angolalla  town,  845 
Angora,  581 
Ankob^town,  845 
Anthony,  St.,  convent,  507 
Antioch,  557 

Antioch  of  Pisidia^  577,  581 
Antipatris,  268 
Antola  town,  844 
Antura,  convent  and  college,  606 
Anzeyry  country,  506 
tribes,  514 


Apollo,  Epiourios,  temple  o^  769 
Apollonia,  268 
Arabia,  669 

Deserta,  673 

Felix,  671 

Petnea,  670 

productions  of,  673 


Arabkir,  823 

Arabs,  character  and  customs  of,  453, 

521,  674 
Ararat,  Mount,  656 
Arcadia,  769 
Argolis,  769 
Ananism,  110 
Arian  persecution,  117 
Arkeekatown,  844 
Armenia,  655 

Armenian  Church,  history  o^  713 
Amon  Biver,  495 
Arta,  649 
Ashdod,  269 
Asher,  country  o^  263 
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Ashnff;  683 

Ashtaroth,  494 

Aaia,  Central,  654 

,  ancient  chorcheB  of,  571 

Minor,  description  o^  577 

Asiatic  nations,  causes  of  their  degra- 
dation, 701 

,  early  Christian  Mis- 
sions to  the,  703 

regeneration  o(  713 


Askelon,  269 
Assaad-e-Kayat,  Dr.,  279 
Astrabad,  683 
Astrakan,  659 
Athens,  754 
Athlete,  267 
Attarus,  Mount,  496 
Attica,  768 
Augustine,  135,  340 
Avergale  district,  844 
Avlona,  649 
Axmn,  town  of,  844 
Azof,  Sea  of,  654 

B. 

Baalbec,  497 

Babylon,  ruins  o(  666 

Baedad,  666 

Bi£r-el-Abiad  (White  Birer),  846 

Baikal,  Lake,  687 

Bairam,  39,  685 

Baku,  661 

Balfroost,  688 

Balkash,  Lake,  688 

Balkh,  691 

Banias,  460 

Barnabas,  145 

Barrada,  Barer  (Fharpar),  497 

Bashan  (country  of),  494 

Basil,  137 

Batrun  (Botrys),  506 

Bayazid,  656 

Beeroth,  415 

Beersheba,  399 

Beffemder  proTinoe^  846 

Be^rade,  652 

Belmand,  506 

Beloochistan,  684 

Belus,  River,  265 

Beni-Khaled  Arabs,  672 

Benjamites,  country  o^  414 

Besne,  823 

Bethany,  370 

Bethel,  415 

Bethlehem,  384,  825 

Bethphage,  370 

Bett-ed-Dm,  609 


Beyrout,  223 

Bir,  664 

BKirki,  convent  o(  608 

Bokhara,  689 

Boly,  579 

Boodroom  (Halicamassus),  578 

Bosnia,  652 

Boetan,  582 

Bread,  leavened  or  unleavened  in  the 

sacrament,  119 
Broussa,  579,  823 
Brummana,  508 
Bsherreh  village,  607 
Buahat  mountain,  844 
Bucharest,  651 
Bucharia,  Little,  688 
Buckfeiya,  509 
Buddhist  religion,  694 
Bulgaria,  650 
Bushire,  682 
Bu8sora,669 
Bzummar,  ooavent  and  oolkge,  608 


Cabul,684 

Cabul  Biver,  679 

08Marea,267 

Cairo,  11,  88 

Candahar,  684 

Candia,  772 

Capernaum,  site  o(  452 

Caraman,  681 

Cannel,  Mount,  266 

Caspian  Sea,  661 

Caucasian  mountains,  666 

Causes  of  the  degndation  of  the 

Asiatic  nations,  701 
Cave  of  Adullam,  892 
Cave  of  Machphelah,  396 
Cedars,  ancient,  254,  507 
Cemeteries  at  Jerusalem,  861 

Mohammedan,  46»636, 640 


Ceremonies,  reflections  on,  as  helps 

to  devotion,  336 
Cherson,  654 

China,  early  Christian  mission  to,  706 
Chinese  tablet,  707, 855 
oaths,  860 


Chronology  of  Egypt,  157 
Chrysostom,  136 
Church,  Abyssinian,  846 

,  Armenian-Catholic,  681 

1  Annenian,  5,  713 

,  Coptic,  16 

f  Jewish  Christian,  299 

-,  Syrian,  533 


-,  Greek  Csthdic,  630 
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Ghuch,  SjTian  and  Chaldean  Oa- 

tholio,5d2 

,  Greek,  origin  of,  623 

,  hiatoiy  of,  623 

,    controrersies    with 

Borne,  211, 776 

— ,  corrupt  state  of,  761, 


777 


798 


-  in  Buflsia,  778,  796, 

-,  baptism,  787 

— ,  prajers  for  the  dead, 

~,  anathemae,  794 

,  preaching  in  the,  804 

,  theoomiptinfluenoeof 

the  system  of  ChurohdiBcipline,  666 

— ,  ritual  and  ceremonies, 


790 


801 


688,  762 


-,Bus8ian  influence,  489, 

-,  statistics  o^  779 
-,  tenets  of,  779 
-,  the  Sabbath,  798 
the    Scriptures 
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Greece,  763,  763,  799 

,  the     Scriptures, 


Bussia,  691,798 


Turkey,  692,  799 

— ,      transubstantiation. 
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790 


-,   worship  of  images, 

-,  Nestorian,  726 
of  the  Columns,  608 

of  the  Ascension,  867 

of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  824 

of  St.  James  at  Jerusalem, 

310,  360 

of  St.  Sophia,  637 

Churches,  ancient,  of  Asia,  671 

,  the  Papal  Eastern,  623 

Circassia,  668 

Clement,  144 

Clei^,  errors  of,  in  the  East,  214 
Cobi,  great  desert  of;  688 
C(b16  Syria,  Valley  of,  602 
Colossee,  ancient  church  of,  676 
Constantinople,  first  view  of,  686 

y  general  description  of, 

633 


interviews  with  Be- 
schid  and  Ali  Pasha,  632 

f  population,  687 

-,  rerormation  at,  820 


-,  schools  of;  626 


Constantinople,  sieges  of,  641 

^  state  of  morals,  696 

-,  Tisits  to  Oriental8,681 


Copts,  12,  23 
Corfu,  774 
Corinth,  768 
Coror  Biver,  844 
Cos,  isle  of,  661 
Crimea,  the,  663 
Ctesiphon,  669 
Cydade  islands,  772 
Cyprian,  138 
Cyprus,  660 
C^rus,  tomb  of,  682 

D. 
Daghestan,  in  Circassia,  669 
Dau-,  270 
Dalmatian  649 
Damascus,  approach  to,  468 

,  a  good  missionary  sta- 


tion, 488 

,  coffee-houses,  gardens,  481 

,  description  of  469 

,  history  of;  491 

-,  morals,  reformation  more- 


ment,486 

,  palaoee,  470 

Damat,  province,  846 

Dan,  460 

Dangali,  province  of,  844 

Danube^  its  fortresses  in  Wallaehiai 

651 
Danubian  Proyinces,  population  and 

produce,  663 
Daphne,  groye  o^  666 
Dara,  666 
Dardanelles,  686 
Delos,  773 
Delphi,  ruins  of,  771 
Dembea,  hikes,  844,  846 

,  province,  846 

Demitry,  conyent  of,  608 

Denizli,  679 

Derbe,  ancient  church  o^  677 

Dereiyeh,  672 

Dervishes,  30,  606 

,  dandng,  636 

Diarbekir,  662. 

Missionary   proceedings. 


662,  823 
Dinner,  Arab,  435 
Diseases  of  the  East,  62,  81, 485 
Dixan,  town  of,  844 
Dobarwa,  town  of,  844 
Dog  Biyer,  606 
Dorok,  688 


880 
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Downfall  of  nations,  880 
DnuM,  oountiy  of  the,  506 

,  population,  508 

,  religion  o^  510 

— — ,    thfl    descendants    of    the 

Moabites,  512 
— — ,  social  state,  513 

E 
Ebal,  Mount,  417 
Sbionites,  103 
Ecbatana,  682 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  East, 

100 
Edomites,  670,  676 
Education  at  Alexandria,  90 
Beyrout,  226 

Constantinople,  626 

■  Damascus,  489 

in  E^t,  7 

at  Jidfa,  279 

Jerusalem,  360 

in  Ghneece,  756  j    Defects 


Oty  760 


at  Kablous,  422 

—  Nazareth,  434 

—  Smyrna,  564 

—  Syra,  750 

—  in  Syria,  283 

—  Turkey,  620,  626 
-,  female,  in  the  East,  6, 350, 


489,  491,  564,  626,  628 

-,  great  deficiency  of,  in  the 


East,  828 

-,  influence  of  the  Scriptures 


in,  752 
Edrei,  493 
Efat,  prorinoe,  846 
Egyp^  chronology  of,  167 

,  ancient  cities,  191 

,  ecclesiastical   and    ^litical 

history  of  first  seren  centuries,  100 
-,  encroachments  of  the  Desert 


and  the  Nile,  198 

-,  history  of,  under  Paganism, 


157 


-,  inyasion  o^  by  Saracens  and 
Turks,  150 

,  moral  state  of  the  people,  1 

-,  phjrsical  aspect  of,  in  ancient 


and  modem  times,  174 
• ,  population  o^  its   idolatry 

and  misery,  195 

,  productions  of,  180 

,  prophecies  of  its  desolation, 

189 
Egypt,  regeneration  o(  200 


Ehden,  Tillage  of,  607 
Ekron,  269 
Elah,  valley  of,  290 
Elealeh,  494 
Eleusis,  768 
Emfras  town,  846 
EmmauB,  401 
Enderta  district,  844 
Ephesus,  ancient  church  of,  572 
Ephraim,  the  Syrian,  138 
-,  countiy  o^  406 


EreUi,  680 
Eriyan,  660 
Erzeroum,  666,  828 
Esdraelon,  Plain  of,  427 
Eshmeekin,  498 
Eskishehr,  580 

P. 

Fatalism,  character  of,  619 
Fathers,  primitiYe,  182 

Catena   of    sound    divines 


down  to  the  Reformation,  150 
writings  of^  145 


Fetva^  the,  604 

Firman,  granting  religious  toleration, 

618 
Fomi  islands,  661 
Fountain,  Ain  Jiddy,  382 

ofEUsha,  372 

of  SUoam,  361 


G. 
Gadara,  494 
Galacz,  661 
Ghililee,  plain  o^  441 
Galla  tribe,  846 
Oallipoli,  586,  660 
Gath,  270 
Gaza,  270 
Gehol,  687 

G^nesareth,  plain  of,  450 
Ghx>rgia,  657 
Gkrasa,  494 
Gerizim,  Mount,  417 
Gethsemane,  365 
Gheez,  Abyssinian,  written  language, 

845 
Ghdr,  Valley  El,  876 
Ghuznee,  684 
Gibeah,  414 
Gihon,  Pools  of,  356 
Gilboa,  428 
Gnostics,  108 
Gojam  prorinoe,  846 
Gobat,  Bishop,  291,  861 
Gondar  town,  844 
Greece,  754 
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Greece,  general  lemftrki  on,  766 

,  miBsionary  efforts  in,  764 

,  topognphioal  deeoription  of, 

766 
Greek  Archbishop,  prooeedingi  of  a, 

669 

Charoh,  see  "  Church." 

— ^-^  intoleranoe,  764 
Greeks,  character  of  modem,  768 
of  ancient,  759 
Gnriel,  668 


HalicamassuB,  678 
Hamadan,  682 
Hamah,  493 
Hanazo,  river,  844 
Harem,  life  in  the^  473 
Hanran,664 
Ha0bei7a,461 
Hattin,  hill  o(  441 

,  battle  of;  442 

HawBsh,  riyer,  844 

Haaran,492 

Heathenism,  extinction  o(  112 

Hebron,  894 

,  pool  ot,  397 

Heermund,  the,  679 

Helicon,  Mount,  771 

Hellas,  Eastern  (Bceotia),  770 

Hellas,  Western,  771 

Hellespont,  686 

Herat,  683 

Heresies,  dangerous  rerival  of,  100, 

104, 135, 143,  217 
Hermas,  146 
Hermon,  Little,  430 

,    Mount,  462 

Hierapolis,  676 

Hilary,  138 

Hill  of  Eril  Council,  367 

Hillah,666 

Hinnom,  Yall^  of,  365 

History,  ecclesiastical,  100 

of  the  origin,  progress,  and 

decline  of  knowledge  in  the  East, 

203 
Holy  fire,  ceremony  o^  332 
Holy  Ghost,  procession  o^  119 
Hor,  Mount,  670 
Hydra,  773 

I. 
Ibrahim,  river,  606 
Iconium,  ancient  church  o^  677 
Iconoclastic  controrersy,  148 
Ida,  Mount,  679,  686 


Ignatius,  148 

IB,  the,  686 

Imams,  the,  606 

Imbros,  686 

Imiratta,666,668 

Inscriptions  of  Abila  ad  libanum, 

497 
and  figures,  Assyrian, 

near  Beyrout,  606 

Susan,  868 


loman  islands,  773 
Ispahan,  682 
Irensras,  139 
Irkutsk,  687 
Ismaiyilah,  616 

J. 
Jabbok  River,  494 
Jacob's  Bridge,  468 
Jafik,  278 

,  agriculture  and  commerce,  281 

,  education  and  schools,  280 

,  reformation  at,  826 

Janina,  649 
Jaasy,  661 
Jazartes,  the,  686 
Jebeil  (Bvblus,  or  Gabala),  605 
Jehoshaphat,  Valley  o^  868 
Jenin,  427 

Jericho,  plain  and  city,  371 
Jerome,  137 

Jerusalem,  approach  to,  291 
lurch     of     St. 


James 


(Christchurch),  310,  360 

,  diocesan  schools,  860 

1  environs  of,  364 

,  general  aspect,  806 
manufactures    and  com- 


merce, 309 

missionary 


350, 826 

^  population,  808 

-,  topography,  304 


proceedings, 


Jesuits  in  Syria,  233 

,  their  subtle  policy,  234 

1  Institutions,  236 

-,  Missions  in  China,  710 


Jews  at  Bagdad, 

Bucharest,  661 

Cairo,  9 

Constantinople,  629 

— —  Damascus,  472 

in  Moldavia,  661 

at  Salonica,  647 

Safed,  456 

Tiberias,  444 

•— ^-  agricultural  villages,  487 
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Jews,  ancient  agriculture,  539 

customs    and    occupa- 
tions, 536 

dwellings,  535 

gardens,      yineyards, 

orchards,  538 

salutations,  537 


,  general  aspect  o^  319 

in    Palestine,    statistics    and 

character  o(  845 

of  Hebron,  398 

,  wailing  place  o^  819 

Jezreel,  428 
Jordan,  374 

,  passage  of,  376 

y  sources  of,  463 

JoTJan,  688 

JucUea,  former  fertiUtj  of,  288 

f  moimtainB  o^  285 

,  promised  restoration,  289 

Justin  Martyr,  140 

K. 
Kadisha,  507 
Kaisonah,  581,  828 
Kalonie,  291 
Kama,  the,  679 
Kanunar,  Deir-el,  509 
Kamtschatka,  687 
Kanobin,  conrent,  507 
Karahissa,  580 
Karkaseea,  666 
Ears,  656 
Kasbin,682 
Kasbgar,  688 
Katana,  467 

Keftun,  Tillage  and  oonyent,  508 
Kelat,  684 
Eerman,68d 
Kermansbah,  682 
Khatif,  672 
Khiva,  690 
Khokan,  690 
King,  Bey.  Dr.,  persecution  of,  590, 

765 
Kirghiz,  691 
Kiijatb  Jearim,  290 
Kirin-Oola,  687 
Kirklissa,  650 
Kishon,  rirer,  265 
Kislar,  658 
Knowledge,  reviral  of,  yiii,  224,  849, 

484 
Konieh,  581 
Koondooz,  691 
Koma,  669 
Kostamboul,  580 


Koufa,  669 
Koum-Kala,  664 
Kourdistan,  660,  825 
Kuban,  the,  657 
Kur,  the,  657 
Kutais,  658 
Kutaya,  580 

L. 
Laconia,  770 
Lake  Huleh,  458 
Lama,  Grand,  693,  695 
Lampsacus,  586 
Laouoea,  ancient  church  of,  578 
Gombusta,  581 


Lar,  688 

Larissa,  644 

Lasha,  672 

Lassa,  693 

Lasta,  district,  844 

TAtAlrJa^  Laodicea  ad  libanum,  554 

Lebanon,  Mount,  253,  502 

,  political  state  of  its  tribes, 

509 

Lebonah,  417 

Lemnoa,  585 

Lepanto,  771 

Leprosy  at  Damaacus,  483 

Lesbos,  584 

Letter  of  a  Buriat  oonyert  to  the  Em- 
press of  Bussia,  700 

of  the  Tartar  King  to  the 


Pope,  698 

of  the  Sultan  to  the  Synod  of 


the  Ghreek  Church,  y 

of  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  to 

the  Committee,  xy 

of  the  Grand  Vizier  Beschid 

Pasha  to  a  member  of  the  Deputa- 
tion, lyiii 

,  Lord  Stratford  de  Beddiffb 


to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  xyiii 
of  the  Bey.  Dr.  Vandyke  to 


a  member  of  the  Deputation,  xix 
of  the  Bey.  M.  Hamlin  to 


the  Bey.  B.  Gt.  Bryan,  xix 

of  a  clergyman,  from  Malta, 


to  his  father  in  England,  xxxii 
of  Mrs.  Lieder  to  a  member 

of  the  Deputation,  26 
Litany,  Biver  (Leontes),  502 
Literary  Society,  Arabic,  229 
Lydda,  284 
lustra,  ancient  church  of,  577 


Maaluleh,  502 
Macedonia,  645 


M. 
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ICMsaUah,  672 
Maden,  662 
Kagda)a»  461 
Mahomet,  history  of,  676 
Magne8i%  ancient  dhiiroh  of,  677 

,  town  o4  678 
Maina,  770 
Malta,  774 
,  Proteitant  College  o^  x,  22 

839,866 
Manaaaeh,  oountiT  of  half  the  trihe 

of,  427 
Manchooria,  687 
ManichsBism,  118 
Maragha,  661 
Maiaah,  682,  823 
Mareb,  riyer,  844 
Mannora,  sea  and  iahmd,  686 
Marona,  467 
Maronite  ohurQh,ooUege8,and  schoola, 

261 
— —  orden  and  discipILne,  242 

its  origin,  239 

union  with  JEU>]ne^  241 

conyente,  248 

district  in  Lebanon,  606 

Marathon,  768 

Mar-Eljas,  606 

Marmorioebaj,  678 

Maaeilabah,  606 

Massalians,  149 

MassuaXo,  town,  844 

Meander,  Biyer,  678 

Mecca,  671 

Medina,  671 

Megara,/768 

Meehakah,  Dr.,  a  conyorted  natiye 

physician,  486 
Meshed  Ali,  669 

in  Persia,  683 

Mesopotamia,  664 
Messinia,  ruins  o^  769 
Midianites,  670,  676 
Milo,  773 
Mingrelia,  666,  667 
Mirage  in  the  desert,  674 
Mishmns]i  (Mukmas),  414 
Missions,  American,  224,  463,  486, 

669,  627,  660,  666,  661,  662,  666, 

766,  766,  806,  809,  812 

to  Siberia,  699 

Missionaries,  adyantages  of  natiye^ 

826,  and  Introduction,  xiii, 
Missolonghi,  771 
Moabites,  670 
Moab,  Kir  (Kerak),  496 
,  Babbah,  496 


Mocha,  672 

Mohaznmedana,  religious  creed,  sects, 

rites,  and  oeremonies,  80,618,606, 

637 

superstitions,  63 

—  conyersatibnswith,98, 


228 


•  oonyerted    to    Ghris- 


tianitj,  648 

(See  also  Orientals  and  Turks.) 
Moldayia,  661 
Monasticism,  109 
Mongolia,  687 

Monophjsite  oontroyersy,  119 
Montenegro,  660 
Monte  Blanco,  264 
Moosa,  671 
Moosh,  662,  823 
Moriah,  Mount,  813 
Mosque  of  Omar,  316 
Morea,  768 
Mostar,  650 
Mosul,  666 

Mount  Quarantana,  378 
Lebanon,  602 


Murgilan,  690 
Muscat,  672 
Mytilene  (Lesbos),  684 

N. 
Nabathseans,  670 
Kablous,  416,  825 
Nakshi  Eoustan,  monument,  682 
Naous,  temple,  ruins  of,  608 
Naphtali,  country  of,  464 
NaupUa  di  Bomania,  769 
Navarino,  769 
Naxos,  773 
Nasarenes,  103 
Nazareth,  432,  825 
Nebo,  Mount,  496 
Nedjed,  672 
N^propont,  774 
Nehemiah's  Well,  359 
Nestorian  church,  725 

oontroyersy,  119 

Nicoea,  679 

Nicolaey,  664 

Nicolai,  fort,  668 

Nioomedia,  679,  823 

Nile,  183 

Nineyeh,  inscriptions,  271 

,   ruins  of,  666 

Nishapoor,  683 
Nisibin,  666 

O. 

Odessa,  664 
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Offence,  Mount  o^  366 

Oliyes,  Mount  of,  864 

,  view  from,  369 

Olympia,  minB  of,  770 

Olympufl,  Mount,  in  Asia,  579 

,  in  Theeaaly,  644 

Orenburg,  660 

Orfis  663 

,  nuBsionazy  prooeedingB,  664, 

821 

Origen,  141 

Oriental  beau^r>  473 

dress,  <uet,  dwellings,  occupa- 
tions, 69, 72,  93, 473, 478, 586, 689 
desire    for    knowledge,    26, 


224,  280,  849,  620 

education,    learning,     laws, 


69,  604,  611,  620 

female  dress,  78,  476 

male  dress,  72,  636 

palaces,  470 

luxuiy,  471 

superstitions,  53 


(See  also  Mohammedans  and  Turks.) 
Orontes,  river,  655 
Ouroomiah,  660,  825 
Oxus,  tlie,  686 

P. 
Palestine,  topography  of,  286 

,  plants  and  animals  o^  402 

,  climate  of,  410 

— — ,  religious    awakening    in, 

349,825 
Parnassus,  Mount,  771 
ParoB,  773 
Pasagiuds,  682 

Pasha  of  Jerusalem,  visit  to,  353 
Patmos,  561 
Patras,  770 
Pa\ilicians,  149 
Pelagian  heresy,  134 
Pella,  refuge  of  early  ChristianB,  299 

,  site  of,  494 

People,  errors  of,  in  the  East,  216 

Pergamoe,  ancient  church  o(  675 

Persecutions  of  Christians,  125 

Persepolis,  682 

Persia,  678 

,  character  and  customs  of  the 

people,  679 
Peshawer,  684 
Petra,  670 

Pharpar  Biver  (Barrada),  497 
Pharsalia,  644 

Philadelphia,  ancient  church  of,  673 
Philippi,  645 


Philosophy,  corrupting  influence  of, 
107, 141,  216 

-,  Greek  schook  o^  868 


Phosnicia,  ancient,  259 

Pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land,  301, 

332,  839 
Platffia,  city  and  plain  o^  771 
Pola,  64<9 
Polycarp,  140 
Polygamy,  42,  69,  737,  861 
Pootala  Temple,  693 
Popery,    its    baneful    influence    on 

knowledge,  209,  284,  589 

in  Syria,  233,  523 

at  Alexandria^  90 

Bethlehem,  388 

Constantinople,  626 

Damascus,  488,490 

Jerusalem,  324 

Malta,  776 

Nazareth,  432 

Smyrna,  664 


(See  also  Church  and  JEecUnasiieai 

MUtory.) 
Poti,  658 

Priesthood,  errors  of^  in  the  East,  214 
intolerance  of  the  Oiiea- 


tal,689 
Property,  division  of,  in  Turkey,  745 

,  tenure  ofi  in  Turkey,  746 

Pruth,  the,  651 

B. 

Bakka,  664 

Bamah,  414 

Bamazzan,  38,635 

Bamla,  284 

Bamoth  Gilead  (Salt),  494,  495 

Bagusa,  650 

Bas-el-Metn,  509 

Basheiya,  466 

Bationalism,  218 

Beformation  movements,   225,  849, 

422,  434,  463,  485,  570,  650,  656, 

662,  664,  665,  762,  805 
Beshd,  661 
Bhamdun,  509 
Bhodes,  660 

BhcDteum,  promontory,  685 
Bouad,  isle  of,  556 
BoumeUa,  650 
Bussia,  its  policy  and  aggression  on 

Turkey,  588—596 
—y  its  national  Chun^,  778, 796 


Safed,  454 


S. 
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768 

Salonica,  645 

SamariA,  424 

SamaritanB,  418 

,  origin  and  historj,  420 

,  pentatenoh,  418 

,  religiona  obeeiTaiioeB,  419 

Samen,  district,  844 

SamoB,  561 

Samothrace,  685 

Samum  wind,  674 

Sana,  672 

Sanitary  reffolationfl  deficient,  81 

Santorini,  778 

Sardis,  ancient  church  of,  574 

Sarapta,  257 

Sari,  683 

Scio,  561 

Scriptures  prohibited  br  the  priest- 
hood of  the  Eastern  Churches,  116, 
124,  487,  565,589,  591,  762,  768, 
784,798 

,  new  translations  o^  809 

Scripture-reader,  histoir  of  a  native, 
449 

Scamander  and  Simois,  585 

Scutari,  in  Albania,  649 

,  in  Asia,  640 

Sea,  Dead,  379 

Seleucia,  in  Asia,  669 

,  in  Syria,  556 

Sennaar,  proTinoe  of,  845 

Sephourieh,  437 

Sepulchre  of  Hiram,  264 

,  Holy,  its  identity,  329 

Seres,  645 

Serria,  652 

Serastopol,  653 

Shahpoor,  683 

Shamachie,  661 

Shang^la  tribe,  846 

Sharon,  plain  o(  282 

Shepherds  and  their  flocks,  543 

Shet>a,  672 

Shiloh,  416 

Shirax,  681 

Shoa,  proYince,  845 

Shouair,  Mar  Hannah  college  and 
oonyent,  508 

Shunem,  480 

Shuster,  683 

Siberia,  687 

Sidon,  256 

Sigeum,  promontory,  585 

Siloam,  Pool  o^  360 

Sinai,  mount,  670 

Sinope,  580 


Sire,  district,  844 

SiTas,  581,  823 

Smyrna,  561 

,  a  good  missionary  station, 

1  ancient  church  o{,  571 

1  education,  564 

,  missions  at,  569 

1  public  morals,  665 

Sohar,  672 

Solomon's  cisterns,  268 

pools  and  gardens,  399 


Sophia,  650 
Soudjouk-Kale,  fort,  658 
Sparta,  770 

Stamboul,  Eski  rTroas),  586 
St.  Qeor^  and  the  Dragon,  232 
St.  Sophia,  church  o(  &7 
Sultan  Abdul-Medjid,  tolerant  policy 
of;  353,  618,  819 

— — ,  anecdotes  of. 


-,  personal    ap- 


624 


pearanoe,  636 
Sultania, 


Sultania,  682 

Susa,  683 

Susan,  inscriptions,  853 

Syra,  749 

Syria,  condition  of  the  inhabitants. 

551 
,  physical  state  o^  548 

T. 
Taas,672 

Tabor,  Mount,  488 
Tabreez,  661 
Tacazse  riyer,  844 
Taganrog,  654 
Tarim,  the,  686 
Tarsus,  559,  823 
Tartary,  685 

Ion  and  history,  697 


Tashkend,  690 
Teflis,  657 
T^let  town,  845 
Teheran,  682 
Tempe,  Yale  of,  644 
Temple   of  Jerusalem,    first,  294; 
second,  295 

1  area  of,  315 


Tenedos,  585 
Tent  life,  641 
Terek,  the,  657 
Terrace  cultiyation,  286 
Teshoo  Lomboo,  temple  and  town, 
693  ' 

Thebes,  in  Greece,  770 
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Thermopj]»|-644 

Thessalj,  644 

Gniibet,  692 

Thyatira,  ancient  ohuroh  o(  676 

Tiberias,  443 

,  scriptural  a8sociationB,448 
Tigr6,  proyinoe,  844 
Tobolsk,  687 
Tokat,  581,  823 
Tombs  at  Jerusalem,  862 
Tophet,  856 
Tralles,  678 
Trebizond,  666,  828 
Tripoli  in  Syria,  606 
Tripolitsa,  769 
Troiui,  Alexandria,  679,  686 
Troglodyte,  people^  846 
Troy,  plain  of,  679,  686 
Tun-y-Sulieman,  monument,  682 
Turcomans,  691 

Gl\irkey,  constitution  of  ths  GK>yem- 
ment  of,  600 

municipal    administration, 


611 


-,  administration  of  justice,  611 
-,  commercial  system,  613 
,  lerenue,  614;  collection  o^ 

,  dxrision  of  property,  614i, 

-,  tenure  of  property,  746 

-,  military  and  nayal  system, 
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